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INTRODUCTION 


Le Lys dans la Vallée has considerable importance in the 
history of Balzae’s books, and not a little in that of his life, 
independently of its intrinsic merit. It brought on a lawsuit 
between him and the Revue de Paris, in which the greater 
part of it was published, and in which he refused to complete 
it. As the actual suit was decided in his favor, his legal justi- 
fication is not matter of dispute, and his adversaries put them- 
selves hopelessly in the wrong by reviewing the termination 
of the book, when it appeared elsewhere, in a strain of virulent 
but clumsy ridicule. As to where the right or wrong lay, inde- 
pendent of questions of pure law on one side and poor taste 
on the other, it is not so easy to come to any conclusion. 
Balzac published an elaborate justification of his own conduct, 
which does not now appear with the book, but may be found, - 
by any one who is curious, among the rejected prefaces which 
fill a large part of the twenty-second volume (the third of 
the @uvres Dwerses) of his Works. It is exceedingly long, 
not by any means temperate, and so confused that it is diffi- 
cult to make head or tail of it. What is clear is that the 
parties went on the dangerous and unsatisfactory plan of 
neither complete performance of the work before payment 
nor complete payment beforehand, but of a per contra ac- 
count, the author drawing money as he wanted it, and sending 
in copy as he could or chose. Balzac seems to allow that he 
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got into arrears, contending that if he paid those arrears the 
rest of the work was his own property. But there were com- 
plicating disagreements in reference to a simultaneous pub- 
lication at St. Petersburg ; and, on the whole, we may fairly 
conclude in the not very original terms of “faults on both 
sides.” The affair, however, evidently gave him much an- 
noyance, and seems to have brought him into some discredit. 

The other point of personal interest is that Madame de 
Mortsauf is very generally said to represent Madame de Berny, 
his early friend, and his first instructress in aristocratic ways. 
Although there are strong expressions of affection in his 
letters with regard to this lady, who died early in his career, 
they do not definitely indicate what is commonly called love. 
But the whole scenery and atmosphere of Le Lys dans la 
Vallée are those of his own early haunts. Frapesle, which is 
so often mentioned, was the home of another platonic friend, 
Madame Zulma Carraud, and there is much in the early ex- 
periences of Félix de Vandenesse which has nearly as per- 
sonal a touch as that of Louis Lambert itself. 

Dismissing this, we may come to the book itself. Balzac 
took so much interest in it—indeed, the personal throb may 
be felt throughout—that he departed (according to his own 
account, for the second time only) from his rule of not an- 
swering criticism. This was in regard to a very remarkable 
article of M. Hippolyte Castillés (to be found in M. de Loven- 
joul’s invaluable bibliography, as is the answering letter in the 
Guvres Diverses), reflecting upon the rather pagan and ma- 
terialist “resurrection of the flesh” in Madame de Mortsauf on 
her deathbed. His plea that it was the disease not the person, 
though possessing a good deal of physiological force, is psy- 
chologically rather weak, and might have been made much 
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stronger. Indeed this scene, though shocking and discon- 
certing to weak brethren, is not merely the strongest in the 
novel, but one of the strongest in Balzac’s works. There is 
farther to be noted in the book a quaint delineation, in the 
personage of M. de Mortsauf, of a kind of conjugal torment 
which, as a rule, is rather borne by husbands at the hands of 
wives than vice versd. The behavior of the “lily’s” husband, 
sudden rages and all, is exactly that of a shrewish and vale- 
tudinarian woman. 

This, however, and some minor matters, may be left to the 
reader to find out and appreciate. The most interesting point, 
and the most debatable, is the character of the heroine with, 
in a lesser degree, that of the hero. Of M. Félix de Vande- 
nesse it is not necessary to say very much, because that capital 
letter from Madame de Manerville (one of the very best 
things that Balzac ever wrote, and exhibiting a sharpness and 
precision of mere writing which he too frequently lacked) 
does fair, though not complete justice on the young man. 
The lady, who was not a model of excellence herself, perhaps 
did not perceive—for it does not seem to have been in her 
nature to conceal it through kindness—that he was not only, 
as she tells him, wanting in tact, but also wanting, and that 
execrably, in taste. M. de Vandenesse, I think, ranks in 
Balzac’s list of good heroes; at any rate he saves him later 
from a fate which he rather richly deserved, and introduces 
him honorably in other places. But he was not a nice young 
man. His “pawing” and timid advances on Madame de 
Mortsauf, and his effusive “kissing and telling” in reference 
to Lady Dudley, both smack of the worst sides of Rousseau: 
they deserve not so much moral reprehension as physical kick- 
ing. It is no wonder that Madeleine de Mortsauf turned a 
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cold shoulder on him; and it is an addition to his demerits 
that he seems to have thought her unjust in doing so. 

As for the “lily” we come once more to one of those in- 
eradicable differences between French and English taste— 
one of those moral fosses not to be filled which answer to the 
physical Channel. I have said that I do not think the last 
scene unnatural, or even repulsive: it is pretty true, and 
rather terrible, and where truth and terror are there is seldom 
disgust. But, elsewhere, for all her technical purity, her 
shudderings, and the rest of it, I cannot help thinking that, 
without insular narrowness or prudery, one may find Madame 
de Mortsauf a little rancid, a little like stale cold cream of 
roses. And if it is insular narrowness and prudery so to find 
her, let us thank God for a narrowness which yet leaves room 
for Cleopatra, for Beatrix Esmond, and for Becky Sharp. 
I should myself have thought Madame de Mortsauf a person 
of bad taste in caring at all for such a creature as Félix. 
But if she did care, I should have thought better of her for 
pitching her cap over the very highest mill in her care for 
him, than for this fulsome hankering, this “I would, but 
dare not” platonism. Still, others may think differently, 
and that the book is a very powerful book they cannot hold 
more distinctly than I do. 

A personal interest also attaches to La Maison Nucingen, 
which it is convenient to include here. The story of Madame 
Surville, and the notary, and his testimony to Balzac’s com- 
petence in bankruptcy matters, have been referred to in the 
General Introduction. La Maison Nucingen is scarcely less 
an example of this than César Birotteau. It is also a curious 
study of Parisian business generally, showing the intense 
and extraordinary interest which Balzac took in anything 
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speculative. Evil tongues at the time identified Nucingen 
with the first Rothschild of the Paris branch, but: the re- 
semblances are of the most general and distant kind. Indeed, 
it may be said that Balzac, to his infinite honor both in char- 
acter and genius, seldom indulged in the clumsy lugging in 
of real persons by head and shoulders, which has come into 
fashion since his time, especially in France. Even where 
there are certain resemblances, as in Henri de Marsay to 
Charles de Rémusot, in Rastignac to Thiers, in Lousteau to 
Jules Janin, and elsewhere, the borrowed traits are so blended 
and disguised with others, and the whole so melted down and 
reformed by art, that not merely could no legitimate anger 
be aroused by them, but the artist could not be accused of 
having in any way exceeded his rights as an artist and his 
duty as a gentleman. If he has ever stepped out of these 
wise and decent limits, the transgression is very rare, and 
certainly Nucingen is not an example of it. Tor the rest, 
the story itself is perhaps more clever and curious than ex- 
actly interesting. 

La Maison Nucingen (which the author also thought of 
ealling La Haute Banque) originally appeared with La 
Femme Supérieure (Les Employés) and that part of Splen- 
deurs et Miséres entitled La Torpille, in October 1838, pub- 
lished by Werdet in two volumes. Six years later it took rank 
as a Scéne de la Vie Parisienne in the first edition of the 
Comédie. 

Some bibliographical details about Le Lys have been an- 
ticipated above. It need only be added that the appearances 
in the Revue de Paris were in the numbers for November 
and December 1835, and that the book was published by 
Werdet in June of next year. The date of the Hnvoi (after- 
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wards removed), August 8, 1827, may have some biographicai 
interest. Charpentier republished the book in a slightly dif- 
ferent form in 1839, and, five years later, it was installed in 


the Comédte. 
G. S. 


Note.—It may be barely necessary for me to protect myself and the translator from 
a possible charge of mistaking Lilium candidum for Convallaria majalis, The French 
for our “‘lily-of-the-valley ” is, of course, muguet. But “Lily in the Valley ’’ would 
inevitably sound in England like a worse mistake, or a tasteless variation on a con- 
secrated phrase. And “ Lily of the Valley’? meets the real sense well. 


THE *LIEY °OP “THE” VALLEY 


To Monsieur J. B. Nacquart 
Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine 


Dear Doctor,—Here is one of the most highly wrought stones of 
the second story of a literary edifice that is being slowly and 
laboriously constructed; I wish to set your name here, as much 
to thank the physician who once saved my life as to do honor 
to the friend of every day. DE BALZAC. 


To Madame la Comtesse Natalie de Manerville 


“T YIELD to your wish. It is the privilege of the woman 
whom we love more than she loves us that she can at any mo- 
ment make us forget the laws of good sense. To spare our- 
selves the sight of a wrinkle on your brow, to dissipate a pout 
on your lips—which so small a contradiction saddens—we 
work miracles to annihilate distance, we give our blood, we 
mortgage the future. 

“You, to-day, want my past: here it is. But understand 
this, Natalie; to obey you I have had to trample under foot 
a repugnance I never before have conquered. Why must you 
be suspicious of the long and sudden reveries which come 
over me when I am happiest? Why show the pretty tempers 
of a woman beloved because I fall silent? Could you not play 
with the contrasts of my nature without knowing their 
causes? Have you in your heart secrets which must have 
mine to gain absolution ? 

“Well, you have guessed rightly, Natalie, and it is better 
perhaps that you should know everything: yes, my life is 
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overshadowed by a phantom; it asserts itself vaguely at the 
least word that evokes it; it often hovers over me unbidden. 
I have, buried within my soul, astounding memories, like 
those marine growths which may be seen in calm waters, and 
which the surges of the storm fling in fragments on the shore. 

“Though the travail needed for the utterance of ideas has 
controlled the old emotions which hurt me so much when they © 
are suddenly aroused, if there should be in this confession 
any outbreaks that offend you, remember that you threatened 
me in case of disobedience, and do not punish me for having 
obliged you. 

“I only wish my confidence might increase your tenderness 
twofold. 

“Till this evening. FELrix.” 


To what genius fed on tears may we some day owe the 
most touching elegy—the picture of the tortures suffered in 
silence by souls whose roots, while still tender, find nothing 
but hard pebbles in the soil of home, whose earliest blossoms 
are rent by the hands of hate, whose flowers are frost-bitten 
as soon as they open? What poet will tell of the sorrows of 
the child whose lips suck the milk of bitterness, whose smiles 
are checked by the scorching fire of a stern eye? The fiction 
that should depict these poor crushed hearts, downtrodden 
by those who are placed about them to encourage the develop- 
ment of their feelings, would be the true story of my child- 
hood. 

What vanities could I, a new-born babe, have fretted? 
What moral or physical deformity earned me my mother’s 
coldness? Was I the offspring of duty, a child whose birth is 
fortuitous, or one whose existence is a standing reproach? 

Sent to be nursed in the country and forgotten by my 
parents for three years, when I returned to my father’s house 
I counted for so little that I had to endure the pity of the 
servants. I know not to what feeling nor to what happy 
chance I owed it that I was able to rally after this first dis- 
aster ; as a child I did not understand, and as a man I do not 
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know. My brother and my two sisters, far from mitigating 
my fate, amused themselves by tormenting me. The mutual 
compact, in virtue of which children hide each other’s pecca- 
dilloes and learn an infant code of honor, was null and void 
as regarded me; nay, more, I often found myself in disgrace 
for my brother’s misdeeds, with no power of appeal against 
the injustice; was it that insidious self-interest, of which a 
germ exists even in children, prompted them to add to the 
persecution that weighed on me, so as to win the good graces 
of the mother whom they feared no less? Was it the result 
of their imitative instinct? Was it a desire to try their 
power, or a lack of fellow-feeling? AJl these causes combined 
perhaps to deprive me of the comfort of brotherly kindness. 
Cut off already from all affection, I could love nothing, and 
Nature had made me loving! Is there an angel who collects 
the sighs of such ever-repressed feeling? If misprized senti- 
ments turn to hatred in some souls, in mine they became con- 
centrated, and wore a channel from whence at a later date 
they gushed into my life. In some characters the habit of 
shrinking relaxes every fibre, and gives rise to fear; and fear 
reduces us to perpetual subjection. Hence proceeds a weak- 
ness which debases a man and gives him an indescribable 
taint of servility. 

But this constant torment gave me the habit of exerting 
a force which increased with exercise, and predisposed my 
soul to moral fortitude. Always on the lookout for some new 
misery, as martyrs expect a fresh blow, my whole being must 
have expressed a gloomy dejection which stifled all the graces 
and impulses of childhood, a condition which was regarded 
as a symptom of idiocy, justifying my mother’s ominous prog- 
nostics. A sense of this injustice gave rise in my spirit to a 
premature feeling of pride, the outcome of reason, which, no 
doubt, was a check on the evil disposition fostered by such a 
manner of education. 

Though completely neglected by my mother, I was occa- 
sionally the cause of some scruples in her mind; she sometimes 
talked of my learning something, and expressed a purpose 
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of teaching me; then I shuddered miserably at the thought 
of the anguish of daily contact with her. I blessed my de- 
serted loneliness, and was happy in being left in the garden 
to play with pebbles, watch the insects, and gaze at the blue 
sky. 

"Though isolation made me dreamy, my love of meditation 
had its rise in an incident which will give you an idea of my 
first woes. I was so entirely overlooked that the governess 
often forgot to put me to bed. One evening, peacefully sitting 
under a fig-tree, I was looking at a star with the passionate 
curiosity known to children, to which, in me, precocious mel- 
ancholy gave a sort of sentimental intuition. My sisters were 
playing and shouting; I head the remote clatter like an ac- 
companiment of my thoughts. The noise presently ceased ; 
night fell. By chance my mother noticed my absence. To 
avert a scolding, our governess, a certain terrible Made- 
moiselle Caroline, justified my mother’s affected fears by de- 
claring that I had a horror of home; that if she had not 
watched me narrowly, I should have run away before then; 
that I was not weak of intellect, but sly; that of all the chil- 
dren she had ever had care of, she had never known one whose 
disposition was so vile as mine. 

She then pretended to search for me, and called me; I 
replied ; she came to the fig-tree where she knew that I was. 

“What have you been doing here?” she asked. 

“I was looking at a star.” 

“You were not looking at a star,” cried my mother, who 
was listening from her balcony, “as if a child of your age 
could know anything of astronomy !” 

“Oh, madame,” cried Mademoiselle Caroline, “he turned 
on the tap of the cistern, the garden is flooded !” 

There was a great commotion. My sisters had amused 
themselves with turning the tap to see the water flow; but, 
startled by a spurt sideways that had wetted them all over, 
they lost their head, and fled without turning the water off 
again. Accused and convicted of having devised this piece 
of mischief, and of lying when I asserted my innocence, I was 
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severely punished. But, worst of all, I was mocked at for my 
love of star-gazing, and my mother forbade my staying in 
the garden in the evening. 

Tyrannical prohibitions give zest to a passion, even more 
in children than in men; children have the advantage of 
thinking of nothing else but the forbidden thing, which then 
becomes irresistibly fascinating. So I was often caned for 
my star. Unable to confide my woes to any human being, 
I told my griefs to the star in that exquisite internal warbling 
by which a child lisps its first ideas as he has already lisped 
his first words. At the age of twelve, a boy at school, I still 
contemplated it with a sense of unspeakable rapture, so deep 
are the marks set on the heart by the impressions received in 
the dawn of life. 

My brother Charles, five years my senior, was not less hand- 
some as a child than he is as a man; he was my father’s favor- 
ite, my mother’s darling, the hope of the family, and conse- 
quently the king of the household. Well made and strong, 
he had a tutor. I, frail and sickly, was sent, at the age of five, 
to a day-school in the town, whither I was taken in the morn- 
ing by my father’s valet, who fetched me home in the after- 
noon. I took my midday meal in a basket but scantily filled, 
while my comrades brought ample supplies. This contrast 
of my necessity with their abundance was the source of much 
suffering. The famous rillettes and rilons of Tours (a kind 
of sausage meat) formed the larger part of our midday 
luncheon, between breakfast in the morning and late dinner 
at the hour of our return home. This preparation, highly 
prized by some epicures, is rarely seen at Tours on any genteel 
table; though I may have heard of it before going to school, 
I had never been so happy as to see the brown confection 
spread on a slice of bread for my own eating; but even if it 
had not been a fashionable dainty at school, my longing for 
it would have been no less eager, for it had become a fixed 
idea in my brain, just as the stews concocted by her porter’s 
wife inspired a longing in one of the most elegant of Paris 
duchesses, who, being a woman, gratified her fancy. 
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Children can read such a longing in each other’s eyes just 
as you can read love; thenceforth I was astanding laughing- 
stock. My school-fellows, almost all of the shopkeeper class, 
would come to display their- excellent rillettes, and ask me 
if I knew how they were made, where they were sold, and 
why I had none. They would smack their lips as they praised 
their rillons, fragments of pork fried in their own fat and 
looking like boiled truffles; they took stock of my basket, and 
finding only Olivet cheeses or dried fruit, struck me dumb 
by saying, “Why, you have nothing at all!” in a way that 
taught me to estimate the difference made between my brother 
and myself. 

This comparison of my own misery with the good fortune 
of others dashed the roses of my childhood and blighted my 
blossoming youth. The first time that I, taken in by a sem- 
blance of generosity, put out my hand to take the longed-for 
treat from a hypocrite who offered it, the boy snatched it 
away, raising a shout of laughter among the others who were 
aware of the practical joke. 

If the loftiest minds are accessible to vanity, we may surely 
pardon a child for crying when he finds himself despised and 
made game of. Treated thus, most children would become 
greedy, sneaking, and mean. To avoid persecution, I fought 
my foes; the courage of despair made me formidable, but I 
was detested, and remained without defence against treach- 
ery. One evening, as I left school, a handkerchief, tightly 
rolled and full of stones, struck me on the back. When the 
valet, who avenged me amply, told my mother about it, she 
only said: 

“That dreadful child will never be anything but a trouble 
to us !” 

I then suffered the most miserable distrust of myself, dis- 
cerning at school the same repulsion as was felt for me by my 
family. I was thrown in on myself at school and at home. 
A second fall of snow checked the blossoming of the germs 
sown in my soul. Those who were loved were, I saw, sturdy 
rascals; with this I comforted my pride, and I dwelt alone. 
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Thus there was no end to the impossibility of pouring out 
the feelings which swelled my poor little heart. Seeing me 
always alone, hated and dejected, the master confirmed my 
parents’ unjust notions as to my evil nature. 

As soon as I could read and write, my mother had me exiled 
to Pont-le-Voy, a school managed by Oratorians, who received 
children of my age into a class designated as that of the 
Pas latins (Latin steps), which also included scholars whose 
defective intelligence had precluded the rudiments. There 
I remained for eight years, seeing no one, and leading the 
life of a Pariah. And this was why. I had but three francs 
a month for pocket-money, a sum which barely sufficed for 
the pens, knives, rulers, ink and paper, with which we had to 
provide ourselves. And so, being unable to buy stilts, or 
ropes, or any of the things needed for school-boy amusements, 
I was banished from every game; to gain admittance I must 
either have toadied the rich or have flattered the strong boys 
in my division. Now the least idea of such meanness, which 
children so often drift into, raised my gorge. 

I used to sit under a tree reading the books given out to 
us once a month by the librarian. How much anguish lay 
hidden in the depths of this unnatural isolation, what misery 
this desertion caused me! Imagine what my tender soul 
must have felt when, at the first distribution of prizes, I was 
awarded the two most anxiously looked for—that for compo- 
sition and that for translation! When I went up to the plat- 
form to receive them, in the midst of applause and cheers, 
I had neither father nor mother to rejoice with me, while 
the room was full of my comrades’ parents. Instead of kiss- 
ing the visitor who distributed the prizes, as was usual, I 
threw myself on his breast and melted into tears. In the 
evening I burnt my laurel crowns in the stove. The other 
boys’ parents stayed in the town during the week of examina- 
tions preceding the prize-giving, so that my school-fellows 
went off next morning in high glee; while I, whose parents 
were only a few leagues away, remained at school with the 
“Outre-mers,” a name given to boys whose families lived in 
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the islands or abroad. In the evening, while prayers were 
read, the barbarous little wretches would boast of the good 
dinners they had had at home. 

You will see that my misfortunes went on growing in pro- 
portion to the circumference of the social spheres in which 
I moved. How many efforts have I not made to invalidate 
the sentence which condemned me to live in myself alone! 
How many hopes long cherished, with a thousand soul-felt 
aspirations, have been destroyed in a single day! To induce 
my parents to come to the school, I wrote them letters full of 
feeling, rather emphatically worded perhaps—but should 
these letters have drawn down on me my mother’s reproaches 
and ironical comments on my style? Still, not discouraged, 
I promised to do all my parents insisted on as the conditions 
of a visit; I implored my sisters’ aid, writing to them on their 
name-days and birthdays with the punctuality of a hapless, 
deserted child—but with vain persistency. 

As the day for prize-giving approached, I made my en- 
treaties more urgent, and wrote of my hopes of success. De- 
ceived by my parents’ silence, I expected them with exultant 
hopes, telling my school-fellows that they were coming; and 
when, as family parties began to arrive, the old porter’s step 
echoed along the passages, I felt sick with anticipation. But 
the old man never uttered my name. 

One day when I confessed that I had cursed my existence, 
the priest spoke to me of Heaven, where the palm branch 
grows that the Saviour promised to the Beati qui lugent. So 
in preparing for my first communion, I threw myself into the 
mystic gulf of prayer, bewitched by religious notions, whose 
spiritual fairy dreams enchant the youthful mind. Fired 
with eager faith, I besought God to renew in my favor the 
fascinating miracles of which I read in the history of martyrs. 
At five I had gone forth to a star; at twelve I was knocking 
at the door of the sanctuary. My ecstasy gave rise to unut- 
terable dreams which supplied my imagination, gave fervor to 
my tenderness, and strengthened my thinking powers. I 
often ascribed these sublime visions to angels charged with 
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fashioning my soul to divine ends, and they gave my eyes 
the power of seeing the inmost soul of things; they prepared 
my heart for the magic which makes the poet wretched when 
he has the fatal power of comparing what he feels with what 
exists, the great things he craves after with what he ob- 
tains; they wrote in my brain a book in which I have read 
what I was required to express; they touched my lips with the 
fire of the improvisatore. 

My father having conceived some doubts as to the tendency 
of the Oratorian teaching, came to fetch me from Pont-le- 
Voy, and placed me in a boarding-house for boys in Paris, 
situated in the Marais. I was now fifteen. On examination 
as to the requirements, the pupil from Pont-le-Voy was 
judged capable of entering the third class. The miseries I 
had endured at home, at day-school, and at Pont-le-Voy were 
renewed under a new aspect during my life at the pension 
Lepitre. My father gave me no money. When my parents 
had ascertained that I could be fed, clothed, crammed with 
Latin, and stuffed with Greek, that was enough. In the 
whole course of my career at school and college, I have known 
perhaps a thousand fellow-students, and I never heard of a 
case of such utter indifference. . 

Monsieur Lepitre, a fanatical adherent of the Bourbons, 
had been thrown in my father’s way at the time when some 
devoted Royalists tried to rescue Queen Marie Antoinette from 
the Temple; they had since renewed their acquaintance. 
Hence Monsieur Lepitre conceived it his duty to remedy my 
father’s oversight; but the sum he allowed me monthly was 
small, for he did not know what my parents’ intentions might 
be. 

M. Lepitre occupied a fine old house, the Hétel Joyeuse, 
where, as in all the ancient residences of the nobility, there 
was a lodge for a gate-porter. During the hour of recreation, 
before the usher took us in a file to the Lycée Charlemagne, 
the wealthy boys got breakfast at the lodge, provided by the 
porter named Doisy. Monsieur Lepitre either knew nothing 
of Doisy’s business, or he winked at it, The man was a per- 
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fect smuggler, made much of by the boys in their own in- 
terest; he was the screen for all our mischief, our confidant 
when we stole in after hours, our go-between with the lending 
library for prohibited books.. Breakfast with a cup of coffee 
was in the most aristocratic taste, in consequence of the 
exorbitant price to which colonial products rose ynder Na- 
poleon. If the use of coffee and of sugar was a luxury to our 
parents,in us it was a sign of such arrogant superiority as was 
enough to give us a passion for it, if the tendency to imita- 
tion, greediness, and the infection of fashion had not been 
enotigh: Doisy gave us credit ; he supposed that every school- 
boy must have sisters or aunts who would uphold his honor 
and pay his debts. 

For a long time I resisted the blandishments of the coffee- 
bar. If my judges could have known the force of temptation, 
the heroic efforts of my soul to attain to such stoicism, and 
the suppressed rages of my long resistance, they would have 
dried away my tears instead of provoking them to flow. But, 
boy as I was, could I have acquired the magnanimity which 
leads us to scorn the scorn of others? And I was also feeling 
perhaps the temptations of various social vices whose power 
was increased by my longing. 

At the end of the second year my father and mother came 
to Paris. The day of their arrival was announced to me by 
my brother; he was living in Paris, but had not paid me a 
single visit. My sisters were to come too, and we were all 
to see Paris together. The first day we were to dine at the 
Palais-Royal to be close to the Théatre-Francais. In spite 
of the intoxicating delight of such a programme of unhoped- 
for joys, my glee was mitigated by the sense of a coming 
storm, which so easily blights those who are inured to trou- 
bles. I had to confess a debt of a hundred francs to the Sieur 
Doisy, who threatened to apply to my parents for the money. 
I determined to make use of my brother as Doisy’s dragoman, 
to plead my repentance and mediate for ene My 
father was in favor of mercy; but my mother was relentless; 
her dark-blue eye petrified me, and she fulminated terrible 
forecasts. 
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“Tf I allowed myself such licenses at seventeen, what 
should I become later? Could I be a son of hers? Did I 
want to ruin the family? Was I the only child to be thought 
of? The career on which my brother Charles had embarked 
required an independent income, and he deserved it, for he 
had already done the family credit, while I should disgrace it. 
Did I know nothing of the value of the money I cost them? 
What benefit to my education would come of coffee and sugar? 
Was not such conduct an apprenticeship to every vice?” 
Marat was an angel as compared to me. 

After enduring the shock of this torrent, which filled my 
soul with terrors, my brother took me back to the boarding- 
house, I lost my dinner at the T'rois F'réres Provencauz, and 
was deprived of seeing Talma in Britannicus. This was 
my interview with my mother after a parting of twelve years. 

When I had gone through the “humanities,” my father 
still left me in the care of Monsieur Lepitre. I was to study 
higher mathematics, to work at law for a year, and begin the 
higher branches. 

Now, as a private boarder, and free from attending classes, 
I hoped for a truce between misery and me. But notwith- 
standing that I was now nineteen—or perhaps because I was 
nineteen—my father continued the system which had of old 
sent me to school without sufficient food, to college without 
pocket-money, and had run me into debt to Doisy. I had very 
little money at my command, and what can be done in Paris 
without money? My liberty, too, was ingeniously fettered. 
Monsieur Lepitre always sent me to the law-schools with an 
usher at my heels, who handed me over to the professor, and 
came again to escort me back. A girl would have been 
watched with less care than my mother’s fears devised for 
my protection. Paris had justifiable terrors for my parents. 
Students are secretly interested in the self-same thoughts as 
fill the heads of school-girls; do what you will, a girl always 
talks of lovers, a youth of women. 

But in Paris at that time the conversation of fellow- 
students was tinged by the Oriental and Sultan-like world of 
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the Palais-Royal. The Palais-Royal was an Eldorado of love 
where ingots ready coined were current every evening. Virgin 
doubts were there enlightened, and there our curiosity might 
find gratification. The Palais-Royal and I were asymptotes, 
ever tending to meet, but never meeting. 

This is how fate thwarted my hopes. My father had intro- 
duced me to one of my aunts, who lived in the He Saint-Louis, 
and I was to dine there every Thursday and Sunday, escorted 
thither by Madame or Monsieur Lepitre, who went out them- 
selves on those days, and called for me on their way home in 
the evening. A singular form of recreation! The Marquise 
de Listomére was a very ceremonious fine lady, to whom it 
never occurred to make me a present of a crown-piece. As 
old as a cathedral, as much painted as a miniature, and mag- 
nificently dressed, she lived in her mansion just as though 
Louis XV. were still alive, seeing none but old ladies and 
gentlemen, a company of fossils among whom I felt as if I 
were in a cemetery. No one ever spoke to me, and I had not 
the courage to speak first. Cold looks of aversion made me 
feel ashamed of my youth, which was so annoying to all the 
others. 

I hoped for the success of an escapade based on their in- 
difference, making up my mind to steal off one evening di- 
rectly after dinner and fly to the wooden galleries. My aunt, 
when once she was absorbed in whist, paid no further heed to 
me. Jean, her man-servant, cared little enough for Monsieur 
Lepitre; but those ill-starred dinners were, unfortunately, 
lengthy in consequence of the antiquity of the jaws or the 
weakness of the teeth of that ancient company. 

At last, one evening between eight and nine, I had got as 
far as the stairs, as tremulous as Bianca Capello when she 
made her escape; but just as the porter had let me out, I 
saw Monsieur Lepitre’s cab in the street, and the worthy man 
asking for me in his wheezy tones. Three times did fate 
come between the hell of the Palais-Royal and the paradise 
of my youth. On the day when, ashamed of being so ig- 
norant, and already twenty, I determined to defy every peril 
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to gain my end—at the very moment when I was about to 
evade Monsieur Lepitre as he got into a hackney coach (a 
difficult matter, for he had a club foot, and was as stout as 
Louis X VITI.)—who should appear but my mother, arriving 
in a post-chaise. I was riveted by her eye, and stood like a 
bird fascinated by a serpent. 

What chance had led to this meeting? Nothing could be 
simpler. Napoleon was making a last effort. My father, fore- 
seeing the return of the Bourbons, had come to explain mat- 
ters to my brother, who was already embarked in diplomacy 
under the Imperial rule. He had come from Tours with my 
mother. My mother had undertaken to convey me home, to 
remove me from the dangers which, to those who were keen 
enough to follow the advance of the enemy, seemed to threaten 
the capital. Thus, in a few minutes I was snatched from 
Paris, just as my residence there would have proved fateful. 

The torments of an imagination for ever agitated by 
thwarted desires, and the weariness of a life saddened by con- 
stant privations, had thrown me into study, just as in former 
times men weary of life shut themselves up in cloisters. Study 
had become a passion with me, which might have blighted me 
utterly by imprisoning me at an age when young men ought to 
be free to enjoy the activities of their natural springtime. 


This slight sketch of my early years, in which you can 
imagine much sadness, was necessary to give you some idea 
of the effect of that training on my later life. Bearing the 
stamp of so many adverse influences, at the age of twenty I 
was stunted, thin, and pale. My spirit, full of cravings, 
struggled with a body which was frail indeed in appearance, 
but which—as an old doctor of Tours was wont to say—was 
going through the last annealing process of an iron tempera- 
ment. Young in body and old in mind, I had read and 
thought so much, that I was metaphysically familiar with life 
in its highest summits, just when I was about to explore the 
tortuous difficulties of its narrow passes and the sandy ways 
of its plains. Exceptional chances had kept me late in that 
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delightful phase when the soul is conscious of its first agita- 
tion, when it is opening to its first raptures, when everything 
is fresh and full of savor. I was standing between boyhood 
prolonged by study, and manhood late in showing its green 
shoots. No young man was ever more fully prepared than I 
to feel and to love. 

To fully understand my narrative, think of me at the 
charming age when the lips are pure from falsehood, when 
the eyes are honest though veiled by lids weighed down by 
shyness in conflict with desire, when the spirit is not yet ab- 
ject before jesuitical worldliness, and when the heart is as 
timid as its first impulses are vehemently generous. 

I need say nothing of my journey from Paris to Tours 
with my mother. Her cold demeanor crushed the effusiveness 
of my affection. As we started afresh after each relay, I re- 
solved to talk to her; but a look or a word scared away the 
phrases I had composed as a beginning. At Orleans, where 
we were to sleep, my mother reproached me for my silence. 
I fell at her knees and clasped them, shedding hot tears; I 
poured out my heart to her, bursting with affection; I tried 
to soften her by the eloquence of my pleading; starving for 
love, my words might have stirred the soul of a stepmother. 
My mother told me I was acting a farce. I complained of 
her neglect ; she called me an unnatural son. There was such 
a cold grip about my heart that at Blois I went out on the 
bridge to throw myself into the Loire. I was put off from sui- 
cide simply by the height of the parapet. 

On my arrival, my two sisters, who scarcely knew me, 
showed more surprise than warmth; later, however, by com- 
parison they seemed to me full of kindliness. I was given a 
bedroom on the third floor. You will understand the extent 
of my wretchedness when I tell you that my mother left me, 
a grown man, with no linen but my shabby college outfit, and 
no wardrobe but what I had brought from Paris. 

When I flew from one end of the drawing-room to the 
other to pick up her handkerchief, she gave me thanks as 
cold as she might have granted to a servant. Watching her 
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anxiously as I did, to discover whether there were in her 
heart a friable spot where I could insert some buds of affec- 
tion, I saw her a tall, parched, thin woman, a gambler, selfish 
and insolent—like all the Listoméres, in whom impertinence 
is part of their dower. She saw nothing in life but duties 
to be performed; every cold-hearted woman I have ever met 
has made duty her religion, as she did; she accepted our 
adoration as a priest accepts incense at mass; my elder 
brother seemed to have absorbed the modicum of maternal 
feeling her heart could contain. She was constantly inflicting 
small stings of biting irony, the weapon of heartless people, 
which she freely used on us who could not retort. 

In spite of all these thorny barriers, instinctive feeling is 
held by so many roots, the pious terror inspired by a mother 
includes so many ties—indeed, to give her up as hopeless is 
too cruel a shock—that the sublime blunder of loving her 
lasted till a day when at a riper age we judged her truly. 
Then began her children’s reprisals. Their indifference, re- 
sulting from the disenchantment of the past, enhanced by the 
slimy wreckage they have rescued from it, overflows her tomb 
even. 

This frightful despotism drove out the voluptuous dreams 
I had madly hoped to realize at Tours. I flung myself des- 
perately into my father’s library, where I read all the books 
I did not already know. My long hours of study spared me 
all contact with my mother; but they left me, morally, worse 
off than ever. My eldest sister, who has since married our 
cousin the Marquis de Listomére, sometimes tried to comfort 
me without being able to soothe the irritation from which I 
suffered. I longed for death. 

Great events, of which I knew nothing, were then in the 
air. The Duc d’Angouléme, having left Bordeaux to join 
Louis X VIII. in Paris, was to be the recipient of the ovations 
prepared by the enthusiasm that possessed France on the re- 
turn of the Bourbons. Touraine in a ferment round its legit- 
imate princes, the town in a turmoil, the windows hung with 
flags, the residents all in their best, the preparations for the 
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féte, the indefinable something in the air which mounted to 
my head, all made me long to-be present at the ball that was 
to be given to the Prince. When, greatly daring, I expressed 
this wish to my mother—at, that time too ill to go out—she 
was extremely wroth. Had I dropped from the Congo, that I 
knew nothing of what was going on? How could I imagine 
that the family would not be fitly represented at the ball? In 
the absence of my father and brother, of course it would be 
my part to go. Had I no mother? Did she never think of her 
children’s happiness?—In a moment the almost disowned 
son had become a person of importance. I was as much 
amazed by finding myself of consequence as by the deluge of 
ironical reasoning with which my mother received my request. 

I questioned my sisters, and heard that my mother, who 
liked theatrical surprises, had necessarily considered the mat- 
ter of my dress. The tailors of Tours, in the sudden rush of 
customers, could none of them undertake to fit me out. So 
my mother had sent for a needlewoman, who, as usual in pro- 
vincial towns, was supposed to be able to do every kind of 
sewing. A blue coat was secretly made for me, more or less 
successfully. Silk stocking and new pumps were easily pro- 
cured; men wore their waistcoats short, and I could have one 
of my father’s; for the first time in my life I donned a shirt 
with a goffered frill that gave importance to my figure and 
was lost in the folds of my cravat. When I was dressed, I was 
so little like myself that my sisters’ compliments gave me 
courage to make my appearance before the whole of assembled 
Touraine. 

It was a formidable enterprise! But too many were called 
to this festivity to allow of there being many elect. Thanks 
to my slender figure, I was able to creep into a tent in the 
gardens of the Maison Papion, and got close to the armchair 
in which the Prince was enthroned. In an instant I was 
stifled by the heat, dazzled by the lights, by the crimson hang- 
ings, the gilt ornaments, the dresses and the diamonds of the 
first public function I had ever attended. I was pushed about 
by a throng of men and women, all hustling and crowding 
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each other in a cloud of dust. The blatant brass and Bourbon 
strains of the military band were drowned by shouts of: 

“Hurrah for the Due d’Angouléme! Long live the King! 
Hurrah for the Bourbons!” 

The féte was an outbreak of enthusiasm in which every 
one vied with the rest in his vehement eagerness to hail the 
rising sun of the Bourbons, a display of party selfishness that 
left me cold, made me feel small, and shrink into myself. 

Carried away like a straw in a whirlpool, I was childishly 
wishing that I were the Duc d’Angouléme, and could mingle 
with these Princes thus made a show of to the staring crowd. 
This silly provincial fancy gave rise to an ambition dignified 
by my character and by circumstances. Who might not have 
coveted this worship, repeated on a more splendid scale a few 
months later when all Paris rushed to greet the Emperor on 
his return from the island of Elba? This supreme power 
over the masses, whose feelings and vitality discharge them- 
selves into one soul, made me a sudden devotee to Glory, the 
goddess who puts the French to the sword nowadays, as the 
Druidess of old sacrificed the Gauls. 

And then, as suddenly, I saw the woman who was fated to 
goad perpetually my ambitious hopes and to crown them by 
throwing me into contact with Royalty. 

Too shy to ask any one to dance with me, and fearing, too, 
that I might make confusion in the figures, I naturally felt 
very awkward, not knowing what to do with myself. Just 
when I was most conscious of the fatigue of constantly mov- 
ing under the pressure of the crowd, an officer trod on my 
feet, which were swollen by the pressure of my shoes and by 
the heat. This crowning annoyance disgusted me with the 
whole affair. It was impossible to get away, and I took refuge 
in a corner at the extreme end of a vacant bench, where I sat 
down, my gaze fixed, motionless, and sulky. A woman, mis- 
led by my delicate looks, took me for a boy half asleep while 
awaiting my mother’s pleasure, and seated herself by me with 
- the light movement of a bird settling on its nest. I was at 
once aware of a feminine fragrance which flashed upon my 
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soul as Oriental poetry has flashed upon it since. I looked at 
my neighbor, and was more dazzled by her than I had been 
by the ball. 

If you have at all entered into my previous life, you can 
guess the emotions that swelled my heart. My eyes were sud- 
denly fascinated by white rounded shoulders that made me 
long to bury my face in them, shoulders faintly pink, as if 
they were blushing to find themselves bare for the first time, 
bashful shoulders with a soul of their own and a satin skin 
shining in the light like a silken fabric. Between these shoul- 
ders ran a furrow which my eyes, bolder than my hand, glided 
into. My heart beat as I stood up to look over them, and I 
was entirely captivated by a bosom modestly covered with 
gauze, perfect in roundness, and bluely veined as it lay softly 
bedded in lace frills. The least details of the charming head 
were allurements stirring me to endless delight: the sheen 
of the hair knotted above a neck as peach-like as a little girl’s, 
the white partings made by the comb along which my imagi- 
nation played as in a new-made path—everything together 
turned my brain. 

Looking round to make sure that no one saw me, I buried 
my face in that back as a baby hides in its mother’s breast, 
and kissed those shoulders all over, rubbing my cheek against 
them. The lady gave a piercing cry, inaudible above the mu- 
sic; she turned sharply around, saw me, and said, “Mon- 
sieur !” 

If she had said, “My good boy, what possesses you?” I 
should perhaps have killed her; but this word Monsieur 
brought hot tears to my eyes. 

I was petrified by a look fired with righteous anger, and 
an exquisite face crowned with a plait of fair brown hair, in 
harmony with those adorable shoulders. The crimson of of- 
fended modesty flamed in her face, which was already soft- 
ening with a woman’s forgiveness for a mad act when she is 
the cause of it, and when she sees a passion of worship in the 
tears of repentance. She rose and walked away with the 
dignity of a queen. 
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Then I understood how ridiculous was my position; then, 
and not till then, I felt that I was dressed like a Savoyard’s 
monkey. I was ashamed. I sat there quite stupefied, relish- 
ing the apple I had stolen, feeling on my lips the warmth of 
the blood I had scented; quite unrepentant, and following 
with my eyes this being come down from heaven. Then, 
overpowered by this first physical indulgence of my heart’s 
wild fever, I wandered through the ballroom, now a desert, 
' without finding the unknown vision. I went home and to 
Hed, an altered creature. 

A new soul,a soul with iridescent wings, had burst its chrys- 
alis within me. My favorite star,dropping from the blue waste 
where I had admired it, had become woman, while preserving 
' its light, its sparkle, and its brilliancy. Suddenly, knowing 
nothing of. love, I had fallen in love. Is not this first irrup- 
tion of the most intense feeling a man can know a very 
strange thing? I had met some pretty women in my aunt’s 
drawing-room; they had not made the slightest impression 
on me. Is there an hour, a conjunction of the stars, a com- 
bination of fitting circumstances, a particular woman above 
all other women, which seal a passion as exclusive at the age 
when passion includes the whole female sex? 

As I thought that my chosen lady dwelt in Touraine, I in- 
haled the air with rapture; I saw a blue in the sky which I 
have never since perceived elsewhere. 

Though mentally I was in ecstasy, I seemed to be very ill; 
my mother was at once alarmed and remorseful. Like ani- 
mals aware of approaching distemper, I would creep into a 
corner of the garden to dream of the kisses I had stolen. A 
few days after the memorable ball my mother began to as- 
cribe my neglect of study, my indifference to her searching 
looks, my heedlessness of her irony, and my gloomy behavior, 
to the natural development of a growing man. Country air, 
the universal remedy for every malady of which science can 
give no account, was regarded as the best means of curing me 
of my apathy. My mother decided that I should spend a few 
days at Frapesle, a chateau on the Indre, between Montvazon 
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and Azay-le-Rideau, with a friend of hers, to whom, no doubt, 
she gave her private instructions. 

On the day when I was thus given the key of the fields, I 
had plunged so deeply into the ocean of love that I had 
crossed it. I knew not my fair one’s name; what could I call 
her or where could I find her? To whom indeed could I speak 
of her? My natural shyness increased the unaccountable ter- 
rors which possess a young heart at the first flutter of love, 
and made me begin with the melancholy which is the end of 
a hopeless passion. I was quite content to come and go and 
wander about the country, with the childlike spirit that is 
ready for anything and has a certain tinge of chivalry; I was 
prepared to hunt through all the country-houses of Touraine, 
wandering on foot, and saying at each pretty turret, “It will 
be there!” 


So one Thursday morning I left Tours by the Saint-Eloy 
gate, I crossed the bridges of Saint-Sauveur, I reached Pon- 
cher, my nose in the air in front of every house I passed, and 
was on the road to Chinon. For the first time in my life I 
could rest under a tree, walk fast or slowly as [I list, without 
being called to account by any one. To a poor creature so 
utterly crushed by the various despotisms which weigh more 
or less on every young life, the first taste of freedom, though 
exerted in trifles, brought unspeakable expansion to my 
soul. 

Several reasons combined to make that a high day full of 
delights. In my childhood my walks had never taken me 
more than a league out of the town. My excursions in the 
neighborhood of Pont-le-Voy and the walks I had taken in 
Paris had not surfeited me with rural beauty. Nevertheless, 
I had retained from the earliest impressions of my life a 
strong feeling of the beauty inherent in the scenery round 
Tours, with which I was familiar. Thus, though I was new 
to what constitutes the poetry of a site, I was unconsciously 
exacting, as men are who have conceived of the ideal of an art 
without ever having practised it. 
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To go to the chateau of Frapesle, those who walk or ride 
shorten the way by crossing the common known as the Landes 
de Charlemagne, a waste lying at the top of the plateau which 
divides the valley of the Cher from that of the Indre, and 
which is reached by a cross-road from Champy. This flat and 
sandy down, depressing enough for about a league, ends in a 
coppice adjoining the road to Saché, the village nearest to 
Frapesle. This country lane, leading into the Chinon road 
at some distance beyond Ballan, skirts an undulating plain 
devoid of remarkable features as far as the hamlet of Artanne. 
Thence a valley opens down to the Loire, from Montvazon at 
the head; the hills seem to rebound under the country-houses 
on each range of slopes; it is a glorious emerald basin, and 
at the bottom the Indre winds in serpentine curves. I was 
startled by the view into a rapturous astonishment for which 
the dulness of the Landes or the fatigue of my walk had pre- 
pared me:—lIf this woman, the flower of her sex, inhabits a 
spot on earth, it must be this! 

At the thought I leaned against a walnut-tree; and now, 
whenever I revisit that beloved valley, I go to rest under its 
boughs. Under that tree, the confidant of all my thoughts, I 
examine myself as to the changes that may have taken place 
during the time that has elapsed since last I left it. 

My heart had not deceived me: it was there that she dwelt; 
the first chateau I could see on a shelf of the down was her 
home. When I sat down under my walnut-tree, the noonday 
sun struck sparks from the slates of her roof and the glass 
panes of her windows. Her cambric dress was the white spot 
I could see among some vines under a pleached alley. She 
was, as you know already, though as yet you know nothing, 
the Lily of this Valley, where she grew for heaven, filling it 
with the fragrance of her virtues. I saw an emblem of in- 
finite love with nothing to keep it alive but an object only 
once seen, in the long watery ribband which glistens in the 
sun between two green banks, in the rows of poplars which 
deck that vale of love with moving tracery, in the oak woods 
thrust forward between the vineyards on the hillsides rounded 
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by the river into constant variety, and in the soft outlines 
crossing each other and fading to the horizon. 

If you wish to see Nature fair and virginal as a bride, go 
thither some spring day; if you want to solace the bleeding - 
wounds of your heart, return in the late days of autumn. In 
spring Love flutters his wings under the open sky; in autumn 
we dream of those who are no more. Weak lungs inhale a 
healing freshness, the eye finds rest on golden-hued groves 
from which the soul borrows sweet peace. 

At the moment when I looked down on the valley of the 
Indre, the mills on its falls gave voice to the murmuring vale ; 
the poplars laughed as they swayed; there was not a cloud in’ 
the sky; the birds sang, the grasshoppers chirped, everything 
was melody. Never ask me again why I love Touraine! I do 
not love it as we love our childhood’s home, nor as we love 
an oasis in the desert; I love it as an artist loves art. I love 
it less than I love you; still, but for Touraine, perhaps I 
should not now be alive. 

Without knowing why, my eyes were riveted to the white 
spot, to the woman who shone in that garden as the bell of a 
convolvulus shines among shrubs and is blighted by a touch. 
My soul deeply stirred, I went down into this bower, and 
presently saw a village, which to my highly-strung poetic 
mood seemed matchless. Picture to yourself three mills, 
charmingly situated among pretty islets with imbayed banks, 
and crowned with clumps of trees, in the midst of a meadow 
of water; for what other name can I give to the aquatic vege- 
tation, so brightly tinted, which carpets the stream, floats on 
its surface, follows its eddies, yields to its caprices, and bends 
to the turmoil of waters lashed by the mill-wheels. Here and 
there rise shoals of pebbles on which the river breaks in a 
fringe of surf reflecting the sun. Amaryllis, water-lilies, 
white and yellow, reeds, and phlox dress the banks with glo- 
rious hues. A crumbling bridge of rotten timbers, its piles 
hung with flowers, its balustrade covered with herbage and 
velvety mosses, and hanging over the stream, but not yet 
fallen ; time-worn boats, fishing-nets, the monotonous song of 
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a shepherd, ducks paddling from isle to isle, or preening them- 
selves on the shoals—le jard, as the coarse gravel deposited 
by the Loire is called; miller’s men, a cap over one ear, load- 
ing their mules; every detail made the scene strikingly art- 
less. Then, beyond the bridge, imagine two or three farms, 
a dove-cote, sundry turrets, thirty houses or more, standing 
apart in gardens divided by hedges of honeysuckle, jessamine, 
and clematis; heaps of manure in front of every door, and 
cocks and hens in the road—and you see the village of Pont- 
du-Ruan, a pretty hamlet crowned with an old church of 
characteristic style, a church of the time of the Crusades, such 
as painters love for their pictures. Set it all in the midst 
of ancient walnut-trees, of young poplars with their pale gold 
foliage, add some elegant dwellings rising from broad mead- 
ows where the eye loses itself under the warm misty sky, and 
you will have some idea of the thousand beauties of this lovely 
country. 

I followed the lane to Saché along the left bank of the 
river, noting the details of the hills that broke the line of the 
opposite shore. At last I reached a park of venerable trees 
which showed me that I was at Frapesle. I arrived exactly 
as the bell was ringing for late breakfast. After this meal, 
my host, never suspecting that I had come from Tours on foot, 
took me all over his grounds, and from every part of them 
I could see the valley under various aspects; here through a 
vista, and there spread out before me. In many places my 
gaze was attracted to the horizon by the broad golden tide 
of the Loire, where between the rolling hills sails showed their 
fantastic shapes flying before the wind. As I climbed a ridge 
I could admire for the first time the chateau of Azay, a dia- 
mond with a thousand facets, with the Indre for a setting, 
and perched on piles buried in flowers. There in a dell I saw 
the romantic mass of the chateau of Saché, a melancholy spot, 
full of harmonies too sad for superficial minds, but dear to 
poets whose spirit is stricken. I myself at a later time loved 
its silence, its huge hoary trees, and the mystery that seemed 
to hang over that deserted hollow!—And still, each time I 
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caught sight, on the shoulder of the next hill, of the pretty 
little chateau I had seen and chosen at a first glance, my eye 
lingered on it with delight. 

“Oh, ho!” said my host, reading in my eyes an eager desire 
such as a youth of my age expresses without guile, “you scent 
a pretty woman from afar as a dog scents game.” 

IT did not like the tone of this remark, but I asked the name 
of the place and of the owner. 

“Tt is Clochegourde,” said he, “a pretty house belonging to 
the Comte de Mortsauf, the representative of a family noted 
in the history of Touraine, whose fortune dates from the time 
of Louis XI., and whose name reveals the adventure to which 
he owes his arms and his fame. He is descended from a 
man who survived hanging. The arms borne by the Mort- 
saufs are:—Or, on a cross potent and counter potent, sable, a 
fleur-de-lys rooted, of the field. Motto, Diew saulve le Rot 
notre Sire. 

“The Count came to settle here on the return of the 
émigrés. The house of Lenoncourt-Givry becomes extinct in 
his wife, who was a Demoiselle de Lenoncourt; Madame de 
Mortsauf is an only child. The small wealth of this family 
is in such strong contrast to the splendor of their names that 
from pride—or perhaps from necessity—they always live at 
Clochegourde, and see no one. Hitherto their devotion to 
the Bourbons may have justified their isolation; but I doubt 
whether the King’s return will change their way of living. 
When I settled here last year I paid them a call of politeness; 
they returned it, and asked us to dinner. Then the winter 
kept us apart for some months, and political events delayed 
our return, for I have only lately come home to Frapesle. 
Madame de Mortsauf is a woman who might take the first 
place anywhere.” 

“Does she often go to Tours?” 

“She never goes there. Yes,” he added, correcting himself, 
“she went there quite lately, on the occasion when the Due 
d’Angouléme passed through, and was very gracious to Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf.” 
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“Tt is she!” I cried. 

“She! Who?” 

“A woman with beautiful shoulders.” 

“You will find many women with beautiful shoulders in 
Touraine,” said he, laughing; “but if you are not tired, we 
can cross the river and go up to Clochegourde, where you may 
possibly recognize your fine shoulders.” 

I agreed, not without reddening from pleasure and shyness. 
By about four o’clock we reached the house on which my eyes 
had so fondly lingered. This little chateau, which looked well 
in the landscape, is,in fact,a modest building. It has five win- 
dows in front; that at each end of the south front projects by 
about two yards, giving the effect of wings, and adding to the 
importance of the house. The middle window serves as the 
door, whence double steps lead to a garden extending in ter- 
races down to a meadow bordering the Indre. Though this 
meadow is divided by a lane from the lowest terrace shaded 
by a row of ailantus and acacia trees, it looks like part of 
the grounds, for the lane is sunk between the terrace on one 
side and a thick hedge on the other. The slope between the 
house and the river is taken advantage of to avoid the incon- 
venience of being so near the water without losing the pretty 
effect. Under the dwelling-house are the stables, coach- 
houses, storerooms, and kitchens, with doors under archways. 

The roof is pleasingly curved at the angles, the dormer 
windows have carved mullions, and finials of lead over the 
gables. The slates, neglected no doubt during the Revolu- 
tion, are covered with the rust-colored and orange clinging 
lichens that grow on houses facing the south. The glass door 
at the top of the steps has above it a little campanile on which 
may be seen the achievement of the Blamont-Chauvrys; quar- 
terly gules, a pale vair between two hands proper, and or, two 
lances sable in chevron. The motto, See, but touch not, 
struck me strangely. The supporters, a griffin and a dragon 
chained or, had a good effect in sculpture. The Revolution 
had damaged the ducal coronet and the crest, a palm branch 
vert fruited or. Senart, Secretary to the Committee of Pub- 
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lic Safety, was Bailiff of Saché till 1781, which accounts for 
this destruction. 

The decorative character gives an elegant appearance to 
this country-house, as delicately finished as a flower, and 
hardly seeming to weigh on the ground. Seen from the val- 
ley, the ground floor looks as if it were the first floor; but on 
the side towards the courtyard it is on the same level as a 
wide path ending in a lawn graced with raised flower-beds. 
To right and left vineyards, orchards, and some arable land 
dotted with walnut-trees slope away steeply, surrounding the 
house with verdure down to the brink of the river, which is 
bordered on this side with clumps of trees whose various tints 
of green have been grouped by the hand of Nature. 

As I mounted the winding road to Clochegourde, I admired 
these well-assorted masses, and breathed an atmosphere redo- 
lent of happiness. Has our moral nature, like physical na- 
ture, electric discharges and swift changes of temperature ? 
My heart throbbed in anticipation of the secret events which 
were about to transform it once for all, as animals grow 
sportive before fine weather. This, the most important day 
in my life, was not devoid of any circumstance that could con- 
tribute to sanctify it. Nature had dressed herself like a 
maiden going forth to meet her beloved; my soul had heard 
her voice for the first time, my eyes had admired her, as fruit- 
ful, as various as my imagination had painted her in those 
day-dreams at school of which I have told you something, 
but too little to explain their influence over me, for they were 
as an apocalypse figuratively predicting my life; every inci- 
dent of it, happy or sad, is connected with them by some 
whimsical image, by ties visible only to the eye of the soul. 

We crossed an outer court, enclosed by the outbuildings of 
a rural habitation—a granary, a winepress, cow-houses, and 
stables. A servant, warned by the barking of a watchdog, 
came out to meet us, and told us that Monsieur le Comte, who 
had gone to Azay in the morning, would presently return no 
doubt, and that Madame la Comtesse was at home. My host 
looked at me. I trembled to think that he might not choose to 
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call on Madame de Mortsauf in her husband’s absence, but he 
bid the servant to announce our names. 

Driven by childish eagerness, I hurried into the long ante- 
room which ran across the house. 

“Come in, pray,” said a golden voice. 

Although Madame de Mortsauf had spoken but one word at 
the ball, I recognized her voice, which sank into my soul, and 
filled it as a sunbeam fills and gilds a prisoner’s cell. Then, 
reflecting that she might recognize me, I longed to fly; it was 
too late; she appeared at the drawing-room door, and our eyes 
met. Which of us reddened most deeply I do not know. She 
returned to her seat in front of an embroidery frame, the ser- 
vant having pushed forward two chairs; she finished drawing 
her needle through as an excuse for her silence, counted two 
or three stitches, and then raised her head, that was at once 
proud and gentle, to ask Monsieur de Chessel to what happy 
chance she owed the pleasure of his visit. 

Though curious to know the truth as to my appearance 
there, she did not look at either of us; her eyes were fixed on 
the river; but from the way she listened, it might have been 
supposed that she had the faculty of the blind, and knew all 
the agitations of my soul by the least accent of speech. And 
this was the fact. 

Monsieur de Chessel mentioned my name and sketched my 
biography. I had come to Tours some few months since with 
my parents, who had brought me home when the war threat- 
ened Paris. She saw in me a son of Touraine, to whom the 
province was unknown, a young man exhausted by excessive 
work, sent to Frapesle to rest and amuse myself, and to whom 
he had shown his estate, as it was my first visit. JI had told 
him, only on reaching the bottom of the hill, that I had 
walked from Tours that morning; and fearing overfatigue, 
as my health was feeble, he had ventured to call at Cloche- 
gourde, thinking she would allow me to rest there. Monsieur 
de Chessel spoke the exact truth. But a genuinely happy 
chance seems so elaborate an invention, that Madame de 
Mortsauf was still distrustful; she looked at me with eyes so 
cold and stern, that I lowered mine, as much from a vague 
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sense of humiliation as to hide the tears I withheld from fall- 
ing. The haughty lady saw that my brow was moist with 
sweat; perhaps, too, she guessed the tears, for she offered me 
any refreshment I might need with a comforting kindness 
which restored my powers of speech. 

I blushed like a girl caught in the wrong, and in a voice 
quavering like an old man’s, I replied with thanks, but de- 
clining anything. 

“All I wish,” I said, raising my eyes, which met hers for 
the second time, but for an instant as short as a lightning- 
flash, “i$ that you will allow me to remain here; I am so stiff 
with fatigue that I cannot walk.” 

“How can you doubt the hospitality of our lovely prov- 
ince?” said she. “You will perhaps give us the pleasure of 
seeing you at dinner at Clochegourde?” she added to her 
neighbor. : 

I flashed a look at my friend, a look so full of entreaty, that 
he beat about the bush a little to accept this invitation, which, 
by its form, required a refusal. 

Though knowledge of the world enabled Monsieur de Ches- 
sel to distinguish so subtle a shade, an inexperienced youth 
believes so firmly in the identity of word and thought in a 
handsome woman, that I was immensely surprised when, as 
we went home in the evening, my host said to me: 

“T stayed because you were dying to do so; but if you can- 
not patch matters up, I may be in a scrape with my neigh- 
bors.” 

This “if you cannot patch matters up” gave me matter for 
thought. If Madame de Mortsauf liked me, she could not be 
annoyed with the man who had introduced me to her. So 
Monsieur de Chessel thought I might be able to interest her— 
was not this enough to give me the power? This solution 
confirmed my hopes at a moment when I needed such support. 

“That is hardly possible,” replied Monsieur de Chessel, “my 
wife expects us.” 

“She has you every day,” replied the Countess, “and we 
can send her a message. Is she alone?” | 
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“She has the Abbé de Quélus with her.” 

“Very well then,” said she, rising to ring the bell, “you will 
dine with us.” 

This time Monsieur de Chessel thought her sincere, and 
gave me a look of congratulation. 

As soon as I was certain of spending a whole evening under 
this roof, I felt as if eternity were mine. To many an un- 
happy wretch to-morrow is a word devoid of meaning, and at 
this moment I was one of those who have no belief in to-mor- 
row; when I had a few hours to call my own, I crowded a 
lifetime of rapture into them. 

Madame de Mortsauf then began to talk of the country, of 
the crops, of the vines—subjects to which I was a stranger. 
In the mistress of a house this behavior argues want of breed- 
ing, or else contempt for the person she thus shuts out of the 
conversation, but in the Countess it was simply embarrass- 
ment. Though at first I fancied she was affecting to regard 
me as a boy, and envied the privilege of thirty years, which 
allowed Monsieur de Chessel to entertain his fair neighbor 
with such serious matters, of which I understood nothing, 
and though I tormented myself by thinking that everything 
was done for him; within a few months I knew all that a 
woman’s silence can mean, and how many thoughts are dis- 
guised by desultory conversation. 

I at once tried to sit at my ease in my chair; then I per- 
ceived the advantage of my position, and gave myself up to 
the delight of hearing the Countess’ voice. The breath of her 
soul lurked behind the procession of syllables, as sound is 
divided in the notes of a keyed flute; it died undulating on 
the ear, whence it seemed to drive the blood. Her way of 
pronouncing words ending in 7 was like the song of birds; her 
pronunciation of ch was like a caress; and the way in which 
she spoke the letter ¢ betrayed a despotic heart. She uncon- 
sciously expanded the meaning of words, and led your spirit 
away into a supernatural world. How often have I permitted 
a discussion to go on which I might have ended; how often 
have I allowed myself to be unjustly blamed, merely to hear 
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that music of the human voice, to breathe the air that came 
from her lips so full of her soul, to clasp that spoken light 
with as much ardor as I could have thrown into pressing the © 
Countess to my heart! What a song, as of some joyful swal- 
low, when she could laugh; but what a ring, as of a swan call- 
ing to its fellow-swans, when she spoke of her sorrows! 

The Countess’ inattention to me allowed me to study her. 
My eyes feasted as they gazed at the lovely speaker; they em- 
braced her form, kissed her feet, played with the ringlets of 
her hair. And all the time I was a prey to the terror which 
only those can understand who have, in the course of their 
lives, known the immeasurable joys of a genuine passion. I 
was afraid lest she should detect my gaze fixed on the spot be- 
tween her shoulders which I had kissed so ardently. My fear 
whetted the temptation, and I yielded to it. I looked, my 
eye rent the stuff of her dress, and I saw a mole that marked 
the top of the pretty line between her shoulders, a speck lying 
on milk; this, ever since the ball, had blazed out of the dark- 
ness in which the sleep of youths seems to float when their 
imagination is ardent and their life chaste. 

I can sketch for you the principal features which would 
everywhere have attracted attention to the Countess; but the 
most exact drawing, the warmest glow of color, would express 
nothing of it. Her face is one of those of which no one could 
give a true portrait but the impossible artist whose hand can 
paint the glow of inward fires,and render theluminous essence 
which science denies, which language has no word for, but 
which a lover sees. Her mass of fine fair hair often gave her 
headaches, caused no doubt by a sudden rush of blood to the 
head. Her rounded forehead, prominent like that of La 
Gioconda, seemed to be full of unspoken ideas, of suppressed 
feelings—flowers drowned in bitter waters. Her eyes were 
greenish, with spots of hazel, and always pale in color; but 
when her children were concerned, or if she were betrayed 
into any vehement emotion of joy or grief, rare in the life 
of a resigned wife, her eye could flash with a subtle flame, 
which seemed to have derived its fire from the deepest springs 
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of life, and which would no doubt dry them up; a lightning 
gleam that has wrung tears from me when she shed on me her 
terrible disdain, and that she found adequate to abash the 
boldest gaze. 

A Greek nose that Phidias might have chiseled, joined by 
a double curve to lips of exquisite shape, gave strength to her 
oval face, and her complexion, like a camellia-petal, was 
charmingly tinted with tender rose in the cheeks. She was 
not thin, but this did not detract from the grace of her figure, 
nor from the roundness that made every outline beautiful, 
though fully developed. You will at once understand the 
character of this perfection when I tell you that at the junc- 
tion with the upper arm of the dazzling bosom that had be- 
witched me, there could be no roll nor wrinkle. Her throat, 
where her head was set on, showed none of those hollows that 
make some women’s necks iook like tree-trunks; the muscles 
showed no cords, and every line was curved with a grace as 
distracting to the eye as to the painter’s brush. A delicate 
down died away on her cheeks, and on the back of her neck, 
catching the light with a silky sheen. Her ears were small 
and shapely—the ears of a slave and of a mother, she used 
to say. Later, when I dwelt in her heart, she would say, 
“Here comes Monsieur de Mortsauf,” and be quite right, 
when I could as yet hear nothing—I, whose hearing is re- 
markably keen. Her arms were beautiful; her hands, with 
their turned-up finger-tips, were long, and the nails set into 
the flesh as in antique statues. 

I should offend you by attributing greater beauty to a flat 
figure than to a full one, but that you are an exception. A 
round figure is a sign of strength; but women who are built 
so are imperious, wilful, and voluptuous rather than tender. 
Women who are flatly formed are, on the contrary, self-sac- 
rificing, full of refinement, and inclined to melancholy; they 
are more thoroughly women. A flat figure is soft and supple; 
a full one is rigid and jealous. Now you know the kind of 
shape she had. She had the foot of a lady; a foot that walks 
little, is easily tired, and is engaging to look upon when it 
peeps from under the petticoat. 
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Though she was the mother of two children, I have never 
met with any woman more genuinely maidenly. Her expres- 
sion was so girlish, and at the same time amazed and dreamy, 
that it brought the eye back to gaze, as a painter invites it 
back to a face in which his genius has embodied a world of 
feelings. Her visible qualities indeed can only be expressed 
by comparisons. Do you remember the wild, austere fra- 
grance of a heath we plucked on our way home from the Villa 
Diodati, a flower you admired so much for its coloring of pink 
and black,—then you will understand how this woman could 
be elegant enough so far from the world, natural in her ex- 
pressions, refining all that came to behold her—pink and 
black. Her frame had the green tenderness we admire in 
leaves but just opened, her mind had the intense concentra- 
tion of a savage’s, she was a child in feeling sobered by grief, 
the mistress of the house, and an unwedded soul. 

She was charming without artifice in her way of sitting 
down, of rising, of being silent, or of throwing out a remark. 
Habitually reserved, and vigilant as the sentinel on whom the 
safety of all depends, ever on the watch for disaster, she some- 
times smiled in a way that betrayed a laughing spirit buried 
under the demeanor required by her mode of life. Her wo- 
manly vanity had become a mystery; she inspired romance in- 
stead of the gallant attentions which most women love; she 
revealed her genuine self, her living fire, her blue dreams, as 
the sky shows between parting clouds. This involuntary self- 
betrayal made a man thoughtful, unless indeed he were con- 
scious of an unshed tear, dried by the fire of his passion. 

The rareness of her movements, and yet more of her looks— 
for she never looked at anybody but her children—gave in- 
eredible solemnity to all she did and said, when she did or said 
a thing with that manner which a woman can assume if she is 
compromising her dignity by an avowal. 

Madame de Mortsauf was, on that day, wearing a cambric 
gown with fine pink stripes, a collar with a broad hem, a black 
sash and black boots. Her hair was simply twisted into a knot 
and held by a tortoise-shell comb, 
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There is the promised sketch. But the constant emanation 
of her spirit on all who were about her, that nourishing ele- 
ment diffused in waves as the sun diffuses its light, her essen- 
tial nature, her attitude in serene hours, her resignation in a 
storm, all the chances of life which develop character, depend, 
like atmospheric changes, on unexpected and transient cir- 
cumstances which have no resemblance to each other excepting 
in the background against which they are seen. This will in- 
evitably be depicted as part of the incidents of this narra- 
tive—a true domestic epic, as great in the sight of the wise 
as tragedies are in the eyes of the crowd; a tale which will in- 
terest you, both by the part I played in it and by its resem- 
blance to that of a woman’s destiny. 


Everything at Clochegourde was characterized by English 
neatness. The drawing-room in which the Countess was sit- 
ting was paneled throughout, and painted in two shades of 
stone color. On the chimney shelf stood a clock in a ma- 
hogany case surmounted by a tazza, and flanked by two large 
white-and-gold china jars in which stood two Cape heaths. 
On the console was a lamp; in front of the fireplace a back- 
gammon board. Thick cotton ropes looped back the plain 
white calico curtains without any trimming. Holland covers, 
bound with green galoon, were over all the chairs, and the 
worsted work stretched on the Countess’ frame sufficiently 
revealed the reason for so carefully hiding the furniture. This 
simplicity was really dignified. No room, of all I have seen 
since, has ever filled me with such a rush of pregnant impres- 
sions as I then felt crowding on me in that drawing-room at 
Clochegourde—a room as still and remote as its mistress’ life, 
and telling of the monastic regularity of her occupations. 
Most of my ideas, even my most daring flights in science or 
in politics, have had their birth there, as perfumes emanate 
from flowers; and here grew the unknown plant which shed 
its fertilizing power over me; here glowed the solar heat which 
developed all that was good and dried up all that was bad in 
me. 
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From the window the view extended over the valley from the 
hill where Pont-de-Ruan lies scattered, to the chateau of Azay, 
and the eye could follow the curves of the opposite downs 
varied by the turrets of Frapesle, the church, the village, and 
manor-house of Saché towering above the meadow land. ‘The 
scene, in harmony with a peaceful existence, unvaried by any 
emotions but those of family life, breathed peace into the soul. 
If I had seen her for the first time here, between the Comte 
de Mortsauf and her children, instead of discovering her in 
the splendor of her ball dress, I could not have stolen that de- 
lirious kiss, for which at this moment I felt some remorse, 
believing that it might wreck the future prospects of my pas- 
sion! No, in the gloomy temper begotten of my sad life, I 
should have knelt before her, have kissed her little boots, have 
dropped some tears on them, and have thrown myself into the 
Indre. 

But, having breathed the jessamine freshness of her skin 
and tasted the milk in that cup of love, my soul was filled with 
longing and hope for human joys: I would live, I would wait 
for the hour of fulfilment as a savage looks out for the mo- 
ment of revenge. I longed to swing from the branches, to 
rush among the vines, to wallow in the Indre; my companions 
should be the silence of the night, the languor of living, the 
heat of the sun, that I might eat at my leisure the delicious 
apple I had bitten into. If she had asked me for the singing- 
flower, or the riches buried by Morgan the Destroyer, I would 
have found them for her only to obtain the real riches, the 
speechless blossom that I longed for. 

When I roused myself from the dream into which I had 
been thrown by contemplating my idol, during which a ser- 
vant had come in to speak to her, I heard her talking of the 
Count. Then only did it strike me that a woman belonged 
to her husband. The thought made my brain reel. I felt a 
fierce but dreary curiosity to see the possessor of this treasure. 
Two feelings were uppermost—hatred and fear ; hatred, which 
recognized no obstacle and measured every difficulty without 
dread; fear, vague indeed but genuine, of the coming strug- 
gle, of its result, and, above all, of Her. A prey to inde 
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scribable presentiments, I dreaded the handshaking which is 
so undignified; I had visions of those elastic difficulties 
against which the firmest will is battered and blunted; I 
feared the power of inertia, which in our day deprives social 
life of the moments of climax that passionate souls crave for. 

“Here comes Monsieur de Mortsauf,” said she. 

I started to my feet like a frightened horse. Though this 
impulse did not escape the notice of either Monsieur de Ches- 
sel or the Countess, I was spared any speechless comment, for 
a diversion was effected by a little girl, of about six years old 
as I supposed, who came in saying: 

“Here is my father.” 

“Well, Madeleine?” said her mother. 

The child gave her hand to Monsieur de Chessel when he 
held out his, and looked at me fixedly after making an as- 
tonished little courtesy. 

“Are you satisfied with her health?” said Monsieur de Ches- 
sel to the Countess. 

“She is better,” replied the mother, stroking the little girl’s 
hair as she sat huddled in her lap. 

A question from Monsieur de Chessel taught me the fact 
that Madeleine was nine years old; I showed some surprise 
at my mistake, and my astonishment brought a cloud to the 
mother’s brow. My friend shot me one of those looks by 
which men of the world give us a second education. This 
was, no doubt, a mother’s wound which might not be opened 
or touched. A frail creature, with colorless eyes and a skin as 
white as porcelain lhghted from within, Madeleine would 
probably not have lived in the air of a town. Country air, 
and the care with which her mother brooded over her, had 
kept the flame alive in a body as delicate as a plant grown in 
a hothouse in defiance of the severity of the northern climate. 
Though she was not at all like her mother, she seemed to 
have her mother’s spirit, and that sustained her. Her thin, 
black hair, her sunken eyes, hollow cheeks, lean arms, and 
narrow chest told of a struggle between life and death, an 
unceasing duel in which the Countess had hitherto been vic- 
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torious. The child made an effort to be gay, no doubt to 
spare her mother suffering; for now and again, when she 
was unobserved, she languished like a weeping willow. You 
might have taken her for a gypsy child suffering from hunger, 
who had begged her way across country, exhausted but brave, 
and dressed for her public. 

“Where did you leave Jacques?” asked her mother, kissing 
her on the white line that parted her hair into two bands like 
a raven’s wings. 

“He is coming with my father.” 

The Count at this moment came in, leading his little boy 
by the hand. Jacques, the very image of his sister, showed the 
same signs of weakliness. Seeing these two fragile children 
by the side of such a magnificently handsome mother, it was 
impossible not to understand the causes of the grief which 
gave pathos to the Countess’ brow and made her silent as to 
the thoughts which are confided to God alone, but which stamp 
terrible meaning on the forehead. Monsieur de Mortsauf, as 
he bowed to me, gave me a glance not so much of inquiry as 
of the awkward uneasiness of a man whose distrust arises 
from his want of practical observation and analysis. 

After mentioning my name, and what had brought me 
thither, his wife gave him her seat and left the room. The 
children, whose eyes centered in their mother’s as if they de- 
rived their light from her, wanted to go with her; she said, 
“Stay here, my darlings,” and laid her finger on her lips. 

They obeyed, but they looked sad. 

Oh! To hear that word “darling,” what task might one not 
have undertaken? Like the children, I felt chilled when she 
was no longer there. 

My name changed the Count’s impulses with regard to me. 
From being cold and supercilious, he became, if not affection- 
ate, at least politely pressing, showed me every mark of con- 
sideration, and seemed happy to see me. Long ago my 
father had devoted himself to play a noble but inconspicuous 
part for our sovereigns, full of danger, but possibly useful. 
When all was lost, and Napoleon had climbed to the highest 
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pinnacle, like many secret conspirators, he had taken refuge 
in the peace of a provincial life and quiet home, bowing be- 
fore accusations as cruel as they were unmerited—the inevi- 
table reward of gamblers who stake all for all or nothing, and 
collapse after having been the pivot of the political machine. 
I, knowing nothing of the fortunes, the antecedents, or the 
prospects of my own family, was equally ignorant of the 
details of this forgotten history which Monsieur de Mortsauf 
remembered. However, if the antiquity of my name, in his 
eyes the most precious hallmark a man could possess, might 
justify a reception which made me blush, I did not know the 
real reason till later. For the moment the sudden change put 
me at my ease. When the two children saw that the conver- 
sation was fairly started among us three, Madeleine slipped 
her head from under her father’s hand, looked at the open 
door, and glided out lke an eel, followed by Jacques. They 
joined their mother, for I heard them talking and trotting 
about in the distance, like the hum of bees round the hive that 
is their home. 

I studied the Count de Mortsauf, trying to guess at his 
character, but I was so far interested by some leading features 
to go no further than a superficial examination of his counte- 
nance. Though he was no more than five-and-forty, he looked 
nearly sixty, so rapidly had he aged in the general wreck 
which closed the eighteenth century. The fringe of hair, like 
a monk’s, which framed his bald head, ended over his ears in 
grizzled locks on his temples. His face had a remote re- 
semblance to that of a white wolf with a blood-stained muzzle, 
for his nose was hot and red, like that of a man whose consti- 
tution is undermined, whose digestion is weak, and his blood 
vitiated by early disease. His flat forehead, too wide for a 
face that ended in a point, was furrowed across at unequal 
distances, the result of an open-air life, and not of intellec- 
tual labors, of constant ill-fortune, and not of the effort to 
defy it. His cheek-bones, high and sunburnt, while the rest 
of his face was sallow, showed that his frame was so strongly 
built as to promise a long life, 
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His bright, tawny, hard eye fell on you like winter sun- 
shine, luminous without heat, restless without thought, dis- 
trustful without purpose. His mouth was coarse and domi- 
neering, his chin long and flat. 

He was tall and thin, with the air of a gentleman who relies 
on a conventional standard of worth, who feels himself su- 
perior to his neighbor by right, inferior in fact. ‘The easy- 
going habits of a country life made him neglectful of his per- 
son; his clothes were those of a country proprietor, regarded 
alike by the peasants and by his neighbors as merely repre- 
senting a landed estate. His brown, sinewy hands showed 
that he never wore gloves, unless for riding, or on Sunday 
to go to church. His shoes were clumsy. 

Although ten years of exile, and ten of agricultural life, 
had thus affected his appearance, he still bore traces of noble 
birth. The most rancorous Liberal—a word not then coined— 
would at once have discerned in him the chivalrous loyalty, 
the unfading convictions of a constant reader of the Quotidi- 
enne, and have admired him as a religious man, devoted to 
his party, frank as to his political antipathies, incapable of 
being personally serviceable to his side, very capable of 
ruining it, and ignorant of the state of affairs in France. The 
Count was, in fact, one of those upright men who yield not 
a jot, and obstinately bar all progress, valuable to die weapon 
in hand at the post assigned to them, but stingy enough to 
give their life rather than their money. 

During dinner I detected in the hollows of his faded cheeks, 
and in the glances he stole at his children, the traces of cer- 
tain importunate thoughts which came to die on the surface. 
Who that saw him could fail to understand him? Who 
would not have accused him of having transmitted to his chil- 
dren their lack of vitality! But even if he blamed himself, 
he allowed no one else the right of condemning him. He was 
as bitter as an authority consciously at fault, but without suf- 
ficient magnanimity or charm to make up for the quota of 
suffering he had thrown into the scale; and that his private 
life must be full of harshness could be seen in his hard feat- 
ures and ever-watchful eyes. 
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Thus, when his wife came back, with the two children 
clinging to her, I apprehended disaster, as when walking over 
the vaults of a cellar the foot has a sort of sense of the depths 
below. Looking at these four persons together, looking at 
them, as I did, each in turn, studying their faces and their 
attitude towards each other, thoughts of melancholy fell upon 
my heart as fine gray rain throws a mist over a fair land- 
scape after a bright sunrise. 

When the immediate subject of conversation was exhausted, 
the Count again spoke of me, overlooking Monsieur de Ches- 
sel, and telling his wife various facts relating to my family 
which were perfectly unknown to me. He asked me how old 
I was. When I told him, the Countess repeated my start of 
surprise at hearing the age of her little girl. She thought me 
perhaps about fourteen. This, as I afterwards learned, was a 
second tie that bound her to me so closely. I read in her soul. 
Her motherly instinct was roused, enlightened by a late sun- 
beam which gave her a hope. On seeing me at past twenty so 
fragile and yet so wiry, a voice whispered to her perhaps, 
“They will live!” She looked at me inquisitively, and I felt 
at the moment that much ice was melted between us. She 
seemed to have a thousand questions to ask, but reserved them 
all. 

“Tf you are ill from overwork,” said she, “the air of our 
valley will restore you.” 

“Modern education is fatal to children,” the Count said. 
“We cram them with mathematics, we beat them with ham- 
mers of science, and wear them out before their time. You 
must rest here,’ he went on. “You are crushed under the 
avalanche of ideas that has been hurled down on you. What 
an age must we look forward to after all this teaching brought 
down to the meanest capacity, unless we can forefend the evil 
by placing education once more in the hands of religious 
bodies !” 

This speech was indeed the forerunner of what, he said one 
day at an election when refusing to vote for a man whose 
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talents might have done good service to the royalist cause: “I 
never trust a clever man,” said he to the registrar of votes. 

He now proposed to take us round the gardens, and rose. 

“Monsieur ” said the Countess. 

“Well, my dear?” he replied, turning round with a rough 
haughtiness that showed how much he wished to be master in 
his own house, and how little he was so at this time. 

“Monsieur walked from Tours this morning; Monsieur de 
Chessel did not know it, and took him for a walk in Frapesle.” 

“You were very rash,” said he to me, “though at your 
age ,’ and he wagged his head in token of regret. 

The conversation was then resumed. I very soon found out 
how perverse his Royalism was, and what caution was neces- 
sary to swim in his waters without collisions. The servant, 
now arrayed in livery, announced dinner. Monsieur de Ches- 
sel gave his arm to Madame de Mortsauf, and the Count gaily 
put his hand in mine to go to the dining-room, which was at 
the opposite end to the drawing-room, on the same floor. 

This room, floored with white tiles made in the country, 
and wainscoted waist high, was hung with a satin paper di- 
vided into large panels framed with borders of fruit and 
flowers ; the window-curtains were of cotton stuff, bound with 
red; the sideboards were old Boule inlay, and the woodwork 
of the chairs, upholstered with needlework, was of carved 
oak. The table, though abundantly spread, was not luxuri- 
ous; there was old family plate of various dates and patterns, 
Dresden china—not yet in fashion again—octagonal water- 
bottles, agate-handled knives, and bottle-stands of Chinese 
lacquer. But there were flowers in varnished tubs, with 
notched and gilt rims. I was delighted with these old- 
fashioned things, and I thought the Réveillon paper, with its 
flowered border, superb. 

The glee that filled all my sails hindered me from dis- 
cerning the insuperable obstacles placed between her and me 
by this imperturbable life of solitude in the country. I sat 
by her, at her right, I poured out her wine and water. Yes! 
Unhoped for joy! I could touch her gown, I ate her bread. 
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Only three hours had gone by, and my life was mingling with 
hers! And we were bound together, too, by that terrible kiss, 
a sort of secret which filled us alike with shame. 

I was defiantly base; I devoted myself to pleasing the 
Count, who met all my civilities half-way; I would have 
fondled the dog, have been subservient to the children’s least 
whim; I would have bought them hoops or marbles, have 
been their horse to drive; I was only vexed that they had not 
already taken possession of me as a thing of their own. Love 
has its intuition as genius has, and I dimly perceived that his 
violence and surliness and hostility would be the ruin of my 
hopes. This dinner was to me a time of exquisite raptures. 
Finding myself under her roof, I forgot her real coldness, and 
the indifference that lay beneath the Count’s politeness. In 
love, as in life, there is a period of full growth where it is self- 
sufficient. I made some blundering answers, in keeping with 
the secret tumult of my passions; but no one could guess this, 
much less she who knew nothing of love. The rest of the 
evening was as a dream. 

This beautiful dream came to an end when, by the light of 
the moon, in the hot fragrant night, I again crossed the Indre 
amid the white visions that hung over the fields and shore and 
hills, hearing the thin, monotonous call on one note, melan- 
choly and incessant, at equal intervals, uttered by some tree- 
frog of which I know not the scientific name, but which, since 
that fateful day, I never hear but with extreme delight. 

Here, again, though rather late, I discerned, as elsewhere, 
the stony insensibility against which all my feelings had 
hitherto been blunted ; I wondered whether it would be always 
thus; I believed myself to be under some fatal influence; the 
gloomy incidents of my past life struggled with the purely 
personal joys I had just experienced. 

Before re-entering Frapesle, I looked back at Clochegourde 
and saw below a boat, a punt such as in Touraine is called a 
towe, moored to an ash-tree, and rocking in the stream. This 
boat belonged to Monsieur de Mortsauf, who used it for fish- 
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“Well,” said Monsieur de Chessel, when there was no dan- 
ger of our being overheard, “I need not ask you if you have 
found the lady with the beautiful shoulders. You may be 
congratulated on the welcome you received from Monsieur de 
Mortsauf. The deuce! Why, you have taken the citadel at 
a blow.” 

This speech, followed up by the remarks I before mentioned, 
revived my downcast spirit. I had not spoken a word since 
leaving Clochegourde, and my host ascribed my silence to hap- 
piness. 

“How so?” said I, with a touch of irony, which might 
have seemed to be the outcome of restrained passion. 

“He never in his life received any one so civilly.” 

“T may confess that I was myself astounded at his polite- 
ness,” said I, feeling what bitterness lay behind his words. 

Though I was too much inexperienced in the ways of the 
world to understand the cause of Monsieur de Chessel’s ani- 
mus, I was struck by the tone which betrayed it. My host 
was so unlucky as to be named Durand, and he made himself 
ridiculous by renouncing his father’s name—that of a noted 
manufacturer who had made an immense fortune during the 
Revolution, and whose wife was the sole heiress of the Ches- 
sel family, an old connection of lawyers risen from the citi- 
zen class under Henry IV., like most of the Paris magistracy. 

Monsieur de Chessel, ambitious of the highest flight, wished 
to kill the primitive Durand to attain to the realms he 
dreamed of. He first called himself Durand de Chessel, then 
D. de Chessel, then he was Monsieur de Chessel. After the 
Restoration he endowed an entail with the title of Count un- 
der letters-patent granted by Louis XVIII. His children 
culled the fruits of his audacity without knowing its magni- 
tude. A speech made by a certain satirical prince long clung 
to his heels: “Monsieur de Chessel generally has something 
of the Durand about him,” said His Highness. And this 
witticism was long a joy in Touraine. 

Parvenus are like monkeys, and not less dexterous. Seen 
from above we admire their agility in climbing; but when 
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they have reached the top, nothing is to be seen but their more 
shameful side. The wrong side of my entertainer was made 
of meanness puffed up with envy. He and a peerage are to 
this day points that cannot meet. To be pretentious and jus- 
tify it is the insolence of strength; but a man who is beneath 
the pretensions he owns to is in a constantly ridiculous posi- 
tion, which affords a feast to petty minds. Now, Monsieur 
de Chessel has never walked in the straight path of a strong 
man; he has twice been elected deputy, twice rejected of the 
electors; one day Director-General, the next nothing at all, 
not ever Préfet ; and his successes and defeats have spoiled his 
temper and given him the acrid greed of an ambitious failure. 
Though a fine fellow, intelligent, and capable of high achieve- 
ment, the spirit of envy perhaps—which gives zest to exist- 
ence in Touraine, where the natives waste their brains in 
jealous spite—was fatal to him in the higher social spheres, 
where faces that frown at others’ fortune are rarely popular, 
or sulky lips unready to pay compliments but apt at sarcasm. 
If he had wished for less, he might perhaps have gained more; 
but he, unfortunately, was always proud enough to insist on 
walking upright. 

At the time of my visit, Monsieur de Chessel was in the 
dawn of his ambition, Royalism smiled on him. He affected 
grand airs perhaps, but to me he was the perfection of kind- 
ness. I liked him, too, for a very simple reason: under his 
roof I found peace for the first time in my life. The interest 
he took in me—little enough I dare say—seemed to me, the 
hapless outcast of my family, a model of paternal affection. 
The attentions of hospitality formed such a contrast with the 
indifference that had hitherto crushed me, that I showed 
childlike gratitude for being allowed to live unfettered and. 
almost petted. The owners of Frapesle are indeed so inti- 
mately part of the dawn of my happiness, that they dwell in 
my mind with the memories I love to live in. At a later time, 
in the very matter of the King’s letters-patent, I had the 
satisfaction of doing my host some little service. 

Monsieur de Chessel spent his fortune with an amount of 
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display that aggrieved some of his neighbors; he could buy 
fine horses and smart carriages; his wife dressed handsomely ; 
he entertained splendidly; his servants were more numerous 
than the manners of the country demand; he affected the 
princely. The estate of Frapesle is vast. 

So, as compared with his neighbor, and in the face of all 
this magnificence, the Comte de Mortsauf, reduced to the 
family coach, which in Touraine is a cross between a mail- 
cart and a post-chaise, compelled too by his lack of fortune to 
make Clochegourde pay, was a Tourangeau, a mere gentleman 
farmer, till the day when royal favor restored his family to 
unhoped-for dignity. The welcome he had extended to me, 
the younger son of an impoverished family, whose coat-of- 
arms dates from the Crusades, had been calculated to throw 
contempt on the wealth, the woods, the farms and meadows 
of his neighbor, a man of no birth. 

Monsieur de Chessel had quite understood the Count. In- 
deed, their intercourse had always been polite, but without 
the daily exchange, the friendly intimacy which might have 
existed between Clochegourde and Frapesle, two domains di- 
vided only by the river, and whose mistresses could signal to 
each other from their windows. 

Jealousy, however, was not the only reason for the Comte 
de Mortsauf’s solitary life. His early education had been 
that given to most boys of good family—an insufficient and 
superficial smattering, on which were grafted the lessons of 
the world, Court manners, and the exercise of High Court 
functions or some position of dignity. Monsieur de Mortsauf 
had emigrated just when this second education should have 
begun, and so missed it. He was one of those who believed in 
the early restoration of the Monarchy in France; in this con- 
viction he had spent the years of exile in lamentable idleness. 
Then, when Condé’s army was broken up, after the Count’s 
courage had marked him as one of its most devoted soldiers, 
he still counted on returning ere long with the white standard, 
and never attempted, like many of the émigrés, to lead an in- 
dustrious life. Perhaps he could not bear to renounce his 
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name in order to earn his bread in the sweat of the toil he 
despised. 

His hopes, always held over till the morrow, and a sense of 
honor too, kept him from engaging in the service of a foreign 
power. 

Suffering undermined his strength. Long expeditions on 
foot without sufficient food, and hopes for ever deceived, in- 
jured his health and discouraged his spirit. By degrees his 
poverty became extreme. Though to some men misfortune 
is a tonic, there are others to whom it is destruction, and the 
Count was one of these. When I think of this unhappy gen- 
tleman of Touraine, wandering and sleeping on the highroads 
in Hungary, sharing a quarter of a sheep with Prince Ester- 
hazy’s shepherds—from whom the traveler could beg a loaf 
which the gentleman would not have accepted from their 
master, and which he many a time refused at the hands of 
the foes of France—I could never harbor a bitter feeling 
against the émigré, not even when I saw him ridiculous in 
his day of triumph. 

Monsieur de Mortsauf’s white hair had spoken to me of 
terrible sufferings, and I sympathize with all exiles too 
strongly to condemn them. The Count’s cheerfulness— 
Frenchman and Tourangeau as he was—quite broke down; 
he became gloomy, fell ill, and was nursed out of charity in 
some German asylum. His malady was inflammation of the 
mesentery, which often proves fatal, and which, if cured, 
brings in its train a capricious temper, and almost always 
hypochondria. His amours, buried in the most secret depths 
of his soul, where I alone ever unearthed them, were of a 
debasing character, and not only marred his life at the time, 
but ruined it for the future. 

After twelve years’ misery, he came back to France, whither 
Napoleon’s decree enabled him to return. When, as he 
crossed the Rhine on foot, he saw the steeple of Strasbourg 
one fine summer evening, he fainted away.— ‘France! 
France!’ I cried, ‘This is France!’ as a child cries out, 
‘Mother!’ when it is hurt,” he told me, 
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Born to riches, he was now poor; born to lead a regiment 
or govern the State, he had no authority, no prospects; born 
healthy and robust, he came home sick and worn out. Bereft 
of education in a country where men and things had been 
growing, without interest of any kind, he found himself des- 
titute even of physical and moral strength. His want of for- 
tune made his name a burden to him. His unshaken con- 
victions, his former attachment to Condé, his woes, his memo- 
ries, his ruined health, had given him a touchy susceptibility, 
which was likely to find small mercy in France, the land of 
banter. Half dead, he got as far as le Maine, where, by some 
accident, due perhaps to the civil war, the revolutionary govy- 
ernment had forgotten to sell a farm of considerable extent, 
which the farmer in possession had clung to, declaring that it 
was his own. 

When the Lenoncourt family, living at Givry, a chateau 
not far from this farm, heard that the Comte de Mortsauf 
had come back, the Duc de Lenoncourt went to offer him shel- 
ter at Givry till he should have time to arrange his residence. 
The Lenoncourts were splendidly generous to the Count, who 
recovered his strength through several months’ stay with 
them, making every effort to disguise his sufferings during 
this first interval of peace. The Lenoncourts had lost their 
enormous possessions. So far as name was concerned, the 
Comte de Mortsauf was a suitable match for their daughter; 
and Mademoiselle de Lenoncourt, far from being averse to 
marrying a man of five-and-thirty, old and ailing for his age, 
seemed quite content. Her marriage would allow her to live 
with her aunt, the Duchesse de Verneuil (sister to the Prince 
de Blamont-Chauvry), who was a second mother to the girl. 

As the intimate friend of the Duchesse de Bourbon, Ma- 
dame de Verneuil was one of a saintly circle whose soul was 
Monsieur de Saint-Martin, born in Touraine, and known as 
le Philosophe inconnu (the unrecognized philosopher). The 
disciples of this philosopher practised the virtues inculcated 
by the lofty speculations of mystical Tlluminism. This doc- 
trine gives a key to the supernal worlds, accounts for life by 
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a series of transmigrations, through which man makes his 
way to sublime destinies, releases duty from its degradation 
by the law, views the woes of life with the placid fortitude 
of the Quaker, and enjoins contempt of pain, by infusing a 
mysterious maternal regard for the angel within us which 
we must bear up to Heaven. It is Stoicism looking for a 
future life. Earnest prayer and pure love are the elements 
of this creed, which, born in the Catholicism of the Roman 
Church, reverts to the bosom of Primitive Christianity. 

Mademoiselle de Lenoncourt remained attached, however, 
to the Apostolic Church, to which her aunt was equally faith- 
ful. Cruelly tried by the storms of the Revolution, the Duch- 
esse de Verneuil had, towards the close of her life, assumed 
a hue of impassioned piety which overflowed into the soul of 
her beloved niece with “the light of heavenly love and the 
oil of spiritual joy,” to use the words of Saint-Martin. This 
man of peace and virtuous learning was several times the 
Countess’ guest at Clochegourde after her aunt’s death; to 
her he had been a constant visitor. When staying at Cloche- 
gourde, Saint-Martin could superintend the printing of his 
latest works by Letourney of Tours. 

Madame de Verneuil, with the inspiration of wisdom that 
comes to old women who have experienced the storms of life, 
gave Clochegourde to the young wife that she might have a 
home of her own. With the good grace of old people—which, 
when they are gracious, is perfection—she surrendered the 
whole house to her niece, reserving only one room, over that 
she had formerly used, which was taken by the Countess. 
Her almost sudden death cast a shroud over the joys of the 
united household, and left a permanent tinge of sadness on 
Clochegourde as well as on the young wife’s superstitious 
soul. The early days of her married life in Touraine were 
to the Countess the only period, not indeed of happiness, but 
of light-heartedness in all her life. 

After the miseries of his life in exile, Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf, thankful to foresee a sheltered existence in the future, 
went through a sort of healing of the spirit; he inhaled in 
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this valley the intoxicating fragrance of blossoming hope. 
Being obliged to consider ways and means, he threw himself 
into agricultural enterprise, and at first found some delight 
in it; but Jacques’ birth came like a lightning stroke, blight- 
ing the present and the future; the physician pronounced 
that the child could not live. The Count carefully concealed 
this sentence of doom from his wife; then he himself con- 
sulted a doctor, and had none but crushing answers, confirmed 
as to their purport by Madeleine’s birth. 

These two events, and a sort of inward conviction as to the 
inevitable end, added to the Count’s ill-health. His name 
extinct; his young wife, pure and blameless but unhappy in 
her marriage, doomed to the anxieties of motherhood without 
knowing its joys,—all this humus of his past life, filled with 
the germs of fresh sufferings, fell on his heart and crowned 
his misery. 

The Countess read the past in the present, and foresaw 
the future. Though there is nothing so difficult as to make 
a man happy who feels where he has failed, the Countess 
attempted the task worthy of an angel. In one day she be- 
came a Stoic. After descending into the abyss whence she 
could still see the heavens, she devoted herself, for one man, 
to the mission which a Sister of Charity undertakes for the 
sake of all; and to reconcile him with himself, she forgave 
him what he could not forgive himself. The Count grew 
avaricious, she accepted the consequent privations; he dreaded 
being imposed upon, as men do whose knowledge of the 
world has filled them with repulsions, and she resigned herself 
to solitude and to his distrust of men without a murmur; 
she used all a woman’s wiles to make him wish for what was 
right, and he thus credited himself with ideas, and enjoyed in 
his home the pleasures of superiority which he could not have 
known elsewhere. 

Finally, having inured herself to the path of married life, 
she determined never to leave her home at Clochegourde; for 
she perceived in her husband a hysterical nature whose eccen- 
tricities, in-a neighborhood so full of envy and gossip, might 
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be interpreted to the injury of their children. Thus nobody 
had a suspicion of Monsieur de Mortsauf’s incapacity and 
aberrations; she had clothed the ruin with a thick hanging 
of ivy. The Count’s uncertain temper, not so much discon- 
tented as malcontent, found in his wife a soft and soothing 
bed on which it might repose, its secret sufferings alleviated 
by cooling dews. 

This sketch is a mere outline of the facts repeated by Mon-. 
sieur de Chessel under the promptings of private spite. His 
experience of the world had enabled him to unravel some of 
the mysteries lurking at Clochegourde. But though Madame 
de Mortsauf’s sublime attitude might deceive the world, it 
could not cheat the alert wits of love. 

When I found myself alone in my little bedroom, an in- 
tuition of the truth made me start up in bed. I could not 
endure to be at Frapesle when I might be gazing at the win- 
dows of her room. I dressed myself, stole downstairs, and 
got out of the house by a side door in a tower where there was 
a spiral stair. The fresh night air composed my spirit. I 
crossed the Indre by the Moulin-Rouge bridge, and presently 
got into the heaven-sent little boat opposite Clochegourde, 
where a light shone in the end window towards Azay. 

Here I fell back on my old dreams, but peaceful now, and 
soothed by the warbling of the songster of lovers’ nights and 
the single note of the reed warbler. Ideas stole through my 
brain like ghosts, sweeping away the clouds which till now 
had darkened the future. My mind and senses alike were 
under the spell. With what passion did my longing go forth 
to her! How many times did I repeat, like a madman, “Will 
she be mine?” 

If, during the last few days, the universe had expanded 
before me, now, in one night, it gained a centre. All my will, 
all my ambitions were bound up in her; I longed to be all I 
might for her sake, and to fill and heal her aching heart. 
How lovely was that night spent below her window, in the 
midst of murmurous waters, plashing over the mill-wheels, 
and broken by the sound of the clock at Saché as it told the 
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hours. In that night, so full of radiance, when that starry 
flower illumined my life, I plighted my soul to her with the 
faith of the hapless Castilian Knight whom we laugh at in 
Cervantes—the faith of the beginnings of love. 

At the first streak of dawn in the sky, the first piping bird, 
I fled to the park of Frapesle; no early country yokel saw me, 
no one suspected my escapade, and I slept till the bell rang for 
breakfast. 


Notwithstanding the heat, when breakfast was over I went 
down to the meadow to see the Indre and its islets once more, 
the valley and its downs of which I professed myself an 
ardent admirer; but, with a swiftness of foot which might 
defy that of a runaway horse, I went back to my boat, my wil- 
lows, and my Clochegourde. All was still and quivering, as 
the country is at noon. The motionless foliage was darkly 
defined against the blue sky; such insects as live in sunshine 
—green dragon-flies and iridescent flies—hovered round the 
ash-trees and over the reeds; the herds chewed the cud in 
the shade, the red earth glowed in the vineyards, and snakes 
wriggled over the banks. What a change in the landscape 
that I had left so cool and coy before going to sleep! 

On a sudden I leaped out of the punt, and went up the road 
to come down behind Clochegourde, for I fancied I had seen 
the Count come out. I was not mistaken; he was skirting a 
hedge, going no doubt towards a gate opening on the Azay 
road by the side of the river. 

“How are you this morning, Monsieur le Comte?” 

He looked at me with a pleased expression. He did not 
often hear himself thus addressed. 

“Quite well,” said he. “You must be very fond of the coun- 
try to walk out in this heat ?” 

“Was I not sent here to live in the open air?” 

“Well, then, will you come and see them reaping my rye?” 

“With pleasure,” said I. “But I am, I must confess to 
you, deplorably ignorant. JI do not know rye from wheat, 
or a poplar from an aspen; T know nothing of field-work, or 
of the ways of tilling the land.” 
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“Well, then, come along,” said he gleefully, turning back 
by the hedge. “Come by the little upper gate.” 

He walked along inside the hedge, and I outside. 

“You will never learn anything from Monsieur de Chessel,” 
said he; “he is much too fine a gentleman to trouble himself 
beyond looking through his steward’s accounts.” 

So he showed me his yards and outbuildings, his flower- 
garden, orchards, and kitchen-gardens. Finally, he led me 
along the avenue of acacias and ailantus on the river bank, 
where, at the further end, I saw Madame de Mortsauf and the 
two children. 

A woman looks charming under the play of the frittered, 
quivering tracery of leaves. Somewhat surprised, no doubt, 
by my early visit, she did not move, knowing that we should 
go to her. The Count bid me admire the view of the valley, 
which, from thence, wore quite a different aspect from any I 
had seen from the heights. You might have thought yourself 
in a corner of Switzerland. The meadow-land, channeled by 
the brooks that tumble into the Indre, stretches far into 
the distance, and is lost in mist. On the side towards Mont- 
bazon spreads a wide extent of verdure; everywhere else the 
eye is checked by hills, clumps of trees, and rocks. 

We hastened our steps to greet Madame de Mortsauf, who 
suddenly dropped the book in which Madeleine was read- 
ing and took Jacques on her knee, in a fit of spasmodic cough- 
ing. 

“Why, what is the matter?” said the Count, turning pale. 

“He has a relaxed throat,” said the mother, who did not 
seem to see me; “it will be nothing.” 

She was supporting his head and his back, and from her 
eyes shot two rays that infused life into the poor feeble boy. 

“You are extraordinarily rash,” said the Count sharply; 
“you expose him to a chill from the river, and let him sit on a 
stone bench!” 

“But, father, the bench is burning,” cried Madeleine. 

“They were stifling up above,” said the Countess. 
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“Women will always be in the right!” said he, turning to 
me. 

To avoid encouraging or offending him by a look, I gazed 
at Jacques, who complained of a pain in his throat, and his 
mother carried him away. As she went, she could hear her 
husband say: 

“When a mother has such sickly children, she ought to 
know how to take care of them.” 

Hideously unjust, but his self-conceit prompted him to jus- 
tify himself at his wife’s expense. 

The Countess flew on, up slopes and steps; she disappeared 
through the glass door. 

Monsieur de Mortsauf had seated himself on the bench, his 
head bent, lost in thought; my position was intolerable; he 
neither looked at me nor spoke. Good-bye to the walk during 
which I meant to make such way in his good graces. I cannot 
remember ever in my life to have spent a more horrible quar- 
ter of an hour. I was bathed in perspiration as I considered— 

“Shall I leave him? Shall I stay?” 

How many gloomy thoughts must have filled his brain 
to make him forget to go and inquire how Jacques was! Sud- 
denly he rose and came up to me. We turned together to look 
at the smiling scene. 

“We will put off out walk till another day, Monsieur le 
Comte,” I said gently. 

“Nay, let us go,” said he. “I am, unfortunately, used to 
see such attacks—and I would give my life without a regret 
to save the child’s.” 

“Jacques is better now, my dear; he is asleep,” said the 
golden voice. Madame de Mortsauf appeared at the end of 
the walk; she had come back without rancor or bitterness, 
and she returned by bow. “I am pleased to see that you like 
Clochegourde,” she said to me. 

“Would you like me to go on horseback to fetch Monsieur 
Deslandes, my dear?” said he, with an evident desire to win 
forgiveness for his injustice. 

“Do not be anxious,” replied she. “Jacques did not sleep 
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last night, that is all. The child is very nervous; he had a 
bad dream, and I spent the time telling him stories to send 
him to sleep again. His cough is entirely nervous. I have 
soothed it with a gum lozenge, and he has fallen asleep.” 

“Poor dear!” said he, taking her hand in both of his, and 
looking at her with moistened eyes. “I knew nothing of it.” 

“Why worry you about trifles? Go and look at your rye. 
You know that if you are not on the spot, the farmers will let 
gleaners who do not belong to the place clear the fields before 
the sheaves are carried.” 

“T am going to take my first lesson in farming, madame,” 
said I. 

“You have come to a good master,” replied she, looking at 
the Count, whose lips were pursed into the prim smile of sat- 
isfaction commonly known as la bouche en ceur. 

Not till two months later did I know that she had spent 
that night in dreadful anxiety, fearing that her son had the 
croup. And I was in the punt, softly lulled by dreams of love, 
fancying that from her window she might see me adoring the 
light of the taper which shone on her brow furrowed by mortal 
fears. 

As we reached the gate, the Count said in a voice full of 
emotion, “Madame de Mortsauf is an angel!” 

The words staggered me. I knew the family but slightly as 
yet, and the natural remorse that comes over a youthful soul 
in such circumstances cried out to me: 

“What right have you to disturb this perfect peace ?” 

The Count, enchanted to have for his audience a youth 
over whom he could so cheaply triumph, began talking of the 
future prospects of France under the return of the Bourbons. 
We chatted discursively, and I was greatly surprised at the 
strangely childish things he said. He was ignorant of facts 
as well proven as geometry; he was suspicious of well- 
informed persons; he had no belief in superiority; he laughed 
at progress, not perhaps without reason; and I found in him 
a vast number of sensitive chords compelling me to take so 
much care not to wound him that a long conversation was a 
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labor to the mind. When I had thus laid a finger on his 
failings, I felt my way with as much pliancy as the Countess 
showed in coaxing them. At a later stage of my life I should 
undoubtedly have fretted him; but I was as timid as a child, 
and thinking that I myself knew nothing, or that men of ex- 
perience knew everything, I was amazed at the wonders 
worked at Clochegourde by this patient husbandman. I heard 
his plans with admiration. Finally,—a piece of involuntary 
flattery which won me the good gentleman’s affections,—I 
envied him this pretty estate so beautifully situated, as an 
earthly paradise far superior to Frapesle. 

“Frapesle,” said I, “is a massive piece of plate, but Cloche- 
gourde is a casket of precious gems.” 

A speech he constantly repeated, quoting me as the author. 

“Well,” said he, “before we came here it was a wilderness.” 

I was all ears when he talked of his crops and nursery plan- 
tations. New to a country life, I overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions as to the price of things and the processes of agriculture, 
and he seemed delighted to have to tell me so much. 

“What on earth do they teach you?” he asked in surprise. 

And that very first day, on going in, he said to his wife: 

“Monsieur Félix is a charming young fellow.” 

In the afternoon I wrote to my mother to tell her I . 
should remain at Frapesle, and begged her to send me clothes 
and linen. 

Knowing nothing of the great revolution that was going on, 
and of the influence it was to exert over my destinies, I sup- 
posed that I should return to Paris to finish my studies, and 
the law-schools would not re-open till early in November; so 
I had two months and a half before me. 

During the first days of my stay I tried in vain to attach 
myself to the Count, and it was a time of painful shocks. I 
detected in this man a causeless irritability and a swiftness 
to act in cases that were hopeless which frightened me. Now 
and then there were sudden resuscitations of the brave gentle- 
man who had fought so well under Condé, parabolic flashes 
of a will which, in a day of critical moment, might tear 
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through policy like a bursting shell, and which in some oppor- 
tunity for resolution and courage may make an Elbée, a Bon- 
champ, a Charette of a man condemned to live on his acres. 
The mere mention of certain possibilities would make his nose 
quiver and his brow clear, while his eyes flashed lightnings 
that at once died out. I feared lest Monsieur de Mortsauf, 
if he should read the language of my eyes, might kill me on 
the spot. 

At this period of my life I was only tender; will, which 
affects a man so strangely, was but just dawning in me. My 
vehement longing had given me a swiftly responsive sensitive- 
ness that was like a thrill of fear. I did not tremble at the 
prospect of a struggle, but I did not want to die till I had 
known the happiness of reciprocated love. My difficulties and 
my desires grew in parallel lines. 

How can I describe my feelings? I was a prey to heart- 
rending perplexities. I hoped for a chance, I watched for it; 
I made friends with the children, and won them to love me; 
I tried to identify myself with the interests of the household. 

By degrees the Count was less on his guard in my presence}. 
then I learned to know his sudden changes of temper, his fits of 
utter, causeless dejection, his gusts of rebelliousness, his bitter 
and harsh complaining, his impulses of controlled madness, his 
childish whining, his groans as of a man in despair, his unex- 
pected rages. Moral nature differs from physical nature, in- 
asmuch as nothing in it is final. The intensity of effect is 
in proportion to the character acted on, or to the ideas that 
may be associated with an action. My continuing at Cloche- 
gourde, my whole future life depended on this fantastic will. 

I could never express to you the anguish that weighed on 
my soul—as ready at that time to expand as to shrink—when 
on going in I said to myself, “How will he receive me?” What 
anxious fears crushed my heart when I descried a storm low- 
ering on that snow-crowned brow! I was perpetually on the 
alert. Thus I was a slave to this man’s tyranny, and my own 
torments enabled me te understand those of Madame de 
Mortsauf. 
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We began to exchange glances of intelligence, and my tears 
would sometimes rise when she repressed hers. Thus the 
Countess and I tested each other through sorrow. I made 
many discoveries in the course of the first six weeks—forty 
days of real annoyance, of silent joys, of hopes now engulfed 
and now rising to the top. 

One evening I found her piously meditative as she looked 
at a sunset, which crimsoned the heights with so voluptuous 
a blush, the valley spread below it like a bed, that it was im- 
possible not to understand the voice of this eternal Song of 
Songs by which Nature bids her creatures love. Was the girl 
dreaming of illusions now flown? Was the woman feeling the 
pangs of some secret comparison? I fancied I saw in her 
languid attitude a favorable opening for a first avowal. I said 
to her: 

“Some days are so hard to live through.” 

“You have read my mind,” replied she. “But how?” 

“We have so many points of contact,” said I. “Are we not 
both of the privileged few, keen to suffer and to enjoy—in 
whom every sensitive fibre thrills in unison to produce an 
echoing chord of feeling, and whose nervous system dwells 
in constant harmony with the first principle of things? Such 
beings, placed in a discordant medium, suffer torture, just as 
their enjoyment rises to ecstasy when they meet with ideas, 
sensations, or persons that-they find sympathetic. 

“And for us there is a third condition, of which the woes 
are known only to souls suffering from the same malady, and 
endowed with brotherly intelligence. We are capable of hay- 
ing impressions that are neither pleasure nor pain. Then an 
expressive instrument, gifted with life, is stirred in a void 
within us, is impassioned without an object, gives forth 
sounds without melody, utters words that die in the silence— 
a dreadful contradiction in souls that rebel against the use- 
lessness of a vacuum ; a terrible sport in which all our power is 
spent without nutrition, like blood from some internal wound. 
Our emotion flows in torrents, leaving us unutterably weak, 
in a speechless dejection for which the confessional has no 
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ear.—Have I not expressed the sufferings we both are familiar 
with ?” 

She shivered, and still gazing at the sunset, she replied: 

“How do you, who are so young, know these things? Were 
you once a woman ?” 

“Ah!” said I, with some agitation, “my childhood was like 
one long illness !” 

“T hear Madeleine coughing,” said she, hastily leaving me. 

The Countess had seen me constant in my attentions to her, 
without taking offence, for two reasons. In the first place, 
she was as pure as a child, and her thoughts never wandered 
to evil. And then I amused the Count; I was food for this 
lion without claws or mane. For I had hit on a pretext for 
my visits which was plausible to all. I could not play back- 
gammon; Monsieur de Mortsauf offered to teach me, and I 
accepted. 

At the moment when this bargain was made, the Countess 
could not help giving me a pitying look, as much as to say, 
“Well, you are rushing into the wolf’s jaws!” 

If I had failed to understand this at first, by the third day 
I knew to what I had committed myself. My patience, which 
as a result of my child-life is inexhaustible, was matured 
during this time of discipline. To the Count it was a real 
joy to be cruelly sarcastic when I failed to practise some 
rule or principle he had explained to me; if I paused to 
reflect, he complained of my slow play; if I played quickly, 
he hated to be hurried; if I left blots, while taking advantage 
of it, he said I was too hasty. It was the despotism of a 
schoolmaster, the bullying of the cane, of which I can only 
give you a notion by comparing myself to Epictetus made a 
slave to a malicious child. 

When we played for money, his constant winnings gave 
him mean and degrading joy; then a word from his wife made 
up to me for everything, and brought him back to a sense of 
decency and politeness. But ere long I fell into the torments 
of a fiery furnace I had not foreseen: at this rate my pocket- 
money was melting. 
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Though the Count always remained between his wife and 
me till I took my leave, sometimes at a late hour, I always 
hoped to find a moment when I might steal into her heart; 
but in order to attain that hour, watched for with the painful 
patience of a sportsman, I saw that I must persevere in these 
weariful games, through which I endured mental misery, and 
which were winning away all my money! 

Many a time had we sat in silence, watching an effect of 
the sun on the meadows, of the clouds in a gray sky, the blue 
misty hills, or the quivering moonbeams on the gem-like play 
of the river, without uttering a word beyond: 

“What a beautiful night!” 

“Madame, the night is a woman.” 

“And what peace !” 

“Yes; it is impossible to be altogether unhappy here.” 

At this reply she returned to her worsted-work. I had in 
fact understood the yearnings of her inmost self stirred by an 
affection that insisted on its rights. 

Without money my evenings were at an end. I wrote to 
my mother to send me some; my mother scolded me and would 
give me none for a week. To whom could I apply? And it 
was a matter of life or death to me! 

Thus at the very beginning of my first great happiness I 
again felt the sufferings which had always pursued me; in 
Paris, at school, I had evaded them by melancholy absti- 
nence, my woes were only negative; at Frapesle they were 
active; I now knew that longing to steal, those dreamed-of 
crimes and horrible frenzies which blast the soul, and which 
we are bound to stifle or lose all self-respect. My remem- 
brance of the miserable reflections, the anguish inflicted on 
me by my mother’s parsimony, have given me that holy in- 
dulgence for young men which those must feel who, without 
having fallen, have stood on the edge of the gulf and sounded 
the abyss. Though my honesty, watered with cold sweats, 
stood firm at those moments when the waters of life part and 
show the stony depths of its bed, whenever human justice 
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draws her terrible sword on a man’s neck, I say to myself, 
“Penal laws were made by those who never knew want.” 

In this dire extremity I found in Monsieur de Chessel’s 
library a treatise on backgammon, and this I studied; then 
my host was good enough to give me a few lessons. Under 
milder tuition I made some progress, and could apply the 
rules and calculations which I learned by heart. In a few 
days I was able to beat my master. But when I won he waxed 
furious; his eyes glared like a tiger’s, his face twitched, his 
brows worked as I never saw any other’s work. His frac- 
tiousness was like that of a spoilt child. Sometimes he would 
fling the dice across the room, rage and stamp, bite the dice- 
box, and abuse me. But this violence had to be stopped. As 
soon as I could play a good game, I disposed of the battle 
as I pleased. I arranged it so that we should come out nearly 
even at the end, allowing him to win at the beginning of the 
evening, and restoring the balance in the later games. 

The end of the world would have amazed the Count less 
than his pupil’s sudden proficiency; but, in fact, he never 
perceived it. The regular result of our play was a novelty 
that bewildered his mind. 

“My poor brain is tired no doubt,” he would say. “You 
always win at the finish, because by that time I have exhausted 
my powers.” 

The Countess, who knew the game, detected my purpose 
from the first, and saw in it an evidence of immense affection. 
These details can only be appreciated by those to whom 
the extreme difficulty of backgammon is known. How much 
this trifle betrayed! But love, like God as depicted by Bos- 
suet, regards the poor man’s cup of water, the struggle of the 
soldier who dies inglorious, as far above the most profitable 
victories. 

The Countess gave me one of those looks of silent grati- 
tude that overpower a youthful heart: she bestowed on me 
such a glance as she reserved for her children. From that 
thrice-blessed evening she always looked at me when she spoke 
to me, 
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T could never find words for my state of mind when I left. 
My soul had absorbed my body. I weighed nothing, I did 
not walk—I floated. I felt within me still that look that had 
bathed me in glory, just as her “Good-night, monsieur,” had 
echoed in my soul like the harmonies of the “O filii, O filiee !” 
of the Easter benediction. I was born to new life. I was 
something to her, then! 

I slept in wrappings of purple. Flames danced before my 
closed eyes, chasing each other in the dark like the pretty 
bright sparks that run over charred paper. And in my 
dreams her voice seemed something tangible—an atmosphere 
that lapped me in light and fragrance, a melody that lulled 
my spirit. 


Next day her welcome conveyed the full expression of the 
feelings she bestowed on me, and thenceforth I knew every 
secret of her tones. 

That day was to be one of the most noteworthy of my life. 
After dinner we went for a walk on the downs, and up to a 
common where nothing would grow; the soil was strong and 
dry, with no vegetable mould. There were, however, a few 
oaks, and some bushes covered with sloes; but instead of 
grass, the ground was carpeted with curled brown lichen, 
bright in the rays of the setting sun, and slippery under foot. 
I held Madeleine by the hand to keep her from falling, and 
Madame de Mortsauf gave Jacques her arm. The Count, 
who led the way, suddenly struck the earth with his stick, and 
turning round, exclaimed in a terrible tone: 

“Such has my life been!—Oh, before I knew you,” he 
added, with an apologetic glance at his wife. But it was too 
late, the Countess had turned pale. What woman would not 
have staggered under such a blow? 

“What delightful perfumes reach us here, and what won- 
derful effects of light!” cried I. “I should like to own this 
common ; I might perhaps find riches if I dug into it; but the 
most certain advantage would be living near you. But 
who would not pay highly for a view so soothing to the eye 
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of that winding river in which the soul may bathe among 
ash-trees and birch. That shows how tastes differ! .To you 
this spot of land is a common; to me it is a paradise.” 

She thanked me with a look. 

“Rhodomontade!” said he in a bitter tone. Then, inter- 
rupting himself, he said, “Do you hear the bells of Azay? I 
can positively hear the bells.” 

Madame de Mortsauf glanced at me with an expression of 
alarm, Madeleine clutched my hand. 

“Shall we go home and play a bit?” said I. “The rattle of 
the dice will hinder you from hearing the bells.” 

We returned to Clochegourde, talking at intervals. When 
we went into the drawing-room we sat in indefinable inde- 
cision. The Count had sunk into an armchair, lost in 
thought, and undisturbed by his wife, who knew the symptoms 
of his malady, and could foresee an attack. I was not less 
silent. She did not bid me leave, perhaps because she thought 
that a game of backgammon would amuse the Count and scare 
away this dreadful nervous irritation, for its outbreaks half 
killed her. 

Nothing was more difficult than to persuade the Count to 
play his game of backgammon, though he always longed for 
it. Like a mincing coquette, he had to be entreated and 
urged, so as not to seem under any obligation, perhaps because 
he felt that he was. If, at the end of some interesting con- 
versation, I forgot to go through my salamelek, he was sulky, 
sharp, and offensive, and showed his annoyance by contradict- 
ing everything that was said. Then, warned by his fractious- 
ness, I would propose a game, and he would play the coquette. 

“It was too late,” he would say, “and besides, I did not 
really care for it.” In short, no end of airs and graces, like 
a woman whose real wishes you cannot at last be sure of. 
I was humble, and besought him to give me practice in a 
science so easily forgotten for lack of exercise. 

On this occasion I had to affect the highest spirits to per- 
suade him to play. He complained of giddiness that hin- 
dered his calculations, his brain was crushed in a vice, he had 
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a singing in his ears, he was suffocating, and sighed and 
groaned. At last he consented to come to the table. Madame 
de Mortsauf then left us to put the children to bed and to 
read prayers for the household. All went well during her ab- 
sence; I contrived that Monsieur de Mortsauf should win, 
and his success restored his good-humor. The sudden transi- 
tion from a state of depression, in which he had given utter- 
ance to the most gloomy anticipations for himself, to this 
joviality like that of a drunken man, and to crazy, irrational 
mirth, distressed and terrified me. I had never seen him so 
frankly and unmistakably beside himself. Our intimacy had 
borne fruit; he was no longer on his guard with me. Day by 
day he tried to involve me in his tyranny, and find in me 
fresh food for his huamors—for it really would seem that men- 
tal disorders are living things with appetites and instincts, 
and a craving to extend the limits of their dominion as a 
landowner seeks to enlarge his borders. 
The Countess came down again, and drew near the back- 
gammon table for a better light on her work, but she sat down 
to her frame with ill-disguised apprehension. An unlucky 
move which I could not avoid changed the Count’s face; from 
cheerful it became gloomy, from purple it turned yellow, and 
his eyes wandered. Then came another blow which I could 
neither foresee nor make good. Monsieur de Mortsauf threw 
a fatally bad number which ruined him. He started up, 
threw the table over me and the lamp on the ground, struck 
his fist on the console, and leaped—for I cannot say he walked 
—up and down the room. The rush of abuse, oaths, and 
ejaculations that he poured out was enough to make one 
think that he was possessed, according to medieval belief. 
Imagine my position. 
“Go out into the garden,” said she, pressing my hand. 
I went without the Count’s noticing that I was gone. 
: From the terrace, whither T slowly made my way, I could 

ear his loud tones, and groans coming from his bedroom, 
adjoining the dining-room. Above the tempest I could also 
hear the voice of an angel, audible now and then like the 
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song of the nightingale when the storm is passing over. I 
wandered up and down under the acacias on that exquisite 
night late in August, waiting for the Countess. She would 
come; her manner had promised it. For some days an ex- 
planation had been in the air between us, and must inevita- 
bly come at the first word that should unseal the overful well 
in our hearts. What bashfulness retarded the hour of our per- 
fect understanding? Perhaps she loved, as I did, the thrill, 
almost like the stress of fear, which quenches emotion at those 
moments when we hold down the gushing overflow of life, 
when we are as shy of revealing our inmost soul as a maiden 
bride of unveiling to the husband she loves. The accumula- 
tion of our thoughts had magnified this first and necessary 
confession on both sides. 

An hour stole away. I was sitting on the brick parapet 
when the sound of her footsteps, mingling with the rustle of 
her light dress, fluttered the evening air. It was one of the 
sensations at which the heart stands still. 

“Monsieur de Mortsauf is asleep,” said she. “When he 
has one of these attacks I give him a cup of tea made of 
poppy-heads, and the crisis is rare enough for the simple 
remedy always to take effect—Monsieur,” she went on, with 
a change of tone of the most persuasive key, “an unfortunate 
accident has put you in possession of secrets which have 
hitherto been carefully kept; promise me to bury in your 
heart every memory of this scene. Do this for my sake, I 
beg of you. I do not ask you to swear it; the simple Yes of 
a man of honor will amply satisfy me.” 

“Need I even say Yes?” I asked. “Have we failed to un- 
derstand each other?” 

“Do not form an unjust opinion of Monsieur de Mortsauf 
from seeing the result of much suffering endured in exile,” 
she went on. “He will have entirely forgotten by to-morrow 
all he said to you, and you will find him quite kind and 
affectionate.” 

“Nay, madame,” said I, “you need not justify the Count. 
I will do exactly what you will. J would this instant throw 
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myself into the Indre if I could thus make a new man of 
Monsieur de Mortsauf, and give you a life of happiness. The 
only thing I cannot do is to alter my opinion, nothing is more 
essentially a part of me. I would give my life for you; I can- 
not sacrifice my conscience; I may refuse to listen to it, but 
can I hinder its speaking? Now, in my opinion, Monsieur de 
Mortsauf is s 

“T quite understand you,” she said, interrupting me to miti- 
gate the idea of insanity by softening the expression. “The 
Count is as nervous as a lady with the megrims; but it occurs 
only at long intervals, at most once a year, when the heat is 
greatest. How much evil the emigration brought in its train! 
How many noble lives were wrecked! He, I am sure, would 
have been a distinguished officer and an honor to his coun- 
try ——” 

“T know it,” I replied, interrupting in my turn, to show 
her that it was vain to try to deceive me. 

She paused and laid a hand on my brow. 

“Who has thus thrown you into our midst? Has God in- 
tended me to find a help in you, a living friendship to lean 
upon?” she went on, firmly grasping my hand. “For you 
are kind and generous a 

She looked up to heaven as if to invoke some visible evi- 
dence that should confirm her secret hopes; then she bent her 
eyes on me. Magnetized by that gaze which shed her soul 
into mine, I failed in tact by every rule of worldly guidance; 
but to some souls is not such precipitancy a magnanimous 
haste to meet danger, an eagerness to prevent disaster and 
dread of a misfortune that may never come; is it not more 
often the abrupt question of heart to heart, a blow struck to 
find out whether they ring in unison? 

Many thoughts flashed through me like light, and counseled 
me to wash out the stain that soiled my innocency even at the 
moment when I hoped for full initiation. 

“Before going any further,” said I, in a voice quavering 
from my heart-beats, audible in the deep silence, “allow me to 
purify one memory of the past——” 
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“Be silent,” said she hastily, and laying a finger on my lips 
for an instant. She looked at me loftily like a woman who 
stands too high for slander to reach her, and said in a broken 
voice, “I know what you allude to—the first and last and only 
insult ever offered me!—Never speak of that ball. Though 
as a Christian I have forgiven you, the woman still smarts 
under it.” 

“Do not be less merciful than God,” said I, my eyelashes 
retaining the tears that rose to my eyes. 

“T have a right to be more severe; I am weaker,” replied 
she. 

“But hear me,” I cried, with a sort of childish indignation, 
“even if it be for the first and last and only time in your life.” 

“Well,” said she, “speak then! Otherwise you will fancy 
that I am afraid to hear you.” 

I felt that this hour was unique in our lives, and I told her, 
in a way to command belief, that every woman at that ball 
had been as indifferent to me as every other I had hitherto 
seen; but that when I saw her—I who had spent my life in 
study, whose spirit was so far from bold—TI had been swept 
away by a sort of frenzy which could only be condemned by 
those who had never known it; that the heart of man had 
never been so overflowing with such desire as no living being 
can resist, and which conquers all things, even death 

“And scorn?” said she, interrupting me. 

“What, you scorned me?” said I. 

“Talk no more of these things,” said she. 

“Nay, let us talk of them,” replied I, in the excitement 
of superhuman anguish. “It concerns my whole being, my 
unknown life; it is a secret you must hear, or else I must die 
of despair !—And does it not concern you too—you who, with- 
out knowing it, are the Lady in whose hand shines the crown | 
held out to the conqueror in the lists?” 

I told her the story of my childhood and youth,not as I have 
related it to you, calmly judged from a distance, but in the 
words of a young man whose wounds are still bleeding. My 
yoice rang like the axe of a woodman in a forest. The dead 
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years fellcrashing down before it,and the long misery that had 
crowned them with leafless boughs. In fevered words I de- 
scribed to her a thousand odious details that I have spared 
you. I displayed the treasury of my splendid hopes, the 
virgin gold of my desires, a burning heart kept hot under the 
Alps of ice piled up through a perpetual winter. And then, 
when, crushed by the burden of my griefs uttered with the 
fire of an Isaiah, I waited for a word from the woman who 
had heard me with a downcast head, she lightened the dark- 
ness with a look, and vivified the worlds, earthly and divine, 
by one single sentence. 

“Qur childhood was the same,” said she, showing me a face 
bright with the halo of martyrdom. 

After a pause, during which our souls were wedded by the 
same consoling thought, “Then I was not the only one to 
suffer!” the Countess told me, in the tones she kept for her 
children, how luckless she had been as a girl when the boys 
were dead. She explained the difference, made by her condi- 
tion as a girl always at her mother’s skirt, between her miseries 
and those of a boy flung into the world of school. My isola- 
tion had been paradise in comparison with the grinding mill- 
stone under which her spirit was perennially bruised, until 
the day when her true mother, her devoted aunt, had saved 
her by rescuing her from the torture of which she described 
the ever-new terrors. It was a course of those indescribable 
goading pricks that are intolerable to a nervous nature which 
can face a direct thrust, but dies daily under the sword of 
Damocles—a generous impulse quashed by a stern command ; 
a kiss coldly accepted; silence first enjoined and then found 
fault with; tears repressed that lay heavy on her heart; in 
short, all the petty tyranny of convent discipline hidden from 
the eyes of the world behind a semblance of proud and senti- 
mental motherhood. Her mother was vain of her and boasted 
of her; but she paid dearly afterwards for the praise bestowed 
only for the glory of her teacher. When, by dint of docility 
and sweetness, she fancied she had softened her mother’s 
heart, and opened her own, the tyrant armed herself with 
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her confessions. A spy would have been less cowardly and 
treacherous. 

All her girlish pleasures and festivals had cost her dear, for 
she was scolded for having enjoyed them as much as for a 
fault. The lessons of her admirable education had never 
been given with love, but always with cruel irony. She owed 
her mother no grudge, she only blamed herself for loving her 
less than she feared her. Perhaps, the angel thought, this 
severity had really been necessary. Had it not prepared her 
for her present life ? 

As I listened to her, I felt as though the harp of Job, from 
which I had struck some wild chords, was now touched by 
Christian fingers, and responded with the chanted liturgy 
of the Virgin at the foot of the Cross. 

“We dwelt in the same sphere,” I cried, “before meeting 
here, you coming from the East, and I from the West.” 

She shook her head with desperate agitation: “The East 
is for you, and the West for me,” said she. “You will live 
happy, I shall die of grief! Men make the conditions of their 
life themselves; my lot is cast once for all. No power can 
break the ponderous chain to which a wife is bound by a ring 
of gold, the emblem of her purity.” 

Feeling now that we were twins of the same nurture, she 
could not conceive of semi-confidences between sister souls 
that had drunk of the same spring. After the natural sigh 
of a guileless heart opening for the first time, she told me the 
story of the early days of her married life, her first disillu- 
sionment, all the renewal of her sorrows. She, like me, had 
gone through those trivial experiences which are so great to 
spirits whose limpid nature is shaken through and through 
by the slightest shock, as a stone flung into a lake stirs the 
depths as well as the surface. 

When she married, she had some savings, the little treasure 
which represents the happy hours, the thousand trifles a young 
wife may wish for; one day of dire need she had generously 
given the whole sum to her husband, not telling him that 
these were not gold pieces, but remembrances; he had never 
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taken any account of it; he did not feel himself her debtor. 
Nor had she seen in return for her treasure, sunk in the sleep- 
ing waters of oblivion, the moistened eye which pays every 
debt, and is to a generous. soul like a perpetual gem whose 
rays sparkle in the darkest day. 

And she had gone on from sorrow to sorrow. Monsieur 
de Mortsauf would forget to give her money for housekeeping ; 
he woke up as from a dream when she asked for it, after over- 
coming a woman’s natural shyness; never once had he spared 
her this bitter experience! Then what terrors had beset her 
at the moment when this worn-out man had first shown symp- 
toms of his malady! The first outbreak of his frenzied rage 
had completely crushed her. What miserable meditations 
must she have known before she understood that her husband 
—the impressive figure that presides over a woman’s whole 
life—was a nonentity! What anguish had come on her after 
the birth of her two children! What a shock on seeing the 
searcely living infants! What courage she must have had 
to say to herself, “I will breathe life into them; they shall be 
born anew day by day!” And then the despair of finding 
an obstacle in the heart and hand whence a wife looks for 
help! 

She had seen this expanse of woes stretching before her, a 
thorny wilderness, after every surmounted difficulty. From 
the top of each rock she had discovered new deserts to cross, 
till the day when she really knew her husband, knew her 
children’s constitution, and the land she was to dwell in; till 
the day when, like the boy taken by Napoleon from the tender 
care of home, she had inured her feet to tramp through mire 
and snow, inured her forehead to flying bullets, and broken 
herself entirely to the passive obedience of a soldier. All 
these things, which I abridge for you, she related in their 
gloomy details, with all their adjuncts of cruel incidents, of 
conjugal defeats, and fruitless efforts. 

“In short,” she said in conclusion, “only a residence here 
of months would give you a notion of all the troubles the 
improvements at Clochegourde cost me, all the weary coaxing 
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to persuade him to do the thing that is most useful for his 
interests. What childish malice possesses him whenever any- 
thing I have advised is not an immédiate success! How de- 
lighted he is to proclaim himself in the right! What patience 
I need when I hear continual complaints while I am killing 
myself to clear each hour of weeds, to perfume the air he 
breathes, to strew sand and flowers on the paths he has beset 
with stones! My reward is this dreadful burden—‘I am dy- 
ing; life is a curse to me!’ 

“Tf he is so fortunate as to find visitors at home, all is for- 
gotten ; he is gracious and polite. Why cannot he be the same 
to his family? I cannot account for this want of loyalty in 
a man who is sometimes chivalrous. He is capable of going 
off without a word, all the way to Paris, to get me a dress, 
as he did the other day for that ball. Miserly as he is in his 
housekeeping, he would be lavish for me if I would allow it. 
It ought to be just the other way; I want nothing, and the 
house expenses are heavy. In my anxiety to make him happy, 
and forgetting that I might be a mother, I perhaps gave him 
the habit of regarding me as his victim, whereas with a little 
flattery I might still manage him like a child if I would stoop 
to play so mean a part! But the interests of the household 
make it necessary that I should be as calm and austere as a 
statue of Justice; and yet I too have a tender and effusive 
soul.” 

“But why,” said I, “do you not avail yourself of your in- 
fluence to be the mistress and guide him?” 

“Tf I alone were concerned, I could never defy the stolid si- 
lence with which for hours he willoppose sound arguments, nor 
could I answer his illogical remarks—the reasoning of a child. 
I have no courage against weakness or childishness; they 
may hit me, and I shall make no resistance. I might meet 
force with force, but I have no power against those I pity. 
If I were required to compel Madeleine to do something that 
would save her life, we should die together. Pity relaxes all 
my fibres and weakens my sinews. And the violent shocks of 
the past ten years have undermined me; my nervous force 
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so often attacked, is sometimes deliquescent, nothing can 
restore it; the strength that weathered those storms is some- 
times wanting. Yes, sometimes I am conquered. 

“For want of rest and of sea-bathing, which would give tone 
to my whole system, I shall be worn out. Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf will kill me, and he will die of my death.” 

“Why do you not leave Clochegourde for a few months? 
Why should not you and the children go to the sea?” 

“In the first place, Monsieur de Mortsauf would feel himself 
lost if I left him. Though he will not recognize the situation, 
he is aware of his state. The man and the invalid are at 
war in him, two different natures, whose antagonism accounts 
for many eccentricities. And indeed he has every reason to 
dread it; if I were absent, everything here would go wrong. 
You have seen, no doubt, that I am a mother perpetually on 
the watch to guard over her brood against the hawk that 
hovers over them; a desperate task, increased by the cares 
required by Monsieur de Mortsauf, whose perpetual cry is, 
‘Where is Madame?’ But this is nothing. I am at the same 
time Jacques’ tutor and Madeleine’s governess. This again 
is nothing. I am steward and bookkeeper. You will some 
day know the full meaning of my words when I say that the 
management of an estate is here the most exhausting toil. 
We have but a small income in money, and our farms are 
worked on a system of half-profits which requires incessant 
superintendence. We ourselves must sell our corn, our beasts, 
and every kind of crop. Our competitors are our own farm- 
ers, who agree with the purchasers over their wine at the 
tavern, and fix a price after being before us in the market. 

“T should tire you out if I were to tell you all the thousand 
difficulties of our husbandry. With all my vigilance, I cannot 
keep our farmers from manuring their lands from our mid- 
dens; I can neither go to make sure that our bailiffs do not 
agree with them to cheat us when the crops are divided, nor 
can I know the best time to sell. And if you think how little 
memory Monsieur de Mortsauf can boast of, and what trouble 
it costs me to induce him to attend to business, you will un- 
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derstand what a load I have to carry, and the impossibility 
of setting it down even for a moment. If I went away, we 
should be ruined. No one would listen to his orders; indeed, 
they are generally contradictory; then nobody is attached to 
him ; he finds fault too much, and is too despotic; and, like 
all weak natures, he is too ready to listen to his inferiors, and 
so fails to inspire the affection that binds families together. 
If I left the house, not a servant would stay a week. 

“So you see I am as much rooted to Clochegourde as one 
of the leaden finials is to the roof. I have kept nothing from 
you, monsieur. The neighbors know nothing of the secrets 
of Clochegourde; you now know them all. Say nothing of 
the place but what is kind and pleasant, and you will earn 
my esteem—my gratitude,” she added in a softened tone. 
“On these conditions you can always come to Clochegourde— 
you will find friends here.” 

“But I have never known what it is to suffer,” exclaimed 
I. “You alone——” 

“Nay,” said she, with that resigned woman’s smile that 
might melt granite, “do not be dismayed by my confidences. 
They show you life as it is, and not as your fancy had led 
you to hope. We all have our faults and our good points. 
If I had married a spendthrift, he would have ruined me. 
Tf I had been the wife of some ardent and dissipated youth, 
he would have been a favorite with women; perhaps he would © 
have been unfaithful, and I should have died of jealousy.—I 
am jealous!” she exclaimed in an excited tone that rang like 
the thunderclap of a passing storm. 

“Well, Monsieur de Mortsauf loves me as much as it is in 
him to love; all the affection of which his heart is capable 
is poured out at my feet, as the Magdalen poured out her 
precious balm at the feet of the Saviour. Believe me when 
I tell you that a life of love is an exception to every earthly 
law ; every flower fades, every great joy has a bitter morrow— 
when it has a morrow. Real life is a life of sorrow; this 
nettle is its fit image; it has sprouted in the shade of the 
terrace, and grows green on its stem without any sunshine. 
Here, as in northern latitudes, there are smiles in the sky, 
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rare, to be sure, but making amends for many griefs. After 
all, if a woman is exclusively a mother, is she not tied by 
sacrifices rather than by joys? I can draw down on myself 
the storms I see ready to break on the servants or on my chil- 
dren, and as I thus conduct them I feel some mysterious and 
secret strength. The resignation of one day prepares me for 
the next. 

“And God does not leave me hopeless. Though I was at 
one time in despair over my children’s health, I now see that 
as they grow up they grow stronger. And, after all, our house 
is improved, our fortune is amended. Who knows whether 
Monsieur de Mortsauf’s old age may not bring me happiness? 

“Believe me, the human being who can appear in the pres- 
ence of the Great Judge, leading any comforted soul that had 
been ready to curse life, will have transformed his sorrows 
into delight. If my suffering has secured the happiness of 
my family, is it really suffering ?” 

“Yes,” replied I. “Still, it was necessary suffering, as 
mine has been, to make me appreciate the fruit that has 
ripened here among stones. And now perhaps we may eat of 
it together, perhaps we may admire its wonders !—the flood 
of affection it can shed on the soul, the sap which can revive 
the fading leaves. Then life is no longer a burden; we have 
cast it from us. Great God! can you not understand?” I 
went on, in the mystical strain to which religious training 
had accustomed us both. “See what roads we have trodden 
to meet at last! What lodestone guided us across the ocean 
of bitter waters to the fresh springs flowing at the foot of the 
mountains, over sparkling sands, between green and flowery 
banks? Have not we, like the Kings of the East, followed 
the same star? And we stand by the manger where lies an 
awakened Babe—a divine Child who will shoot his arrows 
at the head of the lifeless trees, who will wake the world to 
new life for us by his glad cries, who will lend savor to life by. 
continual delights, and give slumbers by night and content- 
ment by day. Are we not more than brother and sister? 
What Heaven has joined, put not asunder. 
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“The sorrows of which you speak are the grain scattered 
freely abroad by the hand of the sower, to bring forth a har- 
vest already golden under the most glorious sun. Behold and 
see! Shall we not go forth together and gather it ear by 
ear ?—What fervor is in me that I dare to speak to you thus? 
Answer me, or I will never cross the Indre again.” 

“You have spared me the name of Love,” said she, inter- 
rupting me in a severe tone; “but you have described a feeling 
of which I know nothing—which to me is prohibited. You 
are but a boy, and again I forgive you; but it is for the last 
time. Understand, monsieur, my whole heart is drunk, so 
to speak, with motherhood. I love Monsieur de Mortsauf, 
not as a social duty, nor as an investment to earn eternal bliss, 
but from an irresistible feeling, clinging to him by every 
fibre of my heart. Was I forced into this marriage? I chose 
it out of sympathy with misfortune. Was it not the part of 
woman to heal the bruises of time, to comfort those who had 
stood in the breach and come back wounded ? 

“How can I tell you? I felt a sort of selfish pleasure in 
seeing that you could amuse him. Is not that purely 
motherly? Has not my long story shown you plainly that I 
have three children who must never find me wanting, on 
whom I must shed a healing dew and all the sunshine of my 
soul without allowing the smallest particle to be adulterated ? 
Do not turn a mother’s milk. 

“So, though the wife in me is invulnerable, never speak to 
me thus again. If you fail to respect this simple prohibition, 
I warn you, the door of this house will be closed against you 
for ever. I believed in pure friendship, in a voluntary brother- 
hood more stable than any natural relationship. I was mis- 
taken! I looked for a friend who would not judge me, a 
friend who would listen to me in those hours of weakness 
when a voice of reproof is murderous, a saintly friend with 
whom I should have nothing to fear. Youth is magnanimous, 
incapable of falsehood, self-sacrificing, and disinterested ; as I 
saw your constancy, I believed, I confess, in some help from 
heaven; I believed I had met a spirit that would be to me 
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alone what the priest is to all, a heart into which I might pour 
out my sorrows when they are so many, and utter my cries 
when they insist on being heard, and would choke me if I 
suppressed them. In that way my life, which is so precious 
to these children, might be prolonged till Jacques is a man. 
But this, perhaps, is too selfish. Can the tale of Petrarch’s 
Laura be repeated ?—I deceived myself, this is not the will of 
God. I must die at my post like a soldier, without a friend. 
My confessor is stern, austere—and my aunt is dead.” 

Two large tears, sparkling in the moonlight, dropped from 
her eyes and rolled down her cheeks to her chin; but I held 
out my hand in time to catch them, and drank them with 
pious avidity, excited by her words, that rang with those ten 
years of secret weeping, of expended feeling, of incessant care, 
of perpetual alarms—the loftiest heroism of your sex. She 
gazed at me with a look of mild amazement. 

“This,” said I, “is the first, holy communion of love. 
Yes; I have entered into your sorrows, I am one with your 
soul, as we become one with Christ by drinking His sacred 
blood. To love even without hope is happiness. What woman 
on earth could give me any joy so great as that of having 
imbibed your tears!—I accept the bargain which must no 
doubt bring me suffering. {[ am yours without reserve, and 
will be just whatever you wish me to be.” 

She checked me by a gesture, and said: 

“T consent to the compact if you will never strain the ties 
that bind us.” 

“Yes,” said I. “But the less you grant me, the more sure 
must I be that I really possess it.” 

“So you begin by distrusting me,” she replied, with melan- 
choly doubtfulness. 

“No, by one pure delight. For, listen, I want a name for 
you which no one ever calls you by; all my own, like the affec- 
tion that we give each other.” 

“Tt is much to ask,” said she. “However, I am less ungen- 
erous than you think me. Monsieur de Mortsauf calls me 
Blanche. One person only, the one I loved best, my adorable 
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aunt, used to call me Henriette. I will be Henriette again for 
you.” 

I took her hand and kissed it, and she yielded it with the 
full confidence which makes woman our superior—a confi- 
dence that masters us. She leaned against the brick parapet 
and looked out over the river. 

“Are you not rash, dear friend,” said she, “to rush with 
one leap to the goal of your course? You have drained at the 
first draught a cup offered you in all sincerity. But a true 
feeling knows no half measures; it is all or nothing.—Mon- 
sieur de Morisauf,” she went on after a moment’s silence, 
“is above everything loyal and proud. You might perhaps be 
tempted for my sake to overlook what he said; if he has for- 
gotten it, I will remind him of it to-morrow. Stay away from 
Clochegourde for a few days; he will respect you all the more. 
On Sunday next, as we come out of church, he will make the 
first advances. I know him. He will make up for past of- 
fences, and will like you the better for having treated him as 
a man responsible for his words and deeds.” 

“Five days without seeing you, hearing your voice.” 

“Never put such fervor into your speech to me,” said she. 

We twice paced the terrace in silence. Then, in a tone of 
command, which showed that she had entered into possession 
of my soul, she said: 

“Tt is late; good-night.” 

I wished to kiss her hand; she hesitated; then she gave it 
me, saying in a voice of entreaty: 

“Never take it unless I give it you; leave me completely 
free, or else I shall be at your bidding, and_that must not be.” 

“Good-bye,” said I. 

I went out of the little gate at the bottom of the garden, 
which she opened for me. Just as she was shutting it, she 
opened it again, and held out her hand, saying: 

“You have been indeed kind this evening. You have 
brought comfort into all my future life—Take it, my friend, 


take it.” 
I kissed it again and again, and when I looked up I saw 


that there were tears in her eyes. 
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She went up to the terrace and looked after me across the 
meadow. As I went along the road to Frapesle, I could still 
see her white dress in the moonlight; then, a few minutes 
later, a light was shining in her window. 

“Oh, my Henriette!” thought I, “the purest love that ever 
burnt on earth shall be yours.” 

I got home to Frapesle, looking back at every step. My 
spirit was full of indescribable, ineffable gladness. A glorious 
path at last lay open to the self-devotion that swells every 
youthful heart, and that in me had so long lain inert. I was 
consecrated, ordained, like a priest who at one step starts on 
a totally new life. A simple “Yes, madame,” had pledged 
me to preserve in my heart and for myself alone an irresistible 
passion, and never to trespass beyond friendship to tempt this 
woman little by little to love. Every noble feeling awoke 
within me with a tumult of voices. 

Before finding myself cabined in a bedroom, I felt that I 
must pause in rapture under the blue vault spangled with 
stars, to hear again in my mind’s ear those tones as of a 
wounded dove, the simple accents of her ingenuous confidence, 
and inhale with the air the emanations of her soul which she 
must be sending out to me. How noble she appeared to me— 
the woman who so utterly forgot herself in her religious care 
for weak or suffering or wounded creatures, her devotedness 
apart from legal chains. She stood serene at the stake of 
saintly martyrdom! I was gazing at her face as it appeared 
to me in the darkness, when suddenly I fancied that I dis- 
cerned in her words a mystical significance which made her 
seem quite sublime. Perhaps she meant that I was to be to 
her what she was to her world; perhaps she intended to derive 
strength and consolation from me by thus raising me to her 
sphere, to her level—or higher? The stars, so some bold theo- 
rists tell us, thus interchange motion and light. This thought 
at once lifted me to ethereal realms. I was once more in the 
heaven of my early dreams, and I accounted for the anguish 


of my childhood by the infinite beatitude in which I now 
floated. 
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Ye souls of genius extinguished by tears, misprized hearts, 
Clarissa Harlowes, saintly and unsung, outcast children, 
guiltless exiles—all ye who entered life through its desert 
places, who have everywhere found cold faces, closed hearts, 
deaf ears—do not bewail yourselves! You alone can know 
the immensity of joy in the moment when a heart opens to 
you, an ear listens, a look answers you. One day wipes out 
all the evil days. Past sorrows, broodings, despair, and mel- 
ancholy—past, but not forgotten—are so many bonds by 
which the soul clings to its sister soul. The woman, beautified 
by our suppressed desires, inherits our wasted sighs and loves; 
she refunds our deluded affections with interest ; she supplies 
a reason for antecedent griefs, for they are the equivalent 
insisted on by Fate for the eternal joy she bestows on the day 
when souls are wed. The angels only know the new name by 
which this sacred love may be called; just as you, sweet mar- 
tyrs, alone can know what Madame de Mortsauf had suddenly 
become to me—hapless and alone. 


This scene had taken place one Tuesday; I waited till the 
following Sunday before recrossing the Indre in my walks. 

During these five days great events occurred at Cloche- 
gourde. The Count was promoted to the grade of Major- 
General, and the Cross of Saint-Louis was conferred on him 
with a pension of four thousand francs. The Duc de Lenon- 
court-Givry was made a peer of France, two of his forest do- 
mains were restored to him, he had an appointment at Court, 
and his wife was reinstated in her property, which had not 
been sold, having formed part of the Imperial Crown lands. 
Thus the Comtesse de Mortsauf had become one of the richest 
heiresses in the province. Her mother had come to Cloche- 
gourde to pay her a hundred thousand francs she had saved 
out of the revenues from Givry; this money, settled on her at 
her marriage, she had never received ; but the Count, in spite 
of his necessity, had never alluded to this. In all that con- 
cerned the outer circumstances of life, this man’s conduct was 
marked by disinterested pride. 
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By adding this sum to what he had saved, the Count could 
now purchase two adjoining estates, that would bring in 
about nine thousand francs a year. His son was to inherit 
his maternal grandfather’s peerage; and it occurred to the 
Count to entail on Jacques the landed property of both fami- 
lies without prejudice to Madeleine, who, with the Duc de 
Lenoncourt’s interest, would, no doubt, marry well. 

All these schemes and this good fortune shed some balm on 
the exile’s wounds. 

The Duchesse de Lenoncourt at Clochegourde was an event 
in the district. I sorrowfully reflected what a great lady she 
was, and I then discerned in her daughter that spirit of caste 
which her noble soul had hitherto hidden from my eyes. What 
was I—poor, and with no hope for the future but in my cour- 
age and my brains? I never thought of the consequences of 
the Restoration either to myself or to others. 

On Sunday, from the side chapel, where I attended mass 
with Monsieur and Madame de Chessel and the Abbé Quélus, 
I sent hungry looks to the chapel on the opposite side, 
where the Duchess and her daughter were, the Count, and the 
children. The straw bonnet that hid my idol’s face never 
moved, and this ignoring of my presence seemed to be a 
stronger tie than all that had passed. The noble Henriette 
de Lenoncourt, who was now my beloved Henriette, was ab- 
sorbed in prayer; faith gave an indescribable sentiment of 
prostrate dependence to her attitude, the feeling of a sacred 
statue, which penetrated my soul. 

As is customary in village churches, Vespers were chanted 
some little time after High Mass. As we left the church, 
Madame de Chessel very naturally suggested to her neighbors 
that they should spend the two hours’ interval at Frapesle 
instead of crossing the Indre and the valley twice in the heat. 
The invitation was accepted. Monsieur de Chessel gave the 
Duchess his arm, Madame de Chessel took the Count’s, and 
I offered mine to the Countess. For the first time I felt that 
light wrist resting by my side. As we made our way back 
from the church to Frapesle through the woods of Saché, 
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where the dappled lights, falling through the leaves, made 
pretty patterns like chiné silk, I went through surges of pride 
and thrills of feeling that gave me violent palpitations. 

“What ails you?” said she, after we had gone a few steps in 
silence, which I dared not break; “your heart beats too fast.” 

“TI have heard of good fortune for you,” said I, “and, like 
all who love much, I feel some vague fears——Will not your 
greatness mar your friendship ?” 

“Mine!” cried she. “For shame! If you ever have such an 
idea, I shall not despise you, but simply forget you for ever.” 

I looked at her in a state of intoxication, which must surely 
have been infectious. 

“We get the benefit of an edict which we neither prompted 
nor asked for, and we shall neither be beggars nor grasping,” 
she went on. “Besides, as you know, neither I nor Monsieur 
de Mortsauf can ever leave Clochegourde. By my advice he 
has declined the active command he had a right to at the 
Maison Rouge. It is enough that my father should have an 
appointment. And our compulsory modesty,” she went on, 
with a bitter smile, “has been to our boy’s advantage already. 
The King, on whom my father is in attendance, has very 
graciously promised to reserve for Jacques the favors we have 
declined. 

“Jacques’ education, which must now be thought of, is the 
subject of very grave discussion. He will be the representa- 
tive of the two houses of Mortsauf and Lenoncourt. I have 
no ambition but for him, so this is an added anxiety. Not 
only must Jacques be kept alive, but he must also be made 
worthy of his name, and the two necessities are antagonistic. 
Hitherto I have been able to teach him, graduating his tasks 
to his strength; but where am I to find a tutor who would 
suit me in this respect? And then, by and by, to what friend 
can I look to preserve him in that dreadful Paris, where 
everything is a snare to the soul and a peril to the body? 

“My friend,” she went on, in an agitated voice, “who that 
looks at your brow and eye can fail to see in you one of the 
birds that dwell on the heights? Take your flight, soar up, 
and one day become the guardian of our beloved child. Go 
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to Paris; and if your brother and your father will not help 
you, our family, especially my mother, who has a genius for 
business, will have great influence. Take the benefit of it, 
and then you will never lack support or encouragement in 
any career you may choose. Throw your superabundant 
energy into ambition % 

“T understand,” said I, interrupting her. “My ambition 
is to be my mistress! I do not need that to make me wholly 
yours. No; I do not choose to be rewarded for my good be- 
havior here by favors there. I will go; I will grow up alone, 
unaided. I will accept what you can give me; from any one 
else I will take nothing.” 

“That is childish,” she murmured, but she could not dis- 
guise a smile of satisfaction. 

“Besides,” I went on, “I have pledged myself. In consid- 
ering our position, I have resolved to bind myself to you by 
ties which can never be loosened.” 

She shivered, and stood still to look in my face. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, letting the other couples 
who were in front of us go forward, and keeping the children 
by her side. 

“Well,” replied I, “tell me plainly how you would wish me 
to love you.” 

“Love me as my aunt loved me; I have given you her rights 
by permitting you to call me by the name she had chosen from 
my names.” 

“Love you without hope, with entire devotion?—Yeg, I will 
do for you what men do for God. Have you not asked it of 
me?—I will go into a seminary; I will come out a priest, and 
I will educate Jacques. Your Jacques shall be my second 
self: my political notions, my thoughts, my energy, and 
patience—I will give them all to him. Thus I may remain 
near you, and no suspicion can fall on my love, set in religion 
like a silver image in a crystal. You need not fear any of 
those perfervid outbreaks which come over a man, which once 
already proved too much for me. I will be burned in the fire 
and love you with purified ardor.” 

She turned pale, and answered eagerly ; 
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“Félix, do not fetter yourself with cords, which some day 
may be an obstacle in the way of our happiness. I should 
die of grief if I were the cause of such suicide. Child, is the 
despair of love a religious vocation? Wait to test life before 
you judge of life. I desire it—I insist. Marry neither the 
Church nor a woman; do not marry at all; I forbid it. Re- 
main free. You are now one-and-twenty; you scarcely know 
what the future may have in store. 

“Good Heavens! am I mistaken in you? But I believe 
that in two months one might really know some natures.” 

“What, then, is it that you hope for?” I asked, with light- 
ning in my eyes. 

“My friend, accept my assistance, educate yourself, make 
a fortune, and you shall know.—Well, then,” she added, as 
if she were betraying her secret, “always hold fast to Made- 
leine’s hand, which is at this moment in yours.” 

She had bent towards me to whisper these words, which 
showed how seriously she had thought of my future prospects. 

“Madeleine?” cried I. “Never!” 

These two words left us silent again and greatly agitated. 
Our minds were tossed by such upheavals as leave indelible 
traces. 

Just before us was a wooden gate into the park of Frapesle 
—I think I can see it now, with its tumble-down side-posts 
overgrown with climbing plants, moss, weeds, and brambles. 
Suddenly an idea—that of the Count’s death—flashed like 
an arrow through my brain, and I said: 

Th ae 

“That is fortunate,’ she replied, in a tone which made 
me see that I had suspected her of a thought that could never 
have occurred to her. 

Her pure-mindedness wrung from me a tear of admiration, 
made bitter indeed by the selfishness of my passion. Then, 
with a revulsion of feeling, I thought that she did not love 
me enough to wish for freedom. So long as love shrinks from 
crime, it seems to have a limit, and love ought to be infinite. 
I felt a terrible spasm at my heart. 
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“She does not love me,” thought I. 

That she might not read my soul, I bent down and kissed 
Madeleine’s hair. 

“I am afraid of your mother,” I said to the Countess, to 
reopen the conversation. 

“So am I,” she replied, with a childish gesture. “Do not 
forget to address her as Madame la Duchesse, and speak to 
her in the third person. Young people of the present day 
have forgotten those polite formalities; revive them; do that 
much for me. Besides, it is always in good taste to be re- 
spectful to a woman, whatever her age may be, and to accept 
social distinctions without hesitancy. Is not the homage you 
pay to recognized superiority a guarantee for what is due to 
yourself? In society everything holds together. The Car- 
dinal de Rovere and Raphael d’Urbino were in their time two 
equally respected powers. 

“You have drunk the milk of the Revolution in your 
schools, and your political ideas may show the taint; but as 
you get on in life, you will discover that ill-defined notions 
of liberty are inadequate to create happiness of nations. I, 
before considering, as a Lenoncourt, what an aristocracy is 
or ought to be, listen to my peasant common-sense, which 
shows me that society exists only by the hierarchy. You are 
at a stage in your life when you must make a wise choice. 
Stick to your party, especially,” she added, with a laugh, 
“when it is on the winning side.” 

I was deeply touched by these words, in which wise policy 
lurked below the warmth of her affection, a union which gives 
women such powers of fascination. They all know how to 
lend the aspect of sentiment to the shrewdest reasoning. 

Henriette, in her anxiety to justify the Count’s actions, 
had, as it seemed, anticipated the reflections which must 
arise in my mind when, for the first time, I saw the results of 
being a courtier. Monsieur de Mortsauf, a king in his domain, 
surrounded with his historic halo, had assumed magnifi- 
cent proportions in my eyes, and I own that I was greatly 
astonished at the distance he himself set between the Duchess 
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and himself by his subservient manner. A slave even has his 
pride; he will only obey the supreme despot; I felt myself 
humbled at seeing the abject attitude of the man who made 
me tremble by overshadowing my love. This impulse of feel- 
ing revealed to me all the torment of a woman whose gener- 
ous soul is joined to that of a man whose meanness she has to 
cover decently every day. Respect is a barrier which protects 
great and small alike; each on his part can look the other 
steadily in the face. 

I was deferent to the Duchess by reason of my youth; but 
where others saw only the Duchess, I saw my Henriette’s 
mother, and there was a solemnity in my respect. 

We went into the front court of Frapesle, and there found 
all the party. The Comte de Mortsauf introduced me to the 
lady with much graciousness, and she examined me with a 
cold, reserved manner. Madame de Lenoncourt was then a 
woman of fifty-six, extremely well preserved, and with lordly 
manners. Seeing her hard, blue eyes, her wrinkled temples, 
her thin, ascetic face, her stately upright figure, her constant 
quiescence, her dull pallor—in her daughter brilliant white- 
ness—I recognized her as of the same race as my own mother, 
as surely as a mineralogist recognizes Swedish iron. Her 
speech was that of the old Court circles; she pronounced 
oit as att, spoke of frait for froid, and of porteux for‘ porteurs. 
I was neither servile nor prim, and I behaved so nicely, that 
as we went to vespers, the Countess said in my ear, “You are 
perfect.” 

The Count came up to me, took my hand, and said, “We 
have not quarreled, Félix? If I was a little hasty, you will 
forgive your old comrade. We shall probably stay to dine 
here, and we hope to see you at Clochegourde on Thursday, 
the day before the Duchess leaves us. I am going to Tours 
on business.—Do not neglect Clochegourde, my mother-in- 
law is an acquaintance I advise you to cultivate; her drawing- 
room will pitch the keynote for the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
‘She has the tradition of the finest society, she is immensely 
well informed, and knows the armorial bearings of every gen- 
tleman in Europe from the highest to the lowest.” 
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The Count’s good taste, aided perhaps by the counsels of 
his good genius, told well in the new circumstances in which 
he was placed by the triumph of his party. He was neither 
arrogant nor offensively: polite; he showed no affectation, and 
the Duchess no patronizing airs. Monsieur and Madame de 
Chessel gratefully accepted the invitation to dinner on the 
following Thursday. 

The Duchess liked me, and her way of looking at me made 
me understand that she was studying me as a man of whom 
her daughter had spoken. On our return from church, she in- 
quired about my family, and asked whether the Vandenesse, 
who was already embarked in diplomacy, were a relation of 
mine. 

“He is my brother,” said I. 

Then she became almost affectionate. She informed me 
that my grand-aunt, the old Marquise de Listomére, had been 
a Grandlieu. Her manner was polite, as Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf’s had been on the day when he saw me for the first time. 
Her eyes lost that haughty expression by which the princes of 
the earth make you feel the distance that divides you from 
them. 

I knew hardly anything of my family; the Duchess told me 
that my great-uncle, an old Abbé whom I did not know even 
by name, was a member of the Privy Council; that my brother 
had got promotion; and finally, that, by a clause in the Char- 
ter, of which I had heard nothing, my father was restored to 
his title of Marquis. 

“T am but a chattel, a serf to Clochegourde,” said I to the 
Countess in an undertone. 

The fairy wand of the Restoration had worked with a ra- 
pidity quite astounding to children brought up under Im- 
perial rule. To me these changes meant nothing. Madame 
de Mortsauf’s lightest word or merest gesture were the only 
events to which I attached any importance. I knew nothing 
of politics, nor of the ways of the world. I had no ambition 
but to love Henriette better than Petrarch loved Laura. This 
indifference made the Duchess look upon me as a boy. 
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A great deal of company came to Frapesle, and we were 
thirty at dinner. How enchanting for a young man to see 
the woman he loves the most beautiful person present, and the 
object of passionate admiration, while he knows the light of 
those chastely modest eyes is for him alone, and is familiar 
enough with every tone of her voice to find in her speech, 
superficially trivial or ironical, proofs of an ever-present 
thought of him, even while his heart is full of burning jeal- 
ousy of the amusements of her world. 

The Count, delighted with the attentions paid him, was 
almost young again; his wife hoped it might work some 
change in him; I was gay with Madeleine, who, like all chil- 
dren in whom the body is too frail for the wrestling soul, 
made me laugh by her amazing remarks, full of sarcastic but 
never malignant wit, which spared no one. It was a lovely 
day. One word, one hope, born that morning, had brightened 
all nature, and, seeing me so glad, Henriette was glad too. 

“This happiness falling across her gray and cloudy life had 
done her good,” she told me the next day. 

Of course I spent the morrow at Clochegourde; I had been 
exiled for five days, and thirsted for life. The Count had set 
out for Tours at five in the morning. 

A serious matter of dispute had come up between the 
mother and daughter. The Duchess insisted that the Count- 
ess should come to Paris, where she would find her a place 
at Court, and where the Count, by retracting his refusal, 
might fill a high position. Henriette, who was regarded as 
a happy wife, would not unveil her griefs to anybody, not 
even to her mother, nor betray her husband’s incapacity. It 
was to prevent her mother from penetrating the secret of her 
home life that she had sent Monsieur de Mortsauf to Tours, 
where he was to fight out some questions with the lawyers. I 
alone, as she had said, knew the secrets of Clochegourde. 

Having learned by experience how effective the pure air and 
blue sky of this valley were in soothing the irritable moods 
and acute sufferings of sickness, and how favorable the life 
at Clochegourde was to her children’s health, she gave these 
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reasons for her refusal, though strongly opposed by the 
Duchess—a domineering woman who felt humiliated rather 
than grieved by her daughter’s far from brilliant marriage. 
Henriette could see that_her mother cared little enough about 
Jacques and Madeleine, a terrible discovery. 

Like all mothers who have been accustomed to treat a mar- 
ried daughter with the same despotism as they exerted over 
her as a girl, the Duchess adopted measures which allowed 
of no reply; now she affected insinuating kindness to extract 
consent to her views, and now assumed a bitter iciness to gain 
by fear what she could not achieve by sweetness; then, seeing 
all her efforts wasted, she showed the same acrid irony as I 
had known in my own mother. In the course of ten days 
Henriette went through all the heart-rendings a young wife 
must go through to establish her independence. You, who 
for your happiness have the best of mothers, can never under- 
stand these things. To form any idea of this struggle be- 
tween a dry, cold, calculating, ambitious woman and her 
daughter overflowing with the fresh, genial sweetness that 
never runs dry, you must imagine the lily with which I have 
compared the Countess crushed in the wheels of a machine of 
polished steel. The mother had never had anything in com- 
mon with her daughter; she could not suspect any of the real 
difficulties which compelled her to forego every advantage 
from the Restoration, and to live her solitary life. This word, 
which she used to convey her suspicions, opened a gulf be- 
tween the women which nothing could ever after bridge over. 

Though families bury duly their terrible quarrels, look into 
their life; you will find in almost every house some wide in- 
curable wounds blighting natural feeling; or some genuine 
and pathetic passion which affinity of character makes eternal, 
and which gives an added shock to the hand of death, leaving 
a dark and ineradicable bruise; or again, simmering hatred, 
slowly petrifying the heart, and freezing up all tears at the 
moment of eternal parting. 

Tortured yesterday, tortured to-day, stricken by every one, 
even by the two suffering little ones, who were guiltless alike 
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of the ills they endured and of those they caused, how could 
this sad soul help loving the one person who never gave a 
blow, but who would fain have hedged her round with a triple 
barrier of thorns so as to shelter her from storms, from every 
touch, from every pain? 

Though these squabbles distressed me, I was sometimes 
glad as I felt that she took refuge in my heart, for Henriette 
confided to me her new griefs. I could appreciate her forti- 
tude in suffering, and the energy of patience she could main- 
tain. Every day I understood more perfectly the meaning 
of her words, “Love me as my aunt loved me.” 

“Have you really no ambition?” said the Duchess to me 
at dinner in a severe tone. 

“Madame,” replied I, with a very serious mien, “I feel 
myself strong enough to conquer the world; but I am only 
one-and-twenty, and I stand alone.” 

‘She looked at her daughter with surprise; she had believed 
that in order to keep me at her side the Countess had snuffed 
out all my ambition. 

The time while the Duchesse de Lenoncourt stayed at 
Clochegourde was one of general discomfort. The Countess 
besought me to be strictly formal; she was frightened at a 
word spoken low; to please her I was obliged to saddle myself 
with dissimulation. 

The great Thursday came; it was a festival of tiresome 
formality, one of those days which lovers hate, when they are 
used to the facilities of everyday life, accustomed to find 
their place ready for them, and the mistress of the house 
wholly theirs. Love has a horror of everything but itself. 

The Duchess returned to enjoy the pomps of the Court, 
and all fell into order at Clochegourde. 


My little skirmish with the Count had resulted in my being 
more firmly rooted in the house than before; I could come in 
at any time without giving rise to the slightest remark, and 
my previous life led me to spread myself like a climbing plant 
in the beautiful soul which opened to me the enchanted world 
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of sympathetic feeling. From hour to hour, from minute to 
minute, our brotherly union, based on perfect confidence, 
became more intimate; we were confirmed in our relative posi- 
tions: the Countess wrapped me in her cherishing affection, 
in the white purity of motherly love; while my passion, 
seraphic in her presence, when I was absent from her grew 
fierce and thirsty, like red-hot iron. Thus I loved her with 
a twofold love, which by turns pierced me with the myriad 
darts of desire, and then lost them in the sky, where they 
vanished in the unfathomable ether. 

If you ask me why, young as I was, and full of vehement 
craving, I was satisfied to rest in the illusory hopes of a Pla- 
tonic affection, I must confess that I was not yet man enough 
to torment this woman, who lived in perpetual dread of some 
disaster to her children, constantly expecting some outbreak, 
some stormy change of mood in her husband; crushed by him 
when she was not distressed by some ailment in Jacques or 
Madeleine, and sitting by the bed of one or the other when- 
ever her husband gave her a little peace. The sound of a 
too impassioned word shook her being, a desire startled her; 
for her I had to be Love enshrined, strength in tenderness ; 
everything, in short, that she was for others. 

And, then, I may say to you, who are so truly woman, the 
situation had its enchanting quietism, moments of heavenly 
sweetness, and of the satisfaction that follows on tacit renun- 
ciation. Her conscientiousness was infectious, her self-immo- 
lation for no earthly reward was impressive by its tenacity; 
the living but secret piety which held her other virtues to- 
gether affected all about her like spiritual incense. Besides, 
I was young; young enough to concentrate my whole nature 
in the kiss she so rarely allowed me to press on her hand, 
giving me only the back of it, never the palm—that being to 
her, perhaps, the border line of sensuality. Though two souls 
never fused and loved with greater ardor, never was the flesh 
more bravely or victoriously held in subjection. 

Later in life I understood the causes of my complete happi- 
ness. At that age no self-interest distracted my heart, no 
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ambition crossed the current of a feeling which, like an un- 
stemmed torrent, fed its flow with everything it carried before 
it. Yes, as we grow older the woman is what we love in a 
woman; whereas we love everything in the first woman we 
love—her children are our children, her house, her interests, 
are our own; her grief is our greatest grief; we love her dress 
and her belongings, it vexes us more to see her corn spilt than 
it would to lose our own money; we feel ready to quarrel with 
a stranger who should meddle with the trifles on the chimney- 
shelf. This sanctified love makes us live in another, while 
afterwards, alas! we absorb that other life into our own, and 
require the woman to enrich our impoverished spirit with her 
youthful feeling. 

I was ere long one of the family, and found here for the 
first time the infinite soothing which is to an aching heart 
what a bath is to the tired limbs; the soul is refreshed on 
every side, anointed in its inmost folds. You cannot under- 
stand this: you are a woman, and this is the happiness you 
give without ever receiving in kind. Only a man can know 
the delicate enjoyment of being the privileged friend of the 
mistress of another home, the secret pivot of her affections. 
The dogs cease to bark at you; the servants, like the dogs, 
recognize the hidden passport you bear; the children, who 
have no insincerities, who know that their share will never 
be smaller, but that you bring joy to the light of their life— 
the children have a spirit of divination. 'T’o you they become 
kittenish, with the delightful tyranny that they keep for those 
they adore and who adore them; they are shrewdly knowing, 
and your guileless accomplices ; they steal up on tiptoe, smile 
in your face, and silently leave you. Everything welcomes 
you, loves you, and smiles upon you. A true passion is like a 
beautiful flower which it is all the more delightful to find 
when the soil that produces it is barren and wild. 

But if I had the delights of being thus naturalized in a 
family where I made relationships after my own heart, I 
also paid the penalties. Hitherto Monsieur de Mortsauf had 
controlled himself in my presence; I had only seen the gen- 
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eral outline of his faults, but I now discerned their applica- 
tion in its fullest extent, and I saw how nobly charitable the 
Countess had been in her description of her daily warfare. 
I felt all the angles of his intolerable temper; I heard his 
ceaseless outcries about mere trifles, his complaints of ail- 
ments of which no sign was visible, his innate discontent, 
which blighted her life, and the incessant craving to rule, 
which would have made him devour fresh victims every year. 
When we walked out in the evening, he chose the way we went ; 
but wherever it might be he was always bored by it; when he 
got home he blamed others for his fatigue—it was his wife 
who had done it, by taking him against his will the way she 
wanted to go; he forgot that he had led us, and complained 
of being ruled by her in every trifle, of never being allowed 
to decide or think for himself, of being a mere cipher in the 
house. If his hard words fell on silent patience, he got angry, 
feeling the limit to his power; he would inquire sharply 
whether religion did not require wives to submit to their hus- 
bands, and whether it was decent to make a father contempti- 
ble before his children. He always ended by touching some 
sensitive chord in his wife; and when he had struck it, he 
seemed to find particular pleasure in this domineering petti- 
ness. 

Sometimes he affected gloomy taciturnity and morbid de- 
jection, which frightened his wife, and led her to lavish on 
him the most touching care. Like spoilt children, who exert 
their power without a thought of their mother’s alarms, he 
allowed himself to be petted like Jacques or Madeleine, of 
whom he was very jealous. At last, indeed, I discovered that 
in the smallest, as in the most important matters, the Count 
behaved to his servants, his children, and his wife as he had 
to me over the backgammon. 

On the day when I first understood, root and branch, those 
miseries which, like forest creepers, stifled and crushed the 
movement and the very breathing of this family, which cast 
a tangle of fine but infinitely numerous threads about the 
working of the household, hindering every advance of fortune 
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by hampering the most necessary steps, I was seized with 
admiring awe, which subjugated my love and crushed it down 
into my heart. What was I, good God! The tears I had 
swallowed filled me with a sort of rapturous intoxication; 
it was a joy to me to identify myself with this wife’s endur- 
ance. Till then I had submitted to the Count’s tyranny as 
a smuggler pays his fines; thenceforth I voluntarily received 
the despot’s blows to be as close as possible to Henriette. The 
Countess understood, and allowed me to take my place at her 
side, rewarding me by granting me to share her penance, as 
of old the repentant apostate, eager to fly heavenwards with 
his brethren, won permission to die on the arena. 

“But for you this life would be too much for me,” said 
she one night when the Count had been more annoying, more 
acrid, and more whimsical than usual, as flies are in great 
heat. 

He had gone to bed. Henriette and I sat during part 
of the evening under the acacias basking in the beams of 
sunset, the children playing near us. Our words, mere in- 
frequent exclamations, expressed the sympathetic feelings in 
which we had taken refuge from our common sufferings. 
When words failed us, silence served us faithfully; our souls 
entered into each other, so to speak, without hindrance, but 
without the invitation of a kiss; each enjoying the charm of 
pensive torpor, they floated together on the ripples of the 
same dream, dipped together in the river, and came forth 
like two nymphs as closely one as even jealousy could wish, 
but free from every earthly tie. We plunged into a bottomless 
abyss, and came back to the surface, our hands empty, but 
asking each other by a look, “Out of so many days, shall we 
ever have one single day for our own?” 

When rapture culls for us these blossoms without root, 
why is it that the flesh rebels? In spite of the enervating 
poetry of the evening, which tinged the brickwork of the 
parapet with sober and soothing tones of orange; in spite 
of the religious atmosphere, which softened the shouts of the 
children, leaving us at peace, longing ran in sparks of fire 
through my veins like the signal for a blaze of rockets. At 
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the end of three months I was beginning to be dissatisfied 
with the lot appointed to me; and I was softly fondling Hen- 
riette’s hand, trying thus to expend a little of the fever that 
was scorching me. : 

Henriette was at once Madame de Mortsauf again; a few 
tears rose to my eyes, she saw them, and gave me a melting 
look, laying her hand on my lips. 

“Understand,” said she, “that this costs me tears too. The 
friendship that asks so great a favor is dangerous.” 

I broke out in a passion of reproach, I spoke of all I suf- 
fered, and of the small alleviation I craved to help me to en- 
dure it. I dared tell her that at my age, though the senses 
were spiritualized, the spirit had a sex; that I could die— 
but not without having spoken. 

She reduced me to silence with a flashing look of pride, 
in which I seemed to read the Cacique’s reply, “Am I then on 
a bed of roses?” Perhaps, too, I was mistaken. Ever since 
the day when, at the gate of Frapesle, I had wrongly ascribed 
to her the idea which would build our happiness on a tomb, ~ 
I had been ashamed to stain her soul by uttering a wish 
tainted with mere criminal passion. 

Then she spoke, and in honeyed words told me that she 
could never be wholly mine, that I ought to know that. I 
understood, as she spoke the words, that if I submitted, I 
should have dug a gulf between us. I bent my head. She 
went on, saying that she had an inmost conviction that she 
might love a brother without offence to God or man; that 
there is some comfort in thus taking such an affection as a 
living image of Divine Love, which, according to the good 
Saint-Martin, is the life of the world. If I could not be 
to her some such person as her old director, less than a lover 
but more than a brother, we must meet no more. She could 
but die, offering up to God this added anguish, though she 
could not endure it without tears and torment. 

“T have given you more than I ought,” she said in con- 
clusion, “since there is nothing more that you can take, and 
I am already punished.” 
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I could but soothe her, promise never, never to cause her a 
moment’s pain, and vow to love her at twenty as old men love 
their youngest born. 

Next morning I came early to the house. She had no 
flowers to put in the vases in her gray drawing-room. I 
tramped across the fields and through the vineyards, hunting 
for flowers to make her two nosegays; and as I gathered them 
one by one, cutting them with long stems and admiring them, 
it struck me that there was a harmony in their hues and 
foliage, a poetry that found its way to the understanding by 
fascinating the eye, just as musical phrases arouse a thou- 
sand associations in loved and loving hearts. If color is or- 
ganic light, must it not have its meaning, as vibrations of the 
air have? Helped by Jacques and Madeleine, all three of us 
happy in contriving a surprise for our dear one, I sat down 
on the lower steps of the terrace flight, where we spread out 
our flowers, and set to work to compose two nosegays, by 
which I intended to symbolize a sentiment. 

Picture to yourself a fountain of flowers, gushing up, as 
it were, from the vase and falling in fringed waves, and from 
the heart of it my aspirations rose as silver-cupped lilies and 
white roses. Among this cool mass twinkled blue cornflowers, 
forget-me-not, bugloss—every blue flower whose hues, bor- 
rowed from the sky, blend so well with white; for are they not 
two types of innocence—that which knows nothing, and that 
which knows all—the mind of a child and the mind of a mar- 
tyr? Love has its blazonry, and the Countess read my 
meaning. She gave me one of those piercing looks that are 
like the cry of a wounded man touched on the tender spot; 
she was at once shy and delighted. What a reward I found 
in that look! What encouragement in the thought that I 
could please her and refresh her heart! 

So I invented Father Castel’s theory as applied to love, 
and rediscovered for her a lore lost to Europe where flowers 
of language take the place of the messages conveyed in the 
East by color and fragrance. And it was charming to ex- 
press my meaning through these daughters of the sun, the 
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sisters of the blossoms that open under the radiance of love. 
I soon had an understanding with the products of the rural 
flora, just as a man I met at a later time had with bees. 

Twice a week, during the remainder of my stay at Frapesle, 
I carried out the long business of this poetical structure, for 
which I needed every variety of grass, and I studied them 
all with care, less as a botanist than as an artist, and with re- 
gard to their sentiment rather than their form. To find a 
flower where it grew I often walked immense distances along 
the river bank, through the dells, to the top of cliffs, across 
the sandhills and commons, gathering ideas from among 
clumps of heath. In these walks I discovered for myself 
pleasures unknown to the student who lives in meditation, 
to the husbandman engaged on some special culture, to the 
artisan tied to the town, to the merchant nailed to his count- 
ing-house, but known to some foresters, to some woodsmen, 
to some dreamers. 

Nature has certain effects of boundless meaning, rising to 
the level of the greatest intellectual ideas. Thus, a blossom- 
ing heath covered with diamonds of dew that hang on every 
leaf sparkling in the sun, a thing of infinite beauty for one 
single eye that may happen to-see it. Or a forest nook, shut 
in by tumbled boulders, broken by willows, carpeted with 
moss, dotted with juniper shrubs—it scares you by its wild, 
hurtled, fearful aspect, and the ery of the hawk comes up to 
you. Orascorching sandy common with no vegetation ; a stony, 
precipitous plateau, the horizon reminding you of the desert— 
but there I found an exquisite and lonely flower, a pulsatilla 
waving its violet silk pennon in honor of its golden stamens; 
a pathetic image of my fair idol, alone in her valley! Or 
again, broad pools over which nature flings patches of green- 
ery, a sort of transition between animal and vegetable being, 
and in a few days life is there—floating plants and insects, 
like a world in the upper air. Or again, a cottage with its 
cabbage garden, its vineyard, its fences, overhanging a bog, 
and surrounded by a few meagre fields of rye—emblematic 
of many a humble life. Or a long forest avenue, like the nave 
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of a cathedral where the pillars are trees, their branches meet- 
ing like the groins of a vault, and at the end a distant glade 
seen through the foliage, dappled with light and shade, or 
glowing in the ruddy beams of sunset like the painted glass 
window of a choir, filled with birds for choristers. Then, 
as you come out of the grove, a chalky fallow where full-fed 
snakes wriggle over the hot, crackling moss, and vanish into 
their holes after raising their graceful, proud heads. And 
over these pictures cast floods of sunshine, rippling like a 
nourishing tide, or piles of gray cloud in bars like the fur- 
rows of an old man’s brow, or the cool tones of a faintly yellow 
sky banded with pale light—and listen! You will hear vague 
harmonies in the depth of bewildering silence. 

During the months of September and October I never .col- 
lected a nosegay which took me less than three hours of 
seeking, I was so lost in admiration—with the mild indolence 
of a poet—of these transient allegories which represented to 
me the strongest contrasts of human life, majestic scenes in 
which my memory now digs for treasure. To this day I often 
wed to such grand spectacles my remembrance of the soul 
that then pervaded nature. I still see in them my Queen, 
whose white dress floated through the copse and danced over 
the lawns, and whose spirit came up to me like a promise of 
fruition from every flower-cup full of amorous stamens. 

No declaration, no proof of unbounded passion was ever 
more contagious than were these symphonies of flowers, 
wherein my cheated desires gave me such inspiration as 
Beethoven could express in notes; with vehement reaction 
on himself, transcendent heavenward flights. When she saw 
then Henriette was no longer Madame de Mortsauf. She 
came back to them again and again; she fed on them; she 
found in them all the thoughts I had woven into them, when, 
to accept the offering, she looked up from her work-frame 
and said, “Dear! how lovely that is!” 

You can imagine this enchanting communication through 
the arrangement of a nosegay, as you would understand Saadi 
from a fragment of his poetry. Have you ever smelt in the 
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meadows, in the month of May, the fragrance which fills all 
creatures with the heady joy of procreation; which, if you 
are in a boat, makes you dip your hands in the water; which 
makes you loosen your hair to the breeze, and renews your 
thoughts like the fresh greenery on the trees of the forest? 
A small grass, the vernal Anthoxanthum, is one of the chief 
elements in this mysterious combination. No one can wear 
it with impunity. If you put a few sprays of it in a nosegay, 
with its shining variegated blades like a finely striped green- 
and-white dress, unaccountable pulses will stir within you, 
opening the rosebuds in your heart that modesty keeps closed. 
Imagine, then, round the wide edge of the china jar a border 
composed entirely of the white tufts peculiar to a Sedum 
that grows in the vineyards of Touraine, a faint image of 
the wished-for forms, bowed like a submissive slave-girl. 
From this base rise the tendrils of bindweed with its white 
funnels, bunches of pink rest-harrow mingled with young 
shoots of oak gorgeously tinted and lustrous; these all stand 
forward, humbly drooping like weeping willow, timid and 
suppliant like prayers. Above, you see the slender blossom- 
ing sprays, for ever tremulous, of quaking grass and its 
stream of yellowish antlers; the snowy tufts of feather 
grass from brook and meadow, the green hair of the barren 
brome, the frail agrostis—pale, purple hopes that crown our 
earliest dreams, and that stand out against the gray-green 
background and in the light that plays on all these flowering 
grasses. Above these, again, there are a few China roses, 
mingling with the light tracery of carrot leaves with plumes 
of cotton grass, marabout tufts of meadow-sweet, umbels of 
wild parsley, the pale hair of travelers’ joy, now in seed, 
the tiny crosslets of milky-white candy-tuft and milfoil, the 
loose sprays of rose-and-black fumitory, tendrils of the vine, 
twisted branches of the honeysuckle—in short, every form 
these artless creatures can show that is wildest and most 
ragged—flamboyant and trident; spear-shaped, dentate 
leaves, and stems as knotted as desire writhing in the depths 
of the soul. And from the heart of this overflowing torrent 
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of love, a grand red double poppy stands up with bursting 
buds, flaunting its burning flame above starry jessamine and 
above the ceaseless shower of pollen, a cloud dancing in the 
air and reflecting the sunshine in its glittering motes. Would 
not any woman, who is alive to the seductive perfume that 
lurks in the Anthoxanthum, understand this mass of abject 
ideas, this tender whiteness broken by uncontrollable im- 
pulses, and this red fire of love imploring joys denied it in 
the hundred struggles of an undying, unwearied, and eternal 
passion? Set this appeal in the sunshine of a window so as 
to do justice to all its subtle details, its delicate contrasts 
and arabesque elegance, that its mistress may see perhaps an 
open blossom moist with a tear—she will be very near yield- 
ing; an angel, or the voice of her children, alone will check 
her on the edge of the abyss. 

What do we offer up to God? Incense, light and song, the 
purest expression at our command. Well, then, was not all 
that we offer to God dedicated to Love in this poem of glow- 
ing flowers, ever murmuring sadly to the heart while en- 
couraging hidden raptures, unconfessed hopes, and illusions 
which flash and are gone like shooting-stars in a hot night? 

These neutral pleasures were a comfort to us, helping us 
to cheat Nature, exasperated by long study of the beloved 
face and by glances which find enjoyment in piercing to the 
very core the form they gaze on. To me—I dare not say to 
her—these utterances were like the rifts through which the 
water spurts in a solid dyke, and which often prevent a 
catastrophe by affording a necessary outlet. Abstinence 
brings overwhelming exhaustion that finds succor in the few 
crumbs dropping from the sky, which, from Dan to the Sa- 
hara, sheds manna on the pilgrim. And I have found Hen- 
riette before one of those nosegays, her hands hanging loosely, 
a prey to those stormy contemplations when the feelings swell 
the bosom, give light to the brow, surge up in waves that toss 
and foam and leave us enervated by exhaustion. 

I have never since gathered nosegays for any one! 

When we had invented this language for our own use, we 
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felt the sort of satisfaction that a slave finds in deceiving his 
master. 


All the rest of the month, when I hurried up the garden, I 
often saw her face at the window; and when I came into the 
drawing-room, she was sitting at her frame. If I did not 
arrive punctually at the time we had agreed upon, without 
ever fixing an hour, I sometimes saw her white figure on the 
terrace, and when I found her there, she would say: 

“T came to meet you to-day. Must we not pet the youngest 
child?” 

The dreadful games of backgammon with the Count had 
come to an end. His recent purchases required him to be 
constantly busy, inspecting, verifying, measuring, and plan- 
ning; he had orders to give, field-work that required the mas- 
ter’s eye, and matters to be settled between him and his wife. 
The Countess and I frequently walked out to join him on his 
new land, taking the two children, who all the way would 
run after butterflies, stag-beetles, and crickets, and gather 
nosegays too—or, to be exact, sheaves of flowers. 

To walk with the woman he loves, to have her hand on his 
arm, to pick her road for her! These infinite joys are enough 
for a man’s lifetime. Their talk is then so confiding! We 
went alone, we came back with the General—a little mocking 
name we gave the Count when he was in a good humor. This 
difference in our order of march tinged our happiness by a 
contrast of which the secret is known only to hearts which 
meet under difficulties. On our way home, this felicity—a 
look, a pressure of the hand—was chequered by uneasiness. 
Our speech, frequently uttered as we went, had mysterious 
meanings as we came back, when one of us, after a pause, 
found a reply to some insidious inquiry, or a discussion we 
had begun was carried on in the enigmatic phraseology to 
which our language lends itself, and which women invent so 
cleverly. Who has not known the pleasure of such an under- 
standing, in an unknown sphere, as it were, where spirits 
move apart from the crowd and meet superior to all ordinary 
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laws? Once a mad hope rose in me, to be immediately 
crushed when, in reply to the Count who asked what we were 
talking about, Henriette said something with a double mean- 
ing, which he took quite simply. This innocent jest amused 
Madeleine, but it brought a blush to her mother’s cheek; and, 
by a stern look, she told me that she was capable of withdraw- 
ing her soul as she had once withdrawn her hand, intend- 
ing to be always a blameless wife. But a purely spiritual 
union has such charms, that we did the same again on the 
morrow. 

Thus the hours, days, weeks flew on, full of ever-new felic- 
ity. We had come to the season of the vintage, in Touraine 
always a high festival. By the end of September the sun is 
‘less fierce than during harvest, making it safe to linger in 
the open air without fear of sunstroke or fatigue. It is 
easier, too, to gather grapes than to reap corn. The fruit 
is fully ripe. The crops are carried, bread is cheaper, and 
increased abundance makes life brighter. Then the fears 
that always hang over the result of the year’s toil, in which 
so much money and so much sweat are expended, are relieved 
by filled granaries and cellars waiting to be filled. The vint- 
age comes as a jovial dessert to the harvest feast, and the sky 
always smiles on it in Touraine, where the autumn is a 
beautiful season. 

In that hospitable province the vintagers are fed by the 
owner; and as these meals are the only occasions throughout 
the year when these poor laborers have substantial and well- 
cooked food, they look forward to them as, in patriarchal 
households, the children count on anniversary festivals. They 
crowd to the estates where the masters are known to be open- 
handed. So every house is full of people and provisions. The 
winepresses are always at work. The world seems alive with 
the merry gang of coopers at work, the carts crowded with 
laughing girls and men, who, getting better wages than at 
any other time of year, sing on every opportunity. Again, as 
another cause of enjoyment, all ranks mingle—women and 
children, masters and servants, every one takes part in the 
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sacred gathering. These various circumstances may account 
for the joyiality, traditional from age to age, which breaks 
forth in these last fine days of the year, and of which the re- 
membrance inspired Rabelais of yore to give a Bacchic form 
to his great work. ; 

Jacques and Madeleine, who had always been ailing, had 
never before taken part in the vintage, nor had I, and they 
found childlike delight in seeing me a sharer in their pleas- 
ure. Their mother had promised to come with us. We had 
_ been to Villaines, where the country baskets are made, and 
had ordered very nice ones; we four were to gather the fruit 
off a few rows left for us; but we all promised not to eat too 
many grapes. The Gros Co of the Touraine vineyards is so 
delicious eaten fresh, that the finest table grapes are scorned 
in comparison. Jacques made me solemnly promise that I 
would go to see no other vineyards, but devote myself ex- 
clusively to the Clos of Clochegourde. Never had these two 
little creatures, usually so wan and pale, been so bright, and 
rosy, and excited, and busy as they were that morning. They 
chattered for the sake of chattering, went and came and 
trotted about for no visible reason but that, like other chil- 
dren, they had too much vitality to work off; Monsieur and 
Madame de Mortsauf had never seen them so well. And I 
was a child with them, more a child than they were perhaps, 
for I too hoped for my harvest. 

The weather was glorious; we went up to the vineyards 
and spent half the day there. How we vied with each other 
in seeking the finest bunches, in seeing which could fill a 
basket first! They ran to and fro from the vines to their 
mother, and every bunch was shown to her as it was gathered. 
And she laughed the hearty laugh of youth when, following 
the little girl with my basket full, I said, like Madeleine, 
“And look at mine, mamma.” 

“Dear child,” she said to me, “do not get too hot.” Then, 
stroking my hair and my neck, she gave me a little slap on 
the cheek, adding, “Thou art in a bath!” 

This is the only time I ever received from her that verbal 
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caress, the lover’s tu. I stood looking at the pretty hedge- 
rows full of red berries, of sloes, and blackberries; I listened 
to the children shouting; I gazed at the girls pulling the 
grapes, at the cart full of vats, at the men with baskets on 
their backs—I stamped every detail on my memory, down to 
the young almond-tree by which she was standing, bright, 
flushed, and laughing, under her parasol. 

Then I set to work to gather the fruit with a steady, word- 
less perseverance and a slow, measured step that left my spirit 
free. I tasted the ineffable pleasure of a physical employment 
such as carries life along, regulating the rush of passion 
which, but for this mechanical movement, was very near a 
conflagration. I learned how much wisdom comes of labor, 
and I understood monastic rule. 

For the first time in many days, the Count was neither 
sullen nor vicious. His boy so well, the future Due de Lenon- 
court-Mortsauf, rosy and fair, and smeared with grape-juice, 
gladdened his heart. This being the last day of the vintage, 
the General had promised his people a dance in the evening 
in the field by Clochegourde, in honor of the return of the 
Bourbons; thus the festival was to be complete for everybody. 
On our way home, the Countess took my arm; she leaned on 
me so as to let my heart feel all the weight of her hand, like 
a mother who longs to impart her gladness, and said in my 
ear: 

“You bring us good fortune.” 

And to me, knowing of her sleepless nights, her constant 
alarms, and her past life, through which she had indeed been 
supported by the hand of God, but in which all had been bar- 
ren and weariful, these words, spoken in her deep, soft voice, 
brought such joys as no woman in the world could ever give 
me again. 

“The monotonous misery of my days is broken, and life is 
bright with hope,” she added after a pause. “Oh, do not 
desert me! Do not betray my innocent superstitions! Be 
my eldest, the providence of the little ones.” 

This is no romance, Natalie; none can discern the infinite 
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depth of such feelings who have not in early life sounded the 
great lakes on whose shores we live. If to many souls the 
passions have been as lava-torrents flowing between parched 
banks, are there not others in which a passion subdued by in- 
surmountable obstacles has filled the crater of the volcano 
with limpid waters? 

We had one more such festival. Madame de Mortsauf 
wished that her children should learn something of practical 
life, and know by what hard labor money must be earned; 
she had, therefore, given each certain revenues depending on 
the chances of produce. Jacques was owner of the walnut 
crop, Madeleine of the chestnuts. A few days after we went 
forth to the chestnut and walnut harvests. Thrashing Made- 
leine’s chestnut-trees ; hearing the nuts fall, their spiny husks 
making them rebound from the dry velvety moss of the un- 
fertile soil on which chestnuts grow; seeing the solemn 
gravity of the little girl as she looked at the piles, calculat- 
ing their value, which meant for her such pleasures as she 
could give herself without control; then the congratulations 
of Manette, the children’s maid, the only person who ever 
filled the Countess’ place with them; the lesson to be derived 
from this little business, of toil requisite to reap the humblest 
harvest, so often imperiled by variation of climate,—all these 
things made up a little drama, the children’s ingenuous de- 
light forming a charming contrast with the sober hues of 
early autumn. 

Madeleine had a loft of her own, where I saw the brown 
crop safely stowed, sharing in her delight. I am thrilled to 
this day as I remember the clatter of each basketful of chest- 
nuts rolling out over the yellow chaff that formed the flooring. 
The Count bought some for the house; the farm bailiffs, 
the laborers, every one in the neighborhood found buyers 
from Mignonne, a kindly name which the peasants in those 
parts are ready to give even to a stranger, but which seemed 
especially appropriate to Madeleine. 

__ Jacques was not so lucky for his walnut harvest. It rained 
several days; but I comforted him by advising him to keep 
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his nuts for a time and sell them later. Monsieur de Chessel 
had told me that the walnut crop had failed in le Brehémont, 
in the district round Amboise, and the country about Vou- 
vray. Nut oil is largely used in Touraine. Jacques would 
make at least forty sous on each tree, and there were two 
hundred trees, so the sum would be considerable. He meant 
to buy himself a saddle and bridle for a pony. His wish led 
to a general discussion, and his father led him to consider 
the uncertainty of such returns, and the need for making a 
reserve fund for the years when the trees should be bare of 
fruit, so as to secure an average income. 

I read the Countess’ heart in her silence; she was delighted 
to see Jacques listening to his father, and the father winning 
back some of the reverence he had forfeited, and all thanks 
to the subterfuge she had arranged. I told you when de- 
scribing this woman that no earthly language can ever do 
justice to her character and genius. While these little scenes 
are enacted the spirit revels in them with joy, but does not 
analyze them; but how clearly they afterwards stand out 
against the gloomy background of a life of vicissitude! They 
shine like diamonds, set amid thoughts of baser alloy and re- 
grets that melt into reminiscences of vanished happiness! 
Why should the names of the two estates Monsieur and 
Madame de Mortsauf had lately purchased, and which gave 
them so much to do—la Cassine and la Rhétoriére—touch 
me far more than the greatest names in the Holy Land or in 
Greece? Qui aime, le die, says La Fontaine. (Let those who 
love tell.) Those names have the talismanic power of the 
starry words used in sorcery, they are magical to me; they 
call up sleeping images which stand forth and speak to me; 
they carry me back to that happy valley; they create a sky and 
landscape. But has not conjuration always been possible in 
the realm of the spiritual world? So you need not wonder to 
find me writing to you of such familiar scenes. The smallest 
details of that simple and almost homely life were so many 
ties, slight as they must seen, which bound me closely to the 
Countess. 
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The children’s future prospects troubled Madame de Mort- 
sauf almost as much as their feeble health. I soon saw the 
truth of what she had told me with regard to her unconfessed 
importance in the business of the property, which I gradually 
understood as I studied such facts about the country as a 
statesman ought to know. After ten years’ struggles Madame 
Mortsauf had at last reformed the management of the lands. 
She had quartered them—mis en quatre—a term used in those 
parts for the rotation of crops, a method of sowing wheat on 
the same field only once in four years, so that the land yields 
some crop every year instead of lying fallow. To overcome 
the pig-headed resistance of the*peasantry, it had been neces- 
sary to cancel the old leases, to divide the property into 
four large holdings, and farm on half-profits, the system 
peculiar to Touraine and the adjacent provinces. The land- 
owner provides the dwelling and outbuildings, and supplies 
seed to working farmers, with whom he agrees to share the 
cost of husbandry and the profits. The division is under- 
taken by a métwier, a farm bailiff, who is authorized to take 
the half due to the proprietor; and this system, a costly one, 
is complicated by the way of keeping accounts, which leads 
to constant changes in the estimate of the shares. 

The Countess had persuaded Monsieur de Mortsauf to keep 
a fifth farm, consisting of the enclosed lands round Cloche- 
gourde, in his own hands, partly to give him occupation, but 
also to demonstrate to the share-farmers by the evidence of 
facts the superiority of the new methods. Being able here to 
manage the crops, she had by degrees, with womanly tenacity, 
had two of the farmhouses rebuilt on the plan of the farms in 
Artois and Flanders. Her scheme was self-evident. She in- 
tended, when the leases on half-profits should expire, to make 
these two farms into first-class holdings, and let them for 
rent in money to active and intelligent tenants, so as to sim- 
plify the returns to Clochegourde. Dreading lest she should 
die the first, she was anxious to leave to the Count an in- 
come easily collected, and to the children a property which 
no misadventure could make ruinous. 
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By this time the fruit-trees planted ten years since 
were in full bearing. The hedges which guaranteed 
the boundaries against any dispute in the future had 
all grown up. The poplars and elms were flourishing. 
With the recent additions, and by introducing the new sys- 
tem of culture, the estate of Clochegourde, divided into four 
large holdings, might be made to yield sixteen thousand 
francs a year in hard cash, at a rent of four thousand francs 
for each farm; exclusive of the vineyards, the two hundred 
acres of coppice adjoining, and the home farm. The lanes 
from these farms were all to come into an avenue leading 
straight from Clochegourde to the Chinon road. The distance 
to Tours by this road was no more than five leagues; farmers 
would certainly not be lacking, especially at a time when 
everybody was talking of the Count’s improvements and his 
success, and the increased return from his land. 

She proposed to spend about fifteen thousand francs on each 
of the newly-purchased properties, to convert the houses on 
them into fine homesteads so as to let them to advantage after 
farming them for a year or two, while placing there as 
steward a man named Martineau, the most trustworthy of 
the bailiffs, who would presently be out of place; for the leases 
of the four half-profit farms were about to fall in, and the 
moment was coming for uniting them into two holdings, and 
letting them for a rent in money. 

These very simple plans, complicated only by the necessary 
outlay of more than thirty thousand frances, were at this time 
the subject of long discussions between her and the Count— 
terrible arguments, in which she was emboldened only by the 
thought of the children’s interests. The mere thought, “If 
I were to die to-morrow, what would become of them?” made 
her sick at heart. Only gentle and peaceable souls, to whom 
rage is impossible, and who long to see the peace they feel 
within them reign around them, can ever understand what 
an effort such a contest needs, what rushes of blood oppress 
the heart before the struggle is faced, what exhaustion follows 
after a battle in which nothing has been won. Just now, 
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when her children were less wan, less starveling, and more 
full of life, for the fruitful season had had its effect on them ; 
just now, when she could watch their play with moistened 
eyes, and a sense of satisfaction that renewed her strength 
by reviving her spirits, the poor woman was a victim to the 
insulting thrusts and cutting innuendoes of determined an- 
tagonism. The Count, startled by these changes, denied their 
utility and their possibility with rigid oppugnancy. To all 
conclusive reasoning he answered with the arguments of a 
child who should doubt the heat of the sun in summer. The 
Countess won at last ; the triumph of common-sense over folly 
salved her wounds, and she forgot them. 

On that day she walked to la Cassine and la Rhétoriére, to 
give orders for the buildings. The Count went on in front 
alone, the children came between, and we followed slowly 
behind, for she was talking in the sweet, low voice which made 
her speech sound like tiny ripples of the sea murmuring on 
fine sand. 

“She was sure of success,” she said. A rival service was 
about to start on the road between Chinon and Tours under 
the management of an active man, a cousin of Manette’s, and 
he wanted to rent a large farmstead on the highroad. He 
had a large family; the eldest son would drive the coach, 
the second would attend to the heavy carrying business, while 
the father, settled at la Rabelaye, a farm half-way on the road, 
would attend to the horses and cultivate the ground to advan- 
tage with the manure from the stables. She had already found 
a tenant for the second farm, la Baude, lying close to Cloche- 
gourde; one of the four half-profit farmers, an honest, in- 
telligent, and active man, who understood the advantages of 
the new system, had offered to take it on lease. As to la 
Cassine and la Rhétoriére, the soil was the best in all the 
country-side; when once the houses were ready, and the fields 
fairly started, they would only have to be advertised at Tours. 
Thus, in two years, the estate would bring in about twenty- 
four thousand francs a year; la Gravelotte, the farm in le 
Maine recovered by Monsieur de Mortsauf, had just been let 
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for nine years, at seven thousand francs a year; the Count’s 
pension as Major-General was four thousand francs ;—if all 
this could not be said to constitute a fortune, at any rate it 
meant perfect ease; and later, perhaps, further improvements 
might allow of her going some day to Paris to attend to 
Jacques’ education—two years hence, when the heir presum- 
tive’s health should be stronger. 

How tremulously did she speak the word Paris! And I 
was at the bottom of this plan; she wanted to be as little apart 
as possible from her friend. 

At these words I caught fire; I told her she little knew me; 
that, without saying anything to her, I had planned to finish 
my own education by studying night and day so as to become 
Jacques’ tutor; for that I could never endure to think of any 
other young man at home in her house. 

On this she grew very serious. 

“No, Félix,” said she. “This is not to be, any more than 
your becoming a priest. Though you have by that speech 
touched my motherly heart to the quick, the woman cares 
for you too well to allow you to become a victim to your 
fidelity. The reward of such devotion would be that you 
would be irremediably looked down upon, and I could do 
nothing to prevent it. No, no! Never let me injure you in 
any way. You, the Vicomte de Vandenesse, a tutor? You, 
whose proud motto is ‘Ne se Vend. (For no guerdon.) If 
you were Richelieu himself, your life would be marred for 
ever. It would be the greatest grief to your family. My 
friend, you do not know all the insolence such a woman as 
my mother can throw into a patronizing glance, all the humil- 
iation into one word, all the scorn into a bow!” 

“And so long as you love me, what do I care for the world ?” 

She affected not to hear, and went on: 

“Though my father is most kind, and willing to give me 
anything I may ask, he would not forgive you for having 
put yourself into a false position, and would refuse to help 
you on in the world. I would not see you tutor to the Dau- 
phin! Take Society as you find it, gene no blunders in life, 
My friend, this offer sper by. 
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“By love,” I put in. 

“No, by charity,” said she, restraining her tears; “this 
crazy proposition throws a light on your character ; your heart 
will be your enemy. I insist henceforth on my right to tell 
you certain truths ; give my woman’s eyes the care of seeing 
for you sometimes. 

“Yes, buried here in Clochegourde, I mean to look on silent 
but delighted at your advancement As to a tutor, be easy on 
that score; we will find some good old Abbé, some learned 
and venerable Jesuit, and my father will gladly pay the sum 
needed for the education of the boy who is to bear his name. 
Jacques is my pride !—And he is eleven years old,” she added 
after a pause. “But he, like you, we younger. I thought 
you were thirteen when I first saw you.” 

By this time we had reached la Cassine; Jacques and Made- 
leine and I followed her about as children follow their 
mother; but we were in the way. I left her for a moment, 
and went into the orchard, where the elder Martineau, the 
gamekeeper, with his son the bailiff, was marking trees to 
be cut down; they discussed the matter as eagerly as if it 
were their own concern. I saw by this how much the Count- 
ess was beloved. I expressed myself to this effect to a day 
laborer who, with one foot on his spade and his elbow on 
the handle, was listening to the two men learned in po- 
mology. 

“Oh yes, sir,” said he, “she is a good woman, and not proud, 
like those apes at Azay, who would leave us to die like dogs 
rather than give a sou extra on a yard of ditching. The day 
when she leaves the place, the Virgin will ery over it, and 
we too. She knows what is due to her, but she knows what 
hard times we have, and considers us.” 

With what delight I gave all my spare cash to that man! 


A few days after this a pony was bought for Jacques; his 
father, a capital horseman, wished to inure him very grad- 
ually to the fatiguing exercise of riding. The boy had a neat 
little outfit that he had bought with the price of his walnuts. 
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The morning when he had his first lesson, riding with his 
father, and followed by Madeleine’s shouts of glee as she 
danced on the lawn round which Jacques was trotting, was 
to the Countess her first high festival as a mother. Jacques’ 
little collar had been worked by her hands; he had a little 
sky-blue cloth coat, with a varnished leather belt round the 
waist, white tucked trousers, and a Scotch bonnet over his 
thick fair curls; he really was charming to look upon. All 
the servants of the household came out to share the family 
joy, and the little heir smiled as he passed his mother, without 
a sign of fear. 

This first act of manliness in the child who had so often 
been at death’s door, the hope of a happier future of which 
this ride seemed the promise, making him look so bright, so 
handsome, so healthy—what a delightful reward! Then the 
father’s joy, looking young again, and smiling for the first 
time in many weeks, the satisfaction that shone in the eyes of 
the assembled servants, the glee of the old Lenoncourt hunts- 
man, who had come over from Tours, and who, seeing how 
well the child held his bridle, called out, “Bravo, Monsieur le 
Vicomte !”—all this was too much for Madame de Mortsauf, 
and she melted into tears. She, who was so calm in distress, 
was too weak to control her joy as she admired her boy riding 
round and round on the path where she had so often mourned 
him by anticipation as she carried him to and fro in the sun. 

She leaned on my arm without reserve, and said: 

“T feel as if I had never been unhappy.—Stay with us 
to-day.” 

The lesson ended, Jacques flew into his mother’s arms, and 
she clutched him to her bosom with the vehemence that comes 
of excessive delight, kissing and fondling him again and 
again. Madeleine and I went off to make two splendid nose- 
gays to dress the dinner-table in honor of the young horse- 
man. 

When we returned to the drawing-room, the Countess said 
to me: 

“The fifteenth of October is indeed a high day! Jacques has 
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had his first riding lesson, and I have set the last stitch in my 
piece of work.” 

“Well, then, Blanche,” said the Count, laughing, “I will 
pay you for it.” : 

He offered her his arm and led her into the inner courtyard, 
where she found a carriage, a present from her father, for 
which the Count had bought a pair of horses in England; 
they had arrived with those sent to the Duc de Lenoncourt. 
The old huntsman had arranged all this in the courtyard 
during the riding lesson. We got into the carriage, and went 
off to see the line cleared for the avenue that was to lead 
directly into the Chinon road, and that was cut straight 
through the new property acquired by the Count. On our 
return, the Countess said to me, with deep melancholy: 

“T am. too happy; happiness is to me like an illness, it 
overpowers me, and I fear lest it should vanish like a dream.” 

I was too desperately in love not to be jealous, and I had 
nothing to give her! In my fury I tried to think of some way 
of dying for her. 

She asked me what thoughts had clouded my eyes, and I 
told her frankly; she was more touched than by any gifts, 
and poured balm on my spirit when, taking me out on the ter- 
race steps, she whispered to me: 

“Love me as my aunt loved me—is not that to give your 
life for me? And if I take it so, is it not to lay me under 
an obligation every hour of the day ?” 

“Tt was high time I should finish my piece of work,” she 
went on, as we returned to the drawing-room, and I kissed her 
hand as a renewal of my allegiance. “You perhaps do not 
know, Félix, why I set myself that long task—Men find a 
remedy against their troubles in the occupations of life; the 
bustle of business diverts their minds; but we women have no 
support in ourselves to help us to endure. In order to be 
able to smile at my children and my husband when I was 
possessed by gloomy ideas, I felt the need of keeping my grief 
in check by physical exertion. I thus avoided the collapse 
that follows any great effort of resolve, as well as the light- 
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ning strokes of excitement. The action of lifting my arm 
in measured time lulled my brain and acted on my spirit when 
the storm was raging, giving it the rest of ebb and flow, and 
regulating its emotions. I told my secrets to the stitches, 
do you see ?—Well, as I worked the last chair, I was thinking 
too much of you! Yes, my friend, far too much. What you 
put into your nosegays I imparted to my patterns.” 

The dinner was a cheerful one. Jacques, like all children 
to whom we show kindness, jumped upon me and threw his 
arms round my neck when he saw the flowers I had picked 
him by way of a crown. His mother pretended to be angry at 
this infidelity to her, and the dear child gave her the posy she 
affected to covet, you know how sweetly. 

In the evening we played backgammon, I against Monsieur 
and Madame de Mortsauf, and the Count was charming. 
Finally, at nightfall, they walked with me as far as the turn- 
ing to Frapesle, in one of those placid evenings when the 
harmony of nature gives added depth to our feelings in pro- 
portion as it soothes their vividness. 

It had been a day by itself to this hapless woman, a spark 
of light that often shone caressingly on her memory in days 
of difficulty. 

For, indeed, before long the riding lessons became a subject 
of contention. The Countess, not unreasonably, was afraid 
of the Count’s hard speeches to his little son. Jacques was 
already growing thinner, and dark rings came round his blue 
eyes; to save his mother, he would suffer in silence. I sug- 
gested a remedy by advising him to tell his father he was tired 
_ when the Count was angry, but this was an insufficient pal- 
liative, so the old huntsman was to teach him instead of his 
father, who would not give up his pupil without many strug- 
gles. Outcries and discussions began again; the Count found 
a text for his perpetual fault-finding in the ingratitude of 
wives, and twenty times a day he threw the carriage, the 
horses, and the liveries in her teeth. 

Finally, one of those disasters occurred which are a stalking 
horse for such tempers and such maladies of the brain; the 
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expense of the works at la Cassine and la Rhétoriére, where 
the walls and floors were found to be rotten, amounted to half 
as much again as the estimate. A clumsy fellow at work there 
came to report this to Monsieur de Mortsauf, instead of tell- 
ing the Countess privately. This became the subject of a 
guarrel, begun mildly, but gradually increasing in bitterness ; 
and the Count’s hypochondria, which for some days had been 
in abeyance, now claimed arrears from the unfortunate Hen- 
riette. 

That morning I set out from Frapesle, after breakfast, at 
half-past ten, to make my nosegays at Clochegourde with 
Madeleine. The little girl brought out the two vases, setting 
them on the balustrade of the terrace, and I wandered from 
the gardens to the fields, seeking the lovely but rare flowers 
of autumn. As I returned from my last expedition, I no 
longer saw my little lieutenant in her pink sash and frilled 
cape, and I heard a commotion in the house. 

“The General,’ said Madeleine, in tears, and with her the 
name was one of aversion for her father, “the General is 
scolding our mother; do go and help her.” 

I flew up the steps and went into the drawing-room, where 
neither the Count nor his wife saw or noticed me. Hearing 
the madman’s noisy outcries, I first shut all the doors, and 
then came back, for I had seen that Henriette was as white 
as her gown. 

“Never marry, Félix,” said the Count. “A wife has the 
Devil for her counselor; the best of them would invent evil 
if it did not exist. They are all brute beasts.” 

Then I had to listen to arguments without beginning and 
without end. Monsieur de Mortsauf, recurring to his origina! 
refusal, now repeated the sottish remarks of the peasants who 
objected to the new system. He declared that if he had taken 
the management of Clochegourde, they would have been twice 
as rich by now. He worded his blasphemies with insulting 
violence; he swore, he rushed from pillar to post, he moved 
and banged all the furniture, and in the middle of a sentence 
he would stop and declare that his marrow was on fire, or his 
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brain running away in a stream, like his money. His wife 
was ruining him! Wretched man, of the thirty odd thousand 
francs a year he possessed, she had brought him more than 
twenty thousand. The fortune of the Duke and Duchess, 
bringing in fifty thousand francs a year, was entailed on 
Jacques. 

The Countess smiled haughtily, and gazed out at the sky. 

“Yes!” he cried; “you, Blanche, are my tormentor. You 
are killing me! You want to be rid of me! You are a mon- 
ster of hypocrisy! And she laughs! Do you know why she 
can laugh, Félix?” 

I said nothing, and hung my head. 

“This woman,” he went on, answering his own question, 
“denies me all happiness—she is no more mine than yours, 
and calls herself my wife! She bears my name, but she fulfils 
none of the duties which laws, human and divine, require of 
her; she lies to God and man. She exhausts me with long 
walks that I may leave her in peace; I disgust her; she hates 
me, she does all she can to live the life of a girl. And she 
is driving me mad by imposing privations on me—for every- 
thing goes to my poor head. She is burning me at a slow fire, 
and believes herself a saint—that woman takes the sacrament 
every month!” 

The Countess was by this time weeping bitterly, humiliated 
by the disgrace of this man, to whom she could‘ only say by 
way of remonstrance—“Monsieur! Monsieur! Monsieur!” 

Although the Count’s words made me blush for him as 
much as for Henriette, they moved me deeply, for they found 
a response in the instinct of chastity and delicacy which is, 
so to speak, the very material of a first love. 

“She lives a maiden at my expense!” cried the Count, and 
again his wife exclaimed : 

“Monsieur !” 

“What do you mean,” he went on, “by your pertinacious 
Monsieur? Am not I your master? Must I teach you to 
know it ?” 

He went towards her, thrusting out his white, wolf-like 
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face, that was really hideous, for his yellow eyes had an ex- 
pression that made him look like a ravenous animal coming 
out of a wood. Henriette slid off her chair on to the floor 
to avoid the blow which was not struck, for she lost conscious- 
ness as she fell, completely broken. 

The Count was like an assassin who feels the blood-jet of 
his victim; he stood amazed. I raised the poor woman in my 
arms, and the Count allowed me to lift her as if he felt him- 
self unworthy to carry her; but he went first and opened the 
door of the bedroom next the drawing-room, a sacred spot 
I had never entered. I set the Countess on her feet, and sup- 
ported her with my arm round her body, while Monsieur de 
Mortsauf took off the upper coverlet, the eiderdown quilt, and 
the bedclothes; then, together, we laid her down just as she 
was. As she recovered consciousness, Henriette signed to us 
to undo her waistband ; Monsieur de Mortsauf found a pair of 
scissors, and cut through everything. I held some salts to 
her nose, and she presently opened her eyes. The Count 
went away, ashamed rather than grieved. 

Two hours went by in perfect silence, Henriette holding 
my hand, and pressing it without being able to speak. Now 
and again she looked up to make me understand that she 
longed only for peace without a sound; then there was a mo- 
ment’s truce, when she raised herself on her elbow and mur- 
mured in my ear: 

“Unhappy man! If you could but know es 

She laid her head on the pillow again. The remembrance 
of past sufferings, added to her present anguish, brought on 
again the nervous spasms, which I had soothed only by the 
magnetism of love—its effects were hitherto unknown to me, 
but I had used it instinctively. I now supported her with 
gentle and tender firmness, and she gave me such looks as 
brought tears to my eyes. 

When the convulsive attack was over, I smoothed her dis- 
ordered hair—the first and only time I ever touched it— 
then again I held her hand, and sat a long time looking at 
the room—a brown-and-gray room, with a bed simply hung 
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with cotton chintz, a table covered with an old-fashioned 
toilet set, a poor sofa with a stitched mattress. What poetry 
I found here! What indifference to personal luxury! Her 
only luxury was exquisite neatness. The noble cell of a mar- 
ried nun, stamped with holy resignation, where the only 
adornments were a crucifix by her bed, and over it the por- 
trait of her aunt; then, on each side of the holy-water shell, 
sketches of her two children, done in pencil by herself, and 
locks of their hair when they were babies. What a hermitage 
for a woman whose appearance in the world of fashion would 
have cast the loveliest into the shade! 

Such was the retreat where tears were so constantly shed 
by this daughter of an illustrious race, at this moment 
swamped in bitterness, and rejecting the love that might have 
brought her consolation. A hidden and irremediable misfor- 
tune! The victim in tears for the torturer, the torturer in 
tears for his victim. 

When the children and the maid came in, I left her. The 
Count was waiting for me; he already regarded me as a me- 
diator between his wife and himself; and he grasped my 
hands, exclaiming, “Stay with us; stay with us, Félix!” 

“Unluckily,” said I, “Monsieur de Chessel has company; 
it would not do for his guests to wonder at the reason for my 
absence; but I will return after dinner.” 

He came out with me and walked to the lower gate without 
saying a word; then he accompanied me all the way to 
Frapesle, unconscious of what he was doing. When there, I 
said to him: 

“In Heaven’s name, Monsieur le Comte, leave the manage- 
ment of your house to her if she wishes it, and do not torment 
her.” 

“T have not long to live,” he replied seriously ; “she will not 
suffer long on my account; I feel that my head will burst.” 

He turned away in a fit of involuntary egoism. 

After dinner I went back to inquire for Madame de Mont- 
sauf, and found her better already. If these were for her the 
joys of marriage, if such scenes were to be frequently repeated, 
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how could she live? What slow, unpunished murder! I had 
seen this evening the indescribable torture by which the Count 
racked his wife. Before what tribunal could such a case be 
brought ? : 

These considerations bewildered me; I could say nothing to 
Henriette, but I spent the night in writing to her. Of three 
or four letters that I wrote, I have nothing left but this frag- 
ment, which did not satisfy me; but though it seems to me 
to express nothing, or to say too much about myself when I 
only ought to have thought of her, it will show you the state 
of my mind. 


To Madame de Mortsauf. 


“How many things I had to say to you this evening that 
I had thought of on the way and forgot when I saw you! 
Yes, as soon as I see you, dearest Henriette, I feel my words 
out of harmony with the reflections from your soul that add 
to your beauty. And, then, by your side, I feel such infinite 
happiness that the immediate experience effaces every memory 
of what has gone before. J am born anew each time to a 
larger life, like a traveler who, as he climbs a crag, discovers 
a new horizon. In every conversation with you I add some 
new treasure to my vast treasury. This, I believe, is the secret 
of long and indefatigable attachments. So I can only speak 
of you to yourself when I am away from you. In your pres- 
ence I am too much dazzled to see you, too happy to analyze 
my happiness, too full of you to be myself, made too eloquent 
by you to speak to you, too eager to seize the present to be able 
to remember the past. Understand this constant intoxication, 
and you will forgive its aberrations. When I am with you 
I can only feel. 

“Nevertheless, I will dare to tell you, dear Henriette, that 
never in all the joy you have given me, have I felt any rapture 
to compare with the delights that filled my soul yesterday 
when, after the dreadful storm, in which, with superhuman 
courage, you did battle with evil, you came back to me alone 
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in the twilight of your room, whither the unfortunate scene 
had led me. I alone was there to know the light that can 
shine in a woman when she returns from the gates of death 
to the gates of life and the dawn of a new birth tinges her 
brow. How harmonious was your voice! How trivial words 
seemed—-even yours—as the vague recollection of past suf- 
fering made itself heard in your adored tones, mingled with 
the divine consolations, by which you at last reassured me 
as you thus uttered your first thoughts! I knew that you 
shone with every choicest human gift, but yesterday I found 
a new Henriette, who would be mine if God should grant it. 
I had a glimpse yesterday of an inscrutable being, free from 
the bonds of the flesh, which hinder us from exhaling the fire 
of the soul. You were lovely in your dejection, majestic in 
your weakness. 

“IT found something yesterday more beautiful than your 
beauty, something sweeter than your voice, a light more glori- 
ous than the light of your eyes, a fragrance for which there is 
no name—yesterday your soul was visible and tangible. Oh! 
it was torment to me that I could not open my heart and take 
you into it to revive you. In short, I yesterday got over the 
respectful fear I have felt for you, for did not your weakness 
draw us nearer to each other? I learned the joy of breathing 
as I breathed with you, when the spasm left you free to inhale 
our air. What prayers flew up to heaven in one moment! 
Since I did not die of rushing through the space I crossed , 
to beseech God to leave you to me yet a while, it is not possible 
to die of joy or of grief. 

“That moment has left, buried in my soul, memories which 
can never rise to the surface without bringing tears to my 
eyes; every joy will make the furrow longer, every grief will 
make it deeper. Yes; the fears that racked my soul yesterday 
will remain a standard of comparison for all my sorrows to 
come, as the happiness you have given me, dear perpetual first 
thought of my life, will prevail over every joy that the hand _ 
of God may ever vouchsafe me. You have made me under- 
stand Divine love, that trustful love which, secure in its 
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strength and permanency, knows neither suspicion nor jeal- 
ousy.” 


The deepest melancholy gnawed at my heart; the sight of 
this home was so heart-breaking to a youth so fresh andnew to 
social emotions—the sight, at the threshold of the world, of 
a bottomless gulf, a dead sea. This hideous concentration 
of woes suggested infinite reflections, and at my very first 
steps in social life I had found a standard so immense that 
any other scenes could but look small when measured by it. 
My melancholy left Monsieur and Madame de Chessel to sup- 
pose that my love affair was luckless, so that I was happy in 
not injuring my noble Henriette by my passion. 

On the following day, on going into the drawing-room, I 
found her alone. She looked at me for a moment, holding out 
her hand; she said, “Will the friend always persist in being 
too tender?” The tears rose to her eyes; she got up, and 
added in a tone of desperate entreaty, “Never write to me 
again in such a strain.” 

Monsieur de Mortsauf was most friendly. The Countess 
had recovered her courage and her serene brow; but her pallor 
showed traces of yesterday’s trouble which, though subdued, 
was not extinct. 

In the evening, as we took a walk, the autumn leaves rust- 
ling under our feet, she said: 

“Pain is infinite, joy has its limits,” a speech which revealed 
the extent of her sufferings by comparison with her transient 
happiness. 

“Do not calumniate life,” said I. “You know nothing of 
love; there are delights which flame up to the heavens.” 

“Hush,” said she, “I do not want to know them. A Green- 
lander would die in Italy! I am calm and happy in your 
society, I can tell you all my thoughts; do not destroy my con- 
fidence. Why should you not have the virtue of a priest and 
the charms of a free man?” 

“You could make me swallow a cup of hemlock,” said I, 
laying her hand on my heart, which was beating rapidly. 

“Again!” said she, withdrawing her hand as if she felt 
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some sudden pain. “Do you want to deprive me of the mel- 
ancholy joy of feeling my bleeding wounds staunched by a 
friend’s hand? Do not add to my miseries; you do not yet 
know them all, and the most secret are the hardest of all to 
swallow. If you were a woman, you would understand the 
distress and bitterness into which her proud spirit is plunged 
when she is the object of attentions which make up for noth- 
ing, and are supposed to make up for everything. For a few 
days now I shall be courted and petted; he will want to be 
forgiven for having put himself in the wrong. I could now 
gain assent to the most unreasonable desires. And J am 
humiliated by this servility, by caresses which will cease as 
soon as he thinks I have forgotten everything. Is it not a ter- 
rible condition of life to owe the kindness of one’s tyrant only 
to his errors e 

“To his crimes,” I eagerly put in. 

“Besides,” she went on, with a sad smile, “I do not know 
how to make use of this temporary advantage. At this mo- 
ment I am in the position of a knight who would never strike 
a fallen foe. To see the man I ought to honor on the ground, 
to raise him only to receive fresh blows, to suffer more from 
his fall than he himself does, and consider myself dishonored 
by taking advantage of a transient success, even for a useful 
end, to waste my strength, and exhaust all the resources of 
my spirit in these ignominious struggles, to rule only at the 
moment when I am mortally wounded? Death is better! 

“Tf I had no children, I should let myself be carried down 
the stream; but if it were not for my covert courage, what 
would become of them? I must live for them, however terri- 
ble life may be-—You talk to me of love! Why, my friend, 
only think of the hell I should fall into if I gave that man— 
ruthless, as all weak men are—the right to despise me? I 
could not endure a suspicion! The purity of my life is my 
strength. Virtue, my dear child, has holy waters in which 
we may bathe, and emerge born again to the love of God!” 

“Tyisten, dear Henriette, I have only a week more to stay 
here, and I want i 
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“What, you are leaving us?” said she, interrupting me. 

“Well, I must know what my father has decided on for me. 
It is nearly three months 4 

“I have not counted-the days,” she cried, with the vehe- 
mence of agitation. Then she controlled herself, and added, 
“Let us take a walk; we will go to Frapesle.” 

She called the Count and the children, and sent for a shaw] ; 
then, when all were ready, she, so deliberate and so calm, 
had a fit of activity worthy of a Parisian, and we set out for 
Frapesle in a body, to pay a visit which the Countess did not 
owe. 

She made an effort to talk to Madame de Chessel, who, for- 
tunately, was prolix in her replies. The Count and Monsieur 
de Chessel discussed business. I was afraid lest Monsieur de 
Mortsauf should boast of his carriage and horses, but he did 
not fail in good taste. 

His neighbor inquired as to the work he was doing at la 
Cassine and la Rhétoriére. As I heard the question, I glanced 
at the Count, fancying he would avoid talking of a subject 
so full of painful memories and so bitter for him; but he 
demonstrated the importance of improving the methods of 
agriculture in the district, of building good farmhouses on 
healthy, well-drained spots; in short, he audaciously appro- 
priated his wife’s ideas. I gazed at the Countess and red- 
dened. This want of delicacy in a man who, under certain 
circumstances, had so much, this oblivion of that direful 
scene, this adoption of ideas against which he had rebelled so 
violently, this belief in himself petrified me. 

When Monsieur de Chessel asked him: 

“And do you think you will recover the outlay ?” 

“And more!” he exclaimed positively. 

Such vagaries can only be explained by the word insanity. 
Henriette, heavenly soul, was beaming. Was not the Count 
showing himself to be a man of sense, a good manager, an 
admirable farmer? She stroked Jacques’ hair in rapture, 
delighted for herself and delighted for her boy. What an 
odious comedy, what a sardonic farce ! 
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At a later time, when the curtain of social life was raised 
for me, how many Mortsaufs I saw, minus the flashes of chiv- 
alry and the religious faith of this man. What strange and 
cynical Power is that which constantly mates the madman 
with an angel, the man of genuine and poetic feelings with a 
mean woman, a little man with a tall wife, a hideous dwarf 
with a superb and beautiful creature; which gives the lovely 
Juana a Captain Diard—whose adventures at Bordeaux you 
already know; pairs Madame de Beauséant with a d’Ajuda, 
Madame d’Aiglemont with her husband, the Marquis d’Es- 
pard with his wife! I have, I confess, long sought the solu- 
tion of this riddle. I have investigated many mysteries, I 
have discovered the reasons for many natural laws, the inter- 
pretation of a few sacred hieroglyphics, but of this I know 
nothing ; I am still studying it as if it were some Indian puz- 
zle figure, of which the Brahmins have kept the symbolical 
purpose secret. Here the Spirit of Evil is too flagrantly the 
master, and I dare not accuse God. Irremediable disaster! 
who takes pleasure in plotting you? Can it be that Henriette 
and her unrecognized philosopher were right? Does their 
mysticism contain the general purport of the human race? 

The last days I spent in this district were those of leafless 
autumn, darkened with clouds which sometimes hid the sky 
of Touraine, habitually clear and mild at that fine season of 
the year. On the day before I left, Madame de Mortsauf 
took me out on the terrace before dinner. 

“My dear Félix,” said she, after taking a turn in silence 
under the bare trees, “you are going into the world, and I 
shall follow you there in thought. Those who have suffered 
much have lived long. Never suppose that lonely spirits 
know nothing of the world; they see and judge it. If J am 
to live in my friend’s life, I do not wish to be uneasy, either 
in his heart or in his conscience. In the heat of the fray it 
is sometimes very difficult to remember all the rules, so let 
me give you some motherly advice, as to a son. 

“On the day when you leave, dear child, I will give you a 
long letter in which you will read my thoughts as a woman 
on the world, on men, on the way to meet difficulties in that 
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great seething of interests. Promise me not to read it till you 
are in Paris. This entreaty is the expression of one of the 
sentimental fancies which are the secret of a woman’s heart ; 
I do not think it is possible to understand it, but perhaps we 
should be sorry if it were understood. Leave me these little 
paths where a weman loves to wander alone.” 

“T promise,” said I, kissing her hands. 

“Ah!” said she, “but I have another pledge to ask of you; 
but you must promise beforehand to take it.” 

“Oh, certainly!” said I, thinking it was some vow ‘of 
fidelity. 

“It has nothing to do with me,” she said, with a bitter 
smile. “Félix, never gamble in any house whatever; I make 
no exception.” 

“T will never play,” said I. 

“That is well,” said she. “I have found you a better use 
to make of the time you would spend at cards. You will see 
that while others are certain to lose sooner or later, you will 
always win.” 

“How pe 

“The letter will tell you,” she replied gaily, in a way to 
deprive her injunctions of the serious character which are 
given to those of our grandmothers. 

The Countess talked to me for about an hour, and proved 
the depth of her affection by betraying how closely she had 
studied me during these three months. She had entered into 
the secret corners of my heart, trying to infuse her own into 
it; her voice was modulated and convincing, showing as much 
by the tone as by her words how many links already bound us 
to each other. 

“Tf only you could know,” she said in conclusion, “with 
what anxiety I shall follow you on your way, with what joy 
if you go straight, with what tears if you bruise yourself 
against corners! Believe me, my affection is a thing apart; 
it is at once involuntary and deliberately chosen. Oh! I long 
to see you happy, powerful, respected—you who will be to me 
as a living dream.” 
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She made me weep. She was at once mild and terrible. 
Her feelings were too frankly expressed, and too pure to give 
the smallest hope to a man thirsting for happiness. In return 
for my flesh, left torn and bleeding in her heart, she shed 
on mine the unfailing and unblemished light of the divine 
love that can only satisfy the soul. She bore me up to heights 
whither the shining wings of the passion that had led me to 
kiss her shoulders could never carry me; to follow her flight a 
man would have needed to wear the white pinions of a seraph. 

“On every occasion,” said I, “I will think, ‘What would 
my Henriette say?’ ” 

“Yes, I want to be both the Star and the Sanctuary,” said 
she, alluding to my childhood’s dreams, and trying to realize 
them, so as to cheat my desires. 

“You will be my religion, my light, my all,” cried I. 

“No,” said she. “I can never be the giver of your pleas- 
ures.” 

She sighed, and gave me a smile of secret sorrow, the smile 
of a slave in an instant of revolt. 

From that day forth she was not merely a woman I loved— 
she was all I loved best. She dwelt in my heart not as a 
woman who insists on a place there, whose image is stamped 
there by devotion or excess of pleasure; no, she had my whole 
heart, and was indispensable to the action of its muscles; 
she became what Beatrice was to the Florentine poet, or the 
spotless Laura to the Venetian—the mother of great thoughts, 
the unknown cause of saving determinations, my support 
for the future, the light that shines in darkness like a lily 
among sombre shrubs. Yes, she dictated the firm resolve 
that cut off what was to be burned, that reinstated what was 
in danger; she endowed me with the fortitude of a Coligny 
to conquer the conquerors, to rise after defeat, to wear out 
the stoutest foe. 

Next morning, after breakfast at Frapesle, and taking 
leave of the hosts who had been so kind to the selfishness of 
my passion, I went to Clochegourde. Monsieur and Madame 
de Mortsauf had agreed to drive with me as far as Tours, 
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whence I was to set out for Paris that night. On the way 
the Countess was affectionately silent; at first she said she 
had a headache; then she colored at the falsehood, and sud- 
denly mitigated it by saying that she could not but regret 
to see me depart. The Count invited me to stay with them 
if, in the absence of the Chessels, I should ever wish to see 
the valley of the Indre once more. We parted heroically, 
with no visible tears; but, like many a sickly child, Jacques 
had a little emotional spasm which made him cry a little; 
while Madeleine, a woman already, clasped her mother’s hand. 

“Dear little man!” said the Countess, kissing Jacques pas- 
sionately. 

When I was left alone at Tours, after dinner I was seized 
by one of those inexplicable rages which only youth ever goes 
through. I hired a horse, and in an hour and a quarter had 
ridden back the whole distance from Tours to Pont de Ruan. 
There, ashamed of letting my madness be seen, I ran down 
the road on foot, and stole under the terrace on tiptoe, like a 
spy. ‘The Countess was not there; I fancied she might be 
ill. I had still the key of the little gate, and I went in. She 
was at that very moment coming down the steps with her two 
children, slowly and sadly, to revel in the tender melancholy 
of the landscape under the setting sun. 

“Why, mother, here is Félix,” said Madeleine. 

“Yes, I myself,’ I whispered low. “I asked myself why 
I was at Tours when I could easily see you once more. Why 
not gratify a wish which, a week hence, will be beyond fulfil- 
ment ?” 

“Then he is not going away,” cried Jacques, skipping and 
jumping. 

“Be quiet, do,” said Madeleine; “you will bring out the 
General !”” 

“This is not right,” said the Countess. “What madness!” 

The words, spoken through tears in her voice, were indeed 
a payment of what I may call usurious calculations in love! 

“TI had forgotten to return you this key,” said I, with a 
smile. 
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“Then are you never coming back again?” said she. 
“Can we ever be apart?” said I, with a look before which 
her eyelids fell to veil the mute reply. 


I went away after a few minutes spent in the exquisite 
blankness of souls strung to the pitch at which excitement 
ends and frenzied ecstasy begins. I went away, walking slowly, 
and constantly looking back. When I gazed at the valley for 
the last time from the top of the down, I was struck by the 
contrast between its aspect now and when I first came to it: 
was it not then as green, as glowing, as my hopes and desires 
had sprung and glowed? Now, initiated into the dark and 
melancholy mysteries of a home, sharing the pangs of a 
Christian Niobe, as sad as she, my spirit overshadowed, I 
saw in the landscape, at this moment, the hues of my ideas. 
The fields were cleared of their crops, the poplar leaves were 
falling, and those that remained were rust-color; the vine- 
canes were burned, the woods wore solemn tints of the russet 
which kings of yore adopted for their dress, disguising the 
purple of power under the brown hues of care. And, still in 
harmony with my thoughts, the valley under the dying yellow 
rays of the warm sun presented to me a living image of my 
soul. 

To part from the woman we love is a very simple or a very 
dreadful thing, depending on one’s nature; I suddenly felt 
myself in an unknown land of which I could not speak the 
language; I could find nothing to cling to, as I saw only 
things to which my soul was no longer attached. Then my 
love unfolded to its fullest extent, and my dear Henriette rose 
to her full dignity in the desert wherein I lived only by mem- 
ories of her. It was an image so piously worshiped that I 
resolved to remain unspotted in the presence of my secret 
divinity, and in fancy I robed myself in the white garb of a 
Levite, imitating Petrarch, who never appeared in the pres- 
ence of Laura but in white from head to foot. 

With what impatience did I look forward to the first night 
when I should be under my father’s roof, and might read the 
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letter, which I kept feeling during my journey, as a miser 
feels a sum in banknotes that he is obliged to carry about 
with him. During the night I kissed the paper on which 
Henriette expressed her will, where I should find the mysteri- 
ous effluvium of her touch, whence the tones of her voice 
would fall on my absorbed mental ear. I have never read her 
letters but as I read that first one, in bed, and in the deepest 
silence. I do not know how otherwise we can read the letters 
written by a woman we love; and yet there are men who 
mingle the reading of such letters with the business of daily 
life, taking them up and putting them down with odious 
coolness. 

Here, then, Natalie, is the exquisite voice which suddenly 
sounded in the stillness of the night; here is the sublime 
figure which rose before me, pointing out the right road from 
the cross-ways where I now stood :— 

“Tt is happiness, my friend, to be obliged to collect the 
scattered fragments of my experience to transmit it to you 
and arm you against the perils of the world in which you 
must guide yourself with skill. I have felt the permitted joys 
of motherly affection while thinking of you for a few nights. 
While writing this, a sentence at a time, throwing myself 
forward into the life you are about to lead, I went now and 
again to my window. Seeing the turrets of Frapesle in the 
moonlight, I could say to myself, ‘He is asleep, while I am 
awake for his sake,’ a delightful emotion reminding me of 
the first happy days of my life when I watched Jacques asleep 
in his cradle, waiting for him to wake to feed him from my 
bosom. Did not you come to me as a child-man whose soul 
needed comforting by such precepts as you could not find to 
nourish it in those dreadful schools where you endured so 
much, and as we women have the privilege of affording you? 

“These trifles will influence your success; they prepare and 
consolidate it. Will it not be a form of spiritual motherhood 
thus to create the system to which, as a man, you must refer 
the various acts of life, a motherhood well understood by 
the son? Dear Félix, permit me, even if I should make some 
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mistakes, to give our friendship the seal of disinterestedness 
that will sanctify it; for in giving you up to the world, am 
I not foregoing every claim on you? But I love you well 
enough to sacrifice my own joys to your splendid future. 

“For nearly four months you have led me to reflect 
‘strangely on the laws and habits that govern our time. The 
conversations I have held with my aunt, of which the purport 
must be given to you who have taken her place; the events 
of Monsieur de Mortsauf’s life as he has related them to me; 
my father’s dicta, familiar as he was with the Court; the 
greatest and the smallest facts have risen up in my mind 
for the benefit of the adopted son whom I see now about 
to plunge, almost alone, into the throng of men; about 
to find himself without an adviser in a country where many 
perish by a heedless misuse of their best qualities, and some 
succeed by a clever use of their bad ones. 

“Above all, reflect on the brief utterance of my opinion 
on society considered as a whole—for to you a few words 
are enough. Whether social communities had a divine origin, 
or are the invention of man, I know not, nor do I know which 
way they are going; one thing seems certain, and that is: that 
they exist. As soon as you accept a social life instead of isola- 
tion, you are bound to adhere to its constitutional conditions, 
and to-morrow a sort of contract will be signed between it 
and you. 

“Does society, as now constituted, get more benefit out of 
a man than it gives? I believe so; but if a man finds in it 
more burden than profit, or if he purchases too dearly the 
advantages he derives from it, these are questions for the 
legislator and not for the individual. You ought, in my 
opinion, to obey the general law in all things, without dis- 
puting it, whether it hurts or advances your interest. Simple 
as this principle may appear to you, it is not always easy of 
application; it is like the sap which must permeate the small- 
est capillary vessels to give life to a tree, to preserve its ver- 
dure, develop its bloom, and elaborate its fruit to a magnifi- 
cence that excites general admiration. My dear, these laws 
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are not all written in a book; customs also create laws; the 
most important are the least known; there are neither pro- 
fessors, nor treatises, nor any school of that law which guides 
your actions, your conversation, your external life, and the 
way in which you must appear in the world and meet fortune. 
If you sin against these unwritten laws, you must remain at ~ 
the bottom of the social community instead of dominating it. 
Even though this letter should be full of echoes of your own 
thoughts, suffer me to set before you my woman’s policy. 

“To formulate society by a theory of personal happiness, 
grasped at the cost of everybody else, is a disastrous doctrine 
which, strictly worked out, would lead a man to believe that 
everything he secretly appropriates, without any offence dis- 
cernible by the law, by society, or by an individual, is fairly 
his booty or his due. If this were the charter, then a clever 
~ thief would be blameless, a wife faithless to her duties, but 
undetected, would be happy and good; kill a man, and so 
long as justice can find no proofs, if you have thus won a 
crown, like Macbeth, you have done well; your only interest 
becomes the supreme law; the only question is to navigate, 
without witnesses or evidence, among the obstacles which law 
and custom have placed between you and your satisfaction. 
To a man who takes this view of society, my friend, the prob- 
lem of making a fortune is reduced to playing a game where 
the stakes are a million or the galleys, a position in politics 
or disgrace. And, indeed, the green cloth is not wide enough 
for all the players; a sort of genius is necessary to calculate 
a coup. 

“T say nothing of religious beliefs or feelings; we are con- 
cerned merely with the wheels of a machine of iron or of gold, 
and of the immediate results which men look for. 

“Dear child of my heart, if you share my horror of this 
criminal theory, society will resolve itself in your eyes, as in 
every healthy mind, into a theory of duty. Yes, men owe 
service to each other under a thousand different forms. In 
my opinion, the duke and peer has far greater duties to the 
artisan or the pauper than the artisan or the pauper has to the 
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duke. The obligations laid on us are greater in proportion 
to the benefits we derive from society, in accordance with the 
axiom—as true in commerce as in politics—that the burden 
of care is always in proportion to the profits accruing. Each 
one pays his debt in his own way. When our poor farmer at 
la Rhétoriére comes home to bed, tired out with his labor, do 
you think he has not done his duty? He has undoubtedly 
fulfilled it better than many a man in a high position. Hence, 
in contemplating the world in which you desire a place suita- 
ble to your intelligence and your faculties, you must start 
with this maxim as fundamental principle—Never allow 
yourself to do anything against your own conscience, or 
against the public conscience. Though my insistency may 
seem to you superfluous, I beseech you—yes, your Henriette 
beseeches you—to weigh the full sense of these two words. 
Simple as they may seem, they mean, my dear, that upright- 
ness, honor, loyalty, good breeding are the surest and quick- 
est roads to fortune. In this selfish world there will be plenty 
of people to tell you that a man cannot get on by his feelings ; 
that moral considerations, too tenaciously upheld, hamper 
his progress; you will see ill-bred men, boorish or incapable 
of taking stock of the future, who will crush a smaller man, 
be guilty of some rudeness to an old woman, or refuse to en- 
dure a few minutes’ boredom from an old man, saying they 
can be of no use; but later you wil] find these men caught by - 
the thorns they have neglected to break, and missing fortune 
by a trifle; while another, who has early trained himself to 
this theory of duty, will meet with no obstacles. He may 
reach the top more slowly, but his position will be assured, 
and he will stand firm when others are tottering to a fall. ~ 
“When I add that the application of this principle demands, 
in the first place, a knowledge of manners, you will fancy 
perhaps that my jurisprudence smacks of the Court and of 
the teaching I brought from the house of the Lenoncourts. 
My dear friend, I attach the greatest importance to this train- 
ing, trivial as it may seem. The manners of the best com- 
pany are quite as indispensable as the varied and extensive 
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knowledge you already possess; they ha 2 often taken its 
place! Some men, ignorant in fact, but gifted with mother- 
wit, and used to argue soundly from their ideas, have attained 
to greatness which has evaded the grasp of others, their 
superiors. I have watched you carefully, Félix, to see whether 
your education with other youths in various schools had spoilt 
anything in you. I discerned, with great joy, that you may 
easily assimilate what you lack—little enough, God knows! 
In many persons, though brought up in good traditions, man- 
ners are merely superficial; for perfect politeness and noble 
manners come from the heart and a lofty sense of personal 
dignity. This is why, in spite of their training, some men 
of birth are of very bad style, while others of humbler rank 
have a natural good taste, and need but a few lessons to ac- 
quire the best manners without clumsy imitation. Take the 
word of a poor woman who will never quit her valley—A noble 
tone, a gracious simplicity stamped on speech, action, and de- 
meanor—nay, even on the details of a house—constitute a 
sort of personal poetry, and give an irresistible charm; judge 
then of their effect when they come from the heart. 

“Politeness, dear child, consists in forgetting yourself for 
others; with many people it is no more than a company eri- 
mace that fails as soon as self-interest is rubbed too hard and 
peeps through; then a great man is ignoble. But true polite- 
ness—and on this I insist in you, Félix—implies a Christian 
grace; it is the very flower of charity, and consists in really 
forgetting Self. In memory of Henriette, do not be a foun- 
tain without water, have the spirit as well as the form. Do 
not be afraid of finding yourself too often the dupe of this 
jsocial virtue; sooner or later you will gather the harvest of 
go much seed cast apparently to the winds. 

“My father remarked, long ago, that one of the most offen- 
sive things in superficial politeness is the misuse of promises. 
When you are asked to do something that is out of your power, 
refuse point-blank, and give no false hopes. On the other 
hand, give at once whatever you mean to grant; you will thus 
se credited with the grace of refusing as well as the grace of 
conferring a benefit—twofold honesty which really elevates 
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the character. I am not sure that we do not earn more ill-will 
by a hope deceived than good-will by a favor bestowed. 

“Above all, my friend—for such little things are all within 
my province, and I may emphasize the things I feel that I 
know—be neither confidential, nor commonplace, nor over- 
eager—three rocks ahead. Too much confiding in others 
diminishes their respect, the commonplace is despised, enthu- 
siasm makes us a prey to adventurers. In the first place, dear 
child, do not have more than two or three friends in the whole 
course of your life, and your confidence is their right; if you 
give it to many, you betray them to each other. If you find 
yourself more intimate with some men than with others, be 
reserved about yourself, as reserved as though they were some 
day to be your rivals, your opponents, or your enemies; the 
chances of life require this. Preserve an attitude neither 
cold nor perfervid, try to hit the median line, on which a 
man may take his stand without compromising himself. Be- 
lieve me, a man of heart is as far from Philinte’s feeble 
amiability as from Alceste’s harsh austerity. The genius of 
the comic poet shines in the suggestion of a happy medium 
apprehended by a high-minded spectator; and certainly every 
one will have a leaning to the absurdities of virtue rather than 
to the sovereign contempt that hides under the good-nature 
of egoism, but they will probably preserve themselves from 
either. As to commonplace civility, though it may make some 
simpletons pronounce you to be a charming man, those who 
are accustomed to gauge and value human intellects will 
estimate your capacity, and you will soon be neglected, for 
the commonplace is the resource of all weak men. Now, 
weak men are looked down upon by a world which regards 
its several members merely as organs—and perhaps it is right : 
Nature crushes out every ineffectual creature. Indeed, the 
kindly influence of women is perhaps the outcome of the 
pleasure they take in struggling with a blind power, and as- 
serting the triumph of the heart’s perceptions over the brute 
strength of matter. But Society, a stepmother rather than 
a mother, adores the children who flatter her vanity. 
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“As for zeal, that first sublime error of youth which finds 
real enjoyment in expending its strength, and so begins by 
being its own dupe before it is duped by others, keep it for 
the sentiments you share, keep it for woman and for God. 
Never offer such treasures in the world’s mart, nor in the 
speculations of politics; they will only give you paste for 
them. You must surely believe the adviser who enjoins noble 
conduct on you in every particular, when she implores you 
not to waste yourself in vain; for, unfortunately, men will 
esteem you in proportion to your usefulness, taking no ac- 
count of your real worth. To use a figure of speech which 
will abide in your poetic mind: A cipher, though it be never 
so large, traced in gold or written in chalk, will never be any- 
thing but a cipher. A man of our day said: ‘Never show 
zeal!’ Zeal verges on trickery, it leads to misunderstandings ; 
you would never find a fervor to match your own in any one 
above you; kings, ike women, think that everything is due 
to them. Sad as this principle may seem, it is true; but it 
need not blight the soul. Place your purest feelings in some 
inaccessible spot where their flowers may be passionately ad- 
mired, where the artist may lovingly dream over the master- 
piece. 

“Duties, my friend, are not feelings. To do what you 
ought is not to do what you please. A man must be ready to 
die in cold blood for his country, but may give his life for a 
woman with joy. 

“One of the most important rules in the science of man- 
ners is almost absolute silence concerning yourself. Allow 
yourself, for the amusement of it, some day to talk about 
yourself to some mere acquaintances; tell them of your ail- 
ments, your pleasures, or your business, you will see indiffer- 
ence supervene on affected interest; then, when they are 
utterly bored, if the mistress of the house does not politely 
check you, every one will find a clever excuse to withdraw. 
But if you want to collect about you every man’s sympathies, 
to be regarded as an agreeable and witty man, always pleas- 
ant, talk to them of themselves, find an opportunity for bring- 
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ing them to the front—even by asking questions apparently 
irrelevant to the individual. Heads will bow, lips will smile 
at you, and when you have left, every one will sing your 
praises. Your conscience and the voice of your heart will 
warn you of the limit where the cowardice of flattery begins, 
where the grace of conversation ends. 

“One word more about talking in public. My friend, youth 
is always inclined to a certain hastiness of judgment which 
does it honor, but which serves it ill. Hence the silence 
which used to be impressed on the young, who went through 
an apprenticeship to their betters, during which they studied 
life; for, of old the nobility had their apprentices as artists 
had, pages attached to the masters who maintained them. 
In these days young people have a sort of hothouse training, 
sour at that, which leads them to judge severely of actions, 
thoughts, and books; they cut rashly, and with a new knife. 
Do not indulge in this bad habit. Your condemnation would 
be such censure as would hurt many of those about you, and 
they would all perhaps be less ready to forgive a secret wound 
than an offence given in public. Young men are not in- 
dulgent, because they do not know life and its difficulties. An 
old critic is kind and mild, a young critic is merciless, for 
he knows nothing; the other knows all. And then there is at 
the back of every human action a labyrinth of determining 
causes, of which God has reserved to Himself the right of 
final judgment. Be severe only to yourself. 

“Your fortune lies before you, but nobody in this world 
can make a fortune unaided. My father’s house is open to 
you; visit there frequently; the connections you will form 
there will be of use to you in a thousand ways. But do not 
yield an inch of ground to my mother; she crushes those who 
bend, and admires the spirit of those who resist her. She 
is like iron which, when hammered, can be welded with iron, 
but by its mere contact breaks everything less hard than 
itself. But cultivate my mother’s acquaintance; if she likes 
you, she will introduce you to houses where you will pick up 
the inevitable knowledge of the world, the art of listening, 
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speaking, replying, coming in, and going away; the tone of 
speech, the indescribable something, which is not superiority 
any more than the coat is genius, but without which the 
greatest talents are never acceptable. I know you well enough 
to be sure that I am not deluding myself when I picture you 
beforehand just what I wish you to be—simple in manner, 
gentle in tone, proud without conceit, deferent to old peo- 
ple, obliging without servility, and, above all, discreet. Use 
your wit, but not merely to amuse your company, for you 
must remember that if your superiority irritates a common- 
place man, he will be silent; but he will afterwards speak of 
you as ‘most amusing, a word of scorn. Your superiority 
must always be leonine. Indeed, do not try to please men. 
In your intercourse with them I would recommend a cool- 
ness verging on such a degree of impertinence as cannot of- 
fend them; every man respects those who look down on him, 
and such contempt will win you the favor of women, who 
value you in proportion to your indifference to men. Never 
be familiar with persons in discredit, not even if they do not 
merit their reputation, for the world exacts an account alike 
of our friendships and our aversions; on this point let your 
judgment be slowly and fully matured, but irrevocable. 

“If men to whom you will have nothing to say justify your 
aversion, your esteem will be valued; and thus you will inspire 
that unspoken respect which raises a man above his fellows. 
Thus you will be armed with youth to attract, grace to charm, 
and prudence to preserve your conquests. And all I have said 
may be summed up in the old motto ‘Noblesse oblige’ 

“Now apply these principles to the policy of business. You 
will hear many men declare that craft is the element of suc- 
cess, that the way to push through the crowd is by dividing it 
to make room. My friend, these principles held good in the 
dark ages, when princes had to use rival forces to destroy each 
other; but in these days everything is open to the day, and 
such a system would serve you very ill. You will always meet 
men face to face, either an honest gentleman, or a treacherous 
foe, a man whose weapons are calumny, slander, and dis- 
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honesty. Well, understand that against him you have no bet- 
ter ally than himself; he is his own enemy; you can fight 
him with the weapons of loyalty; sooner or later he will be 
despised. As to the first, your own frankness will conciliate 
his esteem ; and when your interests are reconciled—for every- 
thing can be arranged—he will be of service to you. Do not 
be afraid of making enemies; woe to him who has none in the 
world you will move in! But try never to give a handle to 
ridicule or discredit. I say try, for in Paris a man is not 
always free to act; he is liable to inevitable circumstances ; 
you cannot escape mud from the gutter, nor a falling tile. 
There are gutters in the moral world, and those who fall try 
to splash nobler men with the mud in which they are drown- 
ing. But you can always command respect by showing your- 
self invariably relentless in your final decision. 

“Tn this conflict of ambitions, and amid these tangled diffi- 
culties, always go straight to the point; resolutely attack the 
question, and never fight more than one point with all your 
strength. You know how Monsieur de Mortsauf hated Na- 
poleon; he persistently cursed him, he watched him as the 
police watch a criminal, every evening he called out on him 
for the Duc d’Enghien’s death—the only disaster, the only 
death that ever wrung tears from him; well, he admired him 
as the boldest of leaders, and often expatiated on his tactics. 
Cannot a similar strategy be applied in the war of interests? 
It will economize men, as Napoleon’s economized men and 
space. Think this over, for a woman is often mistaken about 
such things, judging only by feeling and instinct. 

“On one point I may confidently insist: all trickery and 
craft is certain to be detected, and does harm in the end, 
whereas every crisis seems to me less perilous when a man 
takes his stand on plain-dealing. If I may quote myself as 
an example, I may tell you that at Clochegourde, forced by 
Monsieur de Mortsauf’s temper to be on my guard against any 
litigation, and to have every question settled at once by arbi- 
tration, lest it should become a sort of illness to him which 
he would enjoy giving himself up to, I have always settled 
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matters myself by going straight to the point and saying to 
my opponent, ‘Untie the knot or cut it.’ 

“You will often find yourself of use to others, doing them 
some service, and getting small thanks; but do not imitate 
those who complain, and declare that they have met with 
nothing but ingratitude. Is not that putting oneself on a 
pedestal. And is it not rather silly to confess one’s scant 
knowledge of the world? And do you do good as an usurer 
lends money? Will you not do it for its own sake? Noblesse 
oblige! At the same time, do not render men such service 
as compels them to be ungrateful, for then they will become 
your implacable enemies; there is a despair of obligation as 
there is a despair of ruin, which gives incalculable strength. 
On the other hand, accept as little as you can. Do not be- 
come the vassal of any living soul; depend on yourself alone. 

“T can only advise, dear friend, as to the minor matters of 
life. In the political world everything has a different aspect, 
the rules that guide your personal conduct must bow to higher 
interests. But if you should reach the sphere in which great 
men have their being, you, like God, will be sole judge of your 
decisions. You will be more than a man, you will be the em- 
bodiment of the law; you will be more than an individual, you 
will represent the nation incarnate. But though you will 
judge, you will also be judged. In later times you will be 
called to appear before the Ages, and you know history well 
enough to appreciate what the feelings and deeds are which 
lead to true greatness. 

“T now come to the serious point—your conduct to women. 
In the drawing-rooms where you will visit make it a law to 
yourself never to squander yourself by indulging in the 
trivialities of flirtation. One of the men of the last century, 
who was in every way most successful, made it a practice 
never to devote himself but to one lady in an evening, and 
to select those who seemed forlorn. That man, my dear boy, 
was supreme in his day. He had shrewdly calculated that in 
due time he would be persistently praised by everybody. Most 
young men lose their most precious possession, the time, 
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namely, which is needful for making the connections which 
are half of social life. While they are intrinsically attractive 
they would have little to do to attach others to their interests ; 
but that springtime is brief—make the most of it. Cultivate 
the society of influential women. Influential women are old 
women; they will inform you as to the alliances and secrets 
of every family, and show you the cross-roads that may take 
you quickly to the goal. They will be really fond of you; 
patronage is their last passion when they are not bigots; they 
will be of invaluable service, they will speak well of you, and 
make other people want to know you. 

“Avoid young women! Do not think that there is the 
least personal animus in this advice. The woman of fifty 
will do everything for you, the woman of twenty, nothing; 
she will demand your whole life; the elder woman will only 
ask for a moment, a little attention. Jest with young 
women, take them very lightly, they are incapable of a serious 
thought. Young women, my dear, are selfish, petty, in- 
capable of true friendship; they only love themselves, and 
would sacrifice you for a success. Besides, they will require 
your full devotion, and your position will need the devotion 
of others—two irreconcilable propositions. No young women 
will understand your interests; they will always be thinking 
of themselves, not of you, and do you more harm by their 
vanity than good by their attachment; they will unhesi- 
tatingly appropriate your time; they will mar your fortune, 
and ruin you with the best grace in the world. If you com- 
plain, the silliest of them all can argue that her glove is worth 
the universe, that nothing can be more glorious than her 
service. They will all tell you that they can give you happi- 
ness, and so make you forget your high destiny. The happi- 
ness they give is variable; your future greatness is certain. 

“You do not know with what perfidious art they go about to 
gratify their caprices, to make a transient liking appear as a 
passion begun on earth to be eternal in heaven. When they 
throw you over, they will tell you that the words, ‘T love you 
no longer,’ justify their desertion, as the words, ‘T love you,’ 
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justified their love—love that is irresponsible. My dear, the 
doctrine is absurd. Believe me, true love is eternal, infinite, 
always the same; equable and pure without vehement out- 
breaks; it is found under white hairs when the heart is still 
young. Nothing of the kind is to be found in women of 
fashion ; they only act the part. 

“This one will interest you by her sorrows, and seem the 
sweetest and least exacting of her sex ; but when she has made 
herself necessary, she will gradually domineer over you and 
make you do her bidding; you will wish to be a diplomate, 
to go and come, to study men, interests, and foreign lands.— 
No, you must stay in Paris or at her country-house, she will 
ingeniously tie you to her apron-string, and the more de- 
voted you are the less grateful will she be. That one will try 
to engage you by her submissiveness; she will be your page 
and follow you romantically to the ends of the earth; she 
would compromise herself for your sake—and hang like a 
stone round your neck. Thus one day you will be drowned, 
but she will come to the top. 

“The least crafty of their sex have endless snares; the stu- 
pidest triumph by exciting no suspicions; the least danger- 
ous of them all would be an audacious flirt who would fall in 
love with you, hardly knowing why, who would desert you 
without reason, and take you up again out of vanity. But 
they will all do you a mischief sooner or later. Every young 
woman who goes into the world and lives on pleasure and the 
triumphs of vanity is half corrupt, and will corrupt you. 

“That is not the chaste, meditative being in whose heart 
you may reign for ever. Nay, the woman who loves you will 
dwell in solitude, her highest festivals will be your looks, and 
she will feed on your words. Then let that woman be all the 
world to you, for you are all in all to her; love her truly, give 
her no pain, no rival, do not torture her jealousy. To be 
loved, my dear, and understood is the highest happiness, I 
only wish that you may know it; but do not compromise the 
first bloom of your soul; be very sure of the heart to which 
you give your affections. That woman must never be herself, 
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never think of herself, but of you alone; she will never con- 
tradict you, she will not listen to her own interests; she will 
scent danger for you when you do not suspect it, and forget 
her own; if she suffers, she will endure without complaining ; 
she will have no personal vanity, but she will respect what you 
love in her. Return such love with even greater love. 

“And if you should be so happy as to find, what your poor 
friend here can never have, an affection equally inspired and 
equally felt, however perfect that love may be, remember still 
that in a valley there lives for you a mother whose heart is 
so deeply mined by the feeling with which you fill it, that you 
can never reach the bottom of it. 

“Yes, you can never know the extent of the affection I 
bear you: for it to show its full extent you would have had 
to be bereft of your noble intellect ; you cannot think how far 
my devotion would have carried me then. Do you doubt me 
when I bid you avoid young women, who are all more or less 
superficial, sarcastic, vain, frivolous, and wasteful, and at- 
tach yourself to important dowagers, full of sense, as my aunt 
was, who will do you good service, who will defend you against 
secret calumny by quashing it, who will speak of you in terms 
you cannot use in speaking of yourself? After all, am I not 
generous when I bid you reserve your worship for the pure- 
hearted angel to come? If the words Noblesse oblige in- 
clude a greater part of my first injunctions, my advice as to 
your dealings with women may also be summed up in this 
chivalrous motto, ‘Les servir toutes, men aimer quune’ 
(Serve all, love but one). 

“Your learning is vast; your heart, preserved by suffering, 
is still unspotted, all is fair and good in you: then Will! Your 
whole future lies in this one word, the watchword of great 
men. You will obey your Henriette, my child, will you not, 
and allow her still to tell you what she thinks of you and 
your doings in the world? I have a ‘mind’s eye’ which can 
foresee the future for you, as for my children; then let me 
make use of the faculty for your benefit; it is a mysterious 
gift which has brought peace into life; and which, far from 
waning, grows stronger in solitude and silence. 
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“In return, I ask you to give me a great joy; I want to see 
you growing great among men without having to frown over 
one of your successes ; I want you very soon to raise your for- 
tune to a level with your name, and to be able to tell me that 
I have contributed something more than a wish to your ad- 
vancement. This secret co-operation is the only pleasure I 
can allow myself. I can wait. 

“T do not say farewell. We are divided, you cannot press 
my hand to your lips; but you must surely have understood 
the place you fill in the heart of your . 

“HENRIETTE.” 


As I finished reading this letter, I seemed to feel a motherly 
heart throbbing beneath my fingers at the moment when I 
was still frozen by my mother’s stern reception. I could 
guess why the Countess had forbidden me to read this letter 
so long as I was in Touraine; she had feared, no doubt, to 
see me fall with my head at her feet, and to feel them wetted 
by my tears. 


At last I made the acquaintance of my brother Charles, 
who had hitherto been a stranger to me; but he showed such 
arrogance in our most trifling intercourse as held us too far 
apart for us to care for each other as brothers. All kindly 
feeling is based on equality of mind, and there was no point 
of contact between us. He lectured me solemnly on various 
trivial details which the mind or the heart knows by instinct ; 
he always seemed distrustful of me; if my love had not been 
to me as a corner-stone, he might have made me awkward 
and stupid by seeming to think that I knew nothing. He, 
nevertheless, introduced me into society, where my rusticity 
was to be a foil to his accomplishment. But for the woes of 
my childhood, I might have taken his patronizing vanity for 
brotherly affection ; but mental isolation produces the same ef- 
fects as earthly solitude: the silence allows us to discern the 
faintest echo, and the habit of relying on oneself develops 
a sensitiveness so delicate that it vibrates to the lightest touch 
of the affections that concern us. 
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Before knowing Madame de Mortsauf a stern look hurt me, 
the tone of a rough word went to my heart; I groaned over 
it, though I knew nothing of the gentler life of caresses. 
Whereas, on my return from Clochegourde, I could draw com- 
parisons which gave completeness to my premature knowledge. 
Observation based on mere suffering is incomplete. Happi- 
ness has its lights too. But I allowed myself to be crushed 
under Charles’ superiority as my elder, all the more readily 
because I was not his dupe. 

I went alone to the Duchesse de Lenoncourt’s house, and 
heard no mention made of Henriette; no one but the good old 
Duke, who was simplicity itself, ever spoke of her; but, from 
the reception he gave me, I guessed that his daughter had 
secretly recommended me. 

Hardly had I begun to get over the loutish surprise which 
a first sight of the great world produces in every tyro, when, 
just as I was getting a glimpse of the resources it has for 
ambitious men, and thinking of the joy of practising Hen- 
riette’s axioms, while recognizing their entire truth, the events 
of the twentieth of March supervened. My brother accom- 
panied the Court to Ghent, and I, by the Countess’ advice— 
for I kept up a correspondence with her, frequent on my 
side only—lI also went thither with the Duc de Lenoncourt. 
His habitual benevolence became a sincere desire to help me 
when he found that I was devoted head, heart, and hands to 
the Bourbons; he presented me to His Majesty. 

The courtiers of disaster are few. Youth has artless en- 
thusiasms and disinterested fidelity ; the King was a judge of 
men; what would have passed unnoticed at the Tuileries was 
conspicuous at Ghent, and I was so happy as to find favor 
with Louis X VIII. 

A letter from Madame de Mortsauf to her father, brought 
with some despatches by an emissary of the Vendéans, con- 
tained a scrap for me, informing me that Jacques was ill. 
Monsieur de Mortsauf, in despair alike at his son’s frail 
health, and at a second emigration of the Sovereign, in which 
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he had no part, had added a few lines that enabled me to 
imagine my dear lady’s situation. Fretted by him, no doubt, 
_for spending all her time by Jacques’ bedside, getting no rest 
day or night, scorning such vexations but incapable of con- 
trolling herself when she was expending herself wholly in 
nursing her child, Henriette must be needing the support of 
a friendship that had made life less burdensome to her, if 
it were only by amusing Monsieur de Mortsauf. Several 
times already I had got the Count out for a walk when he was 
threatening to worry her—an innocent trick of which the 
success had earned me some of those looks expressing pas- 
sionate gratitude, and in which love reads a promise. Though 
I was eager to follow in the footsteps of my brother Charles, 
recently sent to the Congress at Vienna; though, at the risk 
of my life even, I longed to justify Henriette’s predictions 
and free myself from being his vassal, my ambition, my de- 
sire for independence, my interests, which bid me remain 
with the King, all paled before Madame de Mortsauf’s heart- 
stricken image. I decided on leaving the Court at Ghent, 
and on going to serve my true sovereign. 

God rewarded me. The messenger sent out by the Ven- 
déans could not return to France; the King wanted a man 
who would devote himself to be the bearer of his instructions. 
The Duc de Lenoncourt knew that His Majesty would not 
overlook the man who should undertake this perilous task ; 
without consulting me, he obtained it for me, and I accepted 
it, only too glad to be able to return to Clochegourde while 
serving the good cause. 

Thus, after having an audience of the King, at one-and- 
twenty, I returned to France, where, either in Paris or in la 
Vendée, I was to be so happy as to do His Majesty’s bidding. 
By the end of May, being the object of pursuit to the Bona- 
partists who were on my track, I was obliged to fly; affecting 
to make my way homewards, I went on foot from place to 
place, from wood to wood, across Upper Vendée, the Bocage, 
and Poitou, changing my route as circumstances required. 
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I thus reached Saumur; from Saumur I went to Chinon, 
and from Chinon, in a single night, I arrived in the woods of 
Neuil, where I met the Count, on horseback, on a common; 
he took me up behind him and carried me home, without our 
meeting a soul who could recognize me. 

“Jacques is better,” was his first speech. 

I explained to him my position as a diplomatic infantry- 
man, hunted like a wild animal, and the gentleman rose up in 
him, in arms to dispute with Chessel the risk of harboring 
me. 

When I saw Clochegourde I felt as if the eight past months 
were but a dream. The Count said to his wife as we entered, 
“Guess who is come with me !—Félix.” 

“Ts it possible ?” she said, her arms hanging limp, and look- 
ing quite amazed. 

IT came in; we stood, both immovable, she riveted to her 
seat, I on the threshold, gazing at each other with the fixed 
avidity of two lovers who want to make up in one look for 
lost time. But she, ashamed of her surprise, which laid her 
heart bare, rose, and I went forward. 

“T have prayed much for you,” said she, holding out her 
hand for me to kiss. 

She asked for news of her father; then, understanding my 
fatigue, she went to arrange a room for me, while the Count 
had some food brought, for I was dying of hunger. My 
room was over hers, that which had been her aunt’s; she left 
me to be taken to it by the Count, after setting foot on the 
bottom step of the stairs, considering no doubt whether she 
should show me the way herself; I turned round, she colored, 
wished me a sound nap, and hastily withdrew. When I came 
down to dinner I heard of the defeat at Waterloo, of 
Napoleon’s flight, the march of the allies on Paris, and the 
probable return of the Bourbons. To the Count these events 
were everything; to us they were nothing. 

Do you know what the greatest news was after I had 
greeted the children, for I will say nothing of my alarm on 
seeing how pale and thin the Countess was? I knew the dis- 
may I might produce by a gesture of surprise, and expressed 
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nothing but pleasure at seeing her.—The great news for us 
was, “You will have some ice.” 

She had often been annoyed last year because she had no 
water cold enough for me; for, drinking nothing else, I liked 
it iced. God knows what it had cost her in importunities to 
have an ice-house built. You, better than any one, know that 
love is satisfied with a word, a look, a tone of voice, an atten- 
tion apparently most trifling; its highest privilege is to be its 
own evidence. Well, this word, with her look and her pleas- 
ure, revealed to me the extent of her sentiments, as I 
had formerly shown her mine by my conduct over the back- 
gammon. 

But there was no end to the artless proofs of her tenderness. 
By the seventh day after my arrival she was quite herself 
again ; she was sparkling with health, glee, and youth; I found 
my beloved Lily more beautiful, more fully developed, just 
as I found all my heart’s treasures increased. Is it not a nar- 
row soul only, or a vulgar heart, which finds that absence 
diminishes feeling, effaces the impression of the soul, and de- 
teriorates the beauty of the person beloved? To an ardent 
imagination, to those beings in whom enthusiasm flows in 
their blood, dyeing it with a fresher purple, and in whom pas- 
sion takes on the form of constancy, has not absence such an 
effect as the torments which fortified the faith of early 
Christians and made God visible to them? Are there not, in 
a heart full of love, certain undying hopes which give a 
higher value to the image we desire by showing it in glimpses 
tinged hy the glow of dreams? Can we not feel such prompt- 
ings as lend the beauty of an ideal to those adored features 
by informing them with thought? The past, remembered bit 
by bit, is magnified ; the future is furnished with hopes. Be- 
tween two hearts overcharged with such electric tension, the 
first interview is then like a beneficent storm which revives 
the earth and fertiltzes it, while shedding on it the flashing 
gleams of the lightning. How much exquisite pleasure I 
tasted in finding that in us these thoughts, these experiences 
were reciprocal! With what rapture did I watch the growth 
of happiness in Henriette! 
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A woman who resuscitates under the eyes of the man she 
loves gives a greater proof of feeling perhaps than one who 
dies, killed by a suspicion, or withered on the stem for lack 
of nutrition. Which of the two is the more pathetic I can- 
not tell. Madame de Mortsauf’s revival was as natural as the 
effect of the month of May on the meadows, or of sunshine 
and shower on drooping plants. Like our Vale of Love, Hen- 
riette had gone through her winter; like it, she was born anew 
with the spring. 

Before dinner we went down to our beloved terrace. There, 
as she stroked the head of her poor child, weaker now than 
I had ever seen him, while he walked by her side in silence 
as though he were sickening for some disease, she told me of 
the nights she had spent by his sick-bed. For those three 
months, she said, she had lived exclusively in herself; she 
had dwelt, as it were, in a gloomy palace, dreading to enter 
the rooms where lights were blazing, where banquets were 
given that were forbidden to her; she had stood at the open 
door with one eye on her child, and the other on a vague face, 
with one ear listening to sorrow, and the other hearing a 
voice. She spoke in poems, suggested by solitude, such as 
no poet has ever written; and all quite simply, without know- 
ing that there might be the slightest trace of love or taint of 
voluptuous thought, or of Oriental sweetness like a rose of 
Frangistan. When the Count joined us she went on in the 
same tone, as a wife proud of herself, who can look her hus- 
band boldly in the face, and kiss her son’s brow without a 
blush. 

She had prayed much, holding her clasped hands over 
Jacques for whole nights, willing that he should not die. 

“T went up to the gates of the sanctuary,” said she, “to ask 
his life of God.” 

And she had seen visions; she repeated them to me; but 
when she presently said in her angel voice these wonderful 
words, “When I slept, my heart kept watch !”—“That is to 
say, you were almost crazy,” said the Count, interrupting 
her. 
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She was silenced, as if this was the first blow she had ever 
had, as if she had forgotten that for thirteen years this man 
had never failed to aim an arrow at her heart. Like a 
glorious bird, she was stayed in her flight by this clumsy bul- 
let ; she fell into a mood of dull dejection. 

“Dear me, monsieur,” said she, after a pause, “will nothing 
I say ever find favor before the bar of your wit? Will you 
never have pity on my weakness nor any sympathy with my 
womanly fancies ?” 

She paused. This angel already repented of having mur- 
mured, and sounded the past and the future alike at a glance. 
Could she be understood, had she not provoked some virulent 
retort? The blue veins throbbed strongly in her temples; she 
shed no tears, but her green eyes lost their color; then she 
looked down to the ground to avoid seeing in mine the ex- 
aggeration of her suffering, her own feelings guessed by me, 
her soul cherished in mine, and, above all, the sympathy, 
crimsoned by young love, that was ready, like a faithful dog, 
to fly at any one who should offend his mistress without 
measuring the force or the dignity of the foe. At such a mo- 
ment the airs of superiority assumed by the Count were a 
thing to see; he fancied he had triumphed over his wife, and ~ 
battered her with a hailstorm of words, reiterating the same 
idea again and again, like the blows of an axe repeating the 
same sound. 

“So he is the same as ever?” I said when the Count left us, 
called away by the stableman who came to fetch him. 

“Always!” replied Jacques. 

“Always most kind, my boy,” said she to Jacques, trying to 
screen Monsieur de Mortsauf from the criticism of his chil- 
dren. “You see the present, you know nothing of the past; 
you cannot judge of your father without some injustice; and 
even if you were so unhappy as to see your father in the 
wrong, the honor of the family would require you to bury such 
secrets in the deepest silence.” 

“How are the improvements going on at la Cassine and la 


Rhétoriére?” I asked, to turn her mind from these bitter re- 
flections. 
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“Beyond my hopes,” she replied. “The buildings being 
finished, we found two capital farmers, who took one at a rent 
of four thousand five hundred francs, we paying the taxes, 
and the other at five thousand; the leases for fifteen years. 
We have already planted three thousand young trees on the 
two new farms. Manette’s cousin is delighted with la 
Rabelaye; Martineau has la Baude. The return on the four 
farms is chiefly in hay and wood, and they do not fatten the 
soil, as some dishonest farmers do, with the manure intended 
for the arable land. So our efforts are crowned with complete 
success. Clochegourde, apart from what we call the home 
farm, from our woods and the vineyards, brings in nineteen 
thousand francs, and the plantations will in time yield us 
an annuity. I am struggling now to get the home farm placed 
in the hands of our keeper, Martineau, whose place could be 
filled by his son. He offers a rental of three thousand francs 
if Monsieur de Mortsauf will only build him a house at la 
Commanderie. We could then clear the approach to Cloche- 
gourde, finish the proposed avenue to the Chinon road, and 
have nothing in our own hands but the wood and the vine- 
yards. If the King returns, we shall have our pension again, 
and we shall accept it after a few days’ contest with our wife’s 
common-sense! Thus Jacques’ fortune will be perfectly se- 
cure. When we have achieved this result, I shall leave it to 
Monsieur to save for Madeleine, and the King will endow her 
too, as is customary. My conscience is at peace, my task is 
nearly done.—And you?” she asked. 

I explained my mission, and showed her how wise and 
fruitful her advice had been. Had she been gifted with sec- 
ond-sight to foresee events so accurately ? 

“Tid I not say so in my letter?” replied she. “But it is 
only for you that I can exercise that strange faculty, of which 
I have spoken to no one but Monsieur de la Berge, my di- 
rector; he explains it by divine intervention. Often, after 
any deep meditation to which my fears for the children have 
given rise, my eyes used to close to the things of this world 
and awake to another realm. When I saw Jacques and Made- 
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leine as luminous figures, they were well for some little time ; 
when I saw them wrapped in mist, they soon after fell ill. 
As for you, not only do I always see you radiant, but I hear 
a soft voice telling me what you ought to do—without words, 
by spiritual communication. By what law is it that I can 
use this marvelous faculty only for my children’s behoof and 
yours?” she went on, becoming thoughtful. “Is it that God 
means to be a father to them?” she added, after a pause. 

“Allow me to believe that I obey you alone,” said I. 

She gave me one of those whole-hearted, gracious smiles 
which so intoxicated my soul that I should not in such a mo- 
ment have felt a death-blow. 

“As soon as the King reaches Paris, go there, leave Cloche- 
gourde,” she said. “Degrading as it is to sue for place and 
favor, it is, on the other hand, ridiculous not to be at hand to 
accept them. There will be great changes. The King will 
need capable and trustworthy men; do not fail him. You 
will find yourself in office while still young, and you will 
benefit by it; for statesmen, as for actors, there is a certain 
routine of business which no genius can divine; it must be 
taught. My father learned that from the Duc de Choiseul.— 
Think of me,” she added, after a pause; “let me enjoy the 
pleasures of superiority in a soul that is all my own. Are 
you not my son?” 

“Your son?” I said sullenly. 

“Nothing but my son,” said she, mimicking me. “And is 
not that a good enough place to hold in my heart ?” 

The bell rang for dinner, she took my arm, leaning on it 
with evident pleasure. 

“You have grown,” she said, as we went up the steps. When 
we reached the top she shook my arm as if my fixed gaze held 
her too eagerly; though her eyes were downcast, she knew 
full well that I looked at her alone, and she said in her tone 
of affected impatience, so gracious and so insinuating: 

“Come, let us look at our favorite valley !” 

She turned, holding her white silk parasol over our heads, 
and clasping Jacques closely to her side; the movement of 
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her head by which she directed my attention to the Indre, 
to the punt, and the fields, showed me that since my visit 
and our walks together she had made herself familiar with 
those misty distances and hazy curves. Nature was the cloak 
that had sheltered her thoughts; she knew now what the 
nightingale sobs over at night, and what the marsh-bird re- 
peats in its plaintive droning note. 

At eight o’clock that evening I was present at a scene which 
touched me deeply, and which I had never before witnessed, 
because I had always remained to play with Monsieur de 
Mortsauf while she went into the dining-room before putting 
the children to bed. A bell rang twice, and all the house- 
servants appeared. 

“You are our guest; will you submit to convent rule?” she 
asked, leading me away by the hand with the look of innocent 
gaiety that is characteristic of all truly pious women. 

The Count followed us. Masters, children, and servants, 
all knelt bareheaded in their accustomed places. It was 
Madeleine’s turn to say prayers; the dear child did it in her 
thin, young voice, its artless tones clearly audible in the har- 
monious country silence, and giving each phrase the holy 
purity of innocence, that angelic grace. It was the most 
touching prayer I ever heard. Nature whispered a response 
to the child’s words in the myriad low rustlings of the even- 
ing hour, an accompaniment as of an organ softly played. 

Madeleine was on her mother’s right hand, Jacques on the 
left. The pretty curly heads, and, rising between them, the 
mother’s plaits of hair; above them, again, Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf’s perfectly white hair and ivory yellow skull, formed a 
picture of which the coloring seemed to repeat to the mind the 
idea suggested by the melody of prayer; and to fulfil the con- 
ditions of unity which stamp the Sublime, the devout little 
assembly was wrapped in the subdued light of sunset, while 
the room was touched with the red beams. The poetical, or 
the superstitious soul, could thus imagine that the fires of 
Heaven were shed on the faithful worshipers kneeling there 
before God without distinction of rank, all equals, as the 

Io 
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Church requires. My thoughts reverted to patriarchal times, 
and my fancy gave added dignity to the scene, itself so grand 
in its simplicity. The children bid their father good-night, 
the servants bowed, the Countess went away, each child hold- 
ing a hand, and I went back to the drawing-room with the 
Count. 

“You will have found salvation there and perdition here,” 
said he, pointing to the backgammon board. 

The Countess joined us in about half an hour, and brought 
her work frame to the table. 

“This is for you,” said she, unrolling the canvas; “but the 
work has hung fire these three months past. Between that 
red carnation and that rose my poor boy was very ill.” 

“Come, come,” said Monsieur de Mortsauf; “do not talk 
about it. Size cing, Master King’s messenger.” 

When I went to my room I sat motionless to hear her 
moving about below. Though she was calm and pure, I was 
tormented by crazy ideas and intolerable cravings. 

“Why could she not be mine?” thought I. “Perhaps she, 
like me, is tossed on the whirlwind of the senses ?” 

At one o’clock I crept downstairs, treading without a 
sound, and outside her door I lay down; with my ear to the 
erack I heard her soft and even breathing, like a child’s. 
When I was quite chilled, I went up again and to bed, where 
I slept quietly till morning. 

To what predestination, to what taint of nature can I 
ascribe the pleasure I find in going to the edge of a precipice, 
in sounding the abyss of evil, in peering into its depths, 
shuddering at the chill, and drawing back in anguish. That 
hour at night spent on the threshold of her door, where I 
wept with frenzy, without her ever knowing on the morrow 
that she had trodden on my tears and my kisses—wept over her 
virtue, ruined and respected by turns, cursed and then wor- 
shiped—that hour, a madness in the eyes of many persons, 
was an inspiration of the same nameless feeling that carries 
on a soldier. Men have told me that in such a mood they 
have risked their life, rushing in front of a battery to see 
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whether they would escape the grape-shot, and whether they 
would not enjoy thus trying to leap the gulf of probabilities, 
like Jean Bart smoking while he sat on a powder barrel. 

On the following day I went out and gathered two nose- 
gays; the Count admired them—the Count, who cared for 
nothing of the kind, and for whom Champenetz’s jest seemed 
to have been invented : “He builds dungeons in the air!” 


I spent several days at Clochegourde, paying short calls 
only at Frapesle, where I dined, however, three times. The 
French army took up its quarters at Tours. Though I was 
evidently life and health to Madame de Mortsauf, she en- 
treated me to get to Chateauroux and return as fast as pos- 
sible to Paris through Issoudun and Orleans. i tried to rebel; 
she insisted, saying that her familiar had counseled her; I 
obeyed. Our parting this time was watered with tears; she 
was afraid of the captivations of the world I was about to live 
in. Should I not have to enter seriously into the whirl of 
interests, of passions, of pleasures, which make Paris an ocean 
fraught with perils no less to chaste affections than to a clear 
conscience? 1 promised her that I would write her every 
evening the events and the thoughts of the day. At this 
promise she laid her weary head on my shoulder and said: 

“Omit nothing; everything will interest me.” 

She gave me letters to the Duke and Duchess, on whom I 
called the day after my arrival. 

“You are in luck,” said the Duke. “Dine here and come 
with me to the palace this evening; your fortune is made. 
The King mentioned your name this morning, adding, ‘He 
is young, able, and faithful” And the King regretted not 
knowing whether you were dead or alive, and whither the 
course of events had led you after you had so well fulfilled 
your mission.” 

That evening I was a Master of Appeals to the Council of 
State, and was appointed to certain secret employment for the 
King—a confidential post which was to be permanent so long 
as he should reign, not splendid in appearance, but with no 
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risk of overthrow, and which placed me at the heart of Gov- 
ernment, and was, in fact, the foundation of all my pros- 
perity. 

Madame de Mortsauf had seen clearly, and I owed every- 
thing to her: power and wealth, happiness and knowledge; 
she guided and purified my heart, and gave my purpose that 
unity without which the powers of youth are vainly frittered 
away. At a later date I had a colleague. Each of us was on 
service for six months at a time. We could at need take each 
other’s place; we had a room in the palace, a carriage at our 
command, and a handsome allowance for expenses when 
called upon to travel. 

It was a strange position! We were the secret disciples of 
a monarch to whose policy his enemies have since done signal 
justice; we heard his judgment on all matters internal and 
foreign; we had no acknowledged influence, but were occa- 
sionally consulted, as Laforét was consulted by Moliére, and 
we heard the hesitancy of long experience corrected by the 
conscience of youth. 

Our prospects were indeed settled in a way to satisfy our 
ambition. Besides my pay as Master of Appeals, paid out of 
the revenue of the Council of State, the King gave me a 
thousand francs a month out of the privy purse, and not un- 
frequently made me a present. Though the King knew full 
well that a young man of three-and-twenty could not long 
withstand the amount of work he piled upon me, my colleague, 
now a peer of France, was not appointed till the month of 
August, 1817. A choice was so difficult, our functions de- 
manded such various qualities, that the King was long in 
coming to a decision. He did me the honor to ask me which 
of the young men among whom he was prepared to choose 
would best suit me as a companion. One of the number was 
a former comrade of mine at the Lepitre boarding-house, and 
I did not name him. 

The King asked me why. 

“Your Majesty,” said I, “has mentioned men of equal loy- 
alty, but of different degrees of ability. 1 have named the 
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man I consider the most capable, feeling certain that we shall 
always agree.” 

My judgment coincided with the King’s, who was always 
grateful for the sacrifice I had made. On this occasion he 
said to me, “You will be the first of the two.” And he gave 
my colleague to understand: this; still, in return for this ser- 
vice, my deputy became my friend. 

The consideration with which I was treated by the Duc de 
Lenoncourt was the standard for that shown me by the rest 
of the world. The mere words—“The King is greatly in- 
terested in this young man; he has a future before him; the 
King likes him”—would have sufficed in lieu of talents; but 
they also added to the kindness shown to a young official, the 
indescribable tribute that is paid only to power. 

Either at the Duc de Lenoncourt’s, or at my sister’s house— 
married at about this time to our cousin the Marquis de 
Listomére, the son of the old aunt I had been wont to visit 
in the Ile Saint-Louis—I gradually made the acquaintance 
of the most influential persons of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main. 

Henriette ere long threw me into the heart of the circle 
known as the “Petit-Chateau,”’ by the good offices of the 
Princesse de Blamont-Chauvry, whose grandniece she was by 
marriage. She wrote of me in such glowing terms, that the 
Princess at once invited me to call on her. I was assiduous, 
and was so happy as to please her; she became not my pa- 
troness, but a friend whose feelings were almost maternal. 
The old Princess set her heart on making me intimate with 
her daughter Madame d’Espard, with the Duchesse de 
Langeais, the Vicomtesse de Beauséant, and the Duchesse de 
Maufrigneuse—women who, by turns, held the sceptre of 
fashion, and who were all the more gracious to me because 
I made no claims upon them, and was always ready to be of 
service to them. 

My brother Charles, far from ignoring me, thenceforth 
relied on my support; but my rapid success was the cause of 
some secret jealousy, which at a later period gave me much 
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annoyance. My father and mother, amazed by such unex- 
pected good fortune, felt their vanity flattered, and at last 
recognized me as their son; but as the sentiment was to some 
extent artificial, not to say acted, this revulsion had not much 
effect on my ulcerated heart. Besides, affection that is tainted 
with selfishness excites little sympathy ; the heart abhors every 
form of calculation and profit. 

I wrote regularly to my dear Henriette, who answered me 
in a letter or two each month. Thus her spirit hovered over 
me, her thoughts traversed space and kept a pure atmosphere 
about me. No woman could attract me. The King knew of 
my reserve; in such matters he was of the school of 
Louis XV., and used to laugh and call me “Mademoiselle de 
Vandenesse,” but the propriety of my conduct was very much 
approved by him. I am quite sure that the patience which 
had become a habit during my childhood, and yet more at 
Clochegourde, did much to win me the King’s good graces ; 
he was always most kind to me. He no doubt indulged a 
fancy for reading my letters, for he was not long under any 
mistake as to my blameless life. One day when the Duke 
was in attendance I was writing from the King’s dictation, 
and he, seeing the Duke come in, looked mischievously at us 
both. 

“Well, that confounded fellow Mortsauf still persists in liy- 
ing on?” said he, in his fine ringing voice, to which he could 
at will give a tone of biting sarcasm. 

“Yes, still,” replied the Duke. 

“But the Comtesse de Mortsauf is an angel whom I should 
very much like to see here,” the King went on. “However, 
I can do nothing; but perhaps my secretary,” and he turned 
to me, “may be more fortunate. You have six months’ leave. 
I shall engage as your colleague the young man of whom we 
were speaking yesterday. Enjoy yourself at Clochegourde, 
Master Cato!” and he smiled as he was wheeled out of the 
room in his chair. 

I flew like a swallow to Touraine. For the first time I was 
about to show myself to the woman I loved, not only as rather 
Jess of a simpleton, but in the paraphernalia of a young man 
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of fashion whose manners had been formed in the politest 
circles, whose education had been finished by the most charm- 
ing women, who had at last won the reward of his sufferings, 
and who had made good use of the experience of the fairest 
angel to whom Heaven ever entrusted the care of a child. 

When I had stayed at Clochegourde at the time of my mis- 
sion in la Vendée, I had been in shooting dress; I wore a 
jacket with tarnished white metal buttons, finely striped 
trousers, leather gaiters, and shoes. My long tramp and the 
thickets had served me so ill that the Count was obliged to 
lend me some linen. This time, two years’ residence in Paris, 
the duty of attending the King, the habits of wealth, my now 
complete development, and a youthful countenance which 
beamed with indescribable light, derived from the serenity of 
a soul magnetically united to the pure soul at Clochegourde 
that went forth to me,—all had transfigured me; I was sure 
of myself without being conceited; I was deeply satisfied at 
finding myself, young as I was, at the top of the tree; I had 
the proud consciousness of being the secret mainstay of the 
most adorable woman on earth, and her unconfessed hope. 

I felt perhaps some stirrings of vanity when the postilion’s 
whip cracked in the newly-made avenue from the Chinon 
road to Clochegourde, and a gate I had never seen opened 
in an enclosing wall that had been recently built. I had not 
written to announce my arrival to the Countess, wishing to 
take her by surprise; but this was a twofold blunder: in the 
first place, she suffered the shock of a pleasure long wished 
for, but regarded as impossible, and she also proved to me 
that elaborate surprises are always in bad taste. 

When Henriette beheld a young man where she had remem- 
bered a boy, her eyes fell with a tragical droop; she allowed 
me to take her hand and kiss it without showing any of the 
heartfelt pleasure which I had been wont to perceive in her 
sensitive thrill; and when she raised her face to look at me 
again, I saw that she was pale. 

“So you do not forget old friends!” said Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf, who had neither altered nor grown older. 
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The two children sprang into my arms; I saw in the door- 
way the grave face of the Abbé de Dominis, Jacques’ tutor. 

“No,” said I to the Count, “and henceforth I shall have 
six months of every year to devote always to you—Why, what 
is the matter?” I said to the Countess, putting my arm round 
her waist to support her, in the presence of all her family. 

“Oh! leave me!” she exclaimed with a start; “it is noth- 
ing.” 

1 read her soul, and answered her secret thought, saying, 
“Do you no longer acknowledge me for your faithful slave?” 

She took my arm, turned away from the Count, the chil- 
dren, the Abbé, and all the servants who had hurried out, 
and led me round the lawn, still within sight of them all. 
When we had gone so far that she thought she could not be 
heard : 

“Félix, my friend,’ she said, “forgive the alarms of a 
woman who has but one clue by which to guide herself in 
an underground labyrinth, and fears to find it broken. Tell 
me once more that I am more than ever your Henriette, that 
you will not desert me, that nothing can dislodge me, that 
you will always be my faithful friend. I have had a sudden 
vision of the future—and you were not there as usual, with a 
radiant face and eyes fixed on mine; you had your back to 
me.” 

“Henriette, dear idol, whom I worship more than I do God, 
Lily, flower of my life, how can you, who are my conscience, 
fail to know that I am so entirely part of your heart, that 
my soul is here when my body is in Paris? Need I tell you 
that I have traveled hither in seventeen hours; that every 
turn of the wheel bore with it a world of thought and long- 
ing, which broke out like a tempest the moment I saw 
you 39 

“Tell me, tell me! I am sure of myself. I can listen to 
you without sinning. God does not desire my death; He sends 
you to me as He gives the breath of life to His creatures, as 
He sheds rain from the clouds on a barren land. Speak, 
tell me, do you love me with a holy love?” 
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“With a holy love.” 

“And for ever?” 

“For ever.” 

“As a Virgin Mary, to be left shrouded in her draperies 
under her spotless crown ?” 

“As a visible Virgin.” 

“As a sister?” 

“As a sister too dearly loved.” 

“As a mother ?” 

“As a mother I secretly long for.” 

“Chivalrously, without hope ?” 

“Chivalrously, but hoping.” 

“In short, as if you were still but twenty, and had your 
shabby blue evening coat ?” 

“Oh, far better! I love you like that, but I also love you 
as——” She looked at me in keen alarm. “As you loved 
your aunt.” 

“Ah! I am happy; you have relieved my fears,” said she, 
returning to the others, who stood puzzled by our private 
colloquy. 

“Be still a child here!—for you are but a child. If your 
best policy is to be a man to the King, understand that here 
it is to be a boy. As a boy you will be loved. I shall always 
resist the powers of the man, but what can I deny a child? 
Nothing; he can ask nothing that I would not grant.—We 
have told all our secrets,” she added, looking at the Count 
with a saucy smile, in which I saw her a girl again in all her 
simple nature. “I am going in now to dress.” 

Never for three years had I known her voice so thor- 
oughly happy. It was the first time I heard those swallow- 
like notes, that childlike tone of which I have spoken. 

I had brought a sportsman’s outfit for Jacques, and a 
work-box for Madeleine—which her mother always used; in 
short, I had made up for the shabbiness to which I had 
hitherto been condemned by my mother’s parsimony. The 
delight of the two children as they displayed their presents 
to each other seemed to annoy the Count, who was always 
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aggrieved if he were not the centre of attentions. I gave 
Madeleine a look of intelligence, and followed the Count, who 
wanted to talk about himself. He led me to the terrace; but 
we paused on the steps at each solemn fact he impressed upon 
me. 

“My poor, dear Félix,” said he, “you find them all happy 
and in good health. It is I who give shadow to the picture. 
I have absorbed their maladies, and I can bless God for hay- 
ing inflicted them on me. I used not to know what ailed me; 
but I know now—I have a disease of the pylorus; I can digest 
nothing.” 

“By what good luck have you become as learned as a pro- 
fessor of the College of Physicians?” said I, smiling. “Is 
your doctor so indiscreet as to tell you this?” 

“Heaven preserve me from consulting doctors!” he ex- 
claimed, with a look of repugnance that most imaginary in- 
valids show at the thought of medical treatment. 

Then I had to listen to a crazy harangue, in the course of 
which he was ridiculously confidential, complaining of his 
wife, his servants, his children, and his life, taking evident 
delight in repeating his remarks of every day to a friend who, 
not knowing them, might be startled by them, and who was 
obliged by politeness to seem interested. He must have been 
satisfied, for I listened with deep attention, trying to formu- 
late this inconceivable character, and to guess what new tor- 
ments he was inflicting on his wife, though she had not said 
so. 

Henriette herself put an end to the monologue by coming 
out on to the steps. The Count saw her, shook his head, and 
added : 

pron Félix, listen tol me; but no one here has any pity for 
me.’ 

And he went away as eats aware that he would be in 
the way during my conversation with Henriette, or perhaps 
as a chivalrous attention to her, knowing that he would give 
her pleasure by leaving us together. His character was full 
of really inexplicable conttadictions; for he was jealous, as 
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all weak persons are; but his confidence in his wife’s saintli- 
ness knew no bounds; perhaps it was the irritation to his 
vanity caused hy the superiority of her lofty virtue that gave 
rise to his constant antagonism to the Countess’ wishes, 
whom he loved to defy as children defy their mother and their 
masters. Jacques was at his lessons, Madeleine was dressing ; 
thus I had an hour to walk alone with the Countess on the 
terrace. 

“Well, dear angel,” said I, “so the chain is heavier than 
ever, the sands more scorching, the thorns more thickly set?” 

“Be silent,” said she, guessing what thoughts had been 
suggested to me by the Count’s conversation. “You are here, 
and all is forgotten! I am not, I have not been unhappy.” 

She danced a few light steps as if to flutter her white dress, 
to let the breezes play with her frills of snowy tulle, her loose 
sleeves, her bright ribbons, her cape, and the airy curls of her 
hair dressed ala Sévigné; I saw her for the first time really 
girlish and young, naturally gay, and as ready for sport as a 
child. I experienced both the tears of happiness and the de- 
light a man feels in giving pleasure. 

“Sweet flower of humanity,” cried I, “that my fancy 
caresses and my spirit kisses! Oh my Lily! still intact and 
erect on its stem, still white, proud, fragrant, and alone!” 

“That is enough, monsieur,” she said, with a smile. “Talk 
to me about yourself, and tell me everything.” 

And then, under the moving canopy of quivering leaves, 
we had a long conversation, full of endless parentheses, each 
subject dropped and taken up again, in which I initiated 
her into my whole life and all my occupations. I described 
my rooms in Paris, for she wanted to know everything, and 
I—joy then not fully appreciated !—I had nothing to conceal. 
As she thus read all my soul, and learned all the details of 
my life full of overwhelming toil, as she discerned the im- 
portance of my functions, in which, but for the strictest hon- 
esty, it would be so easy to cheat and grow rich, and which 
I exercised with such fidelity that the King, as I told her, 
nicknamed me Mademoiselle de Vandenesse, she clasped my 
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hand and kissed it, leaving on it a tear of joy. This sudden 
inversion of our parts, this splendid praise, the swiftly ex- 
pressed feeling, even more swiftly understood—“You are in- 
deed the master I could have obeyed, the fulfilment of my 
dream !”—all the avowal expressed in this action, whose very 
humility was dignity, betraying love in a sphere far above 
the senses; this whirl of heavenly emotions fell on my heart 
and crushed me. I felt so small! I wished I could die at her 
feet. 

“Oh! I exclaimed, “you women will always outdo us in 
every way. How could you doubt me?—for you did doubt me 
just now, Henriette.” 

“Not in the present,” she replied, looking at me with the 
ineffable sweetness that softened the light in her eyes for me 
alone. “But seeing you so handsome, I said to myself: Our 
plans for Madeleine will be marred by some woman who will 
guess what treasures lie below, who will worship you, and 
rob us of our Félix, and destroy everything for us.” 

“Still Madeleine!” said I, with an expression of surprise 
which only half distressed her. “Is it to Madeleine that I _ 
remain faithful ?” 

We then sat in silence, very provokingly interrupted by 
Monsieur de Mortsauf. My heart was full, but I had to 
keep up a conversation beset with difficulties, in which my 
truthful replies as to the policy then carried out by the King 
offended the Count’s views, while he insisted on my explain- 
ing His Majesty’s intentions. Notwithstanding my ques- 
tions as to his horses, the state of agriculture, whether he was 
satisfied with his five farms, if he meant to fell the trees in 
the old avenue, he constantly came back to politics with the 
petulance of an old maid and the pertinacity of a child; for 
minds of this type always eagerly turn to the side where light 
shines, they blunder up to it again and again, buzzing round 
but getting no nearer, exhausting one’s spirit as bluebottle 
flies weary the ear by humming against the window pane. 

Henriette said nothing. I, to put an end to a dialogue 
which the warmth of youth might have heated to a flame, 
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replied in assenting monosyllables, thus avoiding a useless 
discussion; but Monsieur de Mortsauf was far too clear- 
sighted not to discern the offensive side of my politeness. 
Presently he turned restive, vexed at being constantly agreed 
with ; his eyebrows and the wrinkles in his forehead twitched, 
his tawny eyes flashed, his bloodshot nose turned redder than 
ever, as on that day when, for the first time, I witnessed one 
of his fits of frenzy. Henriette gave me a beseeching look to 
convey to me that she could not exert on my behalf the firm- 
ness she employed in justifying or defending the children. — 

I then answered the Count, taking him seriously, and man- 
aging him with the greatest skill. 

“Poor dear! poor dear!” she said, murmuring the words 
again and again; they fell on my ear like a breath of air. 
Then, when she thought she could interfere with some suc- 
cess, she exclaimed, interrupting us: 

“Do you know, gentlemen, that you are desperately un- 
amusing ?” 

Recalled by this remark to the chivalrous deference due to 
a woman, the Count ceased discussing politics ; it was now his 
turn to be bored as we talked of trifles, and he left us free 
to walk together, saying that perpetually pacing up and down 
on the same spot made him giddy. 

My gloomy conjectures were accurate. The fair scenery, 
the mild atmosphere, the clear sky, the exquisite poetry of 
this valley, which for fifteen years had soothed the acutest 
vagaries of this sick brain, had now lost their power. At an 
age when in most men the rough edges wear down and the 
angles rub smooth, this old gentleman’s temper was more 
aggressive than ever. For some months now he had been 
* contradictory for contradiction’s sake, without reason, with- 
out justifying his opinions; he asked the wherefore of every- 
thing, fussed over a delay or a message, interfered incessantly 
in domestic matters, and demanded an account of the smallest 
details of the household, till he wore out his wife and his 
servants, leaving them no freedom of action. Formerly he 
had not given way to temper without some plausible reason, 
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now his fractiousness was incessant. The care of his money 
and the anxieties of husbandry, with the stir of a busy life, 
had perhaps diverted his atrabilious humor by giving his 
anxious spirit something to work on, and employing his active 
mind; perhaps it was want of occupation that now left his 
disorder to react upon itself; having nothing outside him to 
fret it, it took the form of fixed ideas; the physical individual 
had become the victim of the moral individual. 

He was now his own doctor. He compared medical works, 
and believed he had all the complaints of which he read the 
descriptions; then he took the most elaborate precautions to 
guard his health, always something new, impossible to foresee, 
more impossible to satisfy. At one time he would have no 
noise; and when the Countess had succeeded in establishing 
total silence, he would suddenly complain of living in a tomb, 
and say that there was a medium between making no noise 
and the muteness of La Trappe. Sometimes he affected abso- 
lute indifference to all earthly things; then the whole house 
breathed again; the children could play, the work of the 
household was carried on without any fault-finding; sud- 
denly, in the midst of it all, he would ery out piteously, 
“You want to kill me !—My dear, if it concerned the children, 
you would know by instinct what annoyed them!” he would 
say to his wife, adding to the injustice of the words by the 
hard, cold tone in which he spoke them. Then he was for 
ever dressing and undressing, studying the least variation 
of temperature, and never doing anything without consulting 
the barometer. In spite of his wife’s motherly care, he never 
found any food to his liking, for he declared that his stomach 
was always out of order, and that painful digestion hindered 
his sleeping; at the same time, he ate, drank, digested, and 
slept in a way that the most learned physician might have 
admired. His endless caprices wore out the household; like 
all servants, they were the slaves of routine, and incapable of 
accommodating themselves to the exigencies of constantly 
varying orders. The Count would desire that all the win- 
dows were to be left open, as fresh air was indispensable to 
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his health; a few days later the air was too damp, or too hot, 
he could not endure it; he scolded, he quarreled over it, and, 
to be in the right, would deny his previous order. This lack 
of memory, or of honesty, of course gave him the victory in 
every discussion when his wife tried to prove that he contra- 
dicted himself. 

A residence at Clochegourde was so unendurable that the 
Abbé de Dominis, an exceedingly learned man, had fallen 
back on the solution of certain problems, and entrenched 
himself in affected absence of mind. The Countess no longer 
hoped to be able to keep the secret of his fits of mad fury 
within the family circle, as of old. The servants had already 
witnessed many scenes when the prematurely old man’s un- 
reasoning rage passed all bounds; they were so much attached 
to the Countess that nothing was ever repeated, but she lived 
in daily terror of some outburst in public of a frenzy which 
no respect of persons could now control. At a later time I 
heard terrible details of the Count’s behavior to his wife; in- 
stead of being a help to her, he overwhelmed her with gloomy 
predictions, making her responsible for future ills because 
she refused to follow the insane medical treatment he wished 
to inflict on the children. If the Countess went out walking 
with Jacques and Madeleine, her husband would prophesy 
of coming storms in spite of a clear sky; then if by chance his 
prediction was justified by the event, his conceit was so much 
gratified as to be indifferent to the harm done to his children, 
If one of them fell ill, the Count exercised his wit in finding a 
cause for the attack in the system of nursing adopted by his 
wife, which he would dispute in its minutest details, always 
ending with these brutal words, “If your children are ill 
again, it is all your own doing!” 

He carried his system into the smallest points of domestic 
management, in which he always saw the worst side of things, 
and made himself “the devil’s advocate,” to quote his old 
coachman’s expression. The Countess had arranged that 
Jacques and Madeleine should have their meals at a different 
hour from their parents, and had thus preserved them from 
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the dreadful effects of the Count’s malady, meeting every 
storm as it broke. The children rarely saw their father. 

By an illusion peculiar to selfish people, the Count had 
no suspicion of the mischiéf he caused. In his confidential 
conversation with me he had indeed blamed himself for too 
great leniency to-his family. Thus he wielded the knout, 
felling and destroying everything about him as a monkey 
might have done, and after wounding his victim denied that 
he had ever touched her. I understood now what had drawn 
the lines, as fine as razor-cuts, across the Countess’ brow; I 
had noticed them as soon as I saw her. There is a sort of 
modesty in noble souls that keeps them from uttering their 
sorrows; they hide their griefs from those they love, out of 
pride and a feeling of luxurious charity. And in spite of 
my urgency, I did not at once extract this confession from 
Henriette. She feared to distress me; she let things out, bit 
by bit, with sudden blushes; but I was not slow to guess the 
aggravated bitterness that her husband’s want of occupation 
had infused into the domestic miseries of Clochegourde. 

“Henriette,” said I a few days later, showing her that I 
had sounded the depths of her new griefs, “did not you make 
a mistake when you planned your estate so completely as to 
leave the Count nothing to employ him?” 

“Nay, dear,” she said with a smile, “my position is so 
critical as to need all my attention; believe me, I have studied 
every alternative—they are all exhausted. It is true, worries 
increase every day. As Monsieur de Mortsauf and I are 
always together, I cannot diminish them by distributing them 
to several points; everything must bring the same suffering 
on me. I had thoughts of amusing Monsieur de Mortsauf 
by advising him to introduce the culture of silkworms at 
Clochegourde; there are some mulberry-trees here already, 
survivors from that industry, once known in Touraine; but I 
understood that he would be none the less tyrannical at home, 
that all the thousand troubles of the undertaking would fall 
upon me. 

“You see, my observing friend,” she went on, “while a man 
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is young his bad qualities are controlled by the outer world, 
impeded in their rise by the other passions, checked by respect 
of persons ; but later, in retirement, as a man grows old, little 
faults come forth, all the more terrible because they have so 
long been kept under. Human weakness is essentially cow- 
ardly; it grants neither peace nor truce; what has once been 
surrendered yesterday it insists on to-day, to-morrow, and 
for ever after; it takes possession of all that is conceded 
and demands more. Strength is merciful; it yields to con- 
viction; it is just and peaceable, while the passions that are 
born of weakness are pitiless. They are never satisfied but 
when they can behave like children, who like stolen fruit 
better than what they may eat at table. Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf takes a real pleasure in stealing a march on me; he who 
would never deceive anybody loves to deceive me so long as 
the trick remains unknown.” 


One morning, about a month after my arrival, as we came 
out from breakfast, the Countess took my arm, hurried out 
by a railed gate that opened into the orchard, and dragged 
me away to the vineyard. 

“Oh! he will kill me!” cried she. “And yet I must live, 
if only for the children’s sake! Cannot I have a single day’s 
respite? Must I always be stumbling over brambles, expect- 
ing every moment to fall, compelled every moment to sum- 
mon all-my strength to keep my balance! No living creature 
can endure such an expenditure of energy. If only I knew 
the ground I should be called upon to struggle over, if my 
endurance were a fixed quantity, my spirit would bend to 
it; but no, the attack comes every day in a new form and 
finds me defenceless; my trouble is not single, but manifold. 
Félix, Félix, you could never imagine the odious aspect his 
tyranny has assumed, or the odious measures suggested to 
him by his medical books. Ah! my friend ” she leaned 
her head on my shoulder without finishing her sentence. 
“What is to become of me; what can I do?” she went on, 
fighting with the ideas she had not uttered. “How can I 
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contend with him? He will kill me.—No, I will kill myself— 
only that is a crime! Can I fly? ‘There are the children! 
Demand a separation? But how, after fifteen years of mar- 
ried life, am I to tell my father that I cannot live with Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf when, if my father or my mother were to 
come here, he would be calm, well-conducted, polite, and 
witty. And-besides, has a married woman a father and a 
mother? She belongs, body and soul, to her husband. I! 
used to live in peace; if not happy, I found some strength in 
my chaste isolation. I confess it, if I am bereft of that nega- 
tive comfort I too shall go mad! My objection is founded 
on reasons not personal to myself. Is it not wicked to bring 
poor little creatures into the world, who are doomed from 
birth 10 constant suffering? At the same time, this question 
of conduct is so serious that I cannot solve it unaided: I 
am judge and party to the suit. I will go to Tours to-mor- 
row, and consult the Abbé Birotteau, my new director—for 
my dear and worthy Abbé de la Berge is dead,” she said in 
a parenthesis. “Though he was stern, I shall always miss 
his apostolic firmness; his successor is an angel of mildness 
who is too easily touched to reprimand me. However, what 
courage can fail to find refreshment in religion? What reason 
but will gain strength from the voice of the Holy Ghost? 

“Dear God!” she exclaimed, drying her tears and looking 
up to heaven, “for what am I thus punished? But we must 
believe—yes, Félix,” she said, laying her hand on my arm, 
“let us believe that we must pass through a red-hot crucible 
before we can mount holy and perfect to the higher spheres.— 
Ought I to be silent? Does God forbid my crying out to a 
friend’s heart? Do I love him too well?” She clasped me 
to her as though she feared to lose me. “Who will answer 
my doubts? My conscience does not reproach me. The stars . 
above shine down on men; why should not the soul, that 
living star, shed its fires over and round a friend when only 
pure thoughts go out to him ?” 

I listened in silence to this terrible outcry, holding her 
clammy hand in my own, which was moister still; I grasped it 
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with a force to which Henriette responded with equal pres- 
sure. 

“You are there, are you?” cried the Count, coming towards 
us bareheaded. 

Since my return he had insisted on always being the third 
whenever we met, either because he counted on some amuse- 
ment, or because he suspected the Countess of telling me of all 
her sorrows and bewailing herself to me; or again, because 
he was jealous of a pleasure he did not share. 

“How he follows me about!” said she in a tone of despair. 
“We will go to look at the Clos, and then we shall avoid him. 
Stoop low behind the hedges and we shall escape.” We 
screened ourselves behind a thick hedge, and reaching the 
vineyard at a run, found ourselves far enough from the Count 
under an alley of almond-trees. 

“Dear Henriette,” said I, holding her arm pressed against 
my heart, and standing still to contemplate her in her sorrow, 
“you could once steer me wisely through the perilous ways 
of the great world. Allow me now to give you some instruc- 
tions to help you to end the single-handed duel in which you 
must infallibly be defeated, for you and he are not fighting 
with equal weapons. Struggle no longer against a mad- 
man 4 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, keeping back the tears that filled 
her eyes. 

“Tisten to me,my dearest. After an hour of his talk, which 
I endure for your sake, my mind is often bewildered and my 
head aches; the Count makes me doubt my very senses; the 
same things repeated are stamped in my brain in spite of 
myself. A strongly marked monomania is not infectious; 
when madness takes the form of affecting a man’s views and 
hides itself behind perpetual discussions, it may act terribly 
on those who live with it. Your patience is sublime, but is 
it not stultifying? For your own sake, for your chil- 
dren’s, change your system with the Count. Your exquisite 
submissiveness has increased his egoism; you treat him as 
a mother treats the child she spoils. But now, if you wish to 
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live—and you do,” I added, looking her in the face, “exert 
all the influence you have over him. He loves and he fears 
you—you know it; make him fear you more; meet his dif- 
fused wilfulness with a narrow, set will. Increase your power, 
just as he has managed to increase the concessions you have 
granted; imprison his infirmities in a narrow moral sphere, 
as a maniac is imprisoned in a cell.” 

“Dear boy,” said she, smiling bitterly, “none but a heartless 
woman could play such a part. I am a mother; I should 
make a feeble executioner. I can suffer—yes; but to make 
others suffer !—Never,” she said, “not even to attain some 
great or conspicuous advantage. Should I not have to falsify 
my feelings, disguise my voice, set my face, restrain every 
gesture? . . . Do not require such lies of me. I can 
stand between Monsieur de Mortsauf and his children; I can 
take his blows so that they may fall on no one else; that is 
the utmost I can do to reconcile so many antagonistic in- 
terests.” 

“Let me worship you! Saint, thrice saintly!” I ex- 
claimed, kneeling on one knee, kissing her dress, and wiping 
on it the tears that rose to my eyes.—“But if he should kill 
you!” said I. 

She turned pale, and raising her eyes to heaven: 

“God’s will be done,” she replied. 

“Do you know what the King said to your father when 
speaking of you: ‘That old wretch of a Mortsauf still lives 
on ?? 39 

“What is a jest on the King’s lips is a crime here,” she said. 

In spite of our precautions, the Count had tracked us; 
bathed in sweat, he came up with us under a walnut-tree, 
where the Countess had paused to speak these brave words. 
As soon as I saw him, I began to discuss the vintage. Had 
he any unjust suspicions? I know not, but he stood looking 
at us without saying a word, or heeding the damp chill that 
falls from a walnut-tree. 

After a few minutes, during which he spoke in broken 
sentences of no significance, with pauses of very great signifi- 
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cance, the Count said he had a sick headache; he complained 
of it mildly, not claiming our pity nor describing his indispo- 
sition in exaggerated terms. We paid no heed to him. When 
we went in he felt still worse, talked of going to bed, and 
did so without ceremony, with a simplicity that was very 
unusual. We took advantage of the armistice granted us 
by his fit of hypochondria, and went down to our beloved ter- 
race, taking Madeleine with us. 

“Let us go out on the river,” said the Countess after a few 
turns; “we will go to see the fish caught by the gamekeeper 
for to-day’s supply.” 

We went out of the little gate, found the punt, got into it, 
and slowly pushed up stream. Like three children, delighted 
with trifles, we looked at the flowers on the banks, at the blue 
and green dragon-flies, and the Countess wondered that she 
could enjoy such tranquil pleasures in the midst of so much 
acute grief. But does not the calm influence of Nature mov- 
ing on, indifferent to our struggles, exert a consoling charm? 
The swirl of passion, with its suppressed longings, har- 
monizes with that of the river; the flowers, unforced by the 
hand of man, express his most secret dreams; the delicious 
see-saw of a boat vaguely repeats the thoughts that float in 
the brain. 

We felt the lulling influence of this twofold poetry. Our 
words, strung to the diapason of Nature, were full of mys- 
terious grace, and our eyes shone with brighter beams, as they 
caught the light so lavishly shed by the sun on the scorching 
shore. The river was like a road on which we flew. In short, 
disengaged from the mechanical movement exerted in walk- 
ing, the mind took possession of creation. And was not the 
excited glee of the little girl in her freedom—so pretty in 
her movements, so puzzling in her remarks—the living ex- 
pression of two souls set free, and indulging in the ideal 
creation of the being dreamed of by Plato, and known to all 
whose youth has been filled with happy love? 

To give you an idea of that hour, not in its indescribable 
details, but as a whole, I may say that we loved each other 
in every creature, in every object that we saw about us; we 
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‘felt outside us the happiness each longed for; it sank so 
deeply into our hearts, that the Countess drew off her gloves 
and let her beautiful hands play in the water, as if to cool 
some secret fires. Her eyes spoke; but her lips, parted like 
a rose to the air, would have closed on a desire. You know 
the harmony of deep notes in perfect concord with a high 
treble; it always reminds me of the harmony of our éwo souls 
that day, never more to be repeated. 

“Where do your men fish,” said I, “if you can only fish 
from your own banks?” 

“Near the bridge at Ruan,” said she. “The river is ours 
now from the bridge at Ruan down to Clochegourde. Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf has just bought forty acres of meadow 
with the savings of the last two years and the arrears of his 
pension. Does that surprise you?” 

“T?—I only wish the whole valley were yours!” I ex- 
claimed, and she answered with a smile. 

We were presently above Pont de Ruan, at a spot where the 
Indre widens, and where the men were fishing. 

“Well, Martineau?” said she. 

SOh; Madame la Comtesse, luck is against us. We have 
been out three hours, working up from the mill, and we have 
caught nothing.” 

We landed to help draw the net once more, oat all 
three of us, in the shade of a poplar, with silvery bark, of 
a kind common on the Danube and the Loire, which in spring- 
time sheds a silky white fluff, the wrapper of its catkins. The 
Countess had resumed her serene dignity; she repented of 
having confessed her pangs to me, and of crying out like Job 
instead of weeping like a Magdalen—a Magdalen bereft of 
lovers, of feasts and dissipations, but not without perfume 
and beauty. 

The net was drawn at her feet, full of fish—tench, barbel, 
pike, perch, and an enormous carp leaped upon the grass. 

“They were sent on purpose !” said the keeper. 

The laborers stared open-eyed with admiration of the wo- 
man standing like a fairy who had touched the net with her 
wand. 
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At this moment a groom appeared, riding at a gallop 
across the fields, and filling her with qualms of horror. 
Jacques was not with us; and a mother’s first instinct, as 
Virgil has so poetically expressed it, is to clasp her children 
to her bosom on the slightest alarm. 

“Jacques!” she cried. “Where is Jacques? What has 
happened to my boy?” . 

She did not love me; if she had loved me, for my sufferings 
too, she would not have uttered this cry as of a lioness in 
despair. 

“Madame la Comtesse, Monsieur le Comte is much worse.’ 

She drew a breath of relief, and ran off with me, followed 
by Madeleine. 

“Come after me slowly,” said she, “that the dear child 
may not overheat herself. You see, Monsieur de Mortsauf’s 
walk in this heat had put him into a perspiration, and stand- 
ing in the shade of the walnut-trees may bring misfortune 
on us.” 

The words revealed her purity of mind. The Count’s death 
a misfortune! 

She hurried on to Clochegourde, went in by a break in the 
wall, and crossed the vineyard. I returned as slowly as she 
could wish. WHenriette’s words had enlightened me, but as 
the lightning-flash which destroys the garnered harvest. Dur- 
ing that hour on the river I had fancied that she cared most 
for me; I now felt bitterly that her words were perfectly 
sincere. The lover who is not all in all is nothing. So I 
was alone in my love with the longing of a passion that knows 
all its wants, that feeds on anticipation, on hoped-for kind- 
ness, and is satisfied with the joys of imagination, because 
it confounds with them those it looks for in the future. If 
Henriette loved me, she still knew nothing of the joys or the 
storms of love. She lived on the feeling itself, as a saint 
is the spouse of God. 

I was the object with which her thoughts were bound up, 
the sensations she misunderstood, as a swarm of bees clings 
to some blossoming bough; but I was not the element of life 
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to her, only an adventitious fact. A king unthroned, I 
walked on, wondering who should restore me to my kingdom. 
In my crazy jealousy I blamed myself for never having 
greatly dared, for not -having tightened the bonds of an 
_affection—which now seemed to me refined out of all 
reality—by the chains of self-evident right conferred by pos- 
session. 

The Count’s indisposition, caused probably by a chill under 
the walnut-tree, in a few hours had become serious. I went 
off to Tours to fetch a physician of note, Monsieur Origet, 
whom I could not bring back till the evening; but he spent 
the night and the next day at Clochegourde. Though he had 
sent the groom to fetch a large number of leeches, he thought 
immediate bleeding necessary, and had no lancet with him. 
I rushed off to Azay, in dreadful weather; I roused Monsieur 
Deslandes the surgeon, and made him come off with the 
rapidity of a bird. Ten minutes later the Count would have 
succumbed ; bleeding saved him. 

In spite of this first triumph, the doctor pronounced him 
in a dangerously high fever, one of those attacks which come 
on people who have ailed nothing for twenty years. The 
Countess was overwhelmed; she believed herself to be the 
cause of this disastrous illness. Unable to thank me for what 
I did, she was content to, give me an occasional smile, with 
an expression that was equivalent to the kiss she had pressed 
on my hand; I wished I could read in it the remorse of an 
illicit passion; but it was an act of contrition, painful to 
see in so pure a soul, and the expression of admiring affection 
for him whom she considered noble, while she accused herself 
alone of an imaginary crime. She loved indeed as Laura ~ 
de Noves loved Petrarch, and not as Francesca da Rimini 
loved Paolo—a crushing discovery for a man who had 
dreamed of the union of these two types of love. The Countess 
was reclining, her frame exhausted, her arms lying limp, in 
a dirty armchair in that room that reminded me of a wild 
boar’s den. 

Next evening, before leaving, the doctor told the Countess, 
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who had watched all night, that she must send for a nurse; 
the illness would be long. 

“A nurse!” cried she. “No, no. We will nurse him,” 
— added, looking at me. “We owe it to ourselves to save 

im.” 

At these words, the doctor glanced at us with an observing 
eye full of astonishment. The expression of her words was 
enough to lead him to suspect some crime that had failed in 
the execution. He promised to come twice a week, suggested 
the treatment to be pursued by Monsieur Deslandes, and 
described the alarming symptoms which might necessitate his 
being fetched from Tours. 

To secure the Countess at least one night’s rest out of two, 
I proposed that she should allow me to sit up with the Count 
in turns with her; and thus, not without difficulty, I per- 
suaded her to go to bed the third night. When all was still 
in the house, during a minute when the Count was dozing, 
I heard a sigh of anguish from Henriette’s room. My anxiety 
was so keen that I went to see her; she was on her knees 
before her prie-Dieu in tears and accusing herself :—““Ah, 
God! if this is the price of a murmur,” she cried, “I will 
never complain again.” 

“You have left him!” she exclaimed as she saw me. 

“T heard you wailing and moaning, and I was alarmed 
about you.” 

“About me? Oh, I am quite well,” she said. 

She wanted to be sure that Monsieur de Mortsauf was 
really asleep. We went down together, and by the light of a 
lamp we looked at him. He was weakened by loss of blood 
rather than sleeping; his restless hands were trying to pull 
the counterpane up. 

“They say that is a trick of the dying,” said she. “Oh, 
if he were to die of this illness brought on by us, I would 
never marry again; I swear it!” she went on, solemnly hold- 
ing out her hand over the Count’s head. 

“T have done all I can to save him,” said I. 

“You! Oh, you are most good!” said she. “It is I—I 
am the guilty one.” 
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She bent down over the puckered brow, wiped away the 
moisture with her hair, and gave it a sacred kiss. But I noted, 
not without secret satisfaction, that she bestowed this caress 
as an expiation. 

“Blanche—some drink,” said the Count in a feeble voice. 

“You see, he only recognizes me,” she said as she brought 
him a glass. And by her tone and her affectionate attentions 
to him, she tried to heap insult on the feelings that bound 
us, immolating them to the sick man. 

“Henriette,” said I, “go and take some rest, I entreat you.” 

“Henriette no more!” she said, interrupting me with im- 
perious haste. 

“Go to bed, or you will be ill. Your children, he himself 
would desire you to spare yourself. There are times when 
selfishness is a sublime virtue.” 

“Yes,” said she. 

And she went, urging me to watch her husband, by gestures 
that might have seemed to indicate approaching delirium if 
the grace of childhood had not mingled with the passionate 
entreaty of repentance. 

This scene, frightful as compared with the usual state of 
this placid soul, alarmed me; I feared the extravagance of her 
conscience. When the doctor next came, I explained to him 
the scruples, as of a sacred ermine, that were tormenting 
my spotless Henriette. This confidence, though very guarded, 
dispelled Monsieur Origet’s suspicions, and he soothed the 
terrors of that sweet soul by assuring her that, from whatever 
cause, the Count must have had this violent attack, and that 
the chill he had taken under the walnut-tree had been bene- 
ficial rather than injurious by bringing it on. 


For fifty-two days the Count hovered between life and 
death. Henriette and I sat up with him in turn, each for 
twenty-six nights. Monsieur de Mortsauf undoubtedly owed 
his recovery to our care, and the scrupulous exactitude with 
which we carried out Monsieur Origet’s instructions. Like 
all philosophical doctors, whose shrewd observation justifies 
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them in doubting a noble action, even when it is merely the 
secret fulfilment of a duty, this man, while noticing the 
rivalry of heroism between me and the Countess, could not 
help watching us with inquisitive eyes, so fearful was he of 
being cheated of his admiration. 

“In such a ease as this,” said he on the occasion of his 
third visit, “death finds a ready auxiliary in the mind when 
it is so seriously affected as that of the Count. The doctor, 
the nurse, those who are about the patient hold his life in 
their hands; for a single word, a mere gesture of apprehen- 
sion, may be as fatal as poison.” 

As he spoke thus Origet studied my face and my expres- 
sion; but he read in my eyes the sincerity of an honest soul. 
For indeed, throughout this cruel illness, my mind was never 
once invaded by the very slightest of those involuntary evil 
ideas which sometimes sear the most innocent conscience. 

For those who contemplate nature as a whole, everything 
tends to union by assimilation. The spiritual world must be 
governed by an analogous principle. In a pure realm all is 
pure. In Henriette’s presence there was a fragrance as of 
heaven itself; it seems as though any not irreproachable 
thought must alienate me from her for ever. Hence she was 
not only my happiness, she was also my virtue. Finding us 
always unfailingly attentive and careful, the doctor put an 
indescribable tone of pious pathos into his words and man- 
ner, as if he were thinking—“These are the real sufferers ; 
they hide their wounds and forget them.” 

By an effect of contrast which, as this worthy man assured 
us, is common enough in such wrecks of manhood, Monsieur 
de Mortsauf was patient and tractable, never complained, 
and showed the most wonderful docility—he who in health 
could not do the least thing without a thousand comments. 
The secret of this submission to medical treatment, formerly 
so scouted, was a covert dread of death, another contrast in 
4 man of unblemished courage. And this fear may perhaps 
account for various singular features in the altered temper 
he owed to his misfortunes. 
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Shall I confess to you, Natalie, and will you believe me? 
Those fifty days, and the month that came after, were the 
golden days of my life. In the infinite expanse of the soul 
is not love what, in a broad valley, the river is to which flow 
all the rains, the brooks and torrents, into which are borne 
the trees and flowers, the gravel of its banks, and the frag- 
ments of the higher rocks? It is fed alike by storms and by 
the slow tribute of rippling springs Yes, when we love, 
everything feeds love. 

The first great danger past, the Countess and I became 
accustomed to sickness. In spite of the confusion caused by 
the constant care needed by the Count, his room, which we 
had found in such disorder, was made neat and pretty. Ere 
long we lived there like two beings dropped on a desert island ; 
for not only do troubles isolate us, but they silence the petty 
conventionality of the world. And then for the sick man’s 
benefit we were forced into contact such as no other event 
could have brought about. How often did our hands meet, 
heretofore so shy, in doing her husband some service. Was 
it not my part to support and help Henriette? Carried away 
by a duty that may be compared with that of a soldier at an 
outpost, she would often forget to eat; then I would bring her 
food, sometimes on her knee—a hasty meal necessitating a 
hundred little services. It was a childish scene on the brink 
of a yawning grave. She would hastily order me to prepare 
what might save the Count some discomfort, and employ me 
on a variety of trivial tasks. 

In the early days, when the imminence of danger stifled 
the subtle distinctions of ordinary life, as in the field of 
battle, she inevitably neglected the reserve which every wo- 
man, even the most simple-minded, maintains in her speech, 
looks, and behavior when she is surrounded by the world or by 
her family, but which is incompatible with the undress of 
intimacy. Would she not come to call me at the chirp of 
awakening birds in a morning wrapper that sometimes al- 
lowed me a glimpse of the dazzling charms, which, in my 
wild hopes, I regarded as my own? Though always dignified 
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and lofty, could she not also be familiar? And, indeed, 
during the first few days, that danger so completely elimi- 
nated every passionate meaning from the privacy of our inti- 
mate intercourse, that she thought of no harm; and 
afterwards, when reflection came, she felt perhaps that any 
change of demeanor would imply an insult as much to herself 
as to me. We found ourselves insensibly familiarized, half 
wed, as it were. She showed herself nobly confiding, as sure 
of me as of herself. Thus I grew more deeply into her heart. 

The Countess was my Henriette once more, Henriette con- 
strained to love me yet more, as I strove to be her second 
self. Ere long, I never had to wait for her hand, which she 
would give me irresistibly at the least beseeching glance; and 
I could study with delight the outlines of her fine figure with- 
out her shrinking from my gaze, during the long hours while 
we sat listening to the patient’s slumbers. The slender joys 
we allowed ourselves, the appealing looks, the words spoken 
in a whisper not to awake the Count, the hopes and fears 
repeated again and again, in short, the myriad details of this ° 
fusion of two hearts so long sundered, stood out distinctly 
against the sad gloom of the real scene before us. We read 
each other’s souls through and through in the course of this 
long test, to which the strongest affections sometimes suc- 
cumb, unable to withstand the familiarity of every hour, and 
dropping away after testing the unyielding cohesion which 
makes life so heavy or so light a burden. 

You know what mischief comes of a master’s long illness, 
what disorder in his business; there is never time for any- 
thing; the stoppage put to his life hampers the movement 
of the house and family. Though everything always fell on 
Madame de Mortsauf, the Count was of use on the estate; 
he went to talk to the farmers, he called on the business 
agents, he drew the rents; if she was the soul, still he was the 
body. I now appointed myself steward that she might nurse 
the Count without fear of ruin out of doors. She accepted 
everything without apologies, without thanks. This partition 
of household cares was another happy community of interests, 
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and the orders I gave in her name. In her room in tke even- 
ing we often discussed the children’s prospects. These con- 
versations lent a still further semblance of reality to our 
make-believe married life. How gladly would Henriette lend 
herself to my playing the master’s part, putting me in his place 
at table, sending me to speak to the gamekeeper ; and all with 
simple innocence, but not without the secret pleasure which 
the most virtuous woman on earth must feel at finding a 
middle course combining strict observation of every law with 
the satisfaction of her unconfessed wishes. The Count, nulli- 
fied by illness, was no longer a weight on his wife or on the 
house; and now the Countess was herself, she had a right to 
attend to me and make me the object of endless cares. What 
joy I felt on discovering in her a purpose of which she, per- 
haps, was but vaguely conscious, though it was exquisitely 
expressed—of revealing to me all the worth of her person 
and her character, of making me feel the change that came 
over her when she felt herself understood! This blossom, 
constantly curled up in the cold atmosphere of her home, 
unfolded before my eyes and for me alone; she had as much 
delight in opening as I had in looking on with the inquisitive 
eye of love. 

On the mornings when I slept late, after sitting up all 
night, Henriette was up before any one. She preserved the 
most perfect silence; Jacques and Madeleine, without needing 
to be told, went away to play. She would devise endless wiles 
to lay my table herself, and she would serve my breakfast 
with such a sparkle of glee in every movement, with such a 
wild swallow-like precision, with such a color in her cheeks, 
such quaverings in her voice, such a lynx-like keenness of 
eye! Can such expansions of the soul be described? She 
was often overpowered by fatigue; but if by chance at one of 
these moments I needed anything, she found fresh strength 
for me, as for her children; she started up active, busy, and 
glad. She loved to shed her tenderness like sunbeams through 
the air. Yes, Natalie, some women here below enjoy the 
privileges of angelic spirits, and, like them, diffuse the light 
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which Saint-Martin, the unknown philosopher, tells us is in- 
telligent, melodious, and fragrant. 

Henriette, secure in my reticence, rejoiced in lifting the 
heavy curtain which hid the future from us by showing herself 
to me as two women: the woman in bonds who had fascinated 
me in spite of her asperities; the woman freed, whose sweet- 
ness was to seal my love to eternity. What a difference! 
Madame de Mortsauf was a love-bird transported into cold 
Europe, sadly drooping on its perch, mute and dying in the 
cage where it is kept by some naturalist; Henriette was the 
bird singing its Oriental raptures in a grove on the banks 
of the Ganges, and flying like a living gem from bough to 
bough amid the rosy flowers of an ever-blooming Volkameria. 

Her beauty was renewed, her spirit revived. These con- 
stant fireworks of gladness were a secret between our two 
souls; for to the Countess the eye of the Abbé de Dominis, 
who represented the world, was more alarming than her hus- 
band’s. She, like me, took pleasure in giving her words in- 
genious turns; she hid her glee under a jest, and veiled the 
evidences of her affection under the specious flag of gratitude. 

“We have put your friendship to the severest tests, Félix,” 
she would say at dinner. “We may surely grant him such lib- 
erties as we allow te Jacques, Monsieur |’Abbé?” 

The austere Abbé replied with the kindly smile of a pious 
man who reads hearts and finds them pure; indeed, he always 
treated the Countess with the respect mingled with adoration 
that we feel for angels. 

Twice in those fifty days the Countess went perhaps across 
the border line that limited our affection ; but those two occa- 
sions were shrouded in a veil that was not lifted till our day 
of supreme avowals. One morning, in the early days of the 
Count’s illness, just when she was repenting of having treated 
me so severely by denying me the harmless privileges of a 
chastened affection, I sat waiting for her to take my place. I 
was overtired, and fell asleep, my head resting against the 
wall. I awoke with a start, feeling my forehead touched by 
something mysteriously cool, that gave me a sensation as if 
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a rose had lain on it. I saw the Countess some steps away 
from me, saying: 

“Here I am!” : 

I went away, but as I wished her good-morning, I took her 
hand, and felt that it was moist and trembling. 

“Are you ailing?” said I. 

“Why do you ask?” she answered. I looked at her, coloring 
with confusion. 

“TJ had been dreaming,” said I. 

One evening, during the last visits paid by Origet, who 
had pronounced the Count certainly convalescent, I was in 
the garden with Jacques and Madeleine; we were all three 
lying on the steps absorbed in a game of spillikins that we 
had contrived with splinters of straw and hooks made of pins. 
Monsieur de Mortsauf was asleep. The doctor, while waiting 
for his horse to be put to, was talking in a low voice to the 
Countess in the drawing-room. Monsieur Origet presently 
left without my noticing his departure. After seeing him 
off, Henriette leaned against the window, whence she looked 
down on us for a long time though we did not know it. It 
was one of those hot evenings when the sky turns to copper 
color, when the country sends out a thousand confused voices 
to the echoes. A last gleam of sunshine lingered on the 
roofs, the flowers of the garden scented the air, the bells of 
the cattle being brought home to the byres, came from afar. 
And we, in sympathy with the stillness of this calm hour, 
stifled our laughter for fear of waking the Count. 

Suddenly, above the flutter of a gown, I heard the guttural 
gasp of a strongly suppressed sob; I rushed into the drawing- 
room, I found the Countess sitting in the window recess, her 
handkerchief to her face; she knew my step, and, by an im- 
perious gesture, desired me to leave her alone. I went up to 
her, heartsick with alarm, and wanted to force away her hand- 
kerchief ; her face was drowned in tears. She fled to her own 
room, and did not come out till it was time for prayers. For 
the first time in those fifty days I led her to the terrace, and 
asked her the cause of her agitation; but she affected the most 
flippant cheerfulness, justifying it by Origet’s good news. 
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“Henriette, Henriette,” said I, “you knew that when I 
found you crying. Between us a lie is preposterous. Why 
would you not allow me to wipe away your tears? Can they 
have been for me?” 

“T was thinking,” she answered, “that to me this illness 
has been a respite from misery. Now that there is nothing 
more to fear for Monsieur de Mortsauf, I must fear for 
myself.” 

She was right. The Count’s returning health was marked 
by his grotesque moods; he began to declare that neither his 
wife, nor I, nor the doctor knew how to treat him; we were 
all ignorant of his complaint and of his constitution, of his 
sufferings, and of the suitable remedies. Origet, infatuated 
by heaven knows what quackery, thought it was a degeneracy 
of the secretions, while he ought only to have studied the 
disorder of the pylorus! 

One day, looking at us mischievously, like a man who has 
spied out or guessed something, he said to his wife, with a 
smile: 

“Well, my dear, and if I had died—you would have re- 
gretted me, no doubt, but, confess, you would have been 
resigned.” 

“T should have worn Court mourning, red and black,” she 
said, laughing to silence him. 

It was especially with regard to his food, which the doctor 
had carefully limited, forbidding that the patient’s craving 
should be satisfied, that we had the most violent scenes and 
outeries, with which nothing could be compared in the past, 
for the Count’s temper was all the more atrocious for having 
been to sleep, so to speak. Fortified by the physician’s or- 
ders and the faithfulness of the servants, and confirmed by 
me, for I saw in this contest a way of teaching her to govern 
her husband, the Countess was resolute in her resistance; 
she listened with a calm countenance to his frenzy and scold- 
ing; by thinking of him as a child—as he was—she accus- 
tomed herself to hear his abusive words. Thus at last I was 
so happy as to see her assert her authority over this disordered 
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mind. The Count called out, but he obeyed; and he obeyed 
all the more after the greatest outcry. 

In spite of the evidence of the results, Henriette would 
often shed tears at the sight of this feeble and haggard old 
man, his forehead yellower than a falling leaf, his eyes dim, 
his hands tremulous; she would blame herself for her stern- 
ness, and could seldom resist the delight she saw in the 
Count’s eyes when, as she doled out his meals, she exceeded 
the doctor’s restrictions. She was all the sweeter and milder 
to him for having been so to me; still, there were shades of 
difference which filled my heart with boundless joy. She was 
not indefatigable; she knew when to call the servants to wait 
on the Count if his whims were too many in rapid succession, 
and he began to complain of her misunderstanding him. 

The Countess purposed an act of thanksgiving to God for 
Monsieur de Mortsauf’s recovery; she commanded a special 
mass, and bade me offer her my arm to escort her to church. 
I did her bidding; but during the service I went to call on 
Monsieur and Madame de Chessel. On my return she tried 
to scold me. . 

“Henriette,” said I, “I am incapable of deceit. I can 
throw myself into the water to rescue my enemy when he is 
drowning, I can lend him my cloak to warm him—in short, 
I can forgive, but I cannot forget.” 

She said nothing, but pressed my arm to her heart. 

“You are an angel; you were, no doubt, sincere in your 
thanksgiving,” I went on. “The mother of the Prince of the 
Peace was snatched from the hands of a mob who wanted to 
kill her, and when the Queen asked her, ‘What did you do?’— 
‘I prayed for them,’ said she. Women are all like that: I am 
a man, and necessarily imperfect.” 

“Do not slander yourself,” said she, shaking my arm 
sharply. “Perhaps you are better than I am.” 

“Yes,” replied I, “for I would give eternity for a single 
day of happiness, while to you !——” 

“Me!” she cried, with a haughty glance. 
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I was silent, and my eyes fell under the lightning of her 
eyes. 

“Me!” she went on. “Of what me are you speaking? 
There are in me many me’s. Those children,” and she pointed 
to Jacques and Madeleine, “are part of me.—Félix,” she said 
in a heart-rending tone, “do you think me selfish? Do you 
think that I would sacrifice eternity to recompense him who 
is sacrificing this life forme? The thought is a shocking one; 
it is contrary to every sentiment of religion. Can a woman 
who falls so low rise again? Can her happiness absolve her? 
—You will drive me soon to decide the question! Yes, I am 
betraying at last a secret of my conscience; the idea has often 
crossed my mind, I have expiated it by bitter penance; it was 
the cause of the tears you wanted me to account for the other 
day——” 

“Are you not attributing too great importance to certain 
things on which ordinary women set a high value, and which 
you ought to——” 

“Oh,” cried she, interrupting me, “do you value them 
less ?” 

Such an argument put an end to all reasoning. 

“Well,” she went on, “I will tell you!—Yes, I could be so 
mean as to desert the poor old man whose life is in my hands. 
But, dear friend, those two poor, feeble little creatures 
you see before us, Jacques and Madeleine—would not they 
be left with their father? And do you think, I ask you, do 
you believe that they could survive three months under that 
man’s insensate tyranny? If by failing in my duty, I alone” 
—she smiled loftily. “But should I not be killing my two 
children? Their doom would be certain—Great God!” she 
exclaimed, “how can we talk of such things? Go and marry, 
and leave me to die.” 

She spoke in a tone of such concentrated bitterness, that 
she stifled the outburst of my passion. 

“You cried out up there, under the walnut-tree. I have 
just cried out here, under these alders. That is all. Hence- 


forth I am silent.” 
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“Your generosity overwhelms me,” said she, looking up to 
heaven. 

We had by this time reached the terrace, and found the 
Count seated there in a>chair, in the sunshine. The sight 
of that shrunken face, hardly animated by a faint smile, ex- 
tinguished the flames that had flared up from the ashes. I 
leaned against the parapet, contemplating the picture before 
me: the infirm man with his two still delicate children; his 
wife, pale with watching, and grown thin from excess of work, 
from the alarms, and perhaps from the joys, of these two 
dreadful months, though at this moment she was deeply 
flushed from the emotions of the scene she had gone through. 
At the sight of this suffering family, shrouded under the 
tremulous foliage through which fell the gray light of a dull 
autumn day, I felt. the ties relax which hold body and soul 
together. I experienced for the first time that moral revul- 
sion which, it is said, the stoutest fighters feel in the fury of 
the fray, a sort of chilling madness that makes a coward of 
the bravest, a bigot of a disbeliever, which induces total indif- 
ference to everything, even to the most vital sentiments—to 
honor, to love; for doubt robs us of all knowledge of ourselves, 
and disgusts us with life. Poor nervous creatures, who, by 
your high-strung organization, are delivered over defence- 
less to I know not what fatality, who shall be your peers and 
judges? I understood how the bold youth who had erewhile 
put out a hand to grasp the Marshal’s baton, who had been 
no less skilled in diplomacy than intrepid as a captain, had 
become the unconscious murderer I saw before me! Could 
my own desires, at this moment wreathed with roses, bring 
me to such anend? Appalled alike by the cause and the effect, 
asking, like the impious, where in all this was Providence, I 
could not restrain two tears that fell down my cheeks. 

“What is the matter, dear, good Félix?” asked Madeleine 
in her childish voice. 

Then Henriette dispelled those black vapors and gloom 
by an anxious look, which shone on my soul like the sun. 

At this moment the old groom from Tours brought me a 
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letter, at the sight of which I could not help uttering a cry 
of surprise, and Madame de Mortsauf trembled at my dismay. 
I saw the seal of the Cabinet. The King ordered me back. I 
held the letter out to her; she read it in a flash. 

“He is going away!” said the Count. 

“What will become of me?” she said to me, for the first 
time contemplating her desert without sunshine. 

We paused in a stupefied frame of mind, which oppressed 
us all equally, for we had never before so acutely felt that we 
were all indispensable to each other. The Countess, as she 
talked even of the most indifferent matters, spoke in an al- 
tered voice, as though the instrument had lost several strings, 
and those that remained were loosened. Her movements were 
apathetic, her looks had lost their light. I begged her to con- 
fide her thoughts to me. 

“Have I any thoughts?” said she. 

She led me away to her room, made me sit down on the 
sofa, hunted in the drawer of her dressing-table, and then, 
kneeling down in front of me, she said: 

“Here is all the hair I have lost these twelve months past ; 
take it—it is yours by right; you will some day know how and 
why.” 

I gently bent over her, she did not shrink to avoid my lips, 
and I pressed them to her brow solemnly, with no guilty 
excitement, no inviting passion. Did she mean to sacrifice 
everything? Or had she, like me, only come to look over the 
precipice ?—If love had prompted her to abandon herself, 
she could not have been so profoundly calm, have given me 
that religious look, or have said in her clear voice: 

“You have quite forgiven me?” 

I set out in the evening, she accompanied me on the road to 
Frapesle, and we stood under the walnut-tree; I pointed it 
out to her, telling her how I had first seen it, four years ago. 

“The valley was so lovely!” I exclaimed. 

“And now?” she said eagerly. 

“Now you are under the tree,” said I; “and the valley is 


our own.” 
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She bent her head, and there we parted. She got into the 
carriage again with Madeleine, and I into mine, alone. 


On my return to Paris, I was fortunately taken up by a 
press of work which forcibly diverted my mind, and obliged 
me to live apart from the world, which forgot me. I corre- 
sponded with Madame de Mortsauf, to whom I sent my jour- 
nal every week, and who replied twice a month. It was an 
obscure and busy life, resembling the overgrown, flowery 
nooks, quite unknown, which I had admired in the depths of 
the woods. when composing fresh poems of flowers during the 
last fortnight. 

All ye who love, bind yourselves by these delightful duties ; 
impose a rule on yourselves, to be carried out, as the Church 
does on Christians, for every day. 

The rigorous observances created by the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion are a grand idea; they trace deeper and deeper grooves 
of duty in the soul by the repetition of acts which encourage 
hope and fear. The feelings always flow, a living stream, in 
these channels which keep the current within bounds and 
purify it, perpetually refreshing the heart, and fertilizing life 
by the abounding treasures of hidden faith, a divine spring 
multiplying the single thought of a single love. 

My passion, a relic of the Middle Ages, recalling the days 
of chivalry, became known, I know not how; perhaps the 
King and the Due de Lenoncourt spoke of it. From this 
uppermost sphere, the story, at once romantic and simple, 
of a young man piously devoted to a beautiful woman who 
had no public, who was so noble in her solitude, and faithful 
without the support of duty, no doubt became known in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. JI found myself the object of 
inconvenient attention in drawing-rooms, for an inconspicu- 
ous life has advantages which, once tasted, make the parade 
of a life in public unendurable. Just as eyes that are accus- 
tomed to see none but subdued colors are hurt by broad day- 
light, so there are minds averse to violent contrasts. I was 
then one of these; you may be surprised now to hear it; but 
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have patience, the eccentricities of the Vandenesse you know 
will be accounted for. 

I found women amiably disposed towards me, and the 
world kind. 

After the Duc de Berry’s marriage the Court became splen- 
did once more, the French fétes were revived. The foreign 
occupation was a thing of the past, prosperity returned, 
amusements were possible. Personages of illustrious rank ° 
or considerable wealth poured in from every part of Europe 
to the capital of intelligence, where all the advantages and 
the vices of other countries were magnified and intensified by 
French ingenuity. 

Five months after leaving Clochegourde, my good angel 
wrote me a letter in despair, telling ine that her boy had had 
a serious illness, from which he had recovered indeed, but 
which had left her in dread for the future; the doctor had 
spoken of care being needed for his lungs—a terrible verdict 
that casts a black shadow on every hour of a mother’s life. 
Hardly had Henriette drawn a breath of relief as Jacques 
was convalescent, before his sister made her anxious. Made- 
leine, the pretty flower that had done such credit to her 
mother’s care, went through an illness which, though not seri- 
ous, was a cause of anxiety in so fragile a constitution. 

Crushed already by the fatigues of Jacques’ long sickness, 
the Countess had no courage to meet this fresh blow, and the 
sight of these two beloved beings made her insensible to the 
increasing torment of her husband’s temper. Storms, each 
blacker than the last, and bringing with it more stones, up- 
rooted by their cruel surges the hopes that were most deeply 
rooted in her heart. Weary of strife, she had submitted 
altogether to the Count’s tyranny, for he had regained all 
his lost ground. 

“When all my strength was devoted to enfolding my chil- 
dren,” she wrote to me, “could I use it to defy Monsieur de 
Mortsauf, could I defend myself against his aggressions when 
I was fighting with death? As I make my onward way, alone 
and feeble, between the two young, melancholy creatures 
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at my side, I feel an invincible disgust of life. What blow can 
hurt me, or what affection can I respond to when I see 
Jacques motionless on the terrace, life no longer beaming in 
anything but his beautiful eyes, made larger by emaciation, 
as hollow as an old man’s, and where—fatal prognostic—his 
forward intelligence is contrasted with his bodily weakness ? 
When I see at my side my pretty Madeleine so lively, so fond, 
so brightly colored, now as pale as the dead; her very hair 
and eyes seem to me more pallid, she looks at me with lan- 
guishing eyes as if she were bidding me farewell. No food 
tempts her, or if she has a fancy for anything, she alarms me 
by her strange appetites; the innocent child, though one with 
my heart, blushes as she confesses to them. 

“Do what I will, I cannot amuse my children; they smile 
at me, but the smile is forced from them by my playfulness, 
and is not spontaneous; they cry because they cannot respond 
to my fondness. Illness has left them completely run down, 
even their affection. So you may imagine how dismal Cloche- 
gourde is. Monsieur de Mortsauf reigns unopposed.” 

“Oh my glory, my friend!” she wrote to me again, “you 
must love me well indeed if you can love me still—can love 
me, so apathetic as I am, so unresponsive, so petrified by 
grief.” 

At this juncture, when I felt myself more deeply appealed 
to than ever, when I lived only in her soul, on which I strove 
to shed the luminous breath of morning and the hope of pur- 
pled evenings, I met, in the rooms of the Elysée, one of those 
superb English ladies who are almost queens. Immensely 
wealthy, the daughter of a race unstained by any mésalliance 
since the time of the conquest, married to an old man, one 
of the most distinguished members of the British peerage,— 
all these advantages were no more than accessories adding 
to her beauty, her manners, her wit, a faceted lustre that daz- 
zled before it charmed you. She was the idol of the day, and 
reigned all the more despotically over Paris society because 
she had the qualities indispensable to success, the iron hand 
in a velvet glove spoken of by Bernadotte. 
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You know the curious individuality of the English—the 
impassable and arrogant Channel, the icy St. George’s Straits 
that they set between themselves and those who have not been 
introduced to them. The human race might be an ant-heap 
on which they tread; they recognize none of their species but 
those whom they accept ; they do not understand the language 
even of the rest; those have lips that move and eyes that see, 
but neither voice nor looks can reach so high; to them the 
herd are as though they were not. Thus the English are an 
image of their island where the law rules everything; where 
in each sphere everything is uniform; where the practice of 
virtue seems to be the inevitable working of wheels that move 
at fixed hours. , 

These fortifications of polished steel built up round an Eng- 
lishwoman, caged by golden wires into her home, where her 
feeding trough and drinking cup, her perches and her food 
are all perfection, lend her irresistible attractions. Never did 
a nation more elaborately scheme for the hypocrisy of a mar- 
ried woman by placing her always midway between social life 
and death. For there is no compromise between shame and 
honor; the fall is utter, or there is no slip; it is all or nothing 
—the To be or not to be of Hamlet. This alternative, combined 
with the habits of disdain to which manners accustom her, 
makes an Englishwoman a creature apart in the world. She 
is but a poor creature, virtuous perforce, and ready to 
abandon herself, condemned to perpetual falsehood buried in 
her soul; but she is enchanting in form, because the race has 
thrown everything into form. Hence the beauties peculiar 
to the women of that country: the exultation of an affection 
in which life is compulsorily summed up. their extravagant 
care of their person, the refinement of their love—so elegantly 
expressed in the famous scene in Romeo and Juliet, in which 
Shakespeare has with one touch depicted the Englishwoman. 

To you, who envy them so many things, what can I say 
that you do not know about these fair sirens, apparently im- 
penetrable but so quickly known, who believe that love is 
enough for love, and who taint their pleasures with satiety 
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by never varying them, whose soul has but one note, whose 
voice but one word—an ocean of love, in which, if a man has 
not bathed, he will for ever remain ignorant of one form of 
poetic sensuality, just as a man who has never seen the sea 
must always lack certain chords to his lyre? 

You know the purport of these words. My acquaintance 
with Lady Dudley was notorious. At an age when the senses 
exert their greatest power over our decisions, and in a man 
whose fires had been so violently suppressed, the image of the 
saint who was enduring her long martyrdom at Clochegourde 
shone so brightly that he could resist every fascination. 
This fidelity was the distinction that won me Lady Arabella’s 
attention. My obstinacy increased her passion. What she 
longed for, like many Englishwomen, was something con- 
spicuous and extraordinary. She craved for spice, for pep- 
per to feed her heart on, as English epicures insist on pungent 
condiments to revive their palate. The lethargy produced 
in these women’s lives by unfailing perfection in everything 
about them, and methodical regularity of habit, reacts in 
a worship of the romantic and difficult. I was incapable of 
gauging this character. The more I retired into cold disdain 
the more eager was Lady Dudley. This contest, of which she 
boasted, excited some curiosity in certain drawing-rooms, and 
this was the first fruits of satisfaction which made her feel 
it incumbent on her to triumph. Ah! I should have been 
saved if only some friend had repeated the odious speech she 
had uttered concerning Madame de Mortsauf and me: 

“T am sick,” said she, “of this turtle-dove sighing !”’ 

Though I have no wish to justify my crime, I must point 
out to you, Natalie, that a man has less chances of resisting 
a woman than you women have of evading our pursuit. Our 
manners forbid to our sex those tactics of stern repression 
which in you are baits to tempt the lover, and which indeed 
propriety requires of you. In us, on the contrary, some juris- 
prudence of masculine coxcombry treats reserve as ridiculous; 
we leave you the monopoly of modesty to secure to you the 
privilege of conferring favors; but reverse the parts, and a 
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man is crushed by satire. Protected as I was by my passion, 
I was not at an age to be insensible to the threefold attrac- 
tions of pride, devotion, and beauty. When Lady Arabella 
laid at my feet the homage paid to her at a ball of which 
she was the queen, when she watched my eye to read whether 
I admired her dress, and thrilled with pleasure when she 
pleased me, I was agitated by her agitation. She stood on 
ground too whence I could not fly; it was impossible for me 
to refuse certain invitations in the diplomatic circle; her 
rank opened every house to her; and with the ingenuity 
which women can display to obtain the thing they wish for, 
she contrived at table that the mistress of the house should 
seat me next to her. 

Then she would murmur in my ear: 

“Tf I were loved as Madame de Mortsauf is, I would sacri- 
fice everything to you.” She proposed the humblest condi- 
tions with a smile, she promised uncompromising reticence, 
or besought me to allow her only to love me. She spoke these 
words to me one day, satisfying alike the capitulation of a 
timid conscience and the unbridled cravings of youth: 

“Your friend forever, and your mistress when you please !”” 

Finally she resolved to make my sense of honor the means 
to my ruin; she bribed my man-servant; and one evening, 
after a party where she had shone with such beauty that she 
was sure of having captivated me, I found her in my rooms. 
This scandal was heard of in England, where the aristocracy 
were in as much consternation as Heaven at the fall of its 
highest angel. Lady Dudley came down from her clouds in 
the British empyrean, kept nothing but her own fortune, 
and tried by self-sacrifice to eclipse the woman whose virtue 
had led to this celebrated scandal. Lady Arabella, like the 
Devil on the pinnacle of the Temple, took pleasure in show- 
ing me the richest kingdoms of her ardent world. 

Read my confession, I beseech you, with indulgence. It 
deals with one of the most interesting problems of human 
life, with a crisis through which the greater portion of man- 
kind must pass, and which I long to account for, if it were only 
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to light a beacon on the reef. This beautiful English lady, so 
slender, so fragile, this: milk-white woman, so crushed, so 
breakable, so meek, with her refined brow crowned with such 
soft tan-brown hair—this creature whose brilliancy seems but 
a transient phosphorescence has a frame of iron. No horse, 
however fiery, can defy her sinewy wrist, her hand that seems 
so weak, and that nothing can tire. She has the foot of the 
roe, a small, wiry, muscular foot of indescribable beauty of 
form. Her strength fears no rivalry; no man can keep up 
with her on horseback; she would win a steeple-chase riding 
a centaur; she shoots stags, and does it without checking her 
horse. Her frame knows not perspiration; it radiates a glow 
in the air, and lives in water, or it would perish. 

Her passion is quite African; her demands are a tornado 
like the sand-spouts of the desert—the desert whose burn- 
ing vastness is to be seen in her eyes, the desert all azure 
and love, with its unchanging sky and its cool, star-lit nights. 

What a contrast to Clochegourde! The East and the West; 
one attracting to herself the smallest atoms of moisture to 
nourish her; the other exhaling her soul, enveloping all who 
were faithful to her in a luminous atmosphere. This one 
eager and slight; the other calm and solid. 

Tell me, have you ever duly considered the general bear- 
ing of English habits? Are they not the apotheosis of mat- 
ter, a definite, premeditated, and skilfully adapted Epi- 
cureanism? Whatever she may do or say, England is ma- 
terialist—unconsciously perhaps. She has religious and 
moral pretensions from which the divine spirituality, the soul 
of Catholicism, is absent; its fruitful grace can never be re- 
placed by any hypocrisy, however well acted. She possesses 
in the highest degree the science of life, which adds a grace 
to the smallest details of materialism: which makes your 
slipper the most exquisite slipper in the world; which gives 
your linen an indescribable fragrance; which lines and per- 
fumes your drawers with cedar; which pours out at a fixed 
hour a delicious cup of tea, scientifically infused; which 
banishes dust, and nails down carpets from the very door- 
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step to the inmost nook of the house; which washes the cel- 
lar walls, polishes the door knocker, gives elasticity to the 
springs of a carriage; which turns all matter into a nutritious 
pulp, a comfortable, lustrous, and cleanly medium in the 
midst of which the soul expires in enjoyment, and which pro- 
duces a terrible monotony of ease; which results in a life 
uncrossed and devoid of initiative; which, in one word, 
makes a machine of you. 

Thus I came suddenly, in the heart of this English luxury, 
on a woman perhaps unique of her sex, who entangled me in 
the meshes of that love born anew from its death, whose prodi- 
gality I met with severe austerity—that love which has over- 
powering charms and an electricity of its own, which often 
leads you to heaven through the ivory gates of its half-slum- 
bers, or carries you up mounted behind its winged shoulders. 
A horribly graceless love that laughs at the corpses of those 
it has slain; love devoid of memory, a cruel love, like English 
politics, and to which almost every man succumbs. 

You understand the problem now. Man is composed of 
matter and spirit. In him the animal nature culminates 
and the angel begins. Hence the conflict we all have felt 
between a future destiny of which we have presentiments, 
and the memories of our original instincts from which we 
are not wholly detached—-the love of the flesh and the love 
that is divine. One man amalgamates the two in one; an- 
other abstains. This one seeks the whole sex through, to 
satisfy his anterior appetites; that one idealizes it in a single 
woman, who to him epitomizes the universe. Some hover un- 
decided between the raptures of matter and those df the spirit ; 
others spiritualize the flesh and ask of it what it can never 
give. If, considering these general features of love, you take 
into account the repulsions and the affinities which, being 
the outcome of diversity of constitution, presently break the 
bonds between those who have not tested each other; if you 
add to this the errors resulting from the hopes of those who 
live more especially by the mind, by the heart, or by action— 
who think, or feel, or act—and whose vocation is cheated or 
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misprized in an association of two human beings, each 
equally complex, you will be largely indulgent to some mis- 
fortunes to which society is pitiless. 

Well, Lady Arabella satisfies the instincts, the organs, the 
appetites, the vices, and the virtues of the subtle matter of 
which we are compounded; she was the mistress of my body. 
Madame de Mortsauf was the wife of my soul. The love 
the mistress could satisfy has its limits; the matter is finite, 
its properties have recognized forces, it is liable to inevitable 
saturation; I often felt an indescribable void in Paris with 
Lady Dudley. Infinity is the realm of the heart.; love un- 
bounded was at Clochegourde. I was passionately in love 
with Lady Arabella, and certainly, though the animal in her 
was supreme, she had also a superior intelligence; her iron- 
ical conversation embraced everything. 

But I worshiped Henriette. If at night I wept with joy, 
in the morning I wept with remorse. There are some women 
shrewd enough to conceal their jealousy under angelic sweet- 
ness ; these are women who, like Lady Dudley, are past thirty. 
Women then know how to feel and calculate both at once; 
they squeeze out the juice of the present and yet think of the 
future ; they can stifle their often quite justifiable groans with 
the determination of a hunter who does not feel a wound 
as he rides in pursuit of the bugle call. 

Without ever speaking of Madame de Mortsauf, Arabella 
tried to kill her in my soul, where she constantly found her, 
and her own passion flamed higher under the breath of this 
ineradicable love. ‘To triumph, if possible, by comparisons 
to her own advantage, she would never be suspicious, nor pro- 
voking, nor curious, as most young women are; but, like a 
lioness that has carried her prey in her mouth and brought 
it to her den to devour, she took care that nothing should dis- 
turb her happiness, and watched me like an unsubdued con- 
quest. I wrote to Henriette under her very eyes, she never 
read a single line, she never made the least attempt to know | 
the address on my letters. I was perfectly free. She seemed 
to have said to herself, “If I lose, I shall blame no one but 
myself.” | 
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And she trusted proudly to a love so devoted that she 
would have laid down her life without hesitation if I had 
asked it of her. In fact, she made me believe that if I should 
abandon her she would at once kill herself. 

It was a thing to hear when she sang the praises of the 
Indian custom for widows to burn themselves on their hus- 
band’s funeral pyre. 

“Though in India the practice is a distinction reserved to 
the higher castes, and is consequently little appreciated by Eu- 
ropeans, who are incapable of perceiving the proud dignity 
of the privilege, you must confess,” she would say to me, 
“that in the dead level of our modern manners the aristocracy 
cannot resume its place unless by exceptional feelings. How 
can I show the middle class that the blood flowing in my 
veins is not the same as theirs, if not in dying in another way 
than they die? Women of no birth can have diamonds, silks, 
horses, even coats-of-arms, which ought to be ours alone, for 
a name can be purchased !—But to love, unabashed, in op- 
position to the law, to die for the idol she has chosen, and 
make a shroud of the sheets off her bed; to bring earth and 
heaven into subjection to a man, and thus rob the Almighty 
of His right to make a god, never to be false to him, not even 
for virtue’s sake—for to refuse him anything in the name of 
duty is to abandon oneself to something that is not he— 
whether it be another man or a mere idea, it is a betrayal !— 
These are the heights to which vulgar women cannot rise; 
they know only two roads—the highway of virtue or the miry 
path of the courtesan.” 

She argued, you see, from pride; she flattered all my vani- 
ties by deifying them; she set me so high that she could only 
reach to my knees; all the fascinations of her mind found 
expression in her slave-like attitude and absolute submission. 
She would remain a whole day lounging at my feet in silence, 
gazing at me, waiting on my pleasure like a seraglio slave. 
What words can describe the first six months when I gave 
myself up to the enervating joys of an affection full of rapt- 
ures varied by the knowledge of experience that was con- 
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cealed under the vehemence of passion. Such joys, a revela- 
tion of the poetry of the senses, constitute the strong link 
that binds young men to women older than themselves; but 
this link is the convict’s.chain; it leaves an indelible scar, 
implanting a premature distaste for fresh and innocent love 
rich in blossom only, which cannot serve us with alcohol in 
curiously chased golden cups, enriched with precious stones, 
sparkling with inexhaustible fires. 

When I tasted the enjoyments of which I had dreamed, 
knowing nothing of them, which I had expressed in my 
nosegays, and which the union of souls makes a thousand 
times more intense, I found no lack of paradoxes to justify 
myself in my own eyes for the readiness with which I slaked 
my thirst at this elegant cup. Often when I felt lost in im- 
measurable lassitude, my soul, freed from my body, flew far 
from earth, and I fancied that such pleasures were a means 
of annihilating matter and freeing the spirit for its sub- 
limest flights. Not unfrequently Lady Dudley, like many 
another woman, took advantage of the excitement superin- 
duced by excessive happiness to bind me by solemn vows; 
and she could even tempt me to blaspheming the angel at 
Clochegourde. 

Being a traitor, I became a cheat. I wrote to Madame de 
Mortsauf as though I were still the boy in the ill-made blue 
coat of whom she was so fond; but, I own, her gift of second- 
sight appalled me when I thought of the disaster any indis- 
cretion might bring on the charming castle of my hopes. 
Often in the midst of my happiness a sudden pang froze me; 
I heard the name of Henriette spoken by a voice from on 
high, like the “Cain, where is Abel?” of the Scripture narra- 
tive. 

My letters remained unanswered. I was in mortal anxiety, 
and wanted to set out for Clochegourde. Arabella raised no 
obstacles, but she spoke as a matter of course of going with 
me to Touraine. Her fancy, spurred by difficulty, her pre- 
sentiments, justified by more happiness than she had hoped 
for, had given birth in her to a real affection, which she now 
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meant should be unique. Her womanly wit showed her that 
this journey might be made a means of detaching me com- 
pletely from Madame de Mortsauf; and I, blinded by alarm 
and misled by genuine guilelessness, did not see the snare in 
which I was to be caught. 

Lady Dudley proposed the fullest concessions, and antici- 
pated every objection. She agreed to remain in the country 
near Tours, unknown, disguised, never to go out by daylight, 
and to choose for our meetings an hour of the night when no 
one could recognize us. 


I started on horseback from Tours for Clochegourde. I had 
my reasons for this; I needed a horse for iny nocturnal expe- 
ditions, and I had an Arab, sent to the Marchioness by Lady 
Hester Stanhope, which I had taken in exchange for the 
famous picture by Rembrandt now hanging in her drawing- 
room in London, after it had come into my hands in so singu- 
lar a way. 

I took the road I had gone on foot six years before, and 
paused under the walnut-tree. From thence I saw Madame 
de Mortsauf, in a white dress, on the terrace. I flew towards 
her with the swiftness of lightning, and in a few minutes was 
below the wall, traversing the distance in a direct line, as if 
I were riding a steeple-chase. She heard the prodigious leaps 
of the Swallow of the Desert; and when I pulled up sharp at 
the corner of the terrace, she said, “Ah! Here you are!” 

These four words struck me dumb. Then she knew of my 
adventure! Who had told her of it?—Her mother, whose 
odious letter she subsequently showed me. The indifference 
of that weak voice, formerly so full of vitality—the dead, 
colorless tone confessed a mature sorrow and breathed, as it 
were, a perfume of flowers cut off beyond all recovery. The 
tempest of my infidelity, like the floods of the Loire that bury 
the land past redemption in sand, had passed over her soul 
and made a desert where rich meadows had been green. I 
led my horse in by the side gate; he knelt down on the grass 
at my command ; and the Countess, who had come forward 
with a slow step, exclaimed, “What a beautiful creature !” 
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She stood with her arms crossed that I might not take her 
hand, and I understood her intention. 

“I will go and tell Monsieur de Mortsauf,” said she, and 
turned away. 

I remained standing, iauite confounded, letting her go, 
watching her—noble, deliberate, and proud as ever; whiter 
than I had ever seen her, her brow stamped with the yellow 
seal of the bitterest melancholy, and hanging her head like 
a lily weighed down by too much rain. 

“Henriette!” I cried, with the passion of a man who feels 
himself dying. 

She did not turn round, she did not pause; she scorned to 
tell me that she had taken back that name, that she would no 
longer answer to it; she walked on. In that terrible valley 
where millions of men must be lying turned to dust, while 
their soul now animates the surface of the globe, I may find 
myself very small in the midst of the crowd closely packed 
under the luminous dignities who shall light it up with their 
glory; but even there I shall be less utterly crushed than I 
was as I gazed at that white figure going up, up—as an un- 
deviating flood mounts the streets of a town—up to Cloche- 
gourde, her home, the glory and the martyrdom of this 
Christian Dido! 

I cursed Arabella in one word that would have killed her 
had she heard it—and she had given up everything for me, 
as we leave all for God! I stood lost in an ocean of thought, 
seeing endless pain on every side of me. 

Then I saw them all coming down; Jacques running with 
the impetuosity of his age; Madeleine, a gazelle with pathetic 
eyes, followed with her mother. Monsieur de Mortsauf came 
towards me with open arms, clasped me to him, and kissed me 
on both cheeks, saying, “Félix, I have heard—I owed my life 
to you!” 

Madame de Mortsauf stood with her back to us, under pre- 
tence of showing the horse to Madeleine, who was amazed. 

“The devil!” cried the Count in a fury, “that is a woman 
all over!—They are looking at your horse.” 
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Madeleine turned and came to me. I kissed her hand, look- 
ing at the Countess, who reddened. ; 

“Madeleine seems much better,” said I. 

“Poor little girl!” replied the Countess, kissing her fore- 
head. 

“Yes, for the moment they are all well,” said the Count. 
“T alone, my dear Félix, am a wreck, like an old tower about 
to fall.” 

“The General still suffers from his black dragons, it would 
seem,” said I, looking at Madame de Mortsauf. 

“We all have our blue devils,” she replied. “That, I think, 
is the English word ?” 

We went up to the house, all walking together, all feeling 
that something serious had happened. She had no wish to 
be alone with me; in short, I was a visitor. 

“By the way, what about your horse?” said the Count, 
when we went out. 

“You see,” retorted the Countess, “I was wrong to think 
about it, and equally wrong not to think about it.” 

“Why, yes,” said he; “there is a time for everything.” 

“T will go to him,” said I, finding this cold reception un- 
endurable. “I alone can unsaddle him and put him up 
properly. My groom is coming from Chinon by coach, and 
he will rub him down.” 

“Ts the groom from England too?” said she. 

“They are only made there,” replied the Count, becoming 
cheerful as he saw his wife depressed. 

His wife’s coolness was an opportunity for tacit opposition ; 
he loaded me with kindness. I learned what a burden a hus- 
band’s friendship can be. Do not suppose that it is when the 
wife lavishes an affection of which she seems to be robbed, 
that her husband’s attentions are overpowering to a noble 
soul! No. It is when that love has fled that they are odious 
and unendurable. A friendly understanding, which is the in- 
dispensable condition of such attachments, is then seen as a 
mere means; it then is a burden, and as horrible as all means 
are when no longer justified by the ends. 
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“My dear Félix,” said the Count, taking my hands, and 
pressing them affectionately, “you must forgive Madame de 
Mortsauf. Women must be fractious, their weakness is their 
excuse; they cannot possibly have the equable temper which 
gives us strength of character. She has the greatest regard 
for you. I know it; but——” 

While the Count was speaking, Madame de Mortsauf 
moved gradually away from us so as to leave us together. 

“Télix,” said he in an undertone, as he looked at his wife 
returning to the house with her two children, “I cannot think 
what has been going on in Madame de Mortsauf’s mind, but 
within the last six weeks her temper has completely altered. 
She who used to be so gentle, so devoted, has become in- 
eredibly sulky.” 

Manette afterwards told me that the Countess had fallen 
into a state of dejection which left her insensible to the 
Count’s aggravations. Finding no tender spot into which to 
thrust his darts, the man had become as fidgety as a boy 
when the insect he is torturing ceases to wriggle. At this 
moment he needed a confidant, as an executioner needs a 
mate. 

“Try to question Madame de Mortsauf,” he went on after 
a pause. “A woman always has secrets from her husband, 
but to you she will perhaps confide the secret of her trouble. 
If it should cost me half my remaining days of life, and half 
my fortune, I would sacrifice everything to make her happy. 
She is so indispensable to my existence. If in my old age I 
should miss that angel from my side, I should be the most 
miserable of men! I would hope to die easy. Tell her she 
will not have to put up with me for long. I, Félix, my poor 
friend,—I am going fast; I know it. I hide the dreadful 
truth from all the world; why distress them before the time? 
Still the pylorus, my good friend. I have at last mastered 
the causes of the malady: my sensitive feelings are killing 
me. In fact, all our emotions converge on the gastric cen- 
tres e 

“So that people of strong feeling die of indigestion,” said 
I with a smile. 
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“Do not laugh, Félix; nothing is truer. Too great a gricf 
-overexcites the great sympathetic nerve. This excessive sensi- 
bility keeps up a constant irritation of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. If this condition continues, it leads to dis- 
turbance of the digestive functions, at first imperceptible; the 
secretions are vitiated, the appetite is morbid, and digestion 
becomes uncertain; ere long acute suffering supervenes, 
worse and more frequent every day. Finally the organic mis- 
chief reaches a climax; it is as though some poison were lurk- 
ing in every bowl. The mucous membrane thickens, the valve 
of the pylorus hardens, and a scirrhus forms there of which 
the patient must die. Well, that is my case, my dear boy. 
The induration is progressing; nothing can stop it. Look at 
my straw-colored skin, my dry, bright eye, my excessive 
emaciation? I am withering up. What can you expect? I 
brought the germ of the complaint in me from exile: I went 
through so much at that time. 

“And my marriage, which might have repaired the mischief 
done during the emigration, far from soothing my ulcerated 
soul, only reopened the wound. What have I found here? 
Eternal alarms on account of my children, domestic trials, 
a fortune to be patched up, economy which entailed a thou- 
sand privations I had to inflict on my wife, while I was the 
first to suffer from them. 

“And, above all, to you alone can I confide the secret— 
this is my greatest trouble.. Though Blanche is an angel, she 
does not understand me; she knows nothing of my sufferings, 
she only frets them. I forgive her. It is a terrible thing to 
say, my friend, but a less virtuous woman would have made 
me happier by little soothing ways which never occur to 
Blanche, for she is as great a simpleton as a baby! Add to 
this that the servants do nothing but plague me. They are 
perfect owls! I speak French, and they hear Greek. 

“When our fortune was somewhat amended by hook: and 
by crook, when I began to be less worried, the mischief was 
done; I had reached the stage of morbid appetite. Then I had 
that bad illness which Origet so entirely misunderstood. In 
short, at this moment I have not six months to live.” 
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I listened to the Count in terror. On seeing the Countess, 
the glitter of her hard eyes and the straw-colored complexion 
of her brow had struck me. I now dragged the Count back 
to the house as I pretended to listen to his complaining, in- 
terspersed with medical dissertations, but I was thinking 
only of Henriette, and was bent on studying her. 

I found the Countess in the drawing-room ; she was listen- 
ing to a lesson in mathematics that the Abbé de Dominis 
was giving to Jacques, while she showed Madeleine a stitch 
in tapestry. Formerly she would have found means, on the ~ 
day of my arrival, to put off such occupations, and devote her- 
self to me; but my love was so deep and true that I buried 
in the depths of my heart the sorrow I felt at the contrast 
between the past and present; for I could see that terrible 
yellow tinge on her heavenly face, like the reflection of a 
divine light which Italian painters have given to the faces of 
their female saints. I felt in my soul the cold blast of death. 
When the blaze of her eyes fel! on me, bereft now of the 
liquid moisture in which her looks had floated, I shuddered ; 
and I then observed certain changes due to grief which I had 
not noticed out of doors. The fine lines which, when I had last 
seen her, were but faintly traced on her forehead, were now 
deep furrows; her temples, bluely veined, were dry and hol- 
low; her eyes were sunk under reddened brows and had dark 
circles round them; she had the look of fruit on which bruises 
are beginning to show, and which has turned prematurely 
yellow from the ravages of a worm within. 

And was it not I, whose sole ambition it had been to pour 
happiness in a full tide into her soul, who had shed bitter- 
ness into the spring whence her life derived strength and her 
courage refreshment ? 

I sat down by her, and said in a voice tearful with re- 
pentance: 

“Ts your health satisfactory ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking straight into my eyes. “Here 
is my health,” and she pointed to Madeleine and Jacques. 

Madeleine, who had come out victorious from her struggle 
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with nature, at fifteen was a woman; she had grown, the tint 
of a China rose bloomed in her dark cheeks; she had lost 
the light heedlessness of a child that looks everything in 
the face, and had begun to cast down her eyes. Her move- 
ments, like her mother’s, were rare and sober; her figure 
slight, and the charms of her bust already filling out. A 
woman’s vanity had smoothed her fine black hair, parted into 
bands on her Spanish-looking brow. She had a look of the 
pretty medizval busts, so refined in outline, so slender in 
mould, that the eye that lingers on them fears lest it should 
break them; but health, the fruit that had ripened after so 
much care, had given her cheek the velvety texture of the 
peach, and a silky down on her neck which caught the light— 
as it did in her mother. 

She would live! God had written it, sweet bud of the 
loveliest of human blossoms, on the long lashes of your eye- 
lids, on the slope of your shoulders, which promised to be as 
beautiful as your mother’s had been! 

This nut-brown maiden, with the growth of a poplar, was 
a contrast indeed to Jacques, a fragile youth of seventeen, 
whose head looked too large, for his brow had expanded so 
rapidly as to give rise to alarms, whose fevered, weary eyes 
were in keeping with a deep sonorous voice. The throat gave 
out too great a volume of sound, just as the eye betrayed 
too much thought. Here Henriette’s intellect, soul, and heart 
were consuming with eager fires a too frail body; for Jacques 
had the milk-white complexion touched with the burning 
flush that is seen in young English girls marked by the 
scourge to be felled within a limited time—delusive health! 

Following a gesture by which Henriette, after pointing to 
Madeleine, made me look at Jacques, tracing geometrical 
figures and algebraical sums on a blackboard before the Abbé, 
I was startled at this glimpse of death hidden under roses, 
and respected the unhappy mother’s mistake. 

“When I see them so well, joy silences all my griefs, as, 
indeed, they are silent and vanish when I see those two ill.— 
My friend,” said she, her eyes beaming with motherly pleas- 
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ure, “if other affections desert us, those that find their re- 
ward here—duties fulfilled and crowned with success—make 
up for defeat endured elsewhere. Jacques, like you, will be 
a highly cultivated man, full of virtuous learning; like you, 
he will be an honor to his country—which he may help to 
govern perhaps, guided by you, who will hold so high a place 
—but I will try to make him faithful to his first affections. 
Madeleine, dear creature, has already an exquisite heart. She 
is as pure as the snow on the highest Alpine summit; she 
will have the devotedness and the sweet intelligence of a wo- 
man; she is proud, she will be worthy of the Lenoncourts! 

“The mother, once so distraught, is now very happy— 
happy in an infinite and unmixed happiness; yes, my life is 
full, my life is rich. As you see, God has given me joys that 
unfold from permitted affection, has infused bitterness into 
those to which I was being tempted by a dangerous attach- 
ment.” 

“Well done!” cried the Abbé gleefully. “Monsieur le Vi- 
comte knows as much as I. do——” 

Jacques, as he finished the demonstration, coughed a little. 

“That is enough for to-day, my dear Abbé,” said the 
Countess in some agitation. “Above all, no chemistry les- 
son! Go out riding, Jacques,” she added, kissing her son 
with the justifiable rapture of a mother’s caress, her eyes 
fixed on me as if to insult my remembrances. “Go, dear, and 
be prudent.” 

“But you have not answered my question,” said I, as she 
followed Jacques with a long look. “Do you suffer any 
pain?” 

“Yes, sometimes, in my chest. If I were in Paris I could 
rise to the honors of gastritis, the fashionable complaint.” 

“My mother suffers a great deal, and often,” replied Made- 
leine. , 

“So my health really interests you?” said she to me. 

Madeleine, astonished at the deep irony with which the 
words were spoken, looked at us by turns; my eyes were count- 
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ing the pink flowers on the cushions of the gray and green 
furniture in the room. 

“The situation is intolerable!’ I said in her ear. ; 
“Is it of my making?” she asked. “My dear boy,” she 
said aloud, affecting the cruel cheerfulness with which 
women give lightness to revenge, “do you know nothing of 
modern history? Are not France and England always foes? 
Why, Madeleine knows that; she knows that they are divided 

by a vast sea, a cold sea, a stormy sea.” 

The vases on the chimney had been replaced by candelabra, 
no doubt to deprive me of the pleasure of filling them with 
flowers; I found them at a later day in her room. When my 
servant arrived, I went out to give my orders; he had brought 
me a few things that I wished to carry up to my room. 

“Félix,” said the Countess, “make no mistake! My aunt’s 
old room is Madeleine’s now. Yours is over the Count’s.” 

Guilty as I was, I had a heart, and all these speeches were 
poniard thrusts coldly directed to the tenderest spots, which 
they seemed chosen to hit. Mental suffering is not a fixed 
quantity; it is in proportion to the sensitiveness of the soul, 
and the Countess had bitterly gone through the whole scale 
of anguish; but for this very reason the best woman will al- 
ways be cruel in proportion to what her kindness has been. 
I looked at her, but she kept her head down. 

I went up to my new room, which was pretty—white and 
green. There I melted into tears. Henriette heard me; she 
came in, bringing me a bunch of flowers. 

“Henriette,” said I, “have you come to such a point that 
you cannot forgive the most excusable fault?” 

“Never call me Henriette,” she said. “She has ceased to 
exist, poor woman; but you will always find Madame de Mort- 
sauf an attached friend who will listen to you and care for 
you. Félix, we will talk later. If you still have an affection 
for me, let me get accustomed to see you, and as soon as 
words are a less heart-rending effort, as soon as I have re- 
covered a little courage—then, and not till then. You see 
the valley ?” and she pointed to the river. “It hurts me—but 
T love it still.” 
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“Oh, perish England and all its women! I shall send in 
my resignation to the King. I will die here, forgiven!” 

“No, no; love her—love that woman! Henriette is no 
more; this is no jest, as you will see!” 

She left the room; the tone of her last speech showed how 
deeply she was wounded. 

I hurried after her; I stopped her, saying: 

“Then you no longer love me?” 

“You have pained me more than all the others put to- 
gether. To-day I am suffering less, and I love you less: but 
it is only in England that they say, ‘Neither never, nor for 
ever. —Here we only say, ‘for ever.” Be good; do not add to 
my pain; and if you too are hurt, remember that I can still 
live on.” 

She withdrew her hand which I had taken; it was cold, 
inert but clammy, and she was off like an arrow along the 
passage where this really tragical scene had taken place. 

In the course of dinner the Count had a torture in store 
for me of which I had not dreamed. 

“Then the Marchioness of Dudley is not in Paris?” he 
said. 

I colored crimson and replied, “No.” 

“She is not at Tours,” he went on. 

“She is not divorced; she may go to England. Her hus- 
band would be delighted if she would return to him,” I said 
excitedly. 

“Has she any children?” asked Madame de Mortsauf in a 
husky voice. 

“Two sons,” said I. 

“Where are they ?” 

“In England with their father.” 

“Now, Félix, be candid. Is she as lovely as people say 2” 

“Can you ask him such a question,” cried the Countess. 
“Is not the woman a man loves always the most beautiful of 
her sex ?” 

“Yes, always,” I replied with emphasis, and a flashing look 
that she could not meet. 
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“You are in luck,” the Count went on. “Yes, you are a 
lucky rascal! Ah! when I was young my head would have 
been turned by such a conquest a 

“That is enough!” said Madame de Mortsauf, glancing 
from Madeleine to her father. 

“T am not a boy,” said the Count, who loved to think him- 
self young again. 

After dinner the Countess led the way down the terrace, 
and when we were there she exclaimed : 

“What, there are women who can sacrifice their children 
fora man! Fortune and the world, yes—I understand that; 
eternity perhaps! But her children! To give up her chil- 
dren !” 

“Yes, and such women would be glad to have more to sac- 
Tifice; they give everything “i 

To the Countess the world seemed to be upside down; her 
ideas were in confusion. Startled by the magnitude of this 
idea, suspecting that happiness might justify this immolation, 
hearing within her the outcries of the rebellious flesh, she 
stood aghast, gazing at her spoilt life. Yes, she went through 
a minute of agonizing doubts. But she came out great and 
saintly, holding her head high. 

“Love her truly, Félix; love that woman,” she said with 
tears in her eyes. “She will be my happier sister. I forgive 
her the ill she has done me if she can give you what you could 
never have found here, what you could never find in me. You 
are right; I never told you that I could love you as you of 
the world love—and I never did love you so.—Still, if she is 
not a true mother, how can she love?” 

“Dear saint,” said I, “I should have to be much less agi- 
tated than I now am to explain to you how victoriously you 
soar above her head; that she is a creature of earth, the daugh- 
ter of a fallen race, while you are the daughter of Heaven, 
the angel of my adoration; that you have my heart and she 
has only my body.—She knows it; she is in despair over it, 
and she would change places with you even if the cruelest 
martyrdom were the price of the exchange. 
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“But all this is past remedy. Yours are my soul, my 
thoughts, my purest love, yours are my youth and my old 
age; hers are the desires and raptures of transient passion. 
You will fill my memory in all its extent; she will be utterly 
forgotten.” 

“Tell me, tell me—oh, tell me this, my dear!” She sat 
down- on a bench and melted into tears. “Then virtue, Félix, 
a saintly life, motherly love, are not a mere blunder. Oh, 
pour that balm on my sorrows! Repeat those words which 
restore me to the bliss for which I hoped to strive in equal 
. flight with you! Bless me with a sacred word, a look, and I 
can forgive you the misery I have endured these two months 
past.” 

“Henriette, there are mysteries in a man’s life of which you 
know nothing. When I met you, I was at an age when senti- 
ment can smother the cravings:of our nature; still, several 
scenes, of which the memory will warm me in the hour of 
death, must have shown you that I had almost outlived ‘that 
stage, and it was your unfailing triumph that you could pro- 
long its mute delights. Love without possession is upheld 
by the very exasperation of hope; but a moment comes when 
every feeling is pure suffering to us who are in any respect 
like you. A power is ours which we cannot abdicate, or we 
are not men. The heart, bereft of the nourishment it needs, 
feeds on itself and sinks into exhaustion, which is not'death, 
but which leads to it. Nature cannot be persistently cheated ; 
at the least accident it asserts itself with a vehemence akin to 
madness. 

“No, I did not love, I thirsted in the desert !” 

“In the desert!” she bitterly echoed, pointing to the valley. 
“And how he argues,” she went on; “what subtle distinctions. 
Believers have not so much wit!” 

“Henriette,” said I, “do not let us quarrel for the sake of 
a few overbold expressions. My soul has never wavered, but 
I was no longer master of my senses. That woman knows 
that you are the only one I love. She plays a secondary part 
in my life; she knows it, and is resigned. I have a right to 
desert her as we desert a courtesan.” 
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“What then ?” 

“She says she shall kill herself,” said I, thinking that this 
resolution would startle Henriette. 

But as she heard me, she gave one of those scornful smiles 
that are even more expressive than the ideas they represent. 
“My dearest Conscience,” I went on, “if you gave me credit 
for my resistance, and for the temptations that led to my 
ruin, you would understand this fated——” 

“Yes, fated!” she exclaimed, “I believed in you too com- 
pletely. I fancied you would never lack the virtue a priest 
can practise, and—Monsieur de Mortsauf!” she added, with 
satirical emphasis. 

' “Tt is all over,” she went on, after a pause. “I owe much to 
you, my friend : you have extinguished the light of earthly life 
in me. The hardest part of the road is past; I am growing 
old, I am often ailing, almost invalided. I could never be the 
glittering fairy, showering favors on you. Be faithful to 
Lady Arabellan—And Madeleine, whom I was bringing up so 
well for you, whose will she be? Poor Madeleine, poor Made- 

‘Jeine!” she repeated, like a sorrowful burden. “If you could 
have heard her say, ‘Mother, you are not nice to Félix.’ 
Sweet creature !” 

She looked at me in the mild rays of the setting sun that 
slanted through the foliage; and, filled with some mysterious 
pity for the ruins of us both, she looked back on our chastened 
past, giving herself up to reminiscences that were mutual. 
We took up the thread of our memories, our eyes went from 
the valley to the vineyard, from the windows of Clochegourde 
to Frapesle, filling our day-dream with the perfumes of our 
nosegays, the romance of our hopes. It was her last piece of 
self-indulgence, enjoyed with the guilelessness of a Christian 
soul. The scene, to us so full of meaning, had plunged us 
both into melancholy. She believed my words, and felt her- 
self in the heaven where I had placed her. 

“My friend,” said she, “I submit to God, for His hand is in 
all this.” 
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It was not till later that I understood aly the deep meaning 
of this speech. 

We slowly went back by the terraces. She took my arm and 
leaned on me, resigned, bleeding, but having bound up her 
wounds. 

“This is human life,” said she. ‘What had Monsieur de 
Mortsauf done to deserve his fate? All this proves the ex- 

‘istence of another worlds) Woe to those who complain of walk- 
ing in the narrow way.’ 

She went on to estimate the value of life, to contemplate it 
so profoundly in its various aspects, that her calm balance 
showed me what disgust had come over her of everything here 
below. As we reached the top steps she took her hand from 
my arm, and said these last words: 

“Since God has given us the faculty and love of happiness, 
must He not take care of those innocent souls that have 
known nothing but affliction on earth? Either this is so, or 
there is no God, and our life is but a cruel jest.” 

With these words she hastily went indoors, and I found 
her presently lying on the sofa, stricken as though she had 
heard the Voice which confounded Saint-Paul. 

“What is the matter?” said I. 

“T no longer know what virtue means,” said she. “I have 
ceased to be conscious of my own.” 

We both remained petrified, listening to the echo of these 
words as to a stone flung into a chasm. 

“Tf I have been mistaken in my life, it is she who is right— 
she!” added Madame de Mortsauf. 

Thus her last indulgence had led to this last struggle. 

When the Count came in, she, who never complained, said 
she felt ill; I implored her to define her pain, but she refused 
to say more, and went to bed, leaving me a victim to remorse, 
one regret leading to another. 

Madeleine went with her mother, and on the following day 
I heard from her that the Countess had had an attack of sick- 
ness, brought on, as she said, by the violent agitation she had 
gone through. And so I, who would have given my life for 
her, was killing her. 
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“My dear Count,” said I to Monsieur de Mortsauf, who in- 
sisted on my playing backgammon, “I' think the Countess is 
very seriously ill; there is yet time to save her. Send for 
Origet, and entreat her to follow his orders——” 

“Origet! Who killed me!” cried he, interrupting me. 
“No, no. I will consult Charbonneau.” 


All through that week, especially during the first day or 
two, everything was torture to me, an incipient paralysis of 
the heart, wounded vanity, a wounded soul. Until one has 
been the centre of everything, of every look and sigh, the vital 
principle, the focus from which others derived their light, 
one cannot know how horrible a void can be. The same 
things were there, but the spirit that animated them was ex- 
tinct, like a flame that is blown out. I understood now the 
frightful necessity lovers feel never to meet again when love 
is dead. Think what it is to be nobody where one has reigned 
supreme, to find the cold silence of death where the glad days 
of life had glowed. Such comparisons are crushing. I soon 
began even to regret the miserable ignorance of every joy 
that had blighted my youth. My despair was so overpowering, 
indeed, that the Countess was touched, I believe. 

One day, after dinner, when we were all walking by the 
river, I made a final effort to gain forgiveness. I begged 
Jacques to take his sister a little way in front; I left the 
Count to himself, and taking Madame Mortsauf down to the 
punt: : 

“Henriette,” said I, “one word of mercy, or I will throw 
myself into the Indre! I fell, it is true; but am I not like a 
dog in my devoted attachment? I come back as he does, like 
him full of shame; if he does wrong he is punished, but he 
adores the hand that hits him; scourge me, but give me back 
your heart.” 

“Poor boy,” said she. “Are you not as much as ever my 
son ?” 

She took my arm and slowly rejoined Jacques and Made- 
leine with whom she went homewards, leaving me to the 
Count, who began to talk politics @ propos to his neighbors. 
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“Let us go in,” said I; “you are bareheaded, and the even- 
ing dew may do you some harm.” 

“You can pity me—youn, my dear Félix!” replied he, mis- 
apprehending my intentions. “My wife never will comfort 
me—on principle perhaps.” 

Never of old would she have left me alone with her hus- 
band ; now I had to find excuses for being with her. She was 
with the children explaining the rules of backgammon to 
Jacques. 

“There,” said the Count, always jealous of the affection she 
gave to her two children; “there, it is for them that I am per- 
sistently neglected. Husbands, my dear Félix, go to the wall; 
the most virtuous woman on earth finds a way of satisfying 
her craving to steal the affection due to her husband.” 

She still caressed the children, making no reply. 

“Jacques,” said he, “come here.” 

Jacques made some difficulty. 

“Your father wants you,—go, my boy,” said his mother, 
pushing him. 

“They love me by order,” said the old man, who sometimes 
perceived the position. 

“Monsieur,” said she, stroking Madeleine’s smooth bands 
of hair again and again, “do not be unjust to us hapless wives: 
life is not always easy to bear, and perhaps a mother’s chil- 
dren are her virtues !”” 

“My dear,” said the Count, who was pleased to be logical, 
“what you say amounts to this: that, but for their children, 
women would have no virtue, but would leave their husbands 
in the lurch.” 

The Countess rose hastily, and went out on to the steps 
with Madeleine. 

“Such is marriage, my dear boy,” said the Count. “Do 
you mean to imply by walking out of the room that I am 
talking nonsense?” he cried, taking Jacques’ hand and fol- 
thee his wife, to whom he spoke with flashing looks of 
ury. 

“Not at all, monsieur, but you frightened me. Your re- 
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mark wounded me terribly,” she went on in a hollow voice, 


with the glance of a criminal at me. “If virtue does not con- 
sist in self-sacrifice for one’s children and one’s husband, 
what is virtue?” 

“Self-sa-cri-fice!” echoed the Count, rapping out each 
syllable like a blow on his victim’s heart. “What is it that 
you sacrifice to your children? What do you sacrifice to me? 
Whom? What? Answer—will you answer? What is going on 
then? What do you mean?” 

“Monsieur,” said she, “would you be content to be loved 
for God’s sake, or to know that your wife was virtuous for 
virtue’s sake ?” 

“Madame is right,” said I, speaking in a tone of emotion 
that rang in the two hearts into which I cast my hopes for 
ever ruined, and which I stilled by the expression of the 
greatest grief of all, its hollow cry extinguishing the quarrel, 
as all is silence when a lion roars. “Yes, the noblest privilege 
conferred on us by reason, is that we may dedicate our virtues 
to those beings whose happiness is of our making, and whom 
we make happy not out of self-interest or sense of duty, but 
from involuntary and inexhaustible affection.” 

A tear glistened in Henriette’s eye. 

“And, my dear Count, if by chance a woman were involun- 
tarily subjugated by some feeling alien to those imposed on 
her by society, you must confess that the more irresistible 
that feeling the more virtuous would she be in stifling it— 
in sacrificing herself to her children and her husband. 

“This theory, however, is not applicable to me, since I un- 
fortunately am an example to the contrary; nor to you, whom 
it can never concern.” 

A burning but clammy hand was laid on mine, and rested 
there, in silence. 

“You have a noble soul, Félix,” said the Count, putting 
his arm not ungraciously round his wife’s waist, and draw- 
ing her to him, as he said: “Forgive me, my dear—a poor 
invalid who longs to be loved more, no doubt, than he de- 
serves.” 

14 
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“Some hearts are all generosity,” said she, leaning her 
head on the Count’s shoulder, and he took the speech for him- 
self. 

The mistake caused some strange revulsion in the Countess. 
She shuddered, her comb fell out, her hair fell down, and she 
turned pale; her husband, who was supporting her, gave a 
deep groan as he saw her faint away. He took her up as he 
- might have taken his daughter, and carried her on to the 
sofa in the drawing-room, where we stood beside her. Hen- 
riette kept my hand in hers as if to say that we alone knew 
the secret of this scene, apparently so simple, but so terribly 
heart-rending for her. 

“T was wrong,” she said in a low voice, at a moment when 
the Count had gone to fetch a glass of orange-flower water. 
“A thousand times wrong in treating you so as to drive you 
to despair when I ought to have admitted you to mercy. My 
dear, you are adorably kind; I alone can know how kind.— 
Yes, I know, some forms of kindness are inspired by pas- 
sion. Men have many ways of being kind—from disdain, 
from impulse, from self-interest, from indolence of temper; 
but you, my friend, have been simply, absolutely kind.” 

“Tf so,” said I, “remember that all that is great in me 
comes from you. Do you not know that I am wholly what 
you have made me?” . 

“Such a speech is enough for a woman’s happiness,” she 
answered, just as the Count came in. “I am better,” said she, 
rising. “I want some fresh air.” : 

We all went down to the terrace, now scented by the acacias 
still in bloom. She had taken my right arm and pressed it 
to her heart, thus expressing her painful thoughts; but, to 
use her own words, it was a pain she loved. She wished, no 
doubt, to be alone with me; but her imagination, unprac- 
tised in woman’s wiles, suggested no reason for dismissing 
the children and her husband; so we talked of indifferent 
matters while she racked her brain trying to find a moment 
when she could at last pour out her heart into mine. 

“It is a very long time since I took a drive,” said she at 
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length, seeing the evening so fine. “Will you give the orders, 
monsieur, that I may make a little round?” 

She knew that no explanation was possible before prayer- 
time, and feared that the Count would want a game of back- 
gammon. She might indeed come out here again, on this 
sheltered terrace, after the Count was gone to bed; but per- 
haps she was afraid to linger under these boughs through 
which the light fell with such a voluptuous play, or to walk 
by the parapet whence our eyes could trace the course of the 
Indre through the meadows. Just as a cathedral, with its 
gloomy and silent vault, suggests prayer, so does foliage 
spangled by moonlight, perfumed with piercing scents, and 
alive with the mysterious sounds of spring, stir every fibre 
and relax the will. The country, which calms an old man’s 
passions, fires those of youthful hearts—and we knew it. 

Two peals of a bell called us to prayers. The Countess 
started. 

“My dear Henriette, what ails you?” 

“Henriette is no more,” said she. “Do not call her back to 
life again; she was exacting and capricious. Now you have 
a friend whose virtue is confirmed by the words which Heaven 
must have dictated to you. We will speak of this later. Let 
us be punctual for prayers. It is my turn to read them to- 
day.” 

When the Countess used the words in which she besought 
God to preserve us against all the adversities of life, she gave 
them an emphasis which I was not alone in noticing; she 
seemed to have used her gift of second-sight to discern the 
dreadful agitation she was fated to go through in consequence 
of my clumsiness in forgetting my agreement with Arabella. 

“We have time to play three hits while the horses are put 
in,” said the Count, leading me off to the drawing-room. 
«Then you will drive with my wife. I shall go to bed.” 

Like all our games, this one was stormy. From her own 
room or Madeleine’s the Countess could hear her husband’s 
voice. 

“You make a strange misuse of hospitality,” she said to her 
husband when she came back to the room. 
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I looked at her in bewilderment; I could not get used to 
her sternness; in former times she would never have tried to 
shield me from the Count’s tyranny; she had liked to see me 
sharing her penalties and enduring them patiently for love of 
her. 

“T would give my life,” said I in her ear, “to hear you mur- 
mur once more—Poor dear, poor dear!” 

She looked down, recalling the occasion to which I alluded; 
her eyes turned on me with a sidelong glance, and expressed 
the joy of a woman who sees the most fugitive accents of her 
heart more highly prized than the deepest delights of any 
other love. 

Then, as ever when she had done me such an injustice, I 
forgave her, feeling that she understood me. The Count was 
losing; he said he was tired, to break off the game, and we 
went to walk round the lawn while waiting for the carriage. 
No sooner had he left us than my face beamed so vividly with 
gladness, that the Countess questioned me by a look of sur- 
prise and inquiry. 

“Henriette still lives,’ I said; “I still am loved! You 
wound me with too evident intention to break my heart; 
I may yet be happy.” 

“There was but a shred of the woman left,” she said: in 
terror, “and you at this moment have it in your grasp. God 
be praised! He gives me the strength to endure the martyr- 
dom I have deserved.—Yes, I still love; I was near falling; 
the Englishwoman throws a light into the gulf.” 

We got into the carriage, and the coachman waited for 
orders. 

“Go by the avenue to the Chinon road, and come home by 
the Landes de Charlemagne and the Saché road.” 

“What is to-day?” I asked too eagerly. 

“Saturday.” 

“Then do not drive that way, madame; on Saturday even- 
ings the road is crowded with noisy bumpkins going to Tours, 
and we shall meet their carts.” 

“Do as I say,” said the Countess to the coachman. 
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We knew each other too well, and every inflection of tone, 
endless as they were, to disguise the most trifling feeling. 
Henriette had understood everything. 

“You did not think of the country bumpkins when you 
chose this evening,” said she, with a faint tinge of irony. 
“Lady Dudley is at Tours. Tell no falsehoods; she is wait- 
ing for you near here.—What day is it—bumpkins—carts!” 
she went on. “Did you ever make such remarks when we used 
to go out together ?” 

“They prove that I have forgotten all about Clochegourde,” 
I said simply. 

“She is waiting for you?” 

co Vrauice: 

“At what hour?” 

“Between eleven and midnight.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the Landes.” 

“Do not deceive me.—Not under the walnut-tree ?” 

“On the Landes.” 

“We will be there,” said she. “I shall see her.” 

On hearing these words I regarded my fate as definitely 
settled. I determined to marry Lady Dudley and so put an 
end to the dreadful conflict which really threatened to ex- 
haust my nerves, and to destroy by such constant friction the 
delicate pleasures which are like the bloom on a fruit. My 
savage silence wounded the Countess, whose magnanimity was 
not yet fully known to me. 

“Do not be provoked with me, dear,” said she in her golden 
tones. “This is my penance. You will never find such love 
as lies here,” and she placed her hand on her heart. “Did I 
not confess to you that the Marchioness of Dudley has saved 
me? ‘The stain is hers; I do not envy her. Mine is the 
glorious love of the angels !—Since you came I have traveled 
over a vast extent of country; I have pronounced judgment 
on life. Uplift the soul and you rend it; the higher you rise 
the less sympathy you find; instead of suffering in the valley 
you suffer in the air, like an eagle soaring up and bearing in 
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his heart an arrow shot by some clumsy shepherd. I know 
now that heaven and earth are incompatible. Yes, and for 
those who can dwell in the celestial zone God alone is possible. 
Then our soul must be detached from all things earthly. 

“We must love our friends as we love our children—for 
their sake, not for our own. We are ourselves the source of 
our woes and griefs. My heart will rise higher than the 
eagle soars; there is a love which will never fail me. 

“As to living the life of this earth, it hinders us too much, 
by making the selfishness of the senses predominate over the 
spirituality of the angel that is in us. The joys we get from 
passion are horribly stormy, and paid for by enervating fears 
that break the springs of the soul. 

“T have stood on the shore of the sea where these tempests 
roar, I have seen them too near; they have caught me in their 
clouds; the wave did not always break at my feet, I have 
felt its rough embrace freezing my heart; I must retire to 
the heights, I should perish on the strand of that vast ocean. 
In you, as in all who have brought me sorrow, I see a 
guardian of my virtue. My life has been mingled with 
anguish, happily in proportion to my strength, and has been 
there preserved pure from evil passions, finding no beguiling 
repose, but always ready for God. 

“Our attachment was the insane attempt, the hopeless ef- 
fort, of two guileless children who tried to satisfy at once 
their own hearts, man and God.—Folly, Félix!—Ah!” she 
asked, after a pause. “What does that woman call you?” 

“Amédée,” said I. “Félix is another creature, who can 
never be known to any one but you.” 

“Henriette dies hard,” said she, with a faint, pious smile. 
“But she will die,” she went on, “in the first effort of the 
humble Christian, the proud mother, the woman whose vir- 
tues, tottering yesterday, are confirmed to-day. 

“What can I say ?—Yes, yes; my life has been uniform in 
its greatest as in its least circumstances. The heart to which 
the first rootlets of affection ought to have attached them- 
selves—my mother’s heart—was closed to me, in spite of my 
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persistently seeking a cranny into which I could steal. I 
was a girl, the last child after the death of three boys, and 
I vainly strove to fill their place in my parents’ affections; I 
could not heal the wound inflicted on the family pride. When, 
having got through that melancholy childhood, I knew my 
adorable aunt, death soon snatched her from me. Monsieur 
de Mortsauf, to whom I devoted my life, struck me persist- 
ently without respite——without knowing it, poor man! His 
love is full of the artless selfishness of our children’s love. 
He knows nothing of the pangs he causes me; he is always 
forgiven. 

“My children, my darling children, flesh of my flesh in all 
their sufferings, soul of my soul in their characters, like me 
in nature, in their innocent joys—were not those children 
given to me to show how much strength and patience there is 
in mothers? Oh, yes, my children are my virtues! You 
know whether I have been scourged by them, through them, 
in spite of them. To be a mother was to me to purchase the 
right of perpetual suffering. 

“When Hagar cried in the desert an angel made a fount of 
pure water spring for that too well-beloved slave. But when 
the limpid brook to which you desired to lead me—do you re- 
member ?—flowed round Clochegourde, for me it ran with bit- 
ter waters. Yes, you have brought incredible suffering on 
me. God will no doubt forgive one who has known affection 
only through suffering. 

“Still, though the acutest anguish I have known has been 
brought upon me by you, perhaps I deserved it. God is not 
unjust. Yes, Félix, a kiss given by stealth is perhaps a crime; 
and perhaps I have paid thus dearly for the steps I have 
taken to get ahead of my husband and children when walk- 
ing out in the evening, so as to be alone with memories and 
thoughts which were not given to them, since, while walk- 
ing on in front, my soul was wedded to another! When the 
inmost self shrinks and shrivels, to fill only the spot offered 
to an embrace, that is perhaps a heinous crime! When a wife 
stoops that her husband’s kiss may fall on her hair, so as to 
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be entirely neutral, it is a crime! It is a crime to count on 
a future built up on death, a crime to dream of a future of 
motherhood without terrors, of beautiful children playing 
in the evening with a father worshiped by all, under the 
softened gaze of a happy mother. Ah, I have sinned, I have 
sinned greatly! I have even found pleasure in the penance in- 
flicted by the Church, which insufficiently atoned for these 
faults to which the priest was surely too indulgent. But 
God, no doubt, has set retribution in the very heart of the 
sin itself, by making him for whom it was committed the 
instrument of His vengeance! Giving you my hair—was not 
that a promise? Why did I love to wear white? I fancied 
myself more like your Lily; did not you see me for the first 
time in a white dress? Alas! And I have loved my children 
the less, for every ardent affection is stolen from those that are 
due. So you see, Félix, all suffering has a meaning.—Strike 
me, strike me harder than Monsieur de Mortsauf and my chil- 
dren could. 

“That woman is an instrument of God’s wrath; I can 
meet her without hatred. I will smile on her; I must love 
her or I am neither a Christian, a wife, nor a mother. If, 
as you say, I have helped to preserve your heart from the 
contact of what might have spoiled it, the Englishwoman 
cannot hate me. A woman must love the mother of the man 
she loves; and I am your mother. 

“What did I look for in your heart? The place left empty 
by Madame de Vandenesse. Oh, yes; for you have always 
complained of my coldness! Yes. I am indeed no more than 
your mother. Forgive me for all I said to you when you 
arrived, for a mother ought to rejoice to know that her son 
is so much loved.” 

She leaned her head on my bosom and repeated: 

“Forgive, forgive!” 

The accent of her voice was new to me. It was not her 
girlish voice with its gleeful intonation; nor her wifely voice 
with its imperative fall; nor the sighing of a grieving mother. 
It was a heart-rending voice, a new tone for new sorrows. 
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“As for you, Félix,’ she went on, with more animation, 
“you are the friend who can do no wrong. You have lost 
nothing in my heart; do not blame yourself, feel not the 
slightest remorse. Was it not the height of selfishness to 
ask you to sacrifice to an impossible future the most stu- 
pendous pleasure, since a woman can abandon her children 
for its sake, abdicate her rank, and renounce eternity! How 
often have I seen you my superior! You were lofty and 
noble, I was mean and sinful! 

“Well, well, all is said. I can never be anything to you 
but a far-away light, high up, sparkling, cold, but unchang- 
ing. Only, Félix, do not let me be alone in loving the brother 
I have chosen. Love me too. A sister’s love has no bitter 
morrow, no perverse moods. You need never be untrue to 
the indulgent soul that will live in your beautiful life, will 
never fail to weep over your sorrows, and be glad over your 
joys, that will love the women who make you happy, and be 
indignant if you are betrayed. I have never had a brother 
to love so. Be magnanimous enough to cast off all pride, 
and solve all the difficulties of our attachment, hitherto so ill- 
defined and stormy, by this sweet and holy affection. I can 
still live on those terms. I will be the first to shake hands 
with Lady Dudley.” 

She shed no tears, alas, as she spoke these words full of 
bitter experience, while, by snatching away the last veil that 
hid her soul and her sufferings from me, they showed me 
by how many links she was bound to me, and what strong 
chains I had broken through. 


We were in such a delirium of agitation that we did not 
observe that it was raining in torrents. 

“Will Madame la Comtesse take shelter here for a few 
minutes?” said the coachman, pointing to the principal inn 
of Ballan. 

She nodded consent, and we sat for about half an hour 
under the archway of the entrance, to the great astonishment 
of the people of the inn, who wondered why Madame de Mort- 
sauf was driving about the country at eleven o’clock at night. 
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Was she going to Tours? Or on her way back? 

When the storm was over, and the rain had settled into 
what is called in Touraine a brouée, a heavy mist which did 
not hinder the moon from silvering the upper strata as they 
were swept swiftly past by the higher currents of wind, 
the coachman went out and turned homewards, to my great 
joy: 

“Go the way I told you,’ ’ said the Countess gently. 

So we took the road to the Landes de Charlemagne, and 
there the rain began again. Half-way across the sandy com- 
mon I heard Lady Arabella’s pet dog barking. A horse sud- 
denly dashed out from under a clump of oaks, crossed the 
road at a bound, leaped the ditch made by the owners to 
show the boundary of each plot where the soil was considered 
worth cultivating, and Lady Dudley pulled up on the common 
to see the carriage pass. 

“What joy thus to wait for one’s child when it is not a 
sin!” said Henriette. 

The dog’s barking had told Lady Dudley that I was in the 
carriage; she thought, no doubt, that I had come to fetch her 
in it, in consequence of the bad weather. When we reached 
the spot where the Marchioness was waiting, she flew along 
the road with the skill in horsemanship for which she is noted, 
and which Henriette admired as a marvel. Arabella, by way 
of a pet name, called me only by the last syllable of Amédée, 
pronouncing it in the English fashion, and on her lips the 
cry had a charm worthy of a fairy. She knew that I alone 
should understand her when she called “My Dee.” 

“It is he, madame,” answered the Countess, looking, in 
the clear moonlight, at the whimsical personage whose eager 
face was strangely framed in long locks out of curl. 

You know how swiftly women take stock of each other. 
The Englishwoman recognized her rival, and was arrogantly 
English: she comprehended us in one flash of English scorn, 
and vanished on the heath with the rapidity of an arrow. 

“Back to Clochegourde—fast,” cried the Countess, to 
whom this ruthless glance was like an axe at her heart, 
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The coachman went back by the Chinon road, which was 
better than that by Saché. When the carriage was on the 
skirts of the common again we heard the mad gallop of Ara- 
bella’s horse and her dog’s footsteps. They were all three 
nurrying round the woods on the other side of the heath. 

“She is going away; you have lost her for ever!” said Hen- 
riette. 

“Well,” replied I, “let her go. She will not cost me a re- 
gret.” 

“Oh, poor woman!” cried the Countess, with compassionate 
horror. “But where is she going?” 

“To La Grenadiére, a little house near Saint-Cyr,” said I. 

“And she is going alone,” said Henriette, in a tone which 
told me that all women make common cause in love, and , 
never desert each other. 

As we turned into the Clochegourde avenue, Arabella’s dog 
barked gleefully and ran on in front of the carriage. 

“She is here before usi” cried the Countess. Then, after 
a pause, she added: “I never saw a finer woman. What a 
hand! What a figure! Her complexion shames the lily, and 
her eyes flash hke diamonds. But she rides too well; she 
must love to exert her strength; I fancy she is energetic 
and violent; then, too, she seems to me too defiant of con- 
ventionality, a woman who recognizes no law is ‘apt to listen 
only to her own caprice. Those who are so anxious to shine, 
to be always moving, have not the gift of constancy. To 
my notions love needs greater quietude; I picture it to myself 
as an immense lake where the sounding line finds no bottom, 
where the tempests may indeed be wild, but rare, and re- 
stricted within impassable bounds—where two beings dwell on 
an island of flowers, far from the world whose luxury and 
display would repel them. 

“But love must take the stamp of character. I am perhaps 
mistaken. If the elements of nature yield to the mould im- 
pressed by climate, why should it not be so with the feelings 
of individuals? Feelings, which as a whole obey a general 
law, no doubt differ in expression only. Each soul has its 
own modes. The Marchioness is a powerful woman who 
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traverses distances and acts with the vigor of a man; jailer, 
warders, and executioner must be killed to deliver her lover. 
Whereas certain women know no better than to love with 
all their soul; in danger they kneel down, pray, and die. 

“Which of the two do you prefer? That is the whole ques- 
tion. Yes, the Marchioness loves you; she sacrifices so much 
for you! It is she perhaps who will love on when you have 
ceased to love her.” f 

“Permit me, dear angel, to echo the question you asked 
the other day: How do you know these things?” 

“Fach form of suffering brings its lesson, and I have suf- 
fered in so many ways that my knowledge is vast.” 

My servant had heard the order given, and expecting that 
we should return by the terraces, he held my horse in readi- 
“ness, in the avenue. Arabella’s dog had scented the horse, 
and his mistress, led by very legitimate curiosity, had fol- 
lowed it through the wood where she, no doubt, had been 
lurking. 

“Go and make your peace,” said Henriette, smiling, with 
no trace of melancholy. “Tell her how much she is mistaken 
as to my intentions. I wanted to show her all the value of the 
prize that has fallen to her; my heart has none but kindly 
feelings towards her, above all, neither anger nor scorn. Ex- 
plain to her that I am her sister, and not her rival.” 

“T will not go!” cried I. 

“Have you never experienced,” said she, with the flashing 
pride of a martyr, “that certain forms of consideration may 
be an insult. Go—go!” 

I went to join Lady Dudley and find out what humor she 
was in. “If only she might be angry and throw me over,” 
thought I, “I would return to Clochegourde.” 

The dog led me to an oak tree from whence the Marchioness 
flew off, shouting, “Away, away !” 

I had no choice but to follow her to Saint-Cyr, which we 
reached at midnight. 

“The lady is in excellent health,” said Arabella, as she dis- 
mounted. 


» 
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Only those who have known her can conceive of the sarcasm 
implied in this observation drily flung at me in a tone that 
was meant to convey: “I should have died !” 

“T forbid you to cast any of your three-barbed witticisms 
at Madame de Mortsauf,” I replied. 

“And does it offend your Grace when I remark on the per- 
fect health enjoyed by one so dear to your precious heart? 
French women, it is said, hate even their lovers’ dogs; but 
in England we love everything that is dear to our sovereign 
lord, we bate what they hate, for we live in their very skin. 
Allow me then to be as fond of that lady as you are. Only, 
dear boy,” said she, throwing her arms round me, all wet 
from the rain, “if you were faithless to me, I should neither 
stand up, nor lie down, nor ride in a carriage with men-ser- 
vants; neither drive through the Landes de Charlemagne, 
nor over the heaths of any country in the world, nor be in 
my bed, nor under the roof of my fathers. J should be no 
more. 

“T was born in Lancashire, where women can die of love. 
To have owned you, and give you up? I will give you up to 
no power in the world, not even to death, for I would go with 
you!” 

She took me into her room, where comfort already made 
its presence felt. 

“Love her, my dear,” said I warmly, “for she loves you, and 
not ironically but sincerely.” 

“Sincerely, child?” she said, unfastening her riding-habit. 

With a lover’s vanity, I tried to make this arrogant creature 
understand the sublimity of Henriette’s character. While 
the maid, who did not know a word of French, was dressing 
her hair, I tried to describe Madame de Mortsauf, sketching 
her life, and repeating the generous thoughts suggested to her 
by a crisis in which all women are petty and spiteful. Though 
Arabella affected to pay not the slightest attention, she did 
not lose a word. 

“T am delighted,” said she when we were alone, “to know 
of your taste for this style of Christian conversation; there 
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is on my estate a curate who has not his match in composing 
sermons, our laborers can understand them, so well is his 
prose adapted to his audience. I will write to-morrow to my 
father to dispatch this worthy by steamer, and you shall find 
him in Paris. When once you have heard him, you will never 
want to listen to any one else, all the more so because he too 
enjoys perfect health. His moralizing will give you none of 
those shocks that end in tears; it flows without turmoil, like 
a limpid brook, and secures delightful slumbers. Every even- 
ing, if you like, you can satisfy your craving for sermons 
while digesting your dinner. 

“English moralizing, my dear boy, is as superior to that 
of Tours as our cutlery, our plate, and our horses are superior 
to your knives and your animals. Do me the favor of hearing 
my curate—promise me. I am but a woman, my dearest; I 
know how to love, how to die for you, if you like; but I have 
not studied at Eton, nor at Oxford, nor at Edinburgh; I am 
neither Doctor nor Reverend; I cannot moralize for you, I 
am quite unfit for it, and should be to the last degree clumsy 
if I attempted it. 

“T do not complain of your taste; you might have far more 
degraded tastes than this, and I would try to accommodate 
myself to them; for I intend that you should find with me 
everything you like best—the pleasures of love, the pleasures 
of the table, the pleasures of church-going—good claret and 
the Christian virtues. Would you like to see me in a hair- 
shirt this evening? That woman is happy indeed to be able 
to supply you with moralities! In what university do French 
women take their degree? Poor me! I have nothing to give 
you but myself, I am only a slave——” 

“Then why did you fly when I wanted to bring you to- 
gether ?” 

“Are you mad, my Dee? I would travel from Paris to 
Rome disguised as your footman, I would do the most pre- 
posterous things for you; but how could I stop to talk on the 
highroad to a woman who has not been introduced to me, 
and who was ready with a sermon under three heads? I can 
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talk to peasants. I would ask a workman to share his loaf 
with me if I were hungry, I would give him a few guineas, 
and it would be all in order; but as to stopping a chaise, as 
highwaymen do in England—that is not included in my code 
of honor. 

“My poor boy, all you know is how to love; and you do not 
know how to live? Besides, my angel, I am not yet made ex- 
actly in your image. I have no taste for moralities. However, 
to please you, I am capable of the greatest efforts. Come, say 
no more, I will set to work, I will try to preach. I will never 
allow myself to caress you without throwing in a text from 
the Bible.” 

She exerted all her power—used it, abused it, till she saw 
in my eyes the ardent look that always came into them when 
she began her enchantments. She triumphed completely, and 
I submissively agreed to set above the vain subtleties 
of the Catholic Church the magnanimity of the woman who 
wrecks herself, renounces all future hope, and makes love her 
sole virtue. 

“Does she love herself better than she loves you?” said she. 
“Does she prefer to you something which is not you? How 
can a woman attach any importance to anything in herself be- 
yond that with which you honor it? No woman, however great 
a moralist she may be, can be the equal of a man. Walk over 
us, kill us, never let us encumber your life. Our part is to 
die, yours to live great and supreme. In your hand is the 
poniard ; we have only to love and forgive. Does the sun care 
about the midges that live in his beams, by his glow? They 
exist as long as they can, and when he disappears they 
die——” 

“Or fly away,” I put in. 

“Or fly away,” she replied, with an indifference that would 
have spurred any man determined to use the strange power 
she attributed to us. “Do you think it worthy of a woman 
to stuff a man with bread buttered with virtue, to convince 
him that love and religion are incompatible? Am I then 
an infidel? A woman may yield or refuse; but to refuse and 
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preach is to inflict a double penalty, which is against the law 
of every land. Now here you will have nothing but delicious 
sandwiches prepared by the hand of your humble servant 
Arabella, whose whole morality consists in inventing caresses 
such as no man has ever known, and which are suggested by 
the angels.” : 

I know nothing so undoing as such banter in the hands of 
an Englishwoman; she throws into it the eloquent gravity, 
the pompous air of conviction under which the English cover 
the lofty imbecilities of their prejudiced views. French irony 
is like lace with which women dress out the pleasure they 
give and the disputes they invent; it is a trimming, and as 
graceful as their dress. But English “fun” is an acid so cor- 
rosive to those on whom it falls that it leaves them skeletons, 
picked and cleaned. A witty Englishwoman’s tongue is like 
a tiger’s, which strips off the flesh to the very bone, and all in 
play; mockery, that all-powerful weapon of the devil’s, leaves 
a deadly poison in the wounds it re-opens at will. 

That night Arabella chose to exert her power like the 
Grand Turk, who, to show his skill, amuses himself with 
decapitating innocent persons. 

“My angel,” said she, when she had soothed me to the doz- 
ing condition in which everything is forgotten but a sense of 
happiness, “I have been moralizing too—I myself! I was 
wondering whether I am committing a crime in loving you, 
whether I was violating divine laws, and I decided that 
nothing could be more pious or more natural. Why should 
God create some beings more beautiful than others unless 
to show us that they are to be adored? The crime would be 
not to love you, for are you not an angel? That lady insults 
you by classing you with other men; the rules of morality 
do not apply to you; God has set you above them. Is not 
loving you rising to be nearer to Him? Can He be wroth 
with a poor woman for longing for things divine? Your 
large and radiant heart is so like the sky, that I mistake it, 
as midges come to burn themselves in the lights at a festival ! 
Are they to be punished for their mistake? Indeed, is it a 
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mistake? Is it not too fervent a worship of light? They 
perish from too much piety—if, indeed, flinging oneself into 
the arms we love can be called perishing! 

“T am weak enough to love you while that woman is strong 
enough to remain in her chapel! Do not frown on me. You 
think I condemn her? No, child! I delight in her morality, 
since it has led her to leave you free, and so allowed me to win 
you and to keep you for ever—for you are mine for ever, are 
you not ?” 

aes.” 

“For ever and ever?” 

eS Vied 

“Then grant me a favor, my Sultan. I alone have dis- 
cerned all your value. She, you say, cultivates the land? 
I leave that to the farmers; I would rather cultivate your 
heart.” 

I have tried to recall all this chatter to give you a clear 
idea of this woman, to justify all I have said about her, and 
to give you a clue to the catastrophe. But how am I to 
describe the accompaniment to the sweet words you know so 
well—conceits only to be compared to the most extravagant 
fictions of our dreams; inventions sometimes reminding me 
of my nosegays: grace united to strength, tenderness and 
languid softness contrasting with volcanic eruptions of pas- 
sions; the most elaborate modulations of music applied to 
the harmony of our delight, the most insinuating words 
graced with charming ideas, everything most poetical that 
wit can add to the pleasures of sense. She aimed at destroy- 
ing the impression left on my heart by Henriette’s chaste 
reserve, by the flashes of her own impetuous passion. The 
Marchioness had seen the Countess quite as well as Madame 
de Mortsauf had seen her. They had judged each other 
clearly. The elaborate attack planned by Arabella showed 
how great her fears had been, and her secret admiration for 
her rival. 

In the morning I found her with eyes full of tears; she had 
not slept. 

I5 
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“What is the matter?” said I. 

“T am afraid my excess of love may militate against me,” 
said she. “I give you all; she, cleverer than I, still has some- 
thing for you to desire. If you prefer her, think no more 
of me; I will not bore you with my sufferings, my remorse, 
my sorrows—no, I will go to die far away from you, like a 
plant far from the life-giving sun.” 

She extracted from me such protestations as filled her with 
joy. What is to be said to a woman who weeps in the morn- 
ing? A hard word then seems brutal. If she has not been 
denied over night, we must need tell lies in the morning, for 
the code of man makes such falsehood a duty. 

“Well, then I am happy,” said she, wiping away her tears. 
“Go back to her; I do not wish to owe you to the vehemence 
of my love, but to your own free will. If you come back again 
I shall believe that you love me as much as I love you, which 
J had always thought impossible.” 

She managed to persuade me to return to Clochegourde. 
How false the situation in which I should then find myself, 
was not to be imagined by a man gorged with raptures. If 
I had refused to go to Clochegourde, Lady Arabella would 
have won the day at Henriette’s expense. Arabella would 
then carry me off to Paris. Still, to go thither was to insult 
Madame de Mortsauf. In that case I should come back more 
certainly than ever to Arabella. 

Has any woman forgiveness for such crimes of treason? 
Short of being an angel come down from heaven rather than 
a purified spirit about to attain to it, a loving woman would 
see her lover suffer any agony sooner than see him made happy 
by another. The more she loves, the more she will be hurt. 

Thus regarded from both sides, my position, when I had 
omce left Clochegourde to go to La Grenadiére, was as 
fatal to my first true love as it was profitable to my chance 
passion. ‘The Marchioness had foreseen it all with deep cal- 
culation. She confessed later that if Madame de Mortsauf 
had not met her on the heath she had intended to commit me 
by hanging about Clochegourde. 
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The instant I saw the Countess, whom I found pale and 
stricken, like a person who has endured intolerable insomnia, 
I exercised—not the tact—but the instinct which enables a 
still young and generous heart to appreciate the full bearing 
of actions that are criminal in the jurisprudence of noble 
souls though indifferent in the eyes of the vulgar. Suddenly, 
as a child that has gone down a steep while playing and 
plucking flowers, sees, in terror, that he cannot go up it again, 
discerns no human ground but at an immeasurable distance, 
feels himself alone in the dark, and hears savage howls, I 
perceived that a whole world lay between us. A loud cry 
went up in our souls, an echo, as it were, of the funereal 
Consummatum est which is pronounced in church on Good 
Friday, at the hour when the Saviour died—a dreadful scene 
which freezes those young souls in which religion is their first 
love. Every illusion Henriette had known had died under one 
blow; her heart had gone through its passion. She whom 
pleasure had never involved in its deadening coils—could she 
suspect the joys of happy lovers, that she refused to look at 
me? for she would not shed on my gaze the light which for 
six years had irradiated my life. She knew, then, that the 
source of the beams that shone from our eyes lay in our souls, 
for which they were as a pathway, leading from one to the 
other, so that they might visit, become one, separate, and play 
—like two confiding girls who have no secrets from each 
other. I was bitterly conscious of the sin of bringing under 
this roof, where caresses were unknown, a face on which the 
wings of enjoyment had shed their sparkling dust. 

If, the day before, I had left Lady Dudley to go home 
alone; if I had come back to Clochegourde, where Henriette 
perhaps expected me; perhaps—well, perhaps Madame de 
Mortsauf would not have behaved so strictly as my sister. 
She gave all her civilities the solemnity of exaggerated em- 
phasis; she played her part to excess so as not to forget it. 
During breakfast she paid me a thousand little attentions, 
humiliating attentions; she made much of me like a sick man 


to be pitied. 
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“You were out betimes,” said the Count; “you must have 
a fine appetite, you whose digestion is not ruined.” 

This speech, which failed to bring the smile of a wily sister 
to the Countess’ lips, put the crowning touch to the impos- 
sibility of my position. I could not be at Clochegourde by day 
and at Saint-Cyr by night. Arabella had counted on my 
sense of delicacy and Madame de Mortsauf’s magnanimity. 

All through that long day I felt the difficulty of becoming 
the friend of a woman one has long desired. This transition, 
simple enough when years have led up to it, in youth is a 
distemper. I was ashamed, I cursed all pleasure, I wished 
that Madame de Mortsauf would demand my blood! I could 
not tear her rival to pieces before her eyes; she avoided men- 
tioning her, and to speak ill of Arabella was a baseness which 
would have incurred the contempt of Henriette, herself noble 
and lofty to the inmost core. After five years of exquisite 
intimacy we did not know what to talk about; our words did 
not express our thoughts; we hid gnawing pangs, we to whom 
suffering had hitherto been a faithful interpreter. Henriette 
affected a cheerful air on my behalf and her own; but she 
was sad. Though she called herself my sister on every oppor- 
tunity, and though she was a woman, she could find no subject 
to keep up the conversation, and we sat for the most part in 
awkward silence. She added to my mental torment by affect- 
ing to think herself Lady Arabella’s only victim. 

“T am suffering more than you are,” said I, at a moment 
when the sister spoke in a tone of very feminine irony. 

“How can that be?” said she, in the haughty voice a woman 
can put on when her feelings are underestimated. 

“T have done all the wrong.” 

Then there was a moment when the Countess assumed 
a cold indifference that was too much for me. J determined 
to go. 

That evening, on the terrace, I took leave of all the family 
together. They followed me to the lawn where my horse 
waited, pawing the ground. They stood out of the way. When 
I had taken the bridle, the Countess came up to me. 
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“Come, we will walk down the avenue alone,” said she. 

I gave her my arm, and we went out through the court- 
yards, walking slowly as if lingering over the sensation of 
moving together; we thus reached a clump of trees that 
sereened a corner of the outer enclosure. 

“Good-bye, my friend,” said she, stopping and throwing 
her arms round my neck with her head on my heart. “Good- 
bye, we shall see each other no more. God has given me the 
melancholy power of looking into the future. Do you remem- 
ber the panic that came over me that day when you came back 
so handsome, so youthful; and when I saw you turn to quit 
me, just as to-day you are leaving Clochegourde for La Grena- 
diere? Well, last night I was once more enabled to look for- 
ward to our destinies. My friend, we are speaking to each 
other for the last time. I can hardly say a few words to you 
even now, for not all of me speaks; death has already stricken 
something within me. You will have robbed my children 
of their mother—take her place! You can! Jacques and 
Madeleine love you already as though you had made them 
suffer !” 

“Die!” cried I in alarm, as I looked at the dry flame in her 
glittering eyes, of which I can only give an idea to those 
whose dear ones have never been attacked by the dreadful 
malady by comparing her eyes with balls of tarnished silver. 
“Die! Henriette, 1 command you to live. You used to re- 
quire vows of me—now I, to-day, require one of you: swear 
to me that you will consult Origet and do exactly what he tells 
you.” 

“Then would you contend against the loving mercy of 
God?” said she, interrupting me with a cry of despair, indig- 
nant at being misunderstood. 

“Then you do not love me enough to obey me blindly in 
everything, as that miserable lady does?” 

“Yes, yes; whatever you wish,” said she, urged by a jeal- 
ousy which made her overleap in that instant the distance 
she had till now preserved. 

“T stay here,” said I, kissing her eyes. 
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Startled by this capitulation, she escaped from my embrace 
and went to lean against a tree. Then she turned homewards, 
walking very fast without turning her head; I followed her, 
she was praying and weeping. When we reached the lawn 
I took her hand and kissed it respectfully. This unlooked-for 
surrender touched her heart. 

“Yours, come what may,” said IJ. “I love you as your aunt 
loved you.” 

She started and wrung my hand. 

“One look,” said I, “only one of your old looks!” And 
feeling my whole soul enlightened by the flashing glance she 
gave me, I cried, “The woman who gives herself wholly gives 
me less of life and spirit than I have now received! Henri- 
ette, you are the best beloved—the only love.” 

“T will live,” said she, “but you too must get well.” 

That gaze had effaced the impression of Arabella’s sar- 
casms. Thus was I the plaything of the two irreconcilable 
passions I have described to you, and of which I felt the 
alternating influence. I loved an angel and a demon: two 
women equally lovely; one graced with all the virtues we tor- 
ture out of hatred of our own defects, the other with all the 
vices we deify out of selfishness. As I rode down the avenue, 
turning round again and again to see Madame de Mortsauf 
leaning against a tree, her children standing by her and 
waving their handkerchiefs, I detected in my soul an impulse 
of pride at knowing myself to be the arbiter of two such noble 
destinies, the glory, on such different grounds, of two 
superior women, and at having inspired such passions that 
either of them would die if I failed her. 

This brief but fatuous dream was severely punished, believe 
me. Some demon prompted me to wait with Arabella till a 
fit of despair or the Count’s death should throw Henriette 
into my arms, since Henriette still loved me: her severity, her 
tears, her remorse, her Christian resignation, were the elo- 
quent symptoms of a feeling which could be no more effaced 
from her heart than from my own. As I slowly walked my 
horse along the pretty avenue, making these reflections, I 
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was not five-and-twenty, 1 was fifty. Does not a young man, 
even more than a woman, leap in a moment from thirty to 
sixty? 

Though I could drive away these evil thoughts with a 
breath, they haunted mé, I must confess. Their source, per- - 
haps, was at the Tuileries behind the panels of the royal 
cabinet. Who could come unharmed under the tainting in- 
fluence of Louis XVIII., who was wont to say that a man 
knows nothing of true passion till he is past maturity, since 
passion is never splendid and frenzied till there is some loss 
of power, and each pleasure is like the gambler’s last stake. 

When I reached the end of the avenue I looked round once 
more, and in the twinkling of an eye I was back again, on 
seeing Henriette still standing there alone. I flew to bid her 
a last adieu, bathed in tears of expiation of which she knew 
not the secret. Sincere tears, shed, though I knew it not, 
on the sweet love that was for ever past, on the virgin emo- 
tions, the flowers of life that can never bloom again. Later 
in life a man can no longer give, he only receives; what he ~ 
loves in his mistress is himself; whereas in youth he loves her 
in himself. ater, he inoculates the woman who loves him, 
with his tastes, perhaps with his vices; whereas, in the early 
days, the woman he loves imparts her virtues, her refinement, 
invites him to what is beautiful by her smile, and shows him 
what devotion means by her example. 

Alas for the man who has not had his Henriette! Alas 
for him who has not met a Lady Dudley! If he marries, the 
second will fail to retain his wife, the first may perhaps be 
deserted by his mistress; happy is he who finds both in 
one woman; happy, Natalie, is the man you love! 


On our return to Paris Arabella and I became more inti- 
mate; by small degrees we insensibly abrogated the laws 
of propriety to which I had subjected myself—laws whose 
observance often leads the world to overlook the false position 
to which Lady Dudley had committed herself. The world, 
which dearly loves to get behind the curtain of things, accepts 
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them as soon as it knows the hidden secret. Lovers who are 
obliged to live in the world of fashion are always wrong to 
break down the barriers insisted on by the common law of 
drawing-rooms, wrong not to obey implicitly all the conven- 
‘tions demanded by good manners; more for their own sake 
than for that of others. Distances to be traversed, superficial 
respect to be maintained, comedies to be played out, mystery 
to be kept up—all the strategy of a happy love-affair fills up 
life, revives desire, and preserves the heart from the lassitude 
of habit. But a first passion, like a young man, is by nature 
profligate, and cuts down its timber recklessly, instead of 
economizing its resources. 

Arabella scorned such commonplace ideas, and submitted 
to them only to please me. Like the destroyer who marks his 
prey beforehand to secure it, she hoped to compromise me 
in the eyes of all Paris so as to attach me to her permanently. 
She displayed every coquettish art to keep me at the house, 
for she was not satisfied with the elegant scandal which, for 
lack of evidence, countenanced nothing more than whisper- 
ings behind a fan. Seeing her so anxious to commit an im- 
prudence which must definitely certify her position, how 
could I do otherwise than believe in her love? 

Once involved in the beguilements of an illicit union I fell 
a prey to despair, for I saw my life cut out in antagonism 
to received ideas and to Henriette’s injunctions. I lived, 
then, in the sort of frenzy which comes over a consumptive 
man, when, conscious of his approaching end, he will not 
allow his breathing to be sounded. There was one corner of 
my heart I could not look into without anguish; a spirit of 
vengeance was constantly suggesting ideas on which I dared 
not dwell. 

My letters to Henriette painted this mental disorder, and 
caused her infinite pain. 

“At the cost of so much lost treasure she had hoped I 
should at least be happy,” said she, in the only reply I ever 
received. 

And I was not happy! Dear Natalie, happiness can only 
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be positive; it cannot endure comparisons. My first ardor 
expended, I could not help comparing these two women, 
a contrast I had not yet been capable of studying. In fact, 
any great passion lies so heavily on our whole nature, that, 
in the first instance, it levels all angles and fills up the ruts 
of habit which represent our good or evil qualities. But later, 
in lovers who are thoroughly accustomed to each other, the 
features of their moral physiognomy reappear; they judge 
each other calmly, and not infrequently in the course of this 
reaction of character on passion, antipathies are discovered 
which lead to the separations regarded by superficial minds 
as evidence of the inconstancy of the human heart. 

This stage had begun for us. Less dazzled by her fascina- 
tions, and taking my pleasures retail, so to speak, I, half 
involuntarily perhaps, took stock of Lady Dudley to her dis- 
advantage. 

In the first place, I found her lacking in the mother-wit 
which distinguishes the Frenchwoman from all others, and 
makes her the most delightful to love, as men have owned 
who have had opportunities for judging of the women of 
many lands. When a Frenchwoman loves she is metamor- 
phosed ; her much-talked-of vanity is devoted to beautifying 
her love; she sacrifices her dangerous conceit and throws all 
her pretentiousness into the art of loving. She weds her 
lover’s interests, his hatreds, his friendships; in one day she 
masters the experienced shrewdness of a man of business; she 
studies the law, she understands the machinery of credit and 
can seduce a banker’s counting-house; reckless and prodigal, 
she will not make a single blunder or waste a single louis. 
She is at once mother, housekeeper, and physician, and to 
every fresh phase she gives a grace of delight that betrays 
infinite love in the most trifling details. She combines the 
special qualities which charm us in the women of various 
countries, giving unity to the compound by wit, the growth 
of France, which vivifies, sanctions, and justifies everything, 
lends variety, and redeems the monotony of a sentiment based 

on the present tense of a single verb. 
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The Frenchwoman loves once for all, without pause or 
tatigue, at all hours, in public or alone; in public she finds a 
tone that argues to one ear only, her very silence speaks, and 
her eyes appeal to you without looking up; if speech and looks 
are alike prohibited she can use the sand under her feet to 
trace a thought in; alone she expresses her passion even in 
her sleep, in short, she bends the world to her love. 

The Englishwoman, on the contrary, bends her love to the 
world. Accustomed by education to preserve the icy man- 
ners, the egotistic British mien of which I have told you, she 
opens and shuts her heart with the readiness of English-made 
machinery. She has an impenetrable mask which she takes 
on and off with phlegmatic coolness; as impassioned as an 
Italian when no eye can see, she turns coldly dignified as soon 
as the world looks on. Then the man she loves best on earth” 
‘doubts his power'as he meets the utterly passive countenance, 
the calm intonation, the perfect freedom of expression that 
an Englishwoman assumes as she comes out of her boudoir. 
At such a moment dissimulation becomes indifference; the 
Englishwoman has forgotten everything. Certainly, a woman 
who can throw off her love like a garment makes one think 
that she may change. 

What storms toss the surges of the heart when they are 
stirred by wounded self-love, as we see a woman taking up her 
love, laying it down and returning to it, like a piece of needle- 
work! Such women are too thoroughly mistresses of them- 
selves to be wholly yours; they allow the world too much in- 
fluence for your sovereignty to be undivided. In cases when 
a Frenchwoman comforts the sufferer by a look, or betrays 
her annoyance at intrusion by some lively jest, the English- 
woman’s silence is complete: it frets the soul and irritates the 
brain. These women are so accustomed to reign wherever 
they may be, that, to most of them, the omnipotence of 
fashion dominates even their pleasures. 

Those who are excessive in prudery should be excessive in 
love: Englishwomen are so; they throw everything into form, 
but the love of form does not, in them, produce a feeling for 
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art; they may say what they will, Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism account for the differences which give to a Frenchwo- 
man’s spirit so great a superiority over the reasoned, calcu- 
lating love of Englishwomen. Protestantism is sceptical, it 
examines and kills belief; it is the death of art and of love. 
Where the world rules the people of the world must obey; 
but those who know what passion means, flee away; to them 
it is intolerable. 

You may understand, then, how much my self-respect was 
wounded by discovering that Lady Dudley would not live 
without the world, and that these British transitions were 
habitual with her. They were not a necessity imposed on her 
by the world; no, she naturally showed herself under two 
aspects adverse to each other; when she loved it was with 
intoxication ; no woman of any nationality could be compared 
with her; she was as good as a whole seraglio; but then a 
curtain fell on this fairy display, and shut out even the re- 
membrance of it. She would respond neither to a look nor a 
smile; she was neither mistress nor slave; she behaved like 
an ambassadress compelled to be precise in her phrases and 
demeanor, she put me out of patience with her calmness, out- 
raged my heart by her primness; she thus stored up her love 
till it was required, instead of raising it to the ideal by enthu- 
siasm. In which of the two women was I to believe? 

I felt by a myriad pin-pricks the infinite difference that 
divided Henriette from Arabella. When Madame de Mort- 
sauf left me for a few minutes she seemed to charge the air 
with the care of speaking of her; as she went away the sweep 
of her gown appealed to my eyes, as its rippling rustle came 
to my ear when she came back; there was infinite tenderness 
in the way her eyelids unfolded when she looked down; her 
voice, her musical voice, was a continual caress; her speech 
bore witness to an ever-present thought; she was always the 
same. She did not divide her soul between two atmospheres, 
one burning and the other icy; in short, Madame de Mortsauf 
kept her wit and the bloom of her intelligence to express her 
feelings, she made herself fascinating to her children and to 
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me by the ideas she uttered. Arabella’s wit did not serve her 
to make life pleasant, she did not exert it for my benefit, it 
existed only by and for the world; it was purely satirical, 
she loved to rend and bite, not for the fun of it, but to gratify 
a craving. Madame de Mortsauf would have hidden her hap- 
piness from every eye; Lady Arabella wanted to show hers 
to all Paris, and yet with horrible dissimulation she main- 
tained the proprieties even while riding with me in the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

This mixture of ostentation and dignity, of love and cold- 
ness, was constantly chafing my soul that was at once virgin 
and impassioned, and as I was incapable of thus rushing from 
one mood to another my temper suffered; I was throbbing 
with love when she relapsed into conventional prudery. When 
I ventured to complain, not without the greatest deference, 
she turned her three-barbed tongue on me, mingling the 
rhodomontade of adoration with the English wit I have tried 
to describe. As soon as she found herself in antagonism to 
me she made a sport of wounding my heart, and humiliating 
my mind, and moulded me like dough. To my remarks as to 
a medium to be observed in all things, she retorted by carica- 
turing my ideas, and carrying them to extremes. If I re- 
proached her for her conduct she would ask me if I wanted 
her to embrace me under the eyes of all Paris—at the Italian 
opera—and she took the matter so seriously that I, knowing 
her mania for making herself talked about, quaked lest she 
should fulfil her words. 

In spite of her real passion, I never felt in her anything 
sacred, reserved, and deep, as in Henriette; she was as in- 
satiable as a sandy soil. Madame de Mortsauf was always 
composed ; she felt my soul in an accent or a glance, while the 
Marchioness was never overpowered by a look, by a pressure 
of the hand, or a murmured word. Nay, more, the happiness 
of yesterday was as nothing on the morrow. No proof of love 
ever surprised her; she had such a craving for excitement, 
turmoil, and show, that nothing, I imagine, came up to her 
ideal in these points; hence her frenzied excesses of passion; 
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it was for her own sake, not for mine, that she indulged her 
extravagant fancies. 

Madame de Mortsauf’s letter, the beacon that still shone on 
my path, and showed how the most virtuous wife can obey 
her genius as a Frenchwoman by proving her perpetual vigi- 
lance, her unfailing comprehension of all my vicissitudes— 
that letter must have enlightened you as to the care with 
which Henriette kept watch over my material interests, my 
political connections, my moral conquests, and her intimate 
interest in my life in all permitted ways. 

On all these points Lady Dudley affected the reserve of a 
mere acquaintance. She never inquired as to my doings, nor 
my aversions or friendships with men. Lavish for herself, 
without being generous, she decidedly made too little distinc- 
tion between interest and love; whereas, without having tested 
her, I knew that, to spare me a regret, Henriette would have 
found for me what she would never have sought for herself. 
In one of those catastrophes which may befall the highest 
and the wealthiest—history has many instances—I should 
have taken counsel of Henriette, but I would have been 
dragged to prison rather than say a word to Lady Dudley. 

So far the contrast is based on feelings, but it was equally 
great with regard to externals. In France luxury is the ex- 
pression of the man, the reproduction of his ideas, of his per- 
sonal poetry; it represents the character, and, between lovers, 
gives value to the most trifling attentions by drawing out the 
ruling idea of the one we love; but English luxury, which 
had bewitched me by its selectness and refinement, was as 
mechanical as the rest. Lady Dudley infused nothing of 
herself into it; it was the work of her servants—bought, paid 
for. The thousand comforting attentions at Clochegourde 
were in Arabella’s eyes the concern of the servants; each had 
his duty and special function. The choice of good footmen 
was her steward’s business, just as if they were horses. This 
woman felt no attachment to those about her; the death of 
the best of them would not have affected her; another, equally 
well trained, was to be had for money. As to her fellows, 
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I never saw a tear in her eye for the woes of others; indeed, 
there was a frank selfishness about her which it was impos- 
sible not to laugh at. 

The crimson robe of a great lady covered this iron soul. 
The exquisite almée who, in the evening, lounged on her rugs 
and rang all the tinkling bells of amorous folly, could quickly 
reconcile a young man to the hard and unfeeling English- 
woman; indeed, it was only step by step that I discerned the 
volcanic rock on which I was wasting my labors, since it 
could never yield a harvest. 

Madame de Mortsauf had read this nature at a glance in 
their brief meeting; I remembered her prophetic words. 
Henriette was right throughout: Arabella’s love was becom- 
ing intolerable. I have since noticed that women who ride 
well are never tender; like the Amazons they have lost a 
breast, and their hearts are petrified in one spot, I know not 
which. 


Just when I was beginning to feel the weight of this yoke, 
when weariness was stealing over me, body and soul, when 
I understood how great a sanctity true feeling can give to 
love, and when the memories of Clochegourde were too much 
for me as, in spite of the distance, I smelt the perfume of its 
roses, heard the song of its nightingales—at the moment 
when I first perceived the stony bed of the torrent under its 
diminished flood, I had a blow which still echoes in my life, 
for it is repeated every hour. 

. I was writing in the King’s private room; he was to go out 
at four o'clock; the Due de Lenoncourt was in waiting. As 
he came into the recom the King asked for news of the 
Countess. I looked up hastily with a too significant gesture, 
and the King, startled by my eagerness, gave me the look 
which commonly introduced the stern words he could speak 
on occasion. 

“Sir, my poor daughter is dying,” replied the Duke. 

“Will your Majesty condescend to grant me leave of ab- 
sence?” said I, with tears in my eyes, and risking an out- 
burst of wrath. 
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“Fly, my lord!” replied he, smiling at the irony he had in- 
fused into the words, and letting me off a reprimand in honor 
of his own wit. 

The Duke, more a courtier than a father, asked for no 
leave, but got into the carriage with the King. I went off, 
without saying good-bye to Lady Dudley, who by good luck 
was not at home, and for whom I left a note saying that I was 
called away on the King’s service. At La Croix de Berny 
I met His Majesty returning from Verriéres. As he accepted 
a bouquet which he dropped at his feet, the King gave me 
a look full of the royal irony that is so crushingly piercing, 
and which was as much as to say: “If you mean to become a 
somebody in political life, come back. Do not amuse your- 
self with interviewing the dead !” 

The Duke waved me a melancholy signal with his hand. 

The two gorgeous coaches, drawn by eight horses, the 
Colonels in gold Jace, the mounted escort, and the clouds of 
dust whirled swiftly past to cries of “Vive le roi!” And to me 
it was as though the Court had trampled the body of Madame 
de Mortsauf under foot, with the indifference of nature 
herself to human disaster. Though he was an excellent good 
fellow, the Duke, I make no doubt, went off to play whist 
with Monsieur after the King had retired. As to the 
Duchess, it was she, and she alone, who long since had dealt 
her daughter the first death-blow by telling her about Lady 
Dudley. 

My hasty journey was like a dream, but it was the dream of 
the ruined gambler; I was in despair at having had no news. 
Had her confessor carried severity to the point of forbidding 
my entering Clochegourde? I accused Madeleine, Jacques, 
the Abbé de Dominis, everybody, even to Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf. 

After passing Tours, as I turned off to the bridges of Saint- 
Sauveur, to go down the road that leads to Poncher between 
poplars—those poplars I had admired when I set out in 
search of my unknown fair—I met Monsieur Origet. He 
guessed that I was going to Clochegourde, I guessed that he 
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was coming from it; we stopped our chaises and got out, I to 
ask news and he to give it. 

“Well,” said I, “how is Madame de Mortsauf?” 

“T doubt if you will find her alive,” said he. “She is en- 
during a terrible death from inanition. When she sent for 
me, in the month of June last, no medical power could con- 
trol the malady; she had all the symptoms which Monsieur 
de Mortsauf must have described to you, since he fancied 
he was suffering from them. The Countess was no longer 
at the stage of a transient attack due to an internal disorder 
which medicine can deal with, and which may lead to an 
improved condition, nor was she suffering from a beginning 
of acute illness which may be cured in time; her disease had 
already reached a point at which our art is useless; it is the 
incurable result of some sorrow, as a mortal wound is the 
result of a poniard thrust. The malady is produced by the 
torpor of an organ as indispensable to life as the action of 
the heart. Grief had done the work of the dagger. Be under 
no mistake. What Madame de Mortsauf is dying of is some 
unconfessed sorrow.” 

“Unconfessed ?” said I. “Her children have not been ill?” 

“No,” said he, looking at me with meaning. “And since 
she has been so seriously ill, Monsieur de Mortsauf has left 
her in peace.—I can be of no further use; Monsieur Deslandes 
from Azay can do everything. There is no remedy, and her 
sufferings are terrible. Rich, young, handsome—and she is 
dying aged and pinched by hunger, for she will die of starva- 
tion. For the last forty days the stomach is closed as it were, 
and rejects every kind of food in whatever form it is given.” 

Monsieur Origet pressed the hand I offered him; he had 
almost asked for it, by a respectful movement. 

“Courage, monsieur,” said he, raising his eyes to heaven. 

The words expressed compassion for the sorrow he sup- 
posed me to share equally with him; he had no suspicion of 
the poisoned dart they bore, like an arrow piercing my heart. 
I hastily got into my carriage again, promising the pos- 
tilion a handsome reward if he made good haste. 
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In spite of my impatience, I fancied I had made the jour-: 
ney in only a few minutes, so much was I absorbed by the 
bitter reflections that crowded on my soul. “She is dying of 
grief—and yet her children are well! then I am the cause of 
her death!” My threatening conscience underwent one of 
those examinations which echo through life, and sometimes 
beyond it. How feeble, how impotent is human justice! It 
punishes none but visible crimes. Why death and disgrace 
to the assassin who kills with a single blow, who generally 
comes upon you in your sleep and leaves you to sleep for 
ever, or who strikes you unexpectedly and spares you the 
agony of death? Why a happy life and the world’s respect 
for the murderer who pours venom drop by drop into the 
soul and undermines the body to destroy it? How many as- 
sassins go unpunished! What deference for superior lives! 
What an acquittal for the homicide caused by moral persecu- 
tion ! 

Some unknown and avenging hand suddenly lifted the 
painted curtain that veils society. I saw a number of such 
victims, as well known to you as to me.—Madame de 
Beauséant, who had set out, dying, for Normandy a few days 
before my departure ; the Duchesse de Langeais compromised ! 
Lady Brandon gone to Touraine to die in the humble dwell- 
ing where Lady Dudley had just spent a fortnight—killed— 
by what terrible disaster you know. Our age is full of events 
of the kind. Who does not know the story of the poor 
young wife who poisoned herself, overcome by such jealousy 
as perhaps was killing Madame de Mortsauf? Who has not 
shuddered at the fate of the charming girl dying, like a 
flower cankered by a gadfly, after two years of married life, 
the victim of her guileless ignorance, the victim of a wretch 
with whom Ronquerolles, Montriveau, and de Marsay shake 
‘hands because he helps them in their political schemes? Has 
not Madame d’Aiglemont been on the verge of the grave? 
Would she be alive now but for my brother’s care? 

Science is the world’s accomplice in these crimes, for which 
there is no tribunal. No one, it would seem, ever dies of 
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grief, or despair, or love, or hidden poverty, or hopes fruit- 
lessly cherished, perpetually uprooted and replanted! The 
new nomenclature has ingenious words that account for 
everything: gastritis, pericarditis, the thousand feminine ail- 
ments of which the names are spoken in a whisper, are mere 
passports to the coffin on which hypocritical tears are shed, 
to be soon wiped away by the lawyer. 

Is there behind all this woe some law of which we know 
nothing? Must the man who lives to a hundred ruthlessly 
strew the ground with the dead and see everything destroyed 
that he may live, just as the millionaire absorbs the efforts 
of a thousand minor industries? Is there a strong and 
venomous type of life which is fed on these sweet and gentle 
creatures? Good God! Was I then one of that race of 
tigers? Remorse clawed at my heart with burning fingers, 
and tears ran down my cheeks as I turned into the avenue 
to Clochegourde, on a damp October morning that brought 
the dead leaves down from the poplars planted under Hen- 
riette’s directions—that avenue where I had seen her wave 
her handkerchief as though to call me back. 

Was she still alive? Might I yet feel her two white hands 
laid on my prostrate head? In that moment I paid the price 
of every pleasure Arabella had given me, and I thought them 
dearly bought! I swore never to see her again, and took an 
aversion for England. Though Lady Dudley is a distinct 
variety of the species, I involved every Englishwoman in the 
black cerecloth of my condemnation. 

On entering the grounds I had another shock. I found 
Madeleine, Jacques, and the Abbé de Dominis all kneeling at 
the foot of a wooden cross that stood on the corner of a plot 
of ground which had been included in the park at the time 
when the gate was erected. Neither the Count nor the 
Countess had wished to remove it. I sprang out of the chaise. 
went up to them bathed in tears, my heart wrung at the 
sight of these two young things and the solemn priest be- 
seeching God. The old huntsman was there too, standing 
bareheaded a few paces away. 
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Madeleine, Jacques, and the Abbe de Dominis all kneeling at the 
foot of a wooden cross 
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“Well, monsieur?” said I to the Abbé as I kissed Made- 
leine and Jacques on the brow; but they gave me a cold glance 
and did not interrupt their prayers. 

The Abbé rose, I took his arm to lean on him, asking him: 
“Ts she still living?” He bent his head mildly and sadly. 

“Speak, I entreat you, in the name of Our Saviour’s Pas- 
sion! Why are you praying at the foot of this cross? Why 
are you here and not with her? Why are the children out in 
this cold morning? ‘Tell me everything, that I may not blun- 
der fatally in my ignorance.” 

“For some days past Madame la Comtesse will only see 
her children at fixed hours.—Monsieur,” he went on after 
a pause, “you may perhaps have to wait some hours before 
you can see Madame de Mortsauf: she is terribly altered! 
But it will be well to prepare her for the interview; you 
might cause her some increase of suffering—as to death, it 
would be a mercy!” 

I pressed the holy man’s hand; his look and voice touched 
a wound without reopening it. 

“We are all praying for her here,” he went on, “for she, so 
saintly, so resigned, so fit to die, has for the last few days had 
a secret horror of death; she looks at us who are full of life 
with eyes in which, for the first time, there is an expression 
of gloom and envy. Her delusions are, I think, not so much 
the result of a fear of dying as of a sort of inward intoxica- 
tion—the faded flowers of her youth rotting as they wither. 
Yes, the angel of evil is struggling with Heaven for that 
beautiful soul. Madame is going through her Agony in the 
Garden; her tears mingle with the white roses that crowned 
her head as a daughter of Jeptha, though married, and that 
have fallen one by one. 

“Wait a little while; do not let her see you yet; you will 
bring in the glitter of the Court, she will see in your face 
a reflection of worldly enjoyments, and you will add to her 
regrets. Have pity on a weakness which God Himself forgave 
to His Son made man. Though what merit indeed should 
we have in triumphing where there was no adversary? Al- 
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low us, her director and myself, two old men whose ruins 
cannot offend her sight, to prepare her for this unlooked-for 
interview, and emotions which the Abbé Birotteau had desired 
her to forego. But there is in the things of this world an in- 
visible warp of celestial causation which a religious eye can 
discern, and, since you have come here, you have perhaps been 
guided by one of the stars which shine in the moral sphere 
and lead to the tomb as they did to the manger.” 

And then he told me, with the unctuous eloquence that falls 
on the spirit like dew, that for the last six months the 
Countess’ sufferings had increased every day, in spite of all 
Origet could do for her. The doctor had come to Cloche- 
gourde every evening for two months, striking to snatch this 
prey from death, for the Countess had said to him: “Save me!” 

“But to cure the body the heart must be cured!” the old 
physician had one day exclaimed. 

“As the malady increased the gentle creature’s words be- 
came bitter,” the Abbé de Dominis went on. “She cries out 
to earth to keep her, rather than to God to take her; then she 
repents of murmuring against the decrees of the Most High. 
These alternations rend her heart, and make the conflict ter- 
rible between body and soul. Often it is the body that con- 
quers. 

““You have cost me dear!’ she said one day to Madeleine 
and Jacques, sending them away from her bedside. But in 
the next breath, called back to God by seeing me, she spoke 
these angelic words to Mademoiselle Madeleine: ‘The happi- 
ness of others becomes the joy of those who can no longer be 
happy.’ And her accent was so pathetic that I felt my own 
eyes moisten. She falls indeed, but each time she rises again 
nearer to Heaven.” 

Struck by the successive messages sent to me by fate, all 
leading up, in this vast concert of woe, through mournful 
modulations, to the funereal thema, the great cry of dying 
love, I exclaimed: 

“Then you do believe that this beautiful lily, cut off in its 
prime, will bloom again in heaven?” 
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“You left her as a flower,” he replied, “but you will find 
her burnt, purified in the fire of sorrow, as pure as a dia- 
mond still lying hidden in rubbish. Yes, that brilliant spirit, 
that angelical star, will emerge glorified from the clouds 
about it, to pass into the realms of light.” 

Just as I pressed the hand of this apostolic man, my heart 
overpowered with gratitude, the Count’s perfectly white head 
was seen outside the house, and he flew to meet me with a 
gesture of great surprise. 

“She was right! Here he is. ‘Félix, Félix, Félix !—Félix 
is come!’ Madame de Mortsauf cried out.—My dear fellow,” 
he added, with looks distraught by terror, “death is here. 
Why did it not take an old lunatic like me, whom it had al- 
ready laid hands on?” 

I walked on to the house, summoning all my courage; but 
on the threshold of the long corridor through the house, from 
the lawn to the terrace steps, I was met by the Abbé Birot- 
teau. 

“Madame la Comtesse begs you will not go to her yet,” 
said he. 

Looking round me I saw the servants coming and going, 
all very busy, dizzy with grief, and evidently startled by the 
orders delivered to them through Manette. 

“What is the matter?” said the Count, irritated by this 
bustle, not only from a dread of the terrible end, but as a 
consequence of his naturally petulant temper. 

“A sick woman’s caprice,” replied the Abbé. “Madame la 
Comtesse does not choose to receive Monsieur le Vicomte in 
the state she is in. She talks of dressing —Why contradict 
her ?” 

Manette went to call Madeleine, and a few moments later 
we saw her come out again from her mother’s room. As we 
walked, all five of us—Jacques and his father, the two Abbés 
and I—in perfect silence along the front to the lawn, we 
went beyond the house. I looked by turns at Montbazon and 
at Azay, contemplating the yellowing valley, in mourning 
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as it seemed, and responding, as it ever did, to the feelings 
that agitated me. 

I suddenly saw the dear “Mignonne” running to seek 
autumn flowers, gathering them to compose a nosegay, no 
doubt; and thinking of all that was conveyed by this re- 
flection of my loving attentions, a strange, indescribable sen- 
sation came over me, I tottered, my eyes grew dim, and the 
two priests between whom I was walking carried me to the 
low parapet of a terrace where I sat for some time, broken 
as it were, but without entirely losing consciousness. 

“Poor Félix!” said the Count. “She said you were not 
to be written to; she knows how much you love her!” 

Though prepared to suffer, I had found myself too weak 
to bear a contemplation which summed up all my happy 
memories. “There,” thought I to myself, “there lies the 
heath, as dry as a skeleton, in the gray daylight, and in the 
midst of it there used to be one lonely flowering shrub which, 
in my walks of old, I could never admire without a shudder 
of ill-omen, for it was the emblem of this dreadful day!” 

Everything was dejected about the little mansion, formerly 
so lively, so busy. Everything mourned, everything spoke of 
despair and neglect. The paths were but half raked, work 
begun had been left unfinished, the laborers stood idle gazing 
at the house. Though the vintage was being gathered, there 
was no noise, no chatter of tongues. The vineyards seemed 
deserted, so profound was the silence. 

We walked on, grief repressing commonplace words, but 
listening to the Count, the only one of us who could talk. 
Having said the things which his mechanical affection for his 
wife dictated, from sheer habit and tendency of mind, he 
began finding fault with the Countess. His wife had never 
chosen to take any care of herself nor to listen when he gave 
her good counsel; he had discerned the first symptoms of her 
illness, for he had studied them in himself, he had physicked 
and cured himself with no aid but that of a strictly regulated 
diet and the avoidance of any strong emotion. He could 
perfectly well have cured the Countess, but a husband cannot 
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take on himself such a responsibility, especially when he 
is so unhappy as to find his experience treated with contempt. 
In spite of all he could say, the Countess had called-in Origet 
for her adviser—Origet, who had so mismanaged him, and 
was killing his wife! If the cause of this disease was excess 
of troubles, he certainly had been in a condition to develop 
it, but what troubles could his wife have had? The Countess 
was quite happy, she had nothing to grieve or annoy her. 
Their fortune was assured, thanks to his care and his good 
management; he allowed Madame de Mortsauf to reign su- 
preme at Clochegourde; their children—well brought up, and 
in good health—caused them no further anxiety; what then 
could have brought on the malady? 

And he mixed up the expression of his despair with the 
silliest accusations. Then, presently, recalled by some rem- 
iniscence to the admiration the noble creature deserved, tears 
started to his eyes so long since dried up. 


Madeleine came to tell me that her mother was ready to 
see me. The Abbé Birotteau came with me. The grave little 
girl remained with her father, saying that her mother wished 
to see me alone, making it her excuse that the presence of 
several persons was too fatiguing. The solemnity of the mo- 
ment gave me that strange sense of being hot within and 
cold on the surface that is so overwhelming on some great 
occasions in life. The Abbé Birotteau, one of the men whom 
God has marked for His own by clothing them in gentleness 
and simplicity, and endowing them with patience and mercy, 
drew me aside. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “you must know that I have done all 
that was humanly possible to hinder this meeting between 
you. The salvation of that saint required it. I thought only 
of her, not of you. Now that you are going once more to 
see her, whose door ought to be held against you by angels, 
I must inform you that I intend to be present to protect her 
against you, and perhaps against herself! Respect her feeble 
state. I ask you to be merciful, not as a priest, but as a 
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humble friend of whom you knew not, and who would fain 
save you from remorse. 

“Qur poor invalid is dying literally of hunger and thirst. 
Since the morning she has been suffering from the feverish 
irritability that precedes that dreadful end, and I cannot tell 
you how sorely she regrets leaving life. The outcries of her 
rebellious flesh are buried in my heart where they wound still 
tender echoes; but Monsieur de Dominis and I have assumed 
this religious duty so as to conceal the spectacle of her mental 
agony from the noble family which has lost its morning and 
its evening star. For her husband, her children, her servants, 
all ask, ‘Where is she?’ so greatly is she changed. 

“When she sees you her laments will begin afresh. Put 
from you the thoughts of the man of the world, forget all the 
vanities of the heart, be to her the advocate of Heaven and not 
of the world. Do not suffer that saint to die in a moment 
of doubt, her last accents words of despair!” 

I made no reply. My silence filled the poor priest with 
consternation. I saw, I heard, I walked, and yet I was no 
longer on the earth. The one thought, “What can have hap- 
pened? In what state shall I find her that everybody takes 
such elaborate precautions?” gave rise to apprehensions all 
the more torturing because they were undefined. That 
thought summed up every possible sorrow. 

We reached the door of her room, and the anxious priest 
opened it. I then saw Henriette, dressed in white, reclining 
on her little sofa in front of the fireplace; on the chimney- 
shelf were two vases filled with flowers; there were more 
flowers on a table in front of the window.—The Abbé’s face, 
amazed at this unexpectedly festal sight, and at the change 
in the room so suddenly restored to its original order, showed 
me that the dying woman had banished all the odious ap- 
paratus that surrounds a bed of sickness. She had exerted 
the last strength of a dying fever to dress her disordered 
room for the worthy reception of him whom she loved at this 
moment above all else. 

Her haggard face, under a voluminous lace wrapper, had 
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the greenish pallor of magnolia flowers when they first open, 
and looked like the first outline of a portrait of a head we 
love sketched in chalk on yellow-white canvas; but to un- 
derstand how deeply the vulture’s talons clutched at my heart, 
picture this sketch with the eyes finished and full of life— 
hollow eyes, glittering with unwonted light in a colorless 
face. She no longer had the calm supremacy which she had 
derived from constant victory over her griefs. Her brow, the 
only part of her face that had preserved its fine proportions, 
expressed the aggressive audacity of suppressed craving and 
threats. In spite of the waxen hues of her drawn face, in- 
ternal fires flashed forth with an effluence that resembled the 
quivering atmosphere over the fields on a hot day. Her hol- 
low temples, her sunken cheeks, showed the bony structure of 
the face, and her white lips wore a smile that vaguely re- 
sembled the grin of a skull. Her gown, crossed over her 
bosom, betrayed how thin she had grown. The expression of 
her face plainly showed that she knew how much she was 
changed, and that it had brought her to despair. She was no 
longer the sportive Henriette, nor the sublime and saintly 
Madame de Mortsauf; but the nameless thing that Bossuet 
speaks of, struggling against annihilation, urged by hunger 
and cheated appetites, to a self-centered battle of life and 
death. 

I sat down by her side and took her hand to kiss it; it was 
burning and dry. She read my pained surprise in the very 
effort I made to conceal it. Her discolored lips were stretched 
over her ravenous teeth in an attempt at one of those forced 
smiles under which we disguise alike irony and vengeance, 
the anticipation of pleasure, ecstasy of soul, or the fury of 
disappointment. . 

“Tt is death, my poor Félix,” she said; “and death does not 
charm you! Hideous death—death which every creature, 
even the boldest lover, holds in horror. Love ceases here! [I 
knew it full well. Lady Dudley will never see you shocked 
by such a change. Oh! why have I so longed for you, Félix? 
And at last you are here—and I reward your devotion by the 
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horrible spectacle which made the Comte de Rancé turn 
Trappist ; I, who hoped to dwell in your remembrance beauti- 
ful, noble, like an immortal Lily, I destroy all your illusions. 
True love makes no calculations. 

“But do not fly: stay. Monsieur Origet thought me much 
better this morning; I shall live again—be renewed under 
your eyes. And then, when I shall have recovered my 
strength a little, when I can take some food, I shall grow 
handsome again. I am but five-and-thirty; I may have some 
years of beauty yet. Happiness renews youth, and I mean to 
be happy. I have made the most delightful plans. We will 
leave them all at Clochegourde and go to Italy together.” 

Tears rose to my eyes; I turned away to the table, as if to 
admire the flowers; the Abbé hastily came up to me and 
leaned over the nosegay: “No tears,” said he in a whisper. 

“What, Henriette, have you ceased to love our dear valley ?” 
said I, as an excuse for my sudden movement. 

“No,” she said, touching my forehead with her lips with 
coaxing softness ; “but without you it is fatal to me—without 
thee (sans tot),” she corrected herself, touching my ear with 
her hot lips to breathe the two words like a sigh. 

I was dismayed by this crazy caress, which gave weight to 
the terrible hints of the two priests. My first surprise passed 
off ; but though I could now exercise my reason, my will was 
not strong enough to restrain the nervous excitement that 
tormented me during this scene. I listened without replying, 
or rather I replied by a fixed smile and nods of assent, 
merely not to contradict her, as a mother treats her child. 
After being startled by the change in her person, I perceived 
that the woman who had once been so dignified in her lofti- 
ness, had now in her attitude, her voice, her manners, her 
looks, and her ideas, the artless simplicity of a child, the in- 
genuous grace, the restless movements, the absolute indif- 
ference to everything that is not itself or the object of its 
desire, which, in a child, ery out for protection. 

Is it always thus with the dying? Do they cast off every 
social disguise, as a child has not yet assumed them? Or was 
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it that the Countess, on the brink of eternity, while rejecting 
every human emotion but love, expressed its sweet innocence 
after the manner of Chloé?” 

“You will bring me health as you used to do, Félix,” said 
she, “and my valley will be good to me again. How can I 
help eating anything you give me? You are such a good 
nurse! And besides, you are so rich in health and strength 
that life is contagious from you. 

“My dear, prove to me that I am not to die, and to die dis- 
appointed. They think that I suffer most from thirst. Oh, 
yes, I am very thirsty, my dear. It hurts me dreadfully to 
see the waters of the Indre; but my heart suffers a more burn- 
ing thirst. I thirsted for you,” she said in a smothered voice, 
taking my hands in her burning hands and drawing me to- 
wards her to speak the words in my ear. “My agony was 
that I could not see you. Did you not bid me live?—I will 
live! I will ride—I, too, I will know everything—Paris, fes- 
tivities, pleasures !”” 

Oh, Natalie! this dreadful outcry, which the materialism 
of the senses makes so cold at a distance, made our ears 
tingle—the old priest’s and mine; the tones of that beautiful 
voice represented the struggles of a whole life, the anguish of 
a true love always balked. 

The Countess stood up with an impatient effort, like a child 
that wants a toy. When the confessor saw his penitent in 
this mood, the poor man fell on his knees, clasped his hands, 
and began to pray. 

“Yes, I will live!” she cried, making me stand too, and 
leaning on me; “live on realities and not on lies. My whole 
life has been one of lies; I have been counting them over 
these last days. Is it possible that I should die, I who have 
not lived? I who have never been to meet any one on a 
heath?” She paused, seemed to listen, and smelt something 
through the very walls. 

“Félix, the vintagers are going to dinner, and I, the mis- 
tress, am starving,” she said in a childish tone. “It is the 
same with love; they are happy!” 
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“Kyrie eleison!” said the poor Abbé, who, with clasped 
hands and eyes raised to Heaven, was repeating litanies. 

She threw her arms round my neck, clasping me with vehe- 
mence as she said: 

“You shall escape me no more! I mean to be loved, I will 
be as mad as Lady Dudley, I will learn English to say My 
Dee very prettily.” She gave me a little nod, as she had been 
wont to do when leaving me, to assure me that she would re- 
turn immediately. “We will dine together,” said she. “I 
will go and tell Manette—” But she stopped, overcome by 
weakness, and I laid her, dressed as she was, on her bed. 

“Once before you carried me just so,” she said, opening her 
eyes. 

She was very light, but very hot; as I held her I felt her 
whole body burning. Monsieur Deslandes came in, and was 
astonished to find the room dressed out; on seeing me he un- 
derstood everything. 

“We suffer much before we die, monsieur,” said she in a 
husky voice. 

He sat down, felt her pulse, rose hastily, spoke a few words 
to the priest in an undertone, and left the room; I followed 
him. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked him. 

“To spare her intolerable torments,” said he. ‘Who could 
have conceived of so much vitality? We cannot understand 
how she is still living. This is the forty-second day that the 
Countess has neither eaten, drunk, nor slept.” 

Monsieur Deslandes sent for Manette. The Abbé led me 
into the gardens. 

“Let us leave the doctor free,” said he. “With Manette’s 
help he will wrap her in opium.—Well, you have heard her,” 
he said, “if indeed it is she who yields to these mad im- 
pulses se 

“No,” said I, “it is she no more.” 

I was stupefied with grief. As I walked on, every detail 
of this brief scene gained importance. I hastily went out of 
the little gate of the lower terrace and seated myself in the 
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punt, where I ensconced myself to be left alone with my 
thoughts. I tried to tear myself away from the power by 
which I lived; a torture like that by which the Tartars were 
wont to punish adultery by wedging a limb of the guilty per- 
son into a cleft block, and giving him a knife wherewith to 
free himself if he did not wish to starve; a fearful penance 
through which my soul was passing, since I had to amputate 
its nobler half. My life, too, was a failure! : 

Despair suggested strange ideas. Now, I would die with 
her; again, I would cloister myself at La Meilleraye where 
the Trappists had just established a retreat. My clouded eyes 
no longer saw external objects. I gazed at the windows of the 
room where Henriette lay suffering, fancying I saw the light 
that burned there that night when I had dedicated myself to 
her. Ought I not to have obeyed the simple rule of life she 
had laid down for me, preserving myself hers in the toil of 
business? Had she not enjoined on me to become a great 
man, so as to preserve myself from the base and degrading 
passions to which I had given way like every other man? Was 
not chastity a sublime distinction which I had failed to keep? 
Love, as Arabella conceived of it, suddenly filled me with a 
disgust. 

Just as I raised my stricken head, wondering whence hence- 
forth I was to derive light and hope, a slight rustle disturbed 
the air; I looked towards the terrace and saw Madeleine 
slowly walking there, alone. While I made my way up to the 
terrace, intending to ask the dear child the reason of the 
cold look she had given me at the foot of the cross, she had 
seated herself on the bench; as she saw me coming she rose, 
affecting not to have perceived me, so as not to be alone with 
me; her step was rapid and significant. She hated me. She 
was flying from her mother’s murderer. Returning to the 
house up the flight of steps I saw Madeleine standing mo- 
tionless, listening to my approach. Jacques was sitting on 
a step, and his attitude was expressive of the same insensi- 
bility as had struck me when we were walking together, leav- 
ing me possessed by such ideas as we bury in a corner of the 
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soul to return to and examine later, at leisure. I have ob- 
served that all those who are doomed to die young are calmly 
indifferent to burials. 

I wanted to question this melancholy soul. Had Madeleine 
kept her thoughts to herself, or had she communicated her 
hatred to Jacques? 

“You know,” said I, to open a conversation, “that you have 
in me a most devoted brother.” , 

“Your friendship is worthless to me,” said. he. “I shall 
follow my mother,” and he gave me a fierce look of suffering. 

“Jacques !’ I cried, “you too?” 

He coughed and turned away; then when he came back 
he hastily showed me his bloodstained handkerchief. 

“You understand?” he said. 

Thus each had a secret. As I afterwards saw, the brother 
and sister avoided each other. Henriette gone, everything at 
Clochegourde was falling into ruin. 

“Madame is asleep,” Manette came to tell us, happy to see 
the Countess reprieved from pain. 

In such fearful moments, though everybody knows the in- 
evitable end, true affection goes crazy and clings to the small- 
est joys. The minutes are ages which we would gladly make 
ages of ease. We wish that the sufferer might sleep in roses, 
we would take their pain if we could; we long that the last 
sigh should be unconsciously breathed. 

“Monsieur Deslandes had the flowers removed; they were 
too much for madame’s nerves,” said Manette. 

So it was the flowers that had made her delirious; she was 
not guilty. The loves of earthly creatures, the joys of fruit- 
fulness, the yearnings of plants had intoxicated her with 
their fragrance, and had no doubt revived the thoughts of 
happy love that had slumbered within her from her youth. 

“Come, Monsieur Félix,” said Manette, “come and look at 
madame; she is as lovely as an angel.” 

I went back to the dying woman’s room just as the setting 
sun was gilding the gabled roofs of the Chateau of Azay. All 
was still and clear. A softened light fell upon the bed where 
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Henriette lay lapped in opium. At this moment the body 
was, so to speak, annihilated; the soul alone was seen in the 
face, as serene as a bright sky after a storm. Blanche and 
Henriette—the two beautiful aspects of the same woman— 
appeared before me, all the more beautiful because my mem- 
ory, my mind, my imagination, helping nature, restored the 
perfection of each feature, to which the spirit triumphant lent 
fitful lights, coming and going and as she breathed. 

The two priests sat at the foot of the bed. The Count stood 
thunderstruck, recognizing the banners of death floating 
above that adored head. I took a seat on the sofa she had 
been occupying. Then we four exchanged glances in which 
our admiration of her heavenly beauty mingled with tears of 
regret. 

The gleam of intelligence announced the return of God 
to one of His loveliest tabernacles. The Abbé de Dominis and 
I communicated our mutual feelings by signs. Yes, the 
angels kept guard over Henriette! Yes, their swords flashed 
above that noble brow, where we now saw the august stamp 
of virtue which of old had made the soul visible, as it were, 
holding communion with the spirits of its own sphere. The 
lines of her face were purified, every feature grew grander 
and more majestic under the invisible censers of the seraphim 
that watched over her. The green hues of physical torment 
gave way to the perfect whiteness, the dead, cold pallor of ap- 
proaching death. 

Jacques and Madeleine came in; Madeleine gave us all a 
thrill by the adoring impulse which made her fall on her 
knees by the bed, clasp her hands and utter the inspired ex- 
clamation: “At last! This is my mother!” Jacques was 
smiling: he knew he was following his mother whither she 
was going. 

“She is reaching the haven!” said the Abbé Birotteau. 

The Abbé de Dominis looked at me, as much as to say: 
“Did I not tell you that the star would rise effulgent ?” 

Madeleine kept her eyes riveted on her mother, breathing 
with her breath, echoing her faint sighs, the last thread that 
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held her to life, we counting them with dread lest it should 
break at each effort. Like an angel at the gates of the 
sanctuary the young girl was at once eager and calm, strong 
and prostrate. ; 

At this moment the Angelus rang out from the village 
belfry; the waves of mellowed air brought up the sound in 
gusts, announcing that at this hour all Christendom was re- 
peating the words spoken by the angel to the woman who 
made reparation for the sins of her sex. This evening the 
Ave Maria came to us as a greeting from Heaven. The 
prophecy was so sure, the event so near, that we melted into 
tears. 

The murmurous sounds of the evening—a melodious breeze 
in the leaves, the last twitter of the birds, the buzz and hum 
of insects, the voice of waters, the plaintive cry of the tree- 
frog—all the land was taking leave of the loveliest lily of 
this valley and her simple, rural life. The religious poetry 
of the scene, added to all this natural poetry, so well ex- 
pressed a chant of departure that our sobs began again. 

Though the bedroom door was open, we were so lost in this 
terrible contemplation, trying to stamp on our minds the 
memory of it, for ever, that we did not observe all the ser- 
vants of the house kneeling in a group outside and putting 
up fervent prayers. All these poor souls, accustomed to hope, 
had thought they should still keep their mistress, and these 
unmistakable signs overwhelmed them. At a sign from the 
Abbé Birotteau the old huntsman went to fetch the Curé of 
Saché. The doctor, standing by the bed, as calm as science, 
holding his patient’s torpid hand, had signed to the confessor 
to express that this sleep was the last hour of ease that was 
given to the recalled angel. The moment had come for ad- 
ministering the last sacraments of the Church. 

At nine o’clock she gently awoke and looked at us in mild 
surprise ; we saw our idol in all the beauty of her best days. 

“Mother, you are too beautiful to die, life and health are 
coming back to you!” cried Madeleine. 

“My dear daughter, I shall live—but in you,” said she, with 
a smile. 
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Then came heart-rending farewells from the mother to the 
children, and from the children to the mother. Monsieur 
de Mortsauf kissed his wife piously on the brow. The 
Countess flushed as she saw me. 

“Dear Félix,” said she, “this is, I believe, the only grief 
I shall ever have given you! But forget all I may have 
said to you, poor crazed thing as I was!” She held out her 
hand; I took it to kiss, and she said with a smile of virtue— 
“As of old, Félix?” 

We all left the room, and remained in the drawing-room 
while the sick woman made her last confession. I sat down 
next to Madeleine. In the presence of them all, she could not 
avoid me without being rude; but, as her mother used, she 
looked at no one, and kept silence without once raising her 
eyes to mine. 

“Dear Madeleine,” said I in a low voice, “what grievance 
have you against me? Why such coldness when, in the pres- 
ence of death, we ought to be friends?” 

“T fancy I can hear what my mother is saying at this mo- 
ment,” replied she, putting on the expression that Ingres 
had given to his “Mother of God,” the mourning Virgin pre- 
paring to protect the World in which her Son is about to 
perish. 5 

“Then you condemn me at the moment when your mother 
is absolving me, supposing me to be guilty.” 

“You, and always you!” She spoke with unreasoning 
hatred, like that of a Corsican, as implacable as all judg- 
ments are that are pronounced by those who, not knowing 
life, admit no extenuation of the sins committed against the 
laws of the heart. 

An hour passed in utter silence. The Abbé Birotteau came 
in after hearing the Comtesse de Mortsauf’s general confes- 
sion, and we all went into her room again. Henriette, in 
obedience to one of the ideas that occur to noble souls, all 
sisters in purpose, had been robed in a long garment that 
was to serve as her winding sheet. We found her sitting up 
in bed, beautiful with expiation and hope; I saw in the fire- 
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place the black ashes of my letters which had just been burnt; 
a sacrifice she would not make, the confessor told me, till she 
was at the point of death. She smiled at us all—her old 
smile. Her eyes, moist with tears, were, we saw, finally un- 
sealed ; she already saw the celestial joys of the promised land. 

“Dear Félix,” she said, holding out her hand and pressing 
mine. “Stay. You must be present at one of the closing 


~_ scenes of my life, which will not be one of the least painful 


of all, but in which you are intimately concerned.” 

She made a sign, and the door was shut. By her desire 
the Count sat down; the Abbé Birotteau and I remained 
standing. With Manette’s assistance the Countess got up 
and knelt down before the astonished Count, insisting on re- 
maining there. Then, when Manette had left the room, she 
raised her head, which she had bent, resting it on his knees. 

“Though I have always been a faithful wife to you,” said 
she in a broken voice, “I have perhaps, monsieur, failed in 
my duties. I have prayed to God to give me strength to ask 
your forgiveness of my faults. I have perhaps devoted to 
the cares of a friendship outside my home, attentions more 
affectionate than I owed even to you. Perhaps I have an- 
noyed you by the comparisons you may have drawn between 
those cares, those thoughts, and such as I have given to you. 
I have known,” she said in a very low voice, “a great friend- 
ship, which no one, not even he who was its object, ever wholly 
knew. Though I have been virtuous by all human law, a 
blameless wife to you, thoughts—voluntary or involuntary— 
have found their way into my mind, and I fear I may have 
cherished them too gladly. But as I have always loved you 
truly, and have been your obedient wife, as the clouds passing 
across the sky have never darkened its clearness, you behold 
me craving your blessing with an unsullied brow. I can die 
without a bitter pang if I may hear from your lips one loving 
word for your Blanche, the mother of your children, and 
if you will forgive all these things, which she did not forgive 
herself till she had received the absolution of the tribunal 
to which we all bow.” . 
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“Blanche, Blanche,” cried the old man, suddenly bursting 
into tears over his wife’s head, “do you want to kill me?” 

He raised her in his arms with unwonted strength, and 
clasping her to him, “Have I no forgiveness to ask?” he 
went on. “Have I not often been harsh? Are you not magni- 
fying a child’s scruples?” 

“Perhaps,” said she. “But be tender, my dear, to the 
weakness of the dying; soothe my soul. When you are in the 
hour of death you will remember that I blessed you as we 
parted.” 

“Will you allow me to leave to our friend here this pledge 
of deep regard ?” said she, pointing to a letter on the chimney- 
shelf. “He is now my adopted son, nothing more. The 
heart, my dear Count, has its bequests to make; my last words 
are to impress on our dear Félix certain duties to be carried 
out; I do not think I have expected too much of him—grant 
that I may not have expected too much of you in allowing 
myself to bequeath to him a few thoughts. I am still a wo- 
man,” she said, bowing her head with sweet melancholy; 
“after being forgiven, I ask a favor.—Read it, but not till 
after my death,” she added, handing me the mysterious manu- 
script. 

The Count saw his wife turn paler; he lifted her, and him- 
self carried her to the bed, where we gathered round her. 

“Félix,” said she, “I may have done you some wrong. I 
may often have given you pain by leading you to hope for 
joys I dared not give; but is it not to my courage as a wife 
and as a mother that I owe the comfort of dying reconciled 
to you all? So you too will forgive me, you who have so often 
accused me, and whose injustice was a pleasure to me.” 

The Abbé Birotteau put his finger to his lips. At this hint 
the dying woman bowed her head; weakness was too much 
for her; she waved her hands to express that the priest, the 
children, and the servants were to be admitted; then, with a 
commanding gesture to me, she pointed to the Count, quite 
erushed, and her children as they entered. The sight of that 
father, whose insanity none knew save herself and me, the 
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guardian now of these delicate creatures, inspired her with 
mute entreaties which fell on my soul like sacred fire. Before 
receiving extreme unction she begged pardon of her servants 
for being sometimes rough with them, she asked their prayers, 
and commended each separately to the Count. She nobly 
confessed that, during the past few months, she had uttered 
complaints little worthy of a Christian, which might have 
scandalized her dependants. She had been cold to her chil- 
dren, and had given way to unseemly sentiments; but she 
ascribed to her intolerable sufferings, this want of submission 
to the will of God. 

Finally, she publicly thanked the Abbé Birotteau, with 
touching and heartfelt effusiveness, for having shown her the 
vanity of all earthly things. 

When she ceased speaking all began to pray, and the Curé 
of Saché administered the Viaticum. A few minutes later 
her breathing became difficult, a cloud dimmed her eyes, 
though she presently opened them again to give me a last 
look, and she died in the presence of us all, hearing perhaps 
the chorus of our sobs. 

At the moment when she breathed her last sigh—the last 
pang of a life that was one long pain, I felt myself struck by 
a blow which paralyzed all my faculties. 

The Count and I remained by the bed of death all night, 
with the two Abbés and the Curé, watching the dead by the 
light of the tapers, as she lay on the mattress, calm now, 
where she had suffered so much. 

This was my first personal knowledge of death. I sat the 
whole night through, my eyes fixed on Henriette, fascinated 
by the pure expression given by the stilling of every tempest, 
by the pallor of the face in which I still read numberless 
affections, which could no longer respond to my love. 

What majesty there is in that silence and coldness! How 
many reflections do they utter! What beauty in that perfect 
repose, what command in that motionless sleep! All the past 
is there, and the future has begun. Ah! I loved her as well 
in death as I had in life. 
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In the morning the Count went to bed, the three weary 
priests fell asleep at that hour of exhaustion, so well known 
to all who have watched through a night. And then, alone 
with her, I could, unseen, kiss her brow with all the love she 
had never allowed me to express. 


On the next day but one, in a cool autumn morning, we 
followed the Countess to her last home. She was borne to the 
grave by the old huntsman, the two Martineaus, and Man- 
ette’s husband. We went down the road I had so gleefully 
come up on the day when I returned to her. We crossed the 
yalley of the Indre to reach the little graveyard of Saché— 
a humble village cemetery, lying at the back of the church 
on the brow of a hill, where she had desired to be buried, out 
of Christian humility, with a plain cross of black wood, like 
a poor laboring woman, as she had said. 

When, from the middle of the valley, I caught sight of 
the village church and the graveyard, I was seized with a 
convulsive shudder. Alas! we each have a Golgotha in our 
life, where we leave our first three-and-thirty years, receiving 
then a spear-thrust in our heart, and feeling on our head a 
crown of thorns in the place of the crown of roses: this hill 
was to me the Mount of Expiation. 

We were followed by an immense crowd that had collected 
to express the regrets of the whole valley, where she had 
silently buried endless acts of benevolence. We knew from 
Manette, whom she trusted entirely, that she economized in 
dress to help the poor when her savings were insufficient. 
Naked children had been clothed; baby-linen supplied, mothers 
rescued, sacks of corn bought of the millers in winter for 
helpless old men, a cow bestowed on a poverty-stricken house- 
hold; in short, all the good works of a Christian, a mother, a 
lady ponatifah: and sums of money given to help loving cou- 
ples to marry, or to provide substitutes for young men drawn 
by the conscription, touching gifts from the loving soul that 
had said: “The happiness of others becomes the joy of those 
who can no longer be happy.” 
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These facts, talked over every evening for the last three 
days, had brought together a vast throng. I followed the 
bier with Jacques and the two Abbés. According to cus- 
tom neither Madeleine nor the Count was present; they re- 
mained alone at Clochegourde. Manette insisted on coming. 

“Poor madame! poor madame! she is happy now!” I heard 
many times spoken through sobs. 

At the moment when the procession turned off from the 
road to the mills there was a unanimous groan, mingled with 
weeping that was enough to make one think that the valley 
had lost its soul. 

The church was full of people. After the service we went 
to the cemetery where she was to be buried close to the cross. 
When I heard the stones and gravel rattle on the coffin my 
strength failed me.- I had to ask the Martineaus to 
support me, and they led me half dead to the Chateau 
of Saché: there the owners politely offered me shelter, which 
I accepted. I confess I could not endure to return to Cloche- 
gourde; I would not go to Frapesle whence I could see Hen- 
riette’s home. Here I was near her. 

I spent some days in a room whose windows overlooked 
the tranquil and solitary coombe of which I have spoken ; 
it is a deep ravine in the hills, overgrown with secular oaks, 
and down it a torrent rushes in heavy rains. The scene was 
suited to the severe and solemn meditations to which I gave 
myself up. 

In the course of the day following that fatal night, I had 
seen how intrusive my presence at Clochegourde would be. 
The Count had given way to violent feelings at Henriette’s 
death; still, the dreadful event was expected, and in the 
depths of his heart there was a prepared calmness verging 
on indifference. I had more than once seen this, and when 
the Countess had given me the letter I dared not open, when 
she spoke of her affection for me, this man, suspicious as he 
was, had not given me the fulminating glance I had expected. 
He had ascribed his wife’s words to the excessive delicacy of 
her conscience, which he knew to be so pure. 
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This selfish insensibility was but natural. The souls of 
these two beings had been no more wedded than their bodies, 
they had never had that incessant intimacy which renews 
feeling; they had no communion of griefs or joys, those close 
ties which, when they are broken, leave us sore at so many 
points, because they are one with every fibre, because they 
are rooted in every fold of the heart, while soothing the soul 
which sanctions every such tie. 

Madeleine’s hostility closed Clochegourde to me. This 
stern young thing was not inclined to come to terms with her 
aversion, over her mother’s grave; and I should have been 
dreadfully uncomfortable between the Count, who would have 
talked of himself, and the mistress of the house, who would 
have made no secret of her invincible dislike. And to live 
on such terms there—where of old the very flowers had 
caressed me, where the terrace steps were eloquent, where 
all my memories lent poetry to the balconies, the parapets, 
the balustrades and terraces, to the trees, and to every point 
of view; to be hated where all had been love! I could not 
endure the thought. So my mind was made up from the 
first. This then, alas! was the end of the strongest love that 
ever dwelt in the heart of man. In the eyes of strangers my 
conduct would seem blameworthy, but it had the sanction 
of my conscience. 

This is the outcome of the finest sentiments, the greatest 
dramas of youth. We all set forth one fine morning, as I had 
started from Tours for Clochegourde, annexing the world, 
our heart craving for love; then, when our treasure has been 
through the crucible, when we have mixed with men, and 
known events, it all seems unaccountably small, we find so 
little gold among the ashes. Such is life—life in its reality! 
—a great deal of aspiration, a small result. 

I meditated on myself at great length, wondering what I 
could do after a blow that had cut down all my flowers.—I 
determined to rush into politics and science, by the tortuous 
paths of ambition, to cut women out of my life entirely, and 
be a statesman—cold, passionless, faithful to the saint I had 
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loved. My thoughts went far away, out of sight, while my 
eyes were fixed on the glorious background of golden oaks 
with their sombre heads and feet of bronze.—I asked myself 
whether Henriette’s virtue- had not been mere ignorance, 
whether I were really guilty of her death. I struggled 
against the burden of remorse. At last, one limpid autumn 
day, under one of heaven’s latest smiles, so lovely in Touraine, 
IT read the letter which, by her instructions, I was not to open 
before her death—and I read as follows :— 


Madame de Mortsauf to the Vicomte Félia de Vandenesse. 


“Félix, friend too much beloved, I must now open my heart 
to you, less to tell you how well I love you than to show you 
the extent of your obligations, by revealing the depth and 
severity of the wounds you have made in it. At this moment, 
when I am dropping, exhausted by the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, worn out by the strokes I have received in the fight, the 
woman, happily, is dead, the mother alone survives. You will 
see, my dear, how you were the first cause of my woes. 
Though I afterwards submitted, not unwillingly, to your 
blows, I am now dying of a last wound inflicted by you; but 
there is exquisite delight in feeling oneself crushed by the 
man one loves. 

“Before long my sufferings will, no doubt, rob me of my 
strength, so I take advantage of the last gleam of intelligence 
to implore you, once more, to fill the place towards my chil- 
dren of the heart you have robbed them of. If I loved you 
less, I should lay this charge on you authoritatively, but I 
would rather leave you to assume it out of saintly repentance, 
and also as a perpetuation of your love for me. Has not our 
love been always mingled with repentant reflections and ex- 
piatory fears? And we love each other still, I know it. 

“Your fault is fatal, not so much through your own act 
as through the importance I have given it in my own heart. 
Did I not tell you that I was jealous—jealous unto death? 
Well, I am dying. Yet, be comforted. We have satisfied 
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human law. The Church, through one of its purest speakers, 
has assured me that God will show mercy to those who have 
sacrificed their natural weakness to the commandments. So 
let me, my beloved, tell you all, for I would not keep a single 
thought from you. What I shall confess to God in my last 
hour, you too must know who are the king of my heart, as 
He is the King of Heaven. 

“Until the ball given to the Duc d’Angouléme, the only 
one I ever went to, marriage had left me in the perfect igno- 
rance which gives a maiden’s soul its angelic beauty. I was, 
indeed, a mother, but love had given me none of its permitted 
pleasures. How was it that this happened? I know not; nor 
do I know by what law everything in me was changed in an 
instant. Do you still remember your kisses? They mastered 
my life, they burnt into my soul. The fire in your blood 
awoke the fire in mine; your youth became one with my 
youth; your longing entered into my heart. When I stood up 
so proudly, I felt a sensation for which I know no word in 
any language, for children have found no word to express 
the marriage of their eyes to the light, or the kiss of life on 
their lips. Yes, it was indeed the sound that first roused the 
echo, the light flashing in darkness, the impulse given to the 
universe—at least, it was as instantaneous as all these; but 
far more beautiful, for it was life to a soul! JI understood 
that there was in the world something I had never known, 
a power more glorious than thought; that it was all thought, 
all power, a whole future in a common emotion. I was now 
no more than half a mother. This thunderbolt, falling on 
my heart, fired the desires that slept there unknown to me; 
I suddenly understood what my aunt had meant when she 
used to kiss my brow, and say, ‘Poor Henriette!’ 

“On my return to Clochegourde, the springtime, the first 
leaves, the scent of flowers, the pretty fleecy clouds, the Indre, 
the sky, all spoke to me in a tongue I had never yet under- 
stood, and which restored to my soul some of the impetus 
you had given to my senses. If you have forgotten those 
terrible kisses, I have never been able to efface them from 
my memory: I am dying of them! 
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“Yes, every time I have seen you since, you have revived 
the impression ; I have thrilled from head to foot when I saw 
you, from the mere presentiment of your coming. Neither 
time nor my firm determination has been able to quench this 
insistent rapture. I involuntarily wondered, What then must 
pleasure be? Our exchange of glances, your respectful kisses 
on my hands, my arm resting in yours, your voice in its tender 
tones, in short, the veriest trifles disturbed me so violently 
that a cloud almost always darkened my sight, and the hum 
of my rebellious blood sang in my ears. Oh! if in those mo- 
ments when I was colder to you than ever, you had taken me 
in your arms, I should have died of happiness. Sometimes 
I have longed that you might be over bold—but prayer soon 
drove out that evil thought. Your name spoken by my chil- 
dren filled my heart with hotter blood which mounted in a 
flush to my face, and I would lay snares for poor little Made- 
leine, to make her mention it, so dearly did I love the surge of 
that emotion. 

“How can I tell you all? Your writing had its charms; 
I gazed at your letters as we study a portrait. And if, from 
that first day you had such a fateful power over me, you may 
imagine, my friend, that it must have become infinite when 
you allowed me to read to the bottom of your soul. What 
ecstasy was mine when I found you so pure, so perfectly true, 
gifted with such great qualities, capable of such great things, 
and already so sorely tried! A man and a child, timid and 
brave! What joy it was to find that we had been dedicated to 
a common suffering ! 

“From that evening when we confided in each other, to lose 
you was death to me; I kept you near me out of selfishness. 
I was deeply touched to find that Monsieur de la Berge was 
certain that I should die of your absence; he then had read 
my heart. He decided that I was indispensable to my chil- 
dren and to the Count; he desired me not to forbid you the 
house, for I promised him to remain pure in deed and thought. 
‘Thought is involuntary,’ said he, ‘but it may be guarded in 
the midst of torments.’ ‘If I think,’ said I, ‘all will be lost; 
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save me from myself! He must stay near me, but I must re- 
main virtuous—help me!’ 

“The good old man, though most severe, was indulgent 
to my honest purpose: ‘You can love him as a son, and look 
forward to his marrying your daughter,’ said he. 

“T bravely took up a life of endurance that I might not lose 
you, and suffered gladly when I was sure that we were called 
to bear the same burden. Ah, God! I remained neutral, faith- 
ful to my husband, and never allowing you, Félix, to take 
a step in your dominion. The frenzy of my passions reacted 
on my faculties. I regarded the trials inflicted on me by 
Monsieur de Mortsauf as expiations, and endured them with 
pride to outrage my guilty wishes. Of old I had been prone 
to discontent, but after you came to be near us I recovered 
some spirit, which was a satisfaction to Monsieur de Mortsauf. 
But for the strength you lent me I should long ago have sunk 
under the inward life I have told you of. Yes, you have 
counted for much in the doing of my duty. It is the same 
with regard to the children; I felt I had robbed them of 
something, and I feared I could never do enough for them. 
Henceforth my life was one continued anguish that I cher- 
ished. Feeling myself less a mother, less a faithful wife, 
remorse made its abode in my heart, and for fear of failing 
in my duties I constantly overdid them. Hence, to save my- 
self, I set Madeleine between us, intending you for each other, 
and thus raising a barrier between you and me. An un- 
availing barrier! Nothing could repress the stress of feeling 
you gave me. Absent or present your power was the same. 
I loved Madeleine more than Jacques, because Madeleine was 
to be yours. 

“Still, I could not yield to my daughter without a struggle ; 
I told myself that I was but twenty-eight when I first met 
you, and that you were nearly twenty-two. I abridged dis- 
tances, I allowed myself to indulge false hopes. Oh, my dear 
Félix, I make this confession to spare you some remorse; 
partly, perhaps, to show you that I was not insensible, that 
our sufferings in love were cruelly equalized, and that Ara- 
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bella was in nothing my superior. I too was one of those 
daughters of the fallen race whom men love so well. 

“There was a time when the conflict was so fearful that 
I wept all the night, and night after night; my hair fell out 
—you have that hair! You remember Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf’s illness. Your magnanimity at that time, far from 
raising me, made me fall lower. Alas! there was a time 
when I longed to throw myself into your arms as the reward 
of so much heroism; but that madness was brief. I laid it 
at the footstool of God during that Mass which you refused to 
attend. Then Jacques’ illness and Madeleine’s ill health 
seemed to me as threats from God, who was trying thus to 
recall the erring sheep. And your love for that English- 
woman, natural as it was, revealed to me secrets of which 
I knew nothing; I loved you more than I knew I did. I lost 
sight of Madeleine. : 

“The constant agitations of this storm-tossed life, the 
efforts I made to subdue myself with no help but that of 
religion, have laid the seeds of the disease I am dying of. 
That dreadful blow brought on attacks of which I would say 
nothing. I saw in death the only possible conclusion to this 
unrevealed tragedy. 

“T lived a whole life of passion, jealousy, fury, during the 
two months between the news given me by my mother of 
your connection with Lady Dudley and your arrival here. 
I wanted to go to Paris, I thirsted for murder, I longed for 
the death of that woman, I was insensible to the affection 
of my children. Prayer, which until then had been a balm 
to me, had no further effect on my spirit. It was jealousy 
that made the breach through which death entered in. Still, I 
maintained a placid front; yes, that time of conflict was a 
secret between God and me. 

“When I was quite sure that I was as much loved by you 
as you were by me, and that it was nature only and not your 
heart that had made you faithless, I longed to live—but it 
was too late. God had taken me under His protection, in 
pity, no doubt, for a being true to herself, true to Him, 
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whose sufferings had so constantly brought her to the gates 
of the sanctuary. My best-beloved, God has judged me, Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf will no doubt forgive me, but you—will 
you be merciful? Will you listen to the voice which at this 
moment reaches you from my tomb? Will you make good the 
disasters for which we both are responsible—you, perhaps, 
less than I? You know what I would ask of you. Be to 
Monsieur de Mortsauf what a Sister of Charity is to a sick 
man: listen to him, love him,—no one will love him. Stand 
between him and his children as I have always done. 

“The task will not be a long one. Jacques will soon leave 
home to live in Paris with his grandfather, and you have 
promised to guide him among the rocks of the world. As 
to Madeleine, she will marry; would that she might some day 
accept you! She is all myself, and she is also strong in the 
will that I lack, in the energy needed in the companion of a 
man whose career must carry him through the storms of 
political life; she is clever and clear-sighted. If your des- 
tinies were united she would be happier than her mother has 
been. By acquiring a right to carry on my work at Cloche- 
gourde you would wipe out such errors as have been insuffi- 
ciently atoned for, though forgiven in Heaven and on earth, 
for he is generous and will forgive. 

“T am still egotistical, you see; but is not that a proof of 
overweening love? I want you to love me in those that belong 
to me. Never having been yours by right, I bequeath to you 
my cares and duties. If you will not marry Madeleine, at 
least you will secure the repose of my soul by making Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf as happy as it is possible for him to be. 

“Farewell, dear son of my heart; this is a perfectly rational 
leave-taking, still full of life; the adieux of a soul on which 
you have bestowed joys so great that you should feel no re- 
morse over the catastrophe they have led to. And I say this 
as I remember that you love me; for I am going to the home 
of rest, a victim to duty, and—which makes me shudder— 
I cannot go without a regret! God knows better than I 
can whether I have obeyed His holy laws in the spirit. I 
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have often stumbled, no doubt, but I never fell, and the most 
"pressing cause of my errors lay in the temptations that sur- 
rounded me. The Lord will see me, quaking quite as much 
as though I had yielded. 

“Once more farewell—such a farewell as I yesterday bade 
our beloved valley, in whose lap I shall soon be lying, and to 
which you will often come, will you not? 

“HENRIETTE.” 


I sat, sunk in a gulf of meditations as I here saw the un- 
known depths of her life lighted up by this last flash. The 
clouds of my selfishness vanished. So she had suffered as 
much as I—more, since she was dead. She had believed that 
everybody else must be kind to her friend; her love had so 
effectually blinded her that she had never suspected her 
daughter’s animosity. This last proof of her affection was 
a painful thing: poor Henriette wanted to give me Cloche- 
gourde and her daughter! 

Natalie, since the dreadful day when, for the first time 
I entered a graveyard, following the remains of that noble 
creature, whom you now know, the sun has been less warm 
and bright, the night has been blacker, action has been less 
prompt with me, thought a greater burden. We lay many 
to rest under the earth, but some of them, especially dear, 
have our heart for their winding-sheet, their memory is per- 
petually one with its throbs; we think of them as we breathe; 
they dwell in us by a beautiful law of metempsychosis peculiar 
to love. There is a soul within my soul. When I do any good 
thing, when I speak a noble word, it is that soul which speaks 
and acts; all that is good in me emanates from that tomb as 
from a lily whose scent embalms the air. Mockery, evil speak- 
ing, all you blame in me, is myself. 

And now, when a cloud dims my eyes and they look up 
to Heaven after long resting on earth, when my lips make 
no response to your words or your kindness, do not henceforth 
ask me, “What are you thinking about?” 

Dear Natalie. I had ceased writing for some little time; 
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these reminiscences had agitated me foo painfully. I must 
now relate the events that followed on this misfortune. They 
can be told in a few words. When a life consists only of 
action and stir it is soon recorded ; but when it is spent in the 
loftiest regions of the soul the story must be diffuse. 

Henriette’s letter showed me one bright star of hope. In 
this tremendous shipwreck I saw an island I might reach_— 
To live at Clochegourde with Madeleine, and devote my life 
to her was a lot to satisfy all the ideas that tossed my soul; 
but I must first learn Madeleine’s true opinions. I had to 
take leave of the Count; I went to Clochegourde to call on 
him, and met him on the terrace. Then we walked together 
for some time. 

At first he spoke of his wife as a man who understood the 
extent of his loss, and all the ruin it had wrought in his home 
life. But after that first ery of sorrow, he was evidently 
more anxious about the future than about the present. He 
was afraid of his daughter, who was not, he said, so gentle 
as her mother. Madeleine’s firm temper and a tinge of some- 
thing heroical, mingling im her with her mother’s gracious 
nature, terrified the old man, accustomed as he was to Hen- 
riette’s tender kindness; he foresaw meeting a will which 
nothing could bend. Still, what comforted him in his loss 
was the certainty of joining his wife ere long; the agitations 
and grief of the last few days had increased his malady and 
brought on his old pains; the conflict he foresaw between his 
authority as the father, and his daughter’s as the mistress, 
of the house, would fill his last days with bitterness, for in 
cases where he would contend with his wife he would have 
to give way to his child. And then his son would go away, 
his daughter would marry—what sort of son-in-law should he 
have? 

In the course of an hour, while he talked of nothing but 
himself, claiming my friendship for his wife’s sake, I clearly 
saw before me the grandiose figure of the émigré, one of the 
most impressive types of our century. In appearance he was 
frail and broken, but life still clung to him by reason of his 
simple habits and agricultural occupations. 
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At this moment, when I write, he still lives. 

Though Madeleine could see us pacing the terrace, she did 
not come down; she came out to the steps and went in again 
several times, to mark her disdain of me. I seized a moment 
when she had come out, to beg the Count to go up to the 
house; I wanted to speak to Madeleine, and I made a pretext 
of a last request left by the Countess; I had no other way 
of seeing her, and the Count went to fetch her, and left us 
together on the terrace. 

“Dear Madeleine,” said I, “I must speak a word with you. 
Was it not here that your mother used to listen to me when 
she had less to blame me for than the circumstances of her 
life? My life and happiness are, as you know, bound up with 
this spot, and you banish me by the coldness you have as- 
sumed instead of the brotherly regard which used to unite us, 
and which death has made closer by a common sorrow. Dear 
Madeleine, for you I would this instant give my life without 
any hope of reward, without your knowing it even, for so 
truly do we love the children of the women who have been 
good te us in their lifetime—you know nothing of the scheme 
which your adored mother had cherished for the last seven 
years, and which perhaps affect your views—but I will take no 
advantage of that! All I beseech of you is that you will not 
deprive me of the right of coming to breathe the air on this 
terrace, and to wait till time has modified your ideas of social 
life. At this moment I would not shock them for the world. 
I respect the grief that misleads you, for it deprives me too 
of the power of judging fairly of the position in which I 
find myself. The saint who is now watching over us will ap- 
prove of the reserve I maintain when I only ask you to remain 
neutral, as between your own feelings and me. 

“TI love you too truly, in spite of the aversion you show 
for me, to lay a proposal before the Count, which he would 
hail with eager satisfaction. Be free. But by and by, con- 
sider that you will never know anybody in the world so well 
as you know me, that no man can bear in his heart feelings 
more devoted 2 
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So far Madeleine had listened with downcast eyes, but she 
stopped me with a gesture. 

“Monsieur,” said she in a voice tremulous with agitation, 
“TI, too, know all your mind. But I can never change in 
feeling towards you, and I would rather drown myself in the 
Indre than unite myself with you. Of myself I will not 
speak, but if my mother’s name can still influence you, in her 
name I beg you never to come to Clochegourde so long as I 
am here. The mere sight of you occasions me such distress as 
I cannot describe, and I shall never get over it.” 

She bowed to me with much dignity, and went up to the 
house, never looking back; as rigid as her mother had been 
once, and only once, and quite pitiless. The girl’s clear sight 
had, though only of late, seen to the bottom of her mother’s 
heart, and her hatred of the man who seemed to her so fatal 
was increased perhaps by some regret at her own innocent 
complicity. 

Here was an impassable gulf. Madeleine hated me without 
choosing to ascertain whether I was the cause or the victim 
of her griefs; and she would, I dare say, have hated both 
her mother and me if we had been happy. So this fair castle 
of promised happiness was in ruins. 

I alone was ever to know the whole life of this noble un- 
known woman, I alone was in the secret of her feelings. I 
alone had studied her soul in its complete grandeur. Neither 
her mother, nor her father, nor her husband, nor her children 
had understood her. 

It is a strange thing! I can turn over that pile of ashes, 
and take pleasure in spreading them before you; we may all 
find among them something of what has been dearest to us. 
How many families have their Henriette! How many noble 
creatures depart from earth without having met with an 
intelligent friend to tell their story, and to sound their hearts, 
and measure their depth and height! This is human life in 
its stern reality; and often mothers know no more of their 
children than the children know of them. And it is the same 
with married couples, lovers, brothers and sisters. Could I 
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foresee that the day would come when, over my father’s grave, 
I should go to law with Charles de Vandenesse, the brother 
to whose advancement I had so largely contributed? Good 
Heavens! How much may be learned from the simplest tale! 

When Madeleine had disappeared into the house I came 
away heart-broken, took leave of my hospitable friends, and 
set out for Paris along the right bank of the Indre—the road 
by which I had come down the valley for the first time. I 
was sad enough as I rode through the village of Pont de Ruan. 
And yet I was now rich; political life smiled upon me; I was 
no longer the weary wayfarer of 1814. Then my heart had 
been full of desires, now my eyes were full of tears; then I 
had to fill up my life, now I felt it a desert. I was still quite 
young—nine-and-twenty—and my heart was crushed. A few 
years had been enough to rob the landscape of its pristine 
glory, and to disgust me with life. You may conceive then 
of my emotion when, on looking back, I discerned Madeleine 
on the terrace. 

Wholly possessed by absorbing sorrow, I never thought 
of the end of my journey. Lady Dudley was far from my 
mind, when I found that I had unconsciously entered her 
courtyard. The blunder once made, I could but act it out. 

My habits in the house were quite marital; I went upstairs, 
gloomy in anticipation of a vexatious rupture. If you have 
ever understood the character of Lady Dudley you can im- 
agine how disconcerted I felt when her butler showed me, 
as I was, in traveling dress, into a drawing-room where she 
sat splendidly dressed with a party of five visitors. Lord 
Dudley, one of the most noteworthy of English statesmen, 
was standing in front of the fire—elderly, starch, arrogant, 
cold, with the satirical expression he must wear in the House; 
he smiled on hearing my name. With their mother were 
Arabella’s two boys, astonishingly like de Marsay, one of the 
nobleman’s natural sons, who was sitting on the sofa by the 
Marchioness. 

Arabella, as soon as she saw me, assumed a lofty air, and 
stared at my traveling cap as if she were on the point of 
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inquiring what had brought me to see her. She looked at 
me from head to foot, as she might have done at some country 
squire just introduced to her. As to our intimacy, our eter- 
nal passion, her vows that she must die if I ever ceased to 
love her—all the phantasmagoria of Armida—it had vanished 
like a dream. I had never held her hand, I was a stranger, 
she did not know me! 

I was startled, in spite of the diplomatic coolness I was 
beginning to acquire; and any man in my place would have 
been no less so. De Marsay smiled as he looked at his boots, 
examining them with obvious significancy. 

I made up my mind at once. From any other woman I 
would have submissively accepted my discomfiture; but en- 
raged at finding this heroine, who was to die of love, alive and 
well, after laughing to scorn the woman who had died, I 
determined to meet insolence with insolence. She knew of 
Lady Brandon’s wreck; to remind her of it would be to stab 
her to the heart, even if it should turn the edge of the dagger. 

“Madame,” said I, “you will forgive me for coming to 
you in so cavalier a manner, when I tell you that I have 
this instant arrived from Touraine, and that Lady Brandon 
gave me a message for you which allows of no delay. I feared 
I might find that you had started for Lancashire; but since 
you are not leaving Paris, I await your orders at the hour 
when you will condescend to receive me.” 

She bowed, and I left the room. 

From that day I have never seen her excepting in company, 
where we exchange friendly bows, with sometimes a repartee. 
I rally her about the inconsolable women of Lancashire, and 
she retorts about the Frenchwomen who do credit to their 
broken hearts by attacks of dyspepsia. Thanks to her good 
offices I have a mortal foe in De Marsay, whom she makes 
much of; and I, in return, say she has married father and son. 

Thus my disaster was complete. 

I took up the plan of life I had decided on during my re- 
tirement at Saché. I threw myself into hard work, I took 
up science, literature, and politics. On the accession of 
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Charles X., who abolished the post I had filled under the late 
King, I made diplomacy my career. From that hour I vowed 
never to pay any attention to a woman, however beautiful, 
witty, or affectionate she might be. This conduct was a won- 
derful success. I gained incredible peace of mind, great 
powers of work, and I learned that women waste men’s lives 
and think they have indemnified them by a few gracious 
words. 

However, all my fine resolutions have come to nothing— 
you know how and why. 

Dearest Natalie, in relating my whole life without reserve 
or concealment, as I should to myself, in confessing to you 
feelings in which you had no part, I may perhaps have 
vexed some tender spot of your jealous and sensitive heart. 
But what would infuriate a vulgar woman will be, to you, 
I am sure, a fresh reason for loving me. The noblest women 
have a sublime part to play towards sufferingand aching souls, 
that of the Sister of Mercy who dresses their wounds, of the 
mother who forgives her children. Nor are artists and poets 
the only sufferers. Men who live for their country, for the 
future of nations, as they widen the circle of their passions 
and their thoughts, often find themselves in cruel solitude. 
They long to feel that by their side is some pure and devoted 
love. Believe me, they will know its greatness and its value. 

To-morrow I shall know whether I have made a mistake in 
loving you. 


To Monsieur le Comte Félix de Vandenesse. 


“Dear Count, you received as you tell me, a letter from 
poor Madame de Mortsauf which has been of some use in 
guiding you through the world, a letter to which you owe your 
high fortunes. Allow me to finish your education. 

“T implore you to divest yourself of an odious habit. Do 
not imitate certain widows who are always talking of their 
first husband and throwing the virtues of the dear departed 
in the teeth of the second. I, dear Count, am a Frenchwoman : 
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I should wish to marry the whole of the man I love; now I 
really cannot marry Madame de Mortsauf. 

“After reading your narrative with the attention it de- 
serves,—and you know what interest I feel in you—it strikes 
me that you must have bored Lady Dudley very considerably 
by holding up to her Madame de Mortsauf’s perfections, while 
deeply wounding the Countess by expatiating on the various 
resources of English love-making. You have now failed in 
tact towards me, a poor creature who can boast of no merit 
but that of having attracted your liking; you have implied 
that I do not love you as much as either Henriette or Ara- 
bella. I confess my deficiencies. I know them; but why 
make me feel them so cruelly? 

“Shall I tell you whom I pity?—the fourth woman you 
may love. She will inevitably be required to hold her own 
against three predecessors; so, in your interest as much as 
in hers, I must warn you against the perils of your memory. 

“T renounce the laborious honor of loving you. I should 
_ require too many Catholic or Anglican virtues, and I have no 
taste for fighting ghosts. The virtues of the Virgin of Cloche- 
gourde would reduce the most self-confident woman to de- 
spair; and your dashing horsewoman discourages the boldest 
dreams of happiness. Do what she may, no woman can hope 
to give you satisfaction in proportion to her ambition. 
Neither heart nor senses can ever triumph over your remi- 
niscences. You have forgotten that we often ride out to- 
gether. I have not succeeded in warming up the sun that was 
chilled by your Henriette’s decease; you would shiver by my 
side. 

“My friend—for you will always be my friend—beware of 
repeating these confidences which strip your disenchantment 
bare, dishearten love, and compel a woman to doubt her 
powers. Love, my dear friend, lives on mutual trustfulness. 
The woman who, before she says a word or mounts her horse, 
stops to ask herself whether a heavenly Henriette did not 
speak better, or a horsewoman like Arabella did not display 
more grace, that woman, take my word for it, will have a 
trembling tongue and knees. 
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“You made me wish that I might receive some of your in- 
toxicating nosegays—but you say you will make no more. 
Thus it is with a hundred things you no longer dare do, with 
thoughts and enjoyments which can never again be yours. 
No woman, be very sure, would choose to dwell in your heart 
elbowing the corpse you cherish there. 

“You beseech me to love you out of Christian charity. I 
could, I own, do much out of charity—everything but love. 

“You are sometimes dull and tiresome; you dignify your 
gloom by the name of melancholy: well and good; but it is 
intolerable, and fills the woman who loves you with cruel 
anxieties. I have come across that saint’s tomb too often 
standing between us; I have reflected, and I have concluded 
that I have no wish to die like her. If you exasperated Lady 
Dudley, a woman of the first distinction, I, who have not 
her furious passions, fear I should even sooner grow cold. 

“Put love out of the question as between you and me, since 
you no longer find happiness but with the dead, and let us be 
friends; I am willing. 

“Why, my dear Count, you began by loving an adorable 
woman, a perfect mistress, who undertook to make your for- 
tune, who procured you a peerage, who loved you to distrac- 
tion—and you made her die of grief! Why, nothing can be 
more monstrous. Among the most ardent and the most luck- 
less youths who drag their ambitions over the pavements of 
Paris, is there one who would not have behaved himself for 
ten years to obtain half the favors which you failed to recog- 
nize? When a man is so beloved, what more does he want? 

“Poor woman! she suffered much; and you, when you have 
made a few sentimental speeches, think you have paid your 
debt over her bier. This, no doubt, is the prize that awaits 
my affection for you. Thank you, dear Count, but I desire 
no rival on either side of the grave. 

“When a man has such a crime on his conscience, the least 
he can do is not to tell! 

“T asked you a foolish question; it was in my part as a 
woman, a daughter of Eve. It was your part to calculate the 
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results of the answer. You ought to have deceived me; I 
should have thanked you for it later. Have you understood 
wherein lies the merit of men who are liked by women? Do 
you not perceive how magnanimous they are when they swear 
that they have never loved before, that this is their first love? 
Your programme is impossible. Lady Dudley and Madame 
de Mortsauf in one! Why, my dear friend, you might as well 
try to combine fire and water. Do you know nothing of 
women? ‘They are as they are; they must have the defects 
of their qualities. 

“You met Lady Dudley too soon to appreciate her, and the 
evil you say of her seems to me to be the revenge of your 
wounded vanity; you understood Madame de Mortsauf too 
late; you punished each for not being the other; what then 
would become of me, being neither one nor the other? 

“T like you well enough to have reflected very seriously on 
your future prospects. Your look, as of the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance, has always interested me, and I believe 
in the constancy of melancholy men, but I did not know that 
you had begun your career in the world by killing the loveliest 
and most virtuous of women. Well, I have been considering 
what remains for you to do; I have thought it out. I think 
you had better marry some Mrs. Shandy, who will know 
nothing of love or passion, who will never trouble her head 
about Lady Dudley or Madame de Mortsauf, nor about those 
spells of dulness which you call melancholy—when you are 
as amusing as a rainy day—and who will be the worthy Sister 
of Charity you long for. 

“As to love—thrilling at a word, knowing how to wait for 
happiness, how to give and take it, feeling the myriad storms 
of passion, making common cause with the little vanities of 
the woman you love—my dear Count, give it up. You have 
followed the advice of your good angel too exactly; you have 
avoided young women so effectually that you know nothing 
about them. Madame de Mortsauf was wise in getting you 
to a front place at once; every woman would have been against, 
you, and you would never have got one. It is too late now to 
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begin your training, and to learn to say the things we like 
to hear, to be noble at appropriate moments, to worship 
our triviality when we have a fancy to be trivial. We are not 
such simpletons as you think us. When we love, we set the 
man of our choice above all else. Anything that shakes our 
faith in our own supremacy shakes our love. By flattering 
us, you flatter yourselves. 

“Tf you want to live in the world and mingle on equal 
terms with women, conceal with care all you have told me; 
they do not care to strew the flowers of their affections on 
stones, or lavish their caresses to heal a wounded heart. Every 
woman will at once discern the shallowness of your heart, and 
you will be constantly more unhappy. Very few will be 
frank enough to tell you what I have told you, or good- 
natured enough to dismiss you without rancor and offer you 
their friendship, as she now does who still remains your sin~ 
cere friend. 

“NATALIE DE MANERVILLE.” 


PARIS, October 1835. 


THE END 


THE FIRM OF NUCINGEN 


TO MADAME ZULMA CARRAUD 


To whom, madame, but to you should I inscribe this work; to 
you whose lofty and candid intellect is a treasury to your friends; 
to you that are to me not only a whole public, but the most in- 
dulgent of sisters as well? Will you deign to accept a token of 
the friendship of which Iam proud? You, and some few souls as 
noble, will grasp the whole of the thought underlying The Firm 
of Nucingen, appended to César Birotieau. Is there not a whole 
social lesson in the contrast between the two stories? 


DE BALZAC. 


You know how slight the partitions are between the private 
rooms of fashionable restaurants in Paris; Véry’s largest 
room, for instance, is cut in two by a removable screen. This 
Scene is not laid at Véry’s, but in snug quarters, which for 
reasons of my own I forbear to specify. We were two, so I 
_ will say, like Henri Monnier’s Prudhomme, “T should not like 
to compromise her !” 

We had remarked the want of solidity in the wall-structure, 
so we talked with lowered voices as we sat together in the 
little private room, lingering over the dainty dishes of a dinner 
exquisite in more senses than one. We had come as far as 
the roast, however, and still we had no neighbors; no sound 
came from the next room save the crackling of the fire. But 
when the clock struck eight, we heard voices and noisy foot- 
steps; the waiters brought candles. Evidently there was a 
party assembled in the next room, and at the first words I 
knew at once with whom we had to do—four bold cormorants 
as ever sprang from the foam on the crests of the ever-rising 
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waves of this present generation—four pleasant young fellows 
whose existence was problematical, since they were not known 
to possess either stock or landed estates, yet they lived, and 
lived well. These ingenious condottiert of a modern indus- 
trialism, that has come to be the most ruthless of all warfares, 
leave anxieties to their creditors, and keep the pleasures for 
themselves. They are careful for nothing, save dress. Still, 
with courage of the Jean Bart order, that will smoke cigars 
on a barrel of powder (perhaps by way of keeping up their 
character), with a quizzing humor that outdoes the minor 
newspapers, sparing no one, not even themselves; clear- 
sighted, wary, keen after business, grasping yet open handed, 
envious yet self-complacent, profound politicians by fits and 
starts, analyzing everything, guessing everything—not one 
of these in question as yet had contrived to make his way in 
the world which they chose for their scene of operations. 
Only one of the four, indeed, had succeeded in coming as far 
as the foot of the ladder. 

To have money is nothing; the self-made man only finds 
out all that he lacks after six months of flatteries. Andoche 
Finot, the self-made man in question, stiff, taciturn, cold, 
and dull-witted, possessed the sort of spirit which will not 
shrink from groveling before any creature that may be of use 
to him, and the cunning to be insolent when he needs a man 
no longer. Like one of the grotesque figures in the ballet in - 
Gustave, he was a marquis behind, a boor in front. And this 
high-priest of commerce had a following. 

Emile Blondet, Journalist, with abundance of intellectual 
power, reckless, brilliant, and indolent, could do anything 
that he chose, yet he su»mitted to be exploited with his eyes 
open. ‘Treacherous or kind upon impulse, a man to love, but 
not to respect; quick-witted as a soubrette, unable to refuse 
his pen to any one that asked, or his heart to the first that 
would borrow it, Hmile was the most fascinating of those light- 
of-loves of whom a fantastic modern wit declared that “he 
liked them better in satin slippers than in boots.” 

The third in the party, Couture by name, lived by specula- 
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tion, grafting one affair upon another to make the gains pay 
for the losses. He was always between wind and water, keep- 
ing himself afloat by his bold, sudden strokes and the nervous 
energy of his play. Hither and thither he would swim over 
the vast sea of interests in Paris, in quest of some little isle 
that should be so far a debatable land that he might abide 
upon it. Clearly Couture was not in his proper place. 

As for the fourth and most malicious personage, his name 
will be enough—it was Bixiou! Not (alas!) the Bixiou of 
1825, but the Bixiou of 1836, a misanthropic buffoon, ac- 
knowledged supreme, by reason of his energetic and caustic 
wit; a very fiend let loose now that he saw how he had 
squandered his intellect in pure waste; a Bixiou vexed by the 
thought that he had not come by his share of the wreckage 
in the last Revolution; a Bixiou with a kick for every one, like 
Pierrot at the Funambules. Bixiou had the whole history 
of his own times at his finger-ends, more particularly its 
scandalous chronicle, embellished by added waggeries of his 
own. He sprang like a clown upon everybody’s back, only to 
do his utmost to leave the executioner’s brand upon every pair 
of shoulders. 

The first cravings of gluttony satisfied, our neighbors 
reached the stage at which we also had arrived, to wit, the 
dessert; and, as we made no sign, they believed that they 
were alone. Thanks to the champagne, the talk grew con- 
fidential as they dallied with the dessert amid the cigar smoke. 
Yet through it all you felt the influence of the icy esprit that 
leaves the most spontaneous feeling frost-bound and stiff, 
that checks the most generous inspirations, and gives a sharp 
ring to the laughter. Their table-talk was full of the bitter 
irony which turns a jest into a sneer; it told of the exhaustion 
of souls given over to themselves ; of lives with no end in view 
but the satisfaction of self—of egoism induced by these times 
of peace in which we live. I can think of nothing like it save 
a pamphlet against mankind at large which Diderot was 
afraid to publish, a book that bares man’s breast simply to 
expose the plague-sores upon it. We listened to just such 
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a pamphlet as Rameau’s Nephew, spoken aloud in all good 
faith, in the course of after-dinner talk in which nothing, not 
even the point which the speaker wished to carry, was sacred 
from epigram; nothing taken for granted, nothing built up 
except upon ruins, nothing reverenced save the sceptic’s 
adopted article of belief—the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
universal applicability of money. 

After some target practice at the outer circle of their ac- 
quaintances, they turned their ill-natured shafts at their in- 
timate friends. With a sign I explained my wish to stay and 
listen as soon as Bixiou took up his parable, as will shortly be 
seen. And so we listened to one of those terrific improvi- 
sations which won that artist such a name among a certain set 
of seared and jaded spirits; and often interrupted and _ re- 
sumed though it was, memory serves me as a reporter of it. 
The opinions expressed and the form of expression lie alike 
outside the conditions of literature. It was, more properly 
speaking, a medley of sinister revelations that paint our age, 
to which indeed no other kind of story should be told; and, be- 
sides, I throw all the responsibility upon the principal speaker. 
The pantomime and the gestures that accompanied Bixiou’s 
changes of voice, as he acted the parts of the various persons, 
must have been perfect, judging by ihe applause and admir- 
ing comments that broke from his audience of three. 

“Then did Rastignac refuse?” asked Blondet, apparently 
addressing Finot. 

“Point-blank.” 

“But did you threaten him with the newspapers?” asked 
Bixiou. 

“He began to laugh,” returned Finot. 

“Rastignac is the late lamented de Marsay’s direct heir; he 
will make his way politically as well as socially,” commented 
Blondet. 

“But how did he make his money?” asked Couture. “In 
1819 both he and the illustrious Bianchon lived in a shabby 
boarding-house in the Latin Quarter; his people ate roast 
cockchafers and drank their own wine so as to send him a 
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hundred francs every month. His father’s property was not 
worth a thousand crowns; he had two sisters and a brother 
on his hands, and now——” 

“Now he has an income of forty thousand livres,” continued 
Finot ; “his sisters had a handsome fortune apiece and married 
into noble families; he leaves his mother a life interest in the 
property - 

“Even in 1827 I have known him without a penny,” said 
Blondet. 

“Oh! in 1827,” said Bixiou. 

“Well,” resumed Finot, “yet to-day, as we see, he is in a 
fair way to be a Minister, a peer of France—anything that 
he likes. He broke decently with Delphine three years ago; 
he will not marry except on good grounds; and he may 
marry a girl of noble family. The chap had the sense to take 
up with a wealthy woman.” 

“My friends, give him the benefit of extenuating circum- 
stances,” urged Blondet. ‘When he escaped the clutches of 
want, he dropped into the claws of a very clever man.” 

“You know what Nucingen is,” said Bixiou. “In the 
early days, Delphine and Rastignac thought him ‘good- 
natured’; he seemed to regard a wife as a plaything, an or- 
nament in his house. And that very fact showed me that the 
man was square at the base as well as in height,” added 
Bixiou. “Nucingen makes no bones about admitting that 
his wife is his fortune; she is an indispensable chattel, but 
a wife takes a second place in the high-pressure life of a 
political leader and great capitalist. He once said in my 
hearing that Bonaparte had blundered like a bourgeois in his 
early relations with Josephine; and that after he had had the 
spirit to use her as a stepping-stone, he had made himself ri- 
diculous by trying to make a companion of her.” 

“Any man of unusual powers is bound to take Oriental 
views of women,” said Blondet. 

“The Baron blended the opinions of East and West in 
a charming Parisian creed. He abhorred de Marsay; de 
Marsay was unmanageable, but with Rastignac he was much 
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pleased; he exploited him, though Rastignac was not aware 
of it. All the burdens of married life were put on him. 
Rastignac bore the brunt of Delphine’s whims; he escorted 
her to the Bois de Boulogne; he went with her to the play; 
and the little politician and great man of to-day spent a 
good deal of his life at that time in writing dainty notes. 
Eugéne was scolded for little nothings from the first; he was 
in good spirits when Delphine was cheerful, and drooped 
when she felt low; he bore the weight of her confidences and 
her ailments; he gave up his time, the hours of his precious 
youth, to fill the empty void of that fair Parisian’s idle- 
ness. Delphine and he held high councils on the toilettes 
which went best together; he stood the fire of bad temper and 
broadsides of pouting fits, while she, by way of trimming the 
balance, was very nice to the Baron. As for the Baron, he 
laughed in his sleeve; but whenever he saw that Rastignae 
was bending under the strain of the burden, he made ‘as if he 
suspected something,’ and reunited the lovers by a common 
dread.” 

“T can imagine that a wealthy wife would have put Ras- 
tignac in the way of a living, and an honorable living, but 
where did he pick up his fortune?” asked Couture. “A for- 
tune so considerable as his at the present day must come from 
somewhere ; and nobody ever accused him of inventing a good 
stroke of business.” 

“Somebody left it to him,” said Finot. 

“Who ?” asked Blondet. 

“Some fool that he came across,” suggested Couture. 

“He did not steal the whole of it, my little dears,” said 
Bixiou. 

“Let not your terrors rise to fever-heat, 
Our age is lenient with those that cheat. 


Now, I will tell you about the beginnings of his fortune. In 
the first place, honor to talent! Our friend is not a ‘chap,’ 
as Finot describes him, but a gentleman in the English sense, 
who knows the cards and knows the game; whom, moreover, 
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the gallery respects. Rastignac has quite as much intelligence 
as is needed at a given moment, as if a soldier should make 
his courage payable at ninety days’ sight, with three witnesses 
and guarantees. He may seem captious, wrong-headed, in- 
consequent, vacillating, and without any fixed opinions; but 
let something sérious turn up, some combination to scheme 
out, he will not scatter himself like Blondet here, who chooses 
these occasions to look at things from his neighbor’s point 
of view. Rastignac concentrates himself, pulls himself to- 
gether, looks for the point to carry by storm, and goes full 
tilt for it. He charges like a Murat, breaks squares, pounds 
away at shareholders, promoters, and the whole shop, and re- 
turns, when the breach is made, to his lazy, careless life. 
Once more he becomes the man of the South, the man of 
pleasure, the trifling, idle Rastignac. He has earned the 
right of lying in bed till noon because a crisis never finds him 
asleep.” 

“So far so good, but just get to his fortune,” said Finot. 

“Bixiou will jJash that off at a stroke,” replied. Blondet. 
“Rastignac’s fortune was Delphine de Nucingen, a remark- 
able woman; she combines boldness with foresight.” 

“Did she ever lend you money ?” inquired Bixiou. Every- 
body burst out laughing. 

“You are mistaken in her,’ said Couture, speaking to 
Blondet; “her cleverness simply consists in making more or 
less piquant remarks, in loving Rastignac with tedious fidelity, 
and obeying him blindly. She is a regular Italian.” 

“Money apart,” Andoche Finot put in sourly. 

“Oh, come, come,” said Bixiou coaxingly; “after what we 
have just been saying, will you venture to blame poor Ras- 
tignac for living at the expense of the firm of Nucingen, for 
being installed in furnished rooms precisely as La Torpille 
was once installed by our friend des Lupeaulx? You would 
sink to the vulgarity of the Rue Saint-Denis! First of all, 
‘in the abstract,’ as Royer-Collard says, the question may abide 
the Kritik of Pure Reason; as for the impure reason <i 

“There he goes!” said Finot, turning to Blondet. 
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“But there is reason in what he says,” exclaimed Blondet. 
“The problem is a very old one; it was the grand secret of 
the famous duel between La Chataigneraie and Jarnac. It 
was cast up to Jarnac that he was on good terms with his 
mother-in-law, who, loving him only too well, equipped him 
sumptuously. When a thing is so true, it ought not to be - 
said. Out of devotion to Henry II., who permitted him- 
self this slander, La Chataigneraie took it upon himself, and 
there followed the duel which enriched the French language 
with the expression coup de Jarnac.” 

“Oh! does it go so far back? Then it is noble?” said 
Finot. 

“As proprietor of newspapers and reviews of old standing, 
you are not bound to know that,” said Blondet. 

“There are women,” Bixiou gravely resumed, “and for that 
matter, men too, who can cut their lives in two and give 
away but one-half. (Remark how I word my phrase for you 
in humanitarian language.) For these, all material interests 
le without the range of sentiment. They give their time, 
their life, their honor to a woman, and hold that between 
themselves it is not the thing to meddle with bits of tissue 
paper bearing the legend, ‘Forgery is punishable with death.’ 
And equally they will take nothing from a woman. Yes, the 
whole thing is debased if fusion of interests follows on fusion 
of souls. This is a doctrine much preached, and very seldom 
practised.” 

“Oh, what rubbish!” cried Blondet. “The Maréchal de 
Richelieu understood something of gallantry, and he settled 
an allowance of a thousand louis d’or on Mme. de la Pope- 
liniére after that affair of the hiding-place behind the hearth. 
Agnés Sorel, in all simplicity, took her fortune to Charles 
VIL, and the King accepted it. Jacques Coeur kept the 
crown for France; he was allowed to do it, and, woman-like, 
France was ungrateful.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Bixiou, “a love that does not imply an 
indissoluble friendship, to my thinking, is momentary liber- 
tinage. What sort of entire surrender is it that keeps some- 
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thing back? Between these two diametrically opposed doc- 
trines, the one as profoundly immoral as the other, there is 
no possible compromise. It seems to me that any shrinking 
from a complete union is surely due to a belief that the union 
cannot last, and if so, farewell to illusion. The passion that 
does not believe that it will last for ever is a hideous thing. 
(Here is pure unadulterated Fénelon for you!) At the same 
time, those who know the world, the observer, the man of 
the world, the wearers of irreproachable gloves and ties, the 
men who do not blush to marry a woman for her money, pro- 
claim the necessity of a complete separation of sentiment 
and interest. The other sort are lunatics that love and im- 
agine that they and the woman they love are the only two be- 
ings in the world; for them millions are dirt; the glove or the 
camellia flower that She wore is worth millions. If the 
squandered filthy lucre is never to be found again in their 
possession, you find the remains of floral relics hoarded in 
dainty cedar-wood boxes. They cannot distinguish themselves 
one from the other; for them there is no ‘IT’ left. Thouw—that 
is their Word made flesh. What can you do? Can you stop 
the course of this ‘hidden disease of the heart’? There are 
fools that love without calculation and wise men that calculate 
while they love.” 

“To my thinking Bixiou is sublime,” cried Blondet. “What 
does Finot say to it?” 

“Anywhere else,’ said Finot, drawing himself up in his 
cravat, “anywhere else, I should say, with the ‘gentlemen’ ; 
but here, I thin 4 

“With the scoundrelly scapegraces with whom you have the 
honor to associate?” said Bixiou. 

“Upon my word, yes.” 

“And you?” asked Bixiou, turning to Couture. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Couture. “The woman that 
will not make a stepping-stone of her body, that the man she 
singles out may reach his goal, is a woman that has no heart 
except for her own purposes.” 

“And you, Blondet ?” 

19 
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“JT do not preach, I practise.” 

“Very good,” rejoined Bixiou in his most ironical tones. 
“Rastignac was not of your way of thinking. To take without 
repaying is’detestable, and even rather bad form; but to take 
that you may render a hundred-fold, like the Lord, is a chival- 
rous deed. This was Rastignac’s view. He felt profoundly 
humiliated by his community of interests with Delphine de 
Nucingen; I can tell you that he regretted it; I have seen 
him deploring his position with tears in his eyes. Yes, he 
shed tears, he did indeed—after supper. Well, now to our 
way of thinking ay 

“T say, you are laughing at us,” said Finot. 

“Not the least in the world. We were talking of Rastignac. 
From your point of view his affliction would be a sign of his 
corruption ; for by that time he was not nearly so much in love 
with Delphine. What would you have? he felt the prick in 
his heart, poor fellow. But he was a man of noble descent 
and profound depravity, whereas we are virtuous artists. So 
Rastignac meant to enrich Delphine; he was a poor man, she 
a rich woman. Would you believe it?—he succeeded. Ras- 
tignac, who might have fought at need, like Jarnac, went over 
to the opinion of Henri II. on the strength of his great maxim, 
‘There is no such thing as absolute right; there are only cir- 
cumstances.’ This brings us to the history of his fortune.” 

“You might just as well make a start with your story in- 
stead of drawing us on to traduce ourselves,” said Blondet 
with urbane good humor. 

‘Aha! my boy,” returned Bixiou, administering a littic 
tap to the back of Blondet’s head, “you are making up for 
lost time over the champagne!” 

“Oh! by the sacred name of shareholder, get on with your 
story !” cried Couture. 

“I was within an ace of it,” retorted Bixiou, “but you with 
your profanity have brought me to the climax.” 

“Then, are there shareholders in the tale?” inquired Finot. 

“Yes; rich as rich can be—like yours.” 

“It seems to-me,” Finot began stiffly, “that some considera- 
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tion is owing to a good fellow to whom you look for a bill for 
five hundred francs upon occasion e 

“Waiter!” called Bixiou. 

“What do you want with the waiter?” asked Blondet. 

“T want five hundred frances to repay Finot, so that I can 
tear up my I. O. U. and set my tongue free.” 

“Get on with your story,” said Finot, making believe to 
laugh. 

“T take you all to witness that I am not the property of this 
insolent fellow, who fancies that my silence is worth no more 
than five hundred francs. You will never be a minister if 
you cannot gauge people’s consciences. There, my good 
Finot,” he added soothingly, “I will get on with my story 
without personalities, and we shall be quits.” 

“Now,” said Couture with a smile, “he will begin to prove 
for our benefit that Nucingen made Rastignac’s fortune.” 

“You are not so far out as you think,” returned Bixiou. 
“You do not know what Nucingen is, financially speaking.” 

“Do you know so much as a word as to his beginnings ?” 
asked Blondet. 

“J have only known him in his own house,” said Bixiou, 
“but we may have seen each other in the street in the old 
days.” 

“The prosperity of the firm of Nucingen is one of the 
most extraordinary things seen in our days,” began Blondet. 
“In 1804 Nucingen’s name was scarcely known. At that time 
bankers would have shuddered at the idea of three hundred 
thousand francs’ worth of his acceptances in the market. 
The great capitalist felt his inferiority. How was he to get 
known? He suspended payment. Good! Every market 
rang with a name hitherto only known in Strasbourg and the 
Quartier Poissonniére. He issued deposit certificates to his 
creditors, and resumed payment; forthwith people grew ac- 
customed to his paper all over France. Then an unheard-of 
thing happened—his paper revived, was in demand, and rose 
in value. Nucingen’s paper was much inquired for. The 
year 1815 arrives, my banker calls in his capital, buys up 
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Government stock before the battle of Waterloo, suspends 
payment again in the thick of the crisis, and meets his engage- 
ments with shares in the Wortschin mines, which he himself 
issued at twenty per cent more than he gave for them! Yes, 
gentlemen !—He took a hundred and fifty thousand bottles 
of champagne of Grandet to cover himself (foreseeing the 
failure of the virtuous parent of the present Comte d’Au- 
brion), and as much Bordeaux wine of Duberghe at the same 
time. Those three hundred thousand bottles which he took 
over (and took over at thirty sous apiece, my dear boy) he 
supplied at the price of six francs per bottle to the Allies in 
the Palais Royal during the foreign occupation, between 1817 
and 1819. Nucingen’s name and his paper acquired a Huro- 
pean celebrity. The illustrious Baron, so far from being 
engulfed like others, rose the higher for calamities. Twice 
his arrangements had paid holders of his paper uncommonly 
well; he try to swindle them? Impossible. He is supposed 
to be as honest a man as you will find. When he suspends 
payment a third time, his paper will circulate in Asia, Mexico, 
and Australia, among the aborigines. No one but Ouvrard 
saw through this Alsacien banker, the son of some Jew or 
other converted by ambition; Ouvrard said, ‘When Nucingen 
lets gold go, you may be sure that it is to catch diamonds.’ ” 

“His crony, du Tillet, is just such another,” said Finot. 
“And, mind you, that of birth du Tillet has just precisely 
so much as is necessary to exist; the chap had not a farthing 
in 1814, and you see what he is now; and he has done some- 
thing that none of us has managed to do (I am not speaking 
of you, Couture), he has had friends instead of enemies. In 
fact, he has kept his past life so quiet, that unless you rake 
the sewers you are not likely to find out that he was an 
assistant in a perfumer’s shop in the Rue Saint Honoré, no 
further back than 1814.” 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said Bixiou, “do not think of comparing 
Nucingen with a little dabbler like du Tillet, a jackal that 
gets on in life through his sense of smell. He scents a 
carcass by instinct, and comes in time to get the best bone. 
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Besides, just look at the two men. The one has a sharp- 
pointed face like a cat, he is thin and lanky; the other is 
cubical, fat, heavy as a sack, imperturbable as a diplomatist. 
Nucingen has a thick, heavy hand, and lynx eyes that never 
light up; his depths are not in front, but behind; he is in- 
scrutable, you never see what he is making for. Whereas 
du Tillet’s cunning, as Napoleon said to somebody (I have 
forgotten the name), is ike cotton spun too fine, it breaks.” 

“T do not myself see that Nucingen has any advantage over 
du Tillet,” said Blondet, “unless it is that he has the sense to 
see that a capitalist ought not to rise higher than a baron’s 
rank, while du Tillet has a mind to be an Italian count.” 

“Blondet—one word, my boy,” put in Couture. “In the 
first place, Nucingen dared to say that honesty is simply a 
question of appearances; and secondly, to know him well you 
must be in business yourself. With him banking is but 
a single department, and a very small one; he holds Govern- 
ment contracts for wines, wools, indigoes—anything, in short, 
‘on which any profit can be made. He has an all-round 
genius. The elephant of finance would contract to deliver 
votes on a division, or the Greeks to the Turks. For him 
business means the sum-total of varieties; as Cousin would 
say, the unity of specialties. Looked at in this way, banking 
becomes a kind of statecraft in itself, requiring a powerful 
head ; and a man thoroughly tempered is drawn on to set him- 
self above the laws of a morality that cramps him.” 

“Right, my son,” said Blondet; “but we, and we alone, can 
comprehend that this means bringing war into the financial 
world. A banker is a conquering general making sacrifices 
on a tremendous scale to gain ends that no one perceives; 
his soldiers are private people’s interests. He has stratagems 
to plan out, partisans to bring into the field, ambushes to set, 
towns to take. Most men of this stamp are so close upon 
the borders of politics, that in the end they are drawn into 
public life, and thereby lose their fortunes. The firm of 
Necker, for instance, was ruined in this way; the famous 
Samuel Bernard was all but ruined. Some great capitalist 
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_ in every age makes a colossal fortune, and leaves behind him 
neither fortune nor a family; there was the firm of Paris 
Brothers, for instance, that helped to pull down Law; there 
was Law himself (beside. whom other promoters of com- 
panies are but pigmies) ; there was Bouret and Beaujon— 
none of them left any representative. Finance, like Time, 
devours its own children. If the banker is to perpetuate 
himself, he must found a noble house, a dynasty; like the 
Fuggers of Antwerp, that lent money to Charles V. and 
were created Princes of Babenhausen, a family that exists 
at this day—in the Almanach de Gotha. The instinct of 
self-preservation, working it may be unconsciously, leads the 
banker to seek a title. Jacques Coeur was the founder of the 
great noble house of Noirmoutier, extinct in the reign of 
Louis XIII. What power that man had! He was ruined 
for making a legitimate king; and he died, prince of an 
island in the Archipelago, where he built a magnificent cathe- 
dral.” 

“Oh! you are giving us a historical lecture, we are wander- 
ing away from the present ; the crown has no right of confer- 
ring nobility, and barons and counts are made with closed 
doors; more is the pity!” said Finot. 

“You regret the times of the savonnette a vilain, when you 
could buy an office that ennobled?” asked Bixiou. “You are 
right. Je reviens & nos moutons—Do you know Beau- 
denord? No? no? no? Ah, well! See how all things pass 
away! Poor fellow, ten years ago he was the flower of dandy- 
ism ; and now, so thoroughly absorbed that you no more know 
him than Finot just now knew the origin of the expression 
‘coup de Jarnac’—I repeat that simply for the sake of il- 
lustration, and not to tease you, Finot. Well, it is a fact, 
he belonged to the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

“Beaudenord is the first pigeon that I will bring on the 
scene. And, in the first place, his name was Godefroid de 
Beaudenord ; neither Finot, nor Blondet, nor Couture, nor I 
are likely to undervalue such an advantage as that! After a 
ball, when a score of pretty women stand behooded waiting 
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for their carriages, with their husbands and adorers at their 
sides, Beaudenord could hear his people called without a 
pang of mortification. In the second place, he rejoiced in the 
full complement of limbs; he was whole and sound, had no 
mote in his eyes, no false hair, no artificial calves; he was 
neither knock-kneed nor bandy-legged, his dorsal column was 
straight, his waist slender, his hands white and shapely. His 
hair was black; he was of a complexion neither too pink, like 
a grocer’s assistant, nor yet too brown, like a Calabrese. 
Finally, and this is an essential point, Beaudenord was not 
too handsome, like some of our friends that look rather too 
much of professional beauties to be anything else; but no 
more of that; we have said it, it is shocking! Well, he was 
a crack shot, and sat a horse to admiration; he had fought 
a duel for a trifle, and had not killed his man. 

“Tf you wish to know in what pure, complete, and una- 
dulterated happiness consists in this Nineteenth Century in 
Paris—the happiness, that is to say, of a young man of twenty- 
six—do you realize that you must enter into the infinitely 
small details of existence? Beaudenord’s bootmaker had 
precisely hit off his style of foot; he was well shod; his tailor 
loved to clothe him. Godefroid neither rolled his r’s, nor 
lapsed into Normanisms nor Gascon; he spoke pure and cor- 
rect French, and tied his cravat correctly (like Finot). He 
had neither father nor mother—such luck had he !—and his 
guardian was the Marquis d’Aiglemont, his cousin by mar- 
riage. He could go among city people as he chose, and the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain could make no objection; for, for- 
tunately, a young bachelor is allowed to make his own pleasure 
his sole rule of life, he is at liberty to betake himself where- 
ever amusement is to be found, and to shun the gloomy 
places where cares flourish and multiply. Finally, he had 
been vaccinated (you know what I mean, Blondet). 

“And yet, in spite of all these virtues,” continued Bixiou, 
“he might very well have been a very unhappy young man. 
Eh! eh! that word happiness, unhappily, seems to us to mean 
something absolute, a delusion which sets so many wiseacres 
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inquiring what happiness is. A very clever woman said that 
‘Happiness was where you chose to put it.’ ” 

“She formulated a dismal truth,” said Blondet. 

“And a moral,” added Finot. 

“Double distilled,” said Blondet. “Happiness, like Good, 
like Evil, is relative. Wherefore La Fontaine used to hope 
that in course of time the damned would feel as much at 
home in hell as a fish in water.” 

“La Fontaine’s sayings are known in Philistia!” put in 
Bixiou. 

“Happiness at six-and-twenty in Paris is not the happiness 
of six-and-twenty at—say Blois,” continued Blondet, taking 
no notice of the interruption. “And those that proceed from 
this text to rail at the instability of opinion are either knaves 
or fools for their pains. Modern medicine, which passed 
(it is its fairest title to glory) from a hypothetical to a posi- 
tive science, through the influence of the great analytical 
school of Paris, has proved beyond a doubt that a man is 
periodically renewed throughout e 

“New haft, new blade, like Jeannot’s knife, and yet you 
think that he is still the same man,” broke in Bixiou “So 
there are several lozenges in the harlequin’s coat that we call 
happiness ; and—well, there was neither hole nor stain in this 
Godefroid’s costume. A young man of six-and-twenty, who 
would be happy in love, who would be loved, that is to say, 
not for his blossoming youth, nor for his wit, nor for his 
figure, but spontaneously, and not even merely in return for 
his own love; a young man, I say, who has found love in the 
abstract, to quote Royer-Collard, might yet very possibly find 
never a farthing in the purse which She, loving and be- 
loved, embroidered for him; he might owe rent to his land- 
lord; he might be unable to pay the bootmaker before men- 
tioned ; his very tailor, like France herself, might at last show 
signs of disaffection. In short, he might have love and yet be 
poor. And poverty spoils a young man’s happiness, unless 
he holds our transcendental views of the fusion of interests. 
I know nothing more wearing than happiness within combined 
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with adversity without. It is as if you had one leg freezing 
in the draught from the door, and the other half-roasted by a 
brazier—as I have at this moment. I hope to be understood. 
Comes there an echo from thy waistcoat-pocket, Blondet? 
Between ourselves, let the heart alone, it spoils, the intellect. 

“Let us resume. Godefroid de Beaudenord was respected 
by his tradespeople, for they were paid with tolerable regu- 
larity. The witty woman before quoted—I cannot give her 
name, for she is still living, thanks to her want of heart——” 

“Who is this ?” 

“The Marquise d’Espard. She said that a young man 
ought to live on an entresol; there should be no sign of 
domesticity about the place; no cook, no kitchen, an old man- 
servant to wait upon him, and no pretence of a permanence. 
In her opinion, any other sort of establishment is bad form. 
Godefroid de Beaudenord, faithful to this programme, lodged 
on an entresol on the Quai Malaquais; he had, however, been 
obliged to have this much in common with married couples, 
he had put a bedstead in his room, though for that matter it 
was so narrow that he seldom slept in it. An Englishwoman 
might have visited his rooms and found nothing ‘improper’ 
there. Finot, you have yet to learn the great law of the 
‘Improper’ that rules Britain. But, for the sake of the bond 
between us—that bill for a thousand franes—I will just give 
you some idea of it. IJ have been in England myself.—I will 
give him wit enough for a couple of thousand,” he added 
in an aside to Blondet. 

“In England, Finot, you grow extremely intimate with a 
woman in the course of an evening, at a ball or wherever it 
is; next day you meet her in the street and look as though 
you knew her again—‘improper.’—At dinner you discover 
a delightful man beneath your left-hand neighbor’s dress- 
coat ; a clever man; no high mightiness, no constraint, nothing 
of an Englishman about him. In accordance with the tra- 
dition of French breeding, so urbane, so gracious as they are, 
you address your neighbor—‘improper.’—At a ball you walk 
up to a pretty woman to ask her to dance—‘improper.’ You 
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wax enthusiastic, you argue, laugh, and give yourself out, you 
fling yourself heart and soul into the conversation, you give 
expression to your real feelings, you play when you are at 
the card-table, chat while you chat, eat while you eat—‘im- 
proper! improper! improper!’ Stendhal, one of the cleverest 
and profoundest minds of the age, hit off the ‘improper’ ex- 
cellently well when he said that such-and-such a British peer 
did not dare to cross his legs when he sat alone before his 
own hearth for fear of being improper. An English gentle- 
woman, were she one of the rabid ‘Saints’—that most straitest 
sect of Protestants that would leave their whole family to 
starve if the said family did anything ‘improper’-—may play 
the deuce’s own delight in her own bedroom, and need not 
be ‘improper,’ but she would look on herself as lost if she 
received a visit from a man of her acquaintance in the afore- 
said room. ‘Thanks to propriety, London and its inhabitants 
will be found petrified some of these days.” 

“‘And to think that there are asses here in France that want 
to import the solemn tomfoolery that the English keep up 
among themselves with that admirable self-possession which 
you know!” added Blondet. “It is enough to make any man 
shudder if he has seen the English at home, and recollects 
the charming, gracious French manners. Sir Walter Scott 
was afraid to paint women as they are for fear of being ‘im- 
proper’; and at the close of his life repented of the creation 
of the great character of Effie in The Heart of Midlothian.” 

“Do you wish not to be ‘improper’ in England?” asked 
Bixiou, addressing Finot. 

“Well ?” 

“Go to the Tuileries and look at a figure there, something 
like a fireman carved in marble (“‘Themistocles,’ the statuary 
calls it), try to walk like the Commandant’s statue, and you 
will never be ‘improper.’ It was through strict observance 
of the great law of the Improper that Godefroid’s happiness 
became complete. Here is the story: 

“Beaudenord had a tiger, not a ‘groom,’ as they write that 
‘know nothing of society. The tiger, a diminutive Irish page, 
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called Paddy, Toby, Joby (which you please), was three feet 
in height by twenty inches in breadth, a weasel-faced infant, 
with nerves of steel tempered in fire-water, and agile as a 
squirrel. He drove a landau with a skill never yet at fault 
in London or Paris. He had a lizard’s eye, as sharp as my 
own, and he could mount a horse like the elder Franconi. With 
the rosy cheeks and yellow hair of one of Rubens’ Madonnas, 
he was double-faced as a prince, and as knowing as an old 
attorney ; in short, at the age of ten he was nothing more nor 
less than a blossom of depravity, gambling and swearing, 
partial to jam and punch, pert as a fewilleton, impudent and 
light-fingered as any Paris street-arab. He had been a source 
of honor and profit to a well-known English lord, for whom 
he had already won seven hundred thousand franes on the 
race-course. The aforesaid nobleman set no small store on 
Toby. His tiger was a curiosity, the very smallest tiger in 
town. Perched aloft on the back of a thoroughbred, Joby 
looked like a hawk. Yet—the great man dismissed him. 
Not for greediness, not for dishonesty, nor murder, nor for 
criminal conversation, nor for bad manners, nor rudeness 
to my lady, nor for cutting holes in my lady’s own woman’s 
pockets, nor because he had been ‘got at’ by some of his 
master’s rivals on the turf, nor for playing games of a Sunday, 
nor for bad behavior of any sort or description. Toby might 
have done all these things, he might even have spoken to 
milord before milord spoke to him, and his noble master 
might, perhaps, have pardoned that breach of the law do- 
mestic. Milord would have put up with a good deal from 
Toby ; he was very fond of him. Toby could drive a tandem 
dog-cart, riding on the wheeler, postilion fashion; his legs 
did not reach the shafts, he looked in fact very much like one 
of the cherub heads circling about the Eternal Father in old 
Italian pictures. But an English journalist wrote a delicious 
description of the little angel, in the course of which he said 
that Paddy was quite too pretty for a tiger; in fact, he 
offered to bet that Paddy was a tame tigress. The description, 
on the heads of it, was calculated to poison minds and end in 
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something ‘improper’ And the superlative of ‘improper’ 
is the way to the gallows. Milord’s circumspection was highly 
approved by my lady. ‘ 

“But poor Toby, now that his precise position in 
insular zoology had been called in question, found himself 
hopelessly out of place. At that time Godefroid had blos- 
somed out at the French Embassy in London, where he learned 
the adventures of Toby, Joby, Paddy. Godefroid found 
the infant weeping over a pot of jam (he had already 
lost the guineas with which milord gilded his misfortune). 
Godefroid took possession of him; and so it fell out that on 
his return among us he brought back with him the sweetest 
thing in tigers from England. He was known by his tiger 
—as Couture is known by his waistcoats—and found no 
difficulty in entering the fraternity of the club yclept to-day 
the Grammont. He had renounced the diplomatic career ; 
he ceased accordingly to alarm the susceptibilities of the am- 
bitious ; and as he had no very dangerous amount of intellect, 
he was well looked upon everywhere. 

“Some of us would feel mortified if we saw only smiling 
faces wherever we went; we enjoy the sour contortions of 
envy. Godefroid did not like to be disliked. Every one has 
his taste. Now for the solid, practical aspects of life! 

“The distinguishing feature of his chambers, where I have 
licked my lips over breakfast more than once, was a myste- 
rious dressing-closet, nicely decorated, and comfortably ap- 
pointed, with a grate in it and a bath-tub. It gave upon a 
narrow staircase, the folding doors were noiseless, the locks 
well oiled, the hinges discreet, the window panes of frosted 
glass, the curtain impervious to light. While the bedroom 
was, as it ought to have been, in a fine disorder which would 
suit the most exacting painter in water-colors; while every- 
thing therein was redolent of the Bohemian life of a young 
man of fashion, the dressing-closet was like a shrine—white, 
spotless, neat, and warm. There were no draughts from 
door or window, the carpet had been made soft for bare feet 
hastily put to the floor in a sudden panic of alarm—which 
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stamps him as your thoroughbred dandy that knows life; for 
here, in a few moments, he may show himself either a noodle 
or a master in those little details in which a man’s character 
is revealed. The Marquise previously quoted—no, it was the 
Marquise de Rochefide—came out of that dressing-closet 
in a furious rage, and never went back again. She discovered 
nothing ‘improper’ init. Godefroid used to keep a little cup- 
board full of———” 

“Waistcoats?” suggested Finot. 

“Come, now, just like you, great Turcaret that you are. (I 
shall never form that fellow.) Why, no. Full of cakes, and 
fruit, and dainty little flasks of Malaga and Lunel; an en cas 
de nuit in Louis Quatorze’s style; anything that can tickle 
the delicate and well-bred appetite of sixteen quarterings. 
A knowing old man-servant, very strong in matters veterinary, 
waited on the horses and groomed Godefroid. He had been 
with the late M. de Beaudenord, Godefroid’s father, and bore 
Godefroid an inveterate affection, a kind of heart complaint 
which has almost disappeared among domestic servants since 
savings banks were established. 

“All material well-being is based upon arithmetic. You, 
to whom Paris is known down to its very excrescences, will 
see that Beaudenord must have acquired about seventeen thou- 
sand livres per annum; for he paid some seventeen francs of 
taxes and spent a thousand crowns on his own whims. Well, 
dear boys, when Godefroid came of age, the Marquis d’Aigle- 
mont submitted to him such an account of his trust as none 
of us would be likely to give a nephew ; Godefroid’s name was 
inscribed as the owner of eighteen thousand livres of rentes, 
a remnant of his father’s wealth spared by the harrow of the 
great reduction under the Republic and the hailstorms of 
Imperial arrears. D’Aiglemont, that upright guardian, also 
put his ward in possession of some thirty thousand francs of 
savings invested with the firm of Nucingen; saying with all 
the charm of a grand seigneur and the indulgence of a soldier 
of the Empire, that he had contrived to put it aside for his 
ward’s young man’s follies. ‘If you will take my advice, 
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Godefroid,’ added he, ‘instead of squandering the money like 
a fool, as so many young men do, let it go in follies that will 
be useful to you afterwards. Take an attaché’s post at Turin, 
and then go to Naples, and from Naples to London, and you 
will be amused and learn something for your money. After- 
wards, if you think of a career, the time and the money will 
not have been thrown away.’ The late lamented d’Aiglemont 
had more sense than people credited him with, which is more 
than can be said of some of us.” 

“A young fellow that starts with an assured income of eigh- 
teen thousand livres at one-and-twenty is lost,” said Couture. 

“Unless he is miserly, or very much above the ordinary 
level,” added Blondet. 

“Well, Godefroid sojourned in the four capitals of Italy,” 
continued Bixiou. “He lived in England and Germany, he 
spent some little time at St. Petersburg, he ran over Holland ; 
but he parted company with the aforesaid thirty thousand 
franes by living as if he had thirty thousand a year. Every- 
where he found the same supréme de volaille, the same aspics, 
and French wines; he heard French spoken wherever he went 
—in short, he never got away from Paris. He ought, of 
course, to have tried to deprave his disposition, to fence him- 
self in triple brass, to get rid of his illusions, to learn to hear 
anything said without a blush, and to master the inmost se- 
crets of the Powers.—Pooh! with a good deal of trouble he 
equipped himself with four languages—that is to say, he laid 
in a stock of four words for one idea. Then he came back, 
and certain tedious dowagers, styled ‘conquests’ abroad, were 
left disconsolate. Godefroid came back, shy, scarcely formed, 
a good fellow with a confiding disposition, incapable of saying 
ill of any one who honored him with an admittance to his 
house, too staunch to be a diplomatist, altogether he was what 
we call a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“To cut it short, a brat with eighteen thousand livres per 
annum to drop over the first investment that turns up,” said 
Couture. 

“That confounded Couture has such a habit of anticipating 
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dividends, that he is anticipating the end of my tale. Where 
was I? Oh! Beaudenord came back. When he took up his 
abode on the Quai Malaquais, it came to pass that a thousand 
francs over and above his needs was altogether insuffi- 
cient to keep up his share of a box at the Italiens and 
the Opéra properly. When he lost twenty-five or thirty louis 
at play at one swoop, naturally he paid; when he won, he spent 
the money ; so should we if we were fools enough to be drawn 
into a bet. Beaudenord, feeling pinched with his eighteen 
thousand francs, saw the necessity of creating what we to-day 
call a balance in hand. It was a great notion of his ‘not to 
get too deep.’ He took counsel of his sometime guardian. 
‘The funds are now at par, my dear boy,’ quoth d’Aiglemont ; 
‘sell out. I have sold out mine and my wife’s. Nucingen has 
all my capital, and is giving me six per cent; do likewise, you 
will have one per cent the more upon your capital, and with 
that you will be quite comfortable.’ 

“Tn three days’ time our Godefroid was comfortable. His 
increase of income exactly supplied his superfluities; his ma- 
terial happiness was complete. 

“Suppose that it were possible to read the minds of all the 
young men in Paris at one glance (as, it appears, will be done 
at the Day of Judgment with all the millions upon millions 
that have groveled in all spheres, and worn all uniforms or 
the uniform of nature), and to ask them whether happiness at 
six-and-twenty is or is not made up of the following items—to 
wit, to own a saddle-horse and a tilbury, or a cab, with a 
fresh, rosy-faced Toby Joby Paddy no bigger than your fist, 
and to hire an unimpeachable brougham for twelve francs an 
evening ; to appear elegantly arrayed, agreeably to the laws that 
regulate a man’s clothes, at eight o’clock, at noon, four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and in the evening ; to be well received at every 
embassy, and to cull the short-lived flowers of superficial, cos- 
mopolitan friendships; to be not insufferably handsome, to 
carry your head, your coat, and your name well; to inhabit 
a charming little entresol after the pattern of the rooms just 
described on the Quai Malaquais; to be able to ask a party of 
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friends to dine at the Rocher de Cancale without a previous 
consultation with your trousers’ pocket; never to be pulled 
up in any rational project by the words, ‘And the money?’ 
and finally, to be able to renew at pleasure the pink rosettes 
that adorn the ears of three thoroughbreds and the lining of 
your hat? 

“To such inquiry any ordinary young man (and we our- 
selves that are not ordinary men) would reply that the happi- 
ness is incomplete; that it is like the Madeleine without the 
altar; that a man must love and be loved, or love without re- 
turn, or be loved without loving, or love at cross purposes. 
Now for happiness as a mental condition. 

“In January 1823, after Godefroid de Beaudenord had set 
foot in the various social circles which it pleased him to enter, 
and knew his way about in them, and felt himself secure amid 
these joys, he saw the necessity of a sunshade—the advantage 
of having a great lady to complain of, instead of chewing the 
stems of roses bought for fivepence apiece of Mme. Prévost, 
after the manner of the callow youngsters that chirp and 
cackle in the lobbies of the Opéra, like chickens in a coop. 
In short, he resolved to centre his ideas, his sentiments, his 
affections upon a woman, one woman?—La PHAMME! 
Ah! ; 

“At first he conceived the preposterous notion of an un- 
happy passion, and gyrated for a while about his fair cousin, 
Mme. d’Aiglemont, not perceiving that she had already danced 
the waltz in Faust with a diplomatist. The year ’25 went by, 
spent in tentatives, in futile flirtations, and an unsuccessful 
quest. The loving object of which he was in search did not 
appear. Passion is extremely rare; and in our time as many 
barriers have been raised against passion in social life as 
barricades in the streets. In truth, my brothers, the ‘im- 
proper’ is gaining upon us, I tell you! 

“As we may incur reproach for following on the heels of 
portrait painters, auctioneers, and fashionable dressmakers, I 
will not inflict any description upon you of her in whom 
Godefroid recognized the female of his species. Age, nine- 
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teen ; height, four feet eleven inches ; fair hair, eyebrows idem, 
blue eyes, forehead neither high nor low, curved nose, little 
mouth, short turned-up chin, oval face; distinguishing signs 
—none. Such was the description on the passport of the be- 
loved object. You will not ask more than the police, or their 
worships the mayors, of all the towns and communes of France, 
the gendarmes and the rest of the powers that be? In other 
respects—I give you my word for it—she was a rough sketch 
of a Venus dei Medici. 

“The first time that Godefroid went to one of the balls for 
which Mme. de Nucingen enjoyed a certain not undeserved 
reputation, he caught a glimpse of his future lady-love in a 
quadrille, and was set marveling by that height of four feet 
eleven inches. The fair hair rippled in a shower of curls 
about the little girlish head, she looked as fresh as a naiad 
peeping out through the crystal pane of her stream to take a 
look at the spring flowers. (This is quite in the modern style, 
strings of phrases as endless as the macaroni on the table a 
while ago.) On that ‘eyebrows idem’ (no offence to the 
prefect of police) Parny, that writer of light and playful 
verse, would have hung half-a-dozen couplets, comparing 
them very agreeably to Cupid’s bow, at the same time bidding 
us observe that the dart was beneath; the said dart, however, 
was neither very potent nor very penetrating, for as yet it was 
controlled by the namby-pamby sweetness of a Mlle. de la 
Valliére as depicted on fire-screens, at the moment when she 
solemnizes her betrothal in the sight of heaven, any solemniza- 
tion before the registrar being quite out of the question. 

“You know the effect of fair hair and blue eyes in the soft, 
voluptuous decorous dance? Such a girl does not knock 
audaciously at your heart, like the dark-haired damsels that 
seem to say after the fashion of Spanish beggars, ‘Your 
money or your life; give me five francs or take my contempt!’ 
These insolent and somewhat dangerous beauties may find 
favor in the sight of many men, but to my thinking the blonde 
that has the good fortune to look extremely tender and yield- 
ing, while foregoing none of her rights to scold, to tease, to 
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use unmeasured language, to be jealous without grounds, to 
do anything, in short, that makes woman adorable,—the fair- 
haired girl, I say, will always be more sure to marry than 
the ardent brunette. Firewood is dear, you see. 

“Isaure, white as an Alsacienne (she first saw the light at 
Strasbourg, and spoke German with a slight and very agree- 
able French accent), danced to admiration. Her feet, omit- 
ted on the passport, though they really might have found 
a place there under the heading Distinguishing Signs, were 
remarkable for their small size, and for that particular some- 
thing which old-fashioned dancing masters used to call flic- 
flac, a something that put you in mind of Mlle. Mars’ agree- 
able delivery, for all the Muses are sisters, and dancer and 
poet alike have their feet upon the earth. Isaure’s feet spoke 
lightly and swiftly with a clearness and precision which 
augured well for the things of the heart. ‘“Hile a du flic-flac, 
was old Marcel’s highest word of praise, and old Marcel was 
the dancing master that deserved the epithet of ‘the Great.’ 
People used to say ‘the Great Mareal,’ as they said ‘Frederick 
the Great,’ and in Frederick’s time.” 

“Did Marcel compose any ballets?” inquired Finot. 

“Yes, something in the style of Les Quatre Bléments and 
L’Europe galante.” 

“What times they were, when great moles dressed the 
dancers!” said Finot. 

“Improper!” said Bixiou. “Isaure did not raise herself 
on the:tips of her toes, she stayed on the ground, she swayed 
in the dance without jerks, and neither more nor less volup- 
tuously than a young lady ought todo. There was a profound 
philosophy in Marcel’s remark that every age and condition 
had its dance; a married woman should not dance like a 
young girl, nor a little jackanapes like a capitalist, nor a 
soldier like a page; he even went so far as to say that the 
infantry ought not to dance like the cavalry, and from this 
point he proceeded to classify the world at large. All these 
fine distinctions seem very far away.” 

“Ah!” said Blondet, “you have set your finger on a great 
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calamity. If Marcel had been properly understood, there 
would have been no French Revolution.” 

“It had been Godefroid’s privilege to run over Europe,” 
resumed Bixiou, “nor had he neglected his opportunities of . 
making a thorough comparative study of European dancing. 
Perhaps but for profound diligence in the pursuit of what is 
usually held to be useless knowledge, he would never have 
fallen in love with this young lady; as it was, out of the three 
hundred guests that crowded the handsome rooms in the 
Rue Saint-Lazare, he alone comprehended the unpublished 
romance revealed by a garrulous quadrille. People certainly 
noticed Isaure d’Aldrigger’s dancing; but in this present cen- 
tury the cry is, ‘Skim lightly over the surface, do not lean 
your weight on it;’ so one said (he was a notary’s clerk), 
“There is a girl that dances uncommonly well; another (a 
lady in a turban), “There is a young lady that dances en- 
chantingly ;? and a third (a woman of thirty), “That little 
thing is not dancing badly.—But to return to the great 
Marcel, let us parody his best known saying with, ‘How much 
there is in an avant-deux.’” 

“And let us get on a little faster,” said Blondet; “you are 
maundering.” 

“Tsaure,” continued Bixiou, looking askance at Blondet, 
““vore a simple white crépe dress with green ribbons; she had 
a camellia in her hair, a camellia at her waist, another ca- 
mellia at her skirt-hem, and a camellia met 

“Come, now! here comes Sancho’s three hundred goats.” 

“Therein lies all literature, dear boy. Clarissa is a master- 
piece, there are fourteen volumes of her, and the most wooden- 
headed playwright would give you the whole of Clarissa in a 
single act. So long as I amuse you, what have you to com- 
plain of? That costume was positively lovely. Don’t you 
like camellias? Would you rather have dahlias? No? Very 
good, chestnuts then, here’s for you.” (And probably Bixiou 
flung a chestnut across the table, for we heard something drop 
on a plate.) 

“I was wrong, I acknowledge it. Go on,” said Blondet. 
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“I resume. ‘Pretty enough to marry, isn’t she? said 
Rastignac, coming up to Godefroid de Beaudenord, and in- 
dicating the little one with the spotless white camellias, every 
petal intact. k 

“Rastignac being an intimate friend, Godefroid answered 
in a low voice, ‘Well, so I was thinking. I was saying to my- 
self that instead of enjoying my happiness with fear and 
trembling at every moment; instead of taking a world of 
trouble to whisper a word in an inattentive ear, of looking 
over the house at the Italiens to see if some one wears a red 
flower or a white in her hair, or watching along the Corso 
for a gloved hand on a carriage door, as we used to do at Mi- 
lan; instead of snatching a mouthful of baba like a lackey fin- 
ishing off a bottle behind a door, or wearing out one’s wits with 
giving and receiving letters like a postman—letters that con- 
sist not of a mere couple of tender lines, but expand to five 
folio volumes to-day and contract to a couple of sheets to-mor- 
row (a tiresome practice) ; instead of dragging along over the 
ruts and dodging behind hedges—it would be better to give 
way to the adorable passion that Jean-Jacques Rousseau en- 
vied, to fall frankly in love with a girl like Isaure, with a view 
to making her my wife, if upon exchange of sentiments our 
hearts respond to each other; to be Werther, in short, with a 
happy ending.’ 

“Which is a common weakness,’ returned Rastignae with- 
out laughing. ‘Possibly in your place I might plunge into the 
unspeakable delights of that ascetic course; it possesses the 
merits of novelty and originality, and it is not very ex- 
pensive. Your Monna Lisa is sweet, but inane as music for 
the ballet; I give you warning.’ 

“Rastignac made this last remark in a way which set Beau- 
denord thinking that his friend had his own motives for 
disenchanting him; Beaudenord had not been a diplomatist 
for nothing; he fancied that Rastignac wanted to cut him 
out. If a man mistakes his vocation, the false start none 
the less influences him for the rest of his life. Godefroid 
was so evidently smitten with Mlle. Isaure d’Aldrigger, that 
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Rastignac went off to a tall girl chatting in the card-room.— 
‘Malvina,’ he said, lowering his voice, ‘your sister has just 
netted a fish worth eighteen thousand francs a year. He has 
a Name, a manner, and a certain position in the world; keep 
an eye upon them; be careful to gain Isaure’s confidence; 
and if they philander, do not let her send a word to him unless 
you have seen it first 5 

“Towards two o'clock in the morning, Isaure was standing 
beside a diminutive Shepherdess of the Alps, a little woman 
of forty, coquettish as a Zerlina. A footman announced that 
‘Mme. la Baronne’s carriage stops the way,’ and Godefroid 
forthwith saw his beautiful maiden out of a German song 
draw her fantastical mother into the cloakroom, whither 
Malvina followed them; and (boy that he was) he must needs 
go to discover into what pot of preserves the infant Joby had 
fallen, and had the pleasure of watching Isaure and Malvina 
coaxing that sparkling person, their mamma, into her pelisse, 
with all the little tender precautions required for a night 
journey in Paris. Of course, the girls on their side watched 
Beaudenord out of the corners of their eyes, as well-taught 
kittens watch a mouse, without seeming to see it at all. With 
a certain satisfaction Beaudenord noted the bearing, manner, 
and appearance, of the tall well-gloved Alsacien servant in 
livery who brought three pairs of fur-lined overshoes for his 
mistresses. 

“Never were two sisters more unlike than Isaure and 
Malvina. Malvina the elder was tall and dark-haired, Isaure 
was short and fair, and her features were finely and delicately 
cut, while her sister’s were vigorous and striking. Isaure was 
one of those women who reign like queens through their weak- 
ness, such a woman as a schoolboy would feel it incumbent 
upon him to protect; Malvina was the Andalouse of Musset’s 
poem. As the sisters stood together, Isaure looked like a 
miniature beside a portrait in oils. 

“She is rich!’ exclaimed Godefroid, going back to Ras- 
tignac in the ballroom. 

“ Who ?” 
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“<That young lady.’ 

“Oh, Isaure d’Aldrigger? Why, yes. The mother is a 
widow; Nucingen was once a clerk in her husband’s bank at 
Strasbourg. Do you want to see them again? Just turn 
off a compliment for Mme. de Restaud; she is giving a ball 
the day after to-morrow; the Baroness d’Aldrigger and her 
two daughters will be there. You will have an invitation.’ 

“For three days Godefroid beheld Isaure in the camera 
obscura of his brain—his Isaure with her white camellias and 
the little ways she had with her head—saw her as you still 
see the bright thing on which you have been gazing after your 
eyes are shut, a picture grown somewhat smaller; a radiant, 
brightly-colored vision flashing out of a vortex of darkness.” 

“Bixiou, you are dropping into phenomena, block us out our 
pictures,” put in Couture. 

“Here you are, gentlemen! Here is the picture you 
ordered!” (from the tones of Bixiou’s voice, he evidently 
was posing as a waiter.) “Finot! attention, one has to pull 
at your mouth as a jarvie pulls at his jade. In Madame 
Theodora Marguerite Wilhelmine Adolphus (of the firm of 
Adolphus and Company, Manheim), relict of the late Baron . 
d’Aldrigger, you might expect to find a stout, comfortable Ger- 
man, compact and prudent, with a fair complexion mellowed 
to the tint of the foam on a pot of heer; and as to virtues, rich 
in all the patriarchal good qualities that Germany possesses 
—in romances, that is to say. Well there was not a gray hair 
in the frisky ringlets that she wore on either side of her face; 
she was still as fresh and as brightly colored on the cheek- 
bone as a Nuremberg doll; her eyes were lively and bright; a 
closely-fitting, pointed bodice set off the slenderness of her 
waist. Her brow and temples were furrowed by a few in- 
voluntary wrinkles which, like Ninon, she would fain have 
banished from her head to her heel, but they persisted in trac- 
ing their zigzags in the more conspicuous place. The outlines 
of the nose had somewhat fallen away, and the tip had red- 
dened, and this was the more awkward because it matched the 
color on the cheek-bones. 
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“An only daughter and an heiress, spoilt by her father and 
mother, spoilt by her husband and the city of Strasbourg, 
spoilt still by two daughters who worshiped their mother, 
the Baroness d’Aldrigger indulged a taste for rose color, short 
petticoats, and a knot of ribbon at the point of the tightly- 
fitting corselet bodice. Any Parisian meeting the Baroness 
on the boulevard would smile and condemn her outright; he 
does not admit any plea of extenuating circumstances, like 
a modern jury on a case of fratricide. A scoffer is always 
superficial, and in consequence cruel; the rascal never thinks 
of throwing the proper share of ridicule on society that made 
the individual what he is; for Nature only makes dull ani- 
mals of us, we owe the fool to artificial conditions.” 

“The thing that I admire about Bixiou is his complete- 
ness,” said Blondet ; “whenever he is not gibing at others, he 
is laughing at himself.” 

“T will be even with you for that, Blondet,” returned Bixiou 
ina significant'tone. “If the little Baroness was giddy, care- 
less, selfish, and incapable in practical matters, she was not 
accountable for her sins; the responsibility is divided be- 
tween the firm of Adolphus and Company of Manheim and 
Baron d’Aldrigger with his blind love for his wife. The 
Baroness was as gentle as a lamb; she had a soft heart that 
was very readily moved; unluckily, the emotion never lasted 
long, but it was all the more frequently renewed. 

“When the Baron died, for instance, the Shepherdess all 
but followed him to the tomb, so violent and sincere was her 
grief, but—next morning there was green peas at lunch, she 
was fond of green peas, the delicious green peas calmed the 
crisis. Her daughters and her servants loved her so blindly that 
the whole household rejoiced over a circumstance that enabled 
them to hide the dolorous spectacle of the funeral from the 
sorrowing Baroness. Isaure and Malvina would not allow 
their idolized mother to see their tears. 

“While the Requiem was chanted, they diverted her 
thoughts to the choice of mourning dresses. While the coffin 
was placed in the huge, black and white, wax-besprinkled 
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catafalque that does duty for some three thousand dead in the 
course of its career—so I was informed by a philosophically- 
minded mute whom I once consulted on the point over a 
couple of glasses of petit blanc—while an indifferent choir was 
bawling the Dies wre, and a no less indifferent priest mum- 
bling the office for the dead, do you know what the friends of 
the departed were saying as, all dressed in black from head to 
foot, they sat or stood in the church? (Here is the picture 
you ordered.) Stay, do you see them? 

“How much do you suppose old d’Aldrigger will leave?’ 
Desroches asked of Taillefer—You remember Taillefer that 
gave us the finest orgy ever known not long before he 
died ?” 

“He was in treaty for a practice in 1822,” said Couture. 
“Tt was a bold thing to do, for he was the son of a poor clerk 
who never made more than eighteen hundred francs a year, 
and his mother sold stamped paper. But he worked very 
hard from 1818 to 1822. He was Derville’s fourth clerk 
when he came; and in 1819 he was second !” ; 

“Desroches ?” 

“Yes. Desroches, like the rest of us, once groveled in the 
poverty of Job. He grew so tired of wearing coats too tight 
and sleeves toc short for him, that he swallowed down the law 
in desperation and had just bought a bare license. He was a 
licensed attorney, without a penny, or a client, or any friends 
beyond our set; and he was bound to pay interest on the pur- 
chase-money and the cautionary deposit besides.” 

“He used to make me feel as if I had met a tiger escaped 
from the Jardin des Plantes,” said Couture. “He was lean 
and red-haired, his eyes were the color of Spanish snuff, and 
his complexion was harsh. He looked cold and phlegmatic. 
He was hard upon the widow, pitiless to the orphan, and a 
terror to his clerks; they were not allowed to waste a minute. 
Learned, crafty, double-faced, honey-tongued, never flying 
into a passion, rancorous in his judicial way.” 

“But there is goodness in him,” cried Finot; “he is devoted 
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to his friends. The first thing he did was to take Godeschal, 
Mariette’s brother, as his head-clerk.” 

“At Paris,” said Blondet, “there are attorneys of two 
shades. There is the honest man attorney; he abides within 
the province of the law, pushes on his cases, neglects no one, 
never runs after business, gives his clients his honest opinion, 
and makes them compromise on doubtful points—he is a 
Derville, in short. Then there is the starveling attorney, 
to whom anything seems good provided that he is sure of ex- 
penses ; he will set, not mountains fighting, for he sells them, 
but planets; he will work to make the worse appear the better 
cause, and take advantage of a technical error to win the day 
for a rogue. If one of these fellows tries one of Maitre 
Gonin’s tricks once too often, the guild forces him to sell his 
connection. Desroches, our friend Desroches, understood the 
full resources of a trade carried on in a beggarly way enough 
by poor devils; he would buy up causes of men who feared to 
lose the day; he plunged into chicanery with a fixed determi- 
nation to make money by it. He was right; he did his business 
very honestly. He found influence among men in public life 
by getting them out of awkward complications; there was 
our dear les Lupeaulx, for instance, whose position was so 
deeply compromised. And Desroches stood in need of in- 
fluence ; for when he began, he was anything but well looked 
on at the court, and he who took so much trouble to rectify the 
errors of his clients was often in trouble himself. See now, 
Bixiou, to go back to the subject—How came Desroches to 
be in the church?” 

“<T)’Aldrigger is leaving seven or eight hundred thousand 
francs, Taillefer answered, addressing Desroches. 

“Oh, pooh, there is only one man who knows how much 
they are worth, put in Werbrust, a friend of the deceased. 

“ae “Who P 

“<That fat rogue Nucingen; he will go as far as the ceme- 
tery; d’Aldrigger was his master once, and out of gratitude 
he put the old man’s capital into his business.’ 

“<The widow will soon feel a great difference.’ 
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“What do you mean?’ 

“Well, d’Aldrigger was so fond of his wife. Now, don’t 
laugh, people are looking at us.’ 

“Took, here comes du Tillet; he is very late. The epistle 
is just beginning.’ 

“ ‘He will marry the eldest girl in all probability.’ 

“Ts it possible?’ asked Desroches; ‘why, he is tied more 
than ever to Mme. Roguin.’ 

“«Tied—he ?—You do not know him.’ 

“Do you know how Nucingen and du Tillet stand?’ asked 
Desroches. 

“Tike this,’ said Taillefer; ‘Nucingen is just the man to 
swallow down his old master’s capital, and then to disgorge 
it.’ 

“Ugh! ugh! coughed Werbrust, ‘these churches are con- 
foundedly damp; ugh! ugh! What do you mean by “dis- 
gorge it”?’ 

“Well, Nucingen knows that du Tillet has a lot of money ; 
he wants to marry him to Malvina; but du Tillet is shy of 
Nucingen. To a looker-on, the game is good fun.’ 

“ “What ! exclaimed Werbrust, ‘is she old enough to marry ? 
How quickly we grow old!’ 

“ “Malvina d’Aldrigger is quite twenty years old, my dear 
fellow. Old d’Aldrigger was married in 1800. He gave some 
rather fine entertainments in Strasbourg at the time of his 
wedding, and afterwards when Malvina was born. That was 
in 1801 at the peace of Amiens, and here are we in the year 
1823, Daddy Werbrust! In those days everything was 
Ossianized ; he called his daughter Malvina. Six years after- 
wards there was a rage for chivalry, Partant pour la Syrie— 
a pack of nonsense—and he christened his second daughter 
Isaure. She is seventeen. So there are two daughters to 
marry.’ 

“<The women will not have a penny left in ten years’ time,’ 
said Werbrust, speaking to Desroches in a confidential tone. 

“<There is d’Aldrigger’s man-servant, the old fellow bellow- 
ing away at the back of the church; he has been with them 
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since the two young ladies were children, and he is capable 
of anything to keep enough together for them to live upon,’ 
said Taillefer. 

“Dies ire! (from the minor canons). Dies ila! (from 
the choristers). 

““Good-day, Werbrust’ (from Taillefer), ‘the Dies ire puts 
me too much in mind of my poor boy.’ 

“*T shall go too; it is too damp in here,’ said Werbrust. 

“Tn favilla. : 

“<A few halfpence, kind gentlemen!’ (from the beggars at 
the door). 

“ “For the expenses of the church!’ (from the beadle, with a 
rattling clatter of the money-box). 

““Amen’ (from the choristers). 

** “What did he die of ?’ (from a friend). 

“He broke a blood-vessel in the heel’ (from an inquisitive 
wag). 

“Who is dead?’ (from a passer-by). 

“<The President de Montesquieu!’ (from a relative). 

“The sacristan to the poor, ‘Get away, all of you; the money 
for you has been given to us; don’t ask for any more.’ ” 

“Done to the life!” cried Couture. And indeed it seemed 
to us that we heard all that went on in the church. Bixiou 
imitated everything, even the shuffling sound of the feet of the 
men that carried the coffin over the stone floor. 

“There are poets and romancers and writers that say many 
fine things about Parisian manners,” continued Bixiou, “but 
that is what really happens at a funeral. Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred that come to pay their respects to some poor devil 
departed, get together and talk business or pleasure in the 
middle of the church. To see some poor little touch of real 
sorrow, you need an impossible combination of circumstances. 
And, after all, is there such a thing as grief without a thought 
of self in it?” 

“Ugh!” said Blondet. “Nothing is less respected than 
death; is it that there is nothing less respectable?” 

“It is so common!” resumed Bixiou, “When the service 
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was over, Nucingen and du Tillet went to the graveside. The 
old man-servant walked; Nucingen and du Tillet were put at 
the head of the procession of mourning coaches.—‘Goot, mein 
goot friend,’ said Nucingen as they turned into the boulevard. 
‘It ees a goot time to marry Malfina; you vill be der brodector 
off dat boor family vat ees in tears; you vill haf ein family, 
a home off your own; you vill haf a house ready vurnished, 
und Malfina is truly ein dreashure.’ ” 

“T seem to hear that old Robert Macaire of a Nucingen 
himself,” said Finot. 

“¢A charming girl,’ said Ferdinand du Tillet in a cool, un- 
enthusiastic tone,” Bixiou continued. 

“Just du Tillet himself summed up in a word!” cried 
Couture. 

“Those that do not know her may think her plain,’ pur- 
sued du Tillet, ‘but she has character, I admit.’ 

“Und ein herz, dot is the pest of die pizness, mein dear 
poy ; she vould make you an indelligent und defoted vife. In 
our beastly pizness, nopody cares to know who lifs or dies; it is 
a crate plessing gif a mann kann put drust in his vife’s heart. 
Mein Telvine prought me more as a million, as you know, 
but I should gladly gif her for Malfina dot haf not so pig a 
dot.’ 

“ “But how much has she?’ 

““T do not know precisely ; boot she haf somdings.’ 

“ “Yes, she has a mother with a great liking for rose-color,’ 
said du Tillet; and with that epigram he cut Nucingen’s 
diplomatic efforts short. 

“After dinner the Baron de Nucingen informed Wilhelmine 
Adolphus that she had barely four hundred thousand frances 
deposited with him. The daughter of Adolphus of Manheim, 
thus reduced to an income of twenty-four thousand livres, 
lost herself in arithmetical exercises that muddled her wits. 

““T have always had six thousand francs for our dress 
allowance,’ she said to Malvina. ‘Why, how did your father 
find money? We shall have nothing now with twenty-four 
thousand francs; it is destitution! Oh! if my father could 
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see me so come down in the world, it would kill him if he were 
not dead already! Poor Wilhelmine!’ and she began to cry. 

“Malvina, puzzled to know how to comfort her mother, 
represented to her that she was still young and pretty, that 
rose-color still became her, that she could continue to go to 
the Opéra and the Bouffons, where Mme. de Nucingen had a 
box. And so with visions of gaieties, dances, music, pretty 
dresses, and social success, the Baroness was lulled to sleep 
and pleasant dreams in the blue, silk-curtained bed in the 
charming room next to the chamber in which Jean Baptiste, 
Baron @ Alarigger, had breathed his last but two nights 
ago. 

“Here in a few words is the Baron’s history. During his 
lifetime that worthy Alsacien accumulated about three mill- 
ions of francs. In 1800, at the age of thirty-six, in the 
apogee of a fortune made during the Revolution, he made a 
marriage partly of ambition, partly of inclination, with the 
heiress cf the family of Adolphus of Manheim. Wilhelmine, 
being the idol of her whole family, naturally inherited their 
wealth after some ten years. Next, d’Aldrigger’s fortune 
being doubled, he was transformed into a Baron by His 
Majesty, Emperor and King, and forthwith became a fanat- 
ical admirer of the great man to whom he owed his title. 
Wherefore, between 1814 and 1815 he ruined himself by a too 
serious belief in the sun of Austerlitz. Honest Alsacien as he 
was, he did not suspend payment, nor did he give his creditors 
shares in doubtful concerns by way of settlement. He paid 
everything over the counter, and retired from business, thor- 
oughly deserving Nucingen’s comment on his behavior— 
‘Honest but stoobid.’ 

“All claims satisfied, there remained to him five hundred 
thousand francs and certain receipts for sums advanced to 
that Imperial Government, which had ceased to exist. ‘See 
vat komms of too much pelief in Nappolion,” said he, when 
he had realized all his capital. 

“When you have been one of the leading men in a place, 
how are you to remain in it when your estate has dwindled? 
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D’Aldrigger, like all ruined provincials, removed to Paris, 
there intrepidly wore the tricolor braces embroidered with Im- 
perial eagles, and lived entirely in Bonapartist circles. His 
capital he handed over to Nucingen, who gave him eight per 
cent upon it, and took over the loans to the Imperial Govern- 
ment at a mere sixty per cent of reduction; wherefore d’Al- 
drigger squeezed Nucingen’s hand and said, ‘I knew dot in 
you I should find de heart of ein Elzacien.’ 

““(Nucingen was paid in full through our friend des Lu- 
peaulx.) Well fleeced as d’Aldrigger had been, he still 
possessed an income of forty-four thousand francs; but his 
mortification was further complicated by the spleen which 
lies in wait for the business man so soon as he retires from 
business. He set himself, noble heart, to sacrifice himself to 
his wife, now that her fortune was lost, that fortune of which 
she had allowed herself to be despoiled so easily, after the 
manner of a girl entirely ignorant of money matters. Mme. 
dv Aldrigger accordingly missed not a single pleasure to which 
she had been accustomed; any void be by the loss of 
Strasbourg acquaintances were speedily filled, and more than 
filled, with Paris gaieties. 

“Even then as now the Nucingens lived at the higher end of 
financial society, and the Baron de Nucingen made it a 
point of honor to treat the honest banker well. His disin- 
terested virtue looked well in the Nucingen salon. 

“Every winter dipped into d’Aldrigger’s principal, but he 
did not venture to remonstrate with his pearl of a Wilhelmine. 
His was the most ingenious unintelligent tenderness in the 
world. A good man, but a stupid one! ‘What will become 
of them when I am gone?” he said, as he lay dying; and when 
he was left alone for a moment with Wirth, his old man- 
servant, he struggled for breath to bid him take care of his 
mistress and her two daughters, as if the one reasonable being 
in the house were this Alsacien Caleb Balderstone. 

“Three years afterwards, in 1826, Isaure was twenty years 
old, and Malvina still unmarried. Malvina had gone into 
society, and in course of time discovered for herself how super- 
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ficial their friendships were, how accurately every one was 
weighed and appraised. Like most girls that have been 
‘well brought up,’ as we say, Malvina had no idea of the 
mechanism of life, of the importance of money, of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, of the prices of things. And so, for 
six years, every lesson that she had learned had been a pain- 
ful one for her. 

“D’Aldrigger’s four hundred thousand francs were carried 
to the credit of the Baroness’ account with the firm of Nucin- 
gen (she was her husband’s creditor for twelve hundred thou- 
sand francs under her marriage settlement), and when in any 
difficulty the Shepherdess of the Alps dipped into her capital 
as though it were inexhaustible. 

“When our pigeon first advanced towards his dove, Nucin- 
gen, knowing the Baroness’ character, must have spoken 
plainly to Malvina on the financial position. At that time 
three hundred thousand francs were left; the income of 
twenty-four thousand francs was reduced to eighteen thou- 
sand. Wirth had kept up this state of things for three years! 
After that confidential interview, Malvina put down the car- 
riage, sold the horses, and dismissed the coachman, without 
her mother’s knowledge. The furniture, now ten years old, 
could not be renewed, but it all faded together, and for those 
that like harmony the effect was not half bad. The Baroness 
herself, that so well-preserved flower, began to look like the 
last solitary frost-touched rose on.a November bush. I my- 
self watched the slow decline of luxury by half-tones and semi- 
tones! Frightful, upon my honor! It was my last trouble 
of the kind; afterwards I said to myself, ‘It is silly to care so 
much about other people.? But while I was in the civil ser- 
vice, I was fool enough to take a personal interest in the 
houses where I dined; I used to stand up for them; I would 
say no ill of them myself; I—oh! I was a child. 

“Well, when the ci-devant pearl’s daughter put the state of 
the case before her, ‘Oh, my poor children,’ cried she, ‘who 
will make my dresses now? I cannot afford new bonnets; I 
cannot see visitors here nor go out.—Now by what token do 
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you know that a man is in love?” said Bixiou, interrupting 
himself. “The question is, whether Beaudenord was genu- 
inely in love with the fair-haired girl.” 

“He neglects his interests,” said Couture. 

“He changes his shirt three times a day,” from Finot. 

“There is another question to settle first,” opined Blondet ; 
“a man of more than ordinary ability, can he, and ought he, 
to fall in love ?” 

“My friends,” resumed Bixiou, with a sentimental air, 
“there is a kind of man who, when he feels that he is in peril 
of falling in love, will snap his fingers or fling away his cigar 
(as the case may be) with a ‘Pooh! there are other women in 
the world.’ Beware of that man for a dangerous reptile. 
Still, the Government may employ that citizen somewhere in 
the Foreign Office. Blondet, I call your attention to the fact 
that this Godefroid had thrown up diplomacy.” 

“Well, he was absorbed,’ said Blondet. “Love gives the 
fool his one chance of growing great.” 

“Blondet, Blondet, how is it that we are so poor?” cried 
Bixiou. 

“And why is Finot so rich?” returned Blondet. “I will 
tell you how it is; there, my son, we understand each other. 
Come, here is Finot filling up my glass as if I had carried in 
his firewood. At the end of dinner one ought to sip one’s 
wine slowly.—Well ?” 

“Thou hast said. The absorbed Godefroid became fully 
acquainted with the family—the tall Malvina, the frivolous 
Baroness, and the little lady of the dance. He became a ser- 
vant after the most conscientious and restricted fashion. He 
was not scared away by the cadaverous remains of opulence; 
not he! by degrees he became accustomed to the threadbare 
condition of things. It never struck the young man that the 
green silk damask and white ornaments in the drawing-room 
were shabby, spotted, and old-fashioned, and that the room 
needed refurnishing. The curtains, the tea-table, the knick- 
knacks on the chimney-piece, the rococo chandelier, the East- 
ern carpet with the pile worn down to the thread, the piano- 
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forte, the little flowered china cups, the fringed serviettes so 
full of holes that they looked like open work in the Spanish 
fashion, the green sitting-room with the Baroness’ blue bed- 
room beyond it,—it was all sacred, all dear to him. It is only 
your stupid woman with the brilliant beauty that throws 
heart, brain, and soul into the shade, who can inspire forget- 
fulness like this; a clever woman never abuses her advantages ; 
she must be small-natured and silly to gain such a hold upon 
aman. SBeaudenord actually loved the solemn old Wirth— 
he has told me so himself! 

“That old rogue regarded his future master with the awe 
which a good Catholic feels for the Eucharist. Honest Wirth 
was a kind of Gaspard, a beer-drinking German sheathing 
his cunning in good-nature, much as a cardinal in the Middle 
Ages kept his dagger up his sleeve. Wirth saw a husband for 
Isaure, and accordingly proceeded to surround Godefroid 
with the mazy circumlocutions of his Alsacien’s geniality, 
that most adhesive of all known varieties of bird-lime. 

“Mme, d’Aldrigger was radically ‘improper.’ She thought 
love the most natural thing imaginable. When Isaure and 
Malvina went out together to the Champs Elysées or the 
Tuileries, where they were sure to meet the young men of 
their set, she would simply say, ‘A pleasant time to you, dear 
girls.’ Their friends among men, the only persons who might 
have slandered the sisters, championed them; for the extraor- 
dinary liberty permitted in the d’Aldriggers’ salon made it 
unique in Paris. Vast wealth could scarcely have procured 
such evenings, the talk was good on any subject; dress was 
not insisted upon; you felt so much at home there that you 
could ask for supper. The sisters corresponded as_ they 
pleased, and quietly read their letters by their mother’s side ; 
it never occurred to the Baroness to interfere in any way; the 
adorable woman gave the girls the full benefits of her selfish- 
ness, and in a certain sense selfish persons are the easiest to 
live with; they hate trouble, and therefore do not trouble other 
people ; they never beset the lives of their fellow-creatures with 
thorny advice and captious fault-finding ; nor do they torment 
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you with the waspish solicitude of excessive affection that 
must know all things and rule all things ia 

“This comes home,” said Blondet, “but, my dear fellow, 
this is not telling a story, this is blague eo 

“Blondet, if you were not tipsy, I should really feel hurt! 
He is the one serious literary character among us; for his 
benefit, I honor you by treating you like men of taste, | am 
distilling my tale for you, and now he criticises me! There is 
no greater proof of intellectual sterility, my friends, than the 
piling up of facts. Le Misanthrope, that supreme comedy, 
shows us that art consists in the power of building a palace on 
a needle’s point. The gist of my idea is in the fairy wand 
which can turn the Desert into an Interlaken in ten seconds 
(precisely the time required to empty this glass). Would you 
rather that I fired a story off at you like a cannon-ball, or a 
commander-in-chief’s report? We chat and laugh; and this 
journalist, a bibliophobe when sober, expects me, forsooth, 
when he is drunk, to teach my tongue to move at the dull jog- 
trot of a printed book.” (Here he affected to weep.) “Woe 
unto the French imagination when men fain would blunt the 
needle points of her pleasant humor! Dies ire! Let us 
weep for Candide. Long live the Kritik of Pure Reason, La 
Symbolique, and the systems in five closely packed volumes, 
printed by Germans, who little suspect that the gist of the 
matter has been known in Paris since 1750, and crystallized 
in a few trenchant words—the diamonds of our national 
thought. Blondet is driving a hearse to his own suicide; 
Blondet, forsooth! who manufactures newspaper accounts of 
the last words of all the great men that die without saying 
anything !” 

“Come, get on,” put in Finot. 

“It was my intention to explain to you in what the happi- 
ness of a man consists when he is not a shareholder (out of 
compliment to Couture). Well, now, do you not see at what 
a price Godefroid secured the greatest happiness of a young 
man’s dream?. He was trying to understand Isaure, by way 
of making sure that she should understand him. Things 
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which comprehend one another must needs be similar. In- 
finity and Nothingness, for instance, are like; everything 
that lies between the two is like neither. Nothingness is 
stupidity; genius, Infinity. The lovers wrote each other the 
stupidest letters imaginable, putting down various expressions 
then in fashion upon bits of scented paper: ‘Angel! Aolian 
harp! with thee I shall be complete! There is a heart in my 
man’s breast! Weak woman, poor me!’ all the latest heart- 
frippery. It was Godefroid’s wont to stay in a drawing- 
room for a bare ten minutes; he talked without any preten- 
sion to the women in it, and at those times they thought him 
very clever. In short, judge of his absorption; Joby, his 
horses and carriages, became secondary interests in his life. 
He was never happy except in the depths of a snug settee 
opposite the Baroness, by the dark-green porphyry chimney- 
pieee, watching Isaure, taking tea, and chatting with the 
little circle of friends that dropped in every evening between 
eleven and twelve in the Rue Joubert. You could play bouil- 
lotte there safely. (I always won.) Isaure sat with one 
little foot thrust out in its black satin shoe; Godefroid would 
gaze and gaze, and stay till every one else was gone, and say, 
‘Give me your shoe!’ and Isaure would put her little foot on 
a chair and take it off and give it to him, with a glance, one of 
those glances that—in short, you understand. 

“At length Godefroid discovered a great mystery in Mal- 
vina. Whenever du Tillet knocked at the door, the live red 
that colored Malvina’s face said ‘Ferdinand!’ When the 
poor girl’s eyes fell on that two-footed tiger, they lighted up 
like a brazier fanned by a current of air. When Ferdinand 
drew her away to the window or a side table, she betrayed 
her secret infinite joy. It is a rare and beautiful thing to 
see a woman so much in love that she loses her cunning to be 
strange, and you can read her heart; as rare (dear me!) in 
Paris as the Singing Flower in the Indies. But in spite of a 
friendship dating from the d’Aldriggers’ first appearance at 
the Nucingens’, Ferdinand did not marry Malvina. Our 
ferocious friend was not apparently jealous of Desroches, who 
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paid assiduous court to the young lady; Desroches wanted to 
pay off the rest of the purchase-money due for his connection ; 
Malvina could not well have less than fifty thousand crowns, he 
thought, and so the lawyer was fain to play the lover. Malvina, 
deeply humiliated as she was by du Tillet’s carelessness, loved 
him too well to shut the door upon him. With her, an enthusi- 
astic, highly-wrought, sensitive girl, love sometimes got the 
better of pride, and pride again overcame wounded love. 
Our friend Ferdinand, cool and self-possessed, accepted her 
tenderness, and breathed the atmosphere with the quiet en- 
joyment of a tiger licking the blood that dyes his throat. He 
would come to make sure of it with new proofs; he never 
allowed two days to pass without a visit to the Rue Joubert. 

“At that time the rascal possessed something like eighteen 
hundred thousand francs; money must have weighed very 
little with him in the question of marriage; and he had not 
merely been proof against Malvina, he had resisted the Barons 
de Nucingen and de Rastignac; though both of them had set 
him galloping at the rate of seventy-five leagues a day, with 
outriders, regardless of expense, through mazes of their cun- 
ning devices—and with never a clue of thread. 

“Godefroid could not refrain from saying a word to his 
future sister-in-law as to her ridiculous position between a 
banker and an attorney. 

“ “You mean to read me a lecture on the subject of Ferdi- 
nand,’ she said frankly, ‘to know the secret between us. Dear 
Godefroid, never mention this again. Ferdinand’s birth, an- 
tecedents, and fortune count for nothing in this, so you may 
think it is something extraordinary.’ A few days afterwards, 
however, Malvina took Godefroid apart to say, ‘I do not think 
that Desroches is sincere’ (such is the instinct of love) ; ‘he 
would like to marry me, and he is paying court to some trades- 
man’s daughter as well. I should very much like to know 
whether I am a second shift, and whether marriage is a mat- 
ter of money with him.’ The fact was that Desroches, deep as 
he was, could not make out du Tillet, and was afraid that he 
might marry Malvina. So the fellow had secured his retreat. 
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His position was intolerable, he was scarcely paying his ex- 
penses and interest on the debt. Women understand 
nothing of these things; for them, love is always a million- 
aire.” 

“But since neither du Tillet nor Desroches married her, 
just explain Ferdinand’s motive,” said Finot. 

“Motive?” repeated Bixiou; “why, this. General Rule: 
A girl that has once given away her slipper, even if she re- 
fused it for ten years, is never married by the man who——” 

“Bosh!” interrupted Blondet, “one reason for loving is the 
fact that one has loved. His motive? Here it is. General Rule: 
Do not marry as a sergeant when some day you may be Duke 
of Dantzig and Marshal of France. Now, see what a match 
du Tillet has made since then. He married one of the Comte 
de Granville’s daughters, into one of the oldest families in 
the French magistracy.” 

“Desroches’ mother had a friend, a druggist’s wife,” con- 
tinued Bixiou. “Said druggist had retired with a fat for- 
tune. These druggist folk have absurdly crude notions; by 
way of giving his daughter a good education, he had sent her 
to a boarding-school! Well, Matifat meant the girl to marry 
well, on the strength of two hundred thousand francs, good 
hard coin with no scent of drugs about it.” 

“Florine’s Matifat?” asked Blondet. 

“Well, yes. Lousteau’s Matifat; ours, in fact. The Mati- 
fats, even then lost to us, had gone to live in the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi, as far as may be from the Rue des Lombards, 
where their money was made. For my own part, I had culti- 
vated those Matifats. While I served my time in the galleys 
of the law, when I was cooped up for eight hours out of the 
twenty-four with nincompoops of the first water, I saw queer 
characters enough to convince myself that all is ‘not dead- 
level even in obscure places, and that in the flattest inanity 
you may chance upon an angle. Yes, dear boy, such and 
such a philistine is to such another as Raphael is to Natoire. 

“Mme. Desroches, the widowed mother, had long ago 
planned this marriage for her son, in spite of a tremendous 
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obstacle which took the shape of one Cochin, Matifat’s part- 
ner’s son, a young clerk in the adult department. M. and 
Mme. Matifat were of the opinion that an attorney’s position 
‘gave some guarantee for a wife’s happiness,’ to use their 
own expression ; and as for Desroches, he was prepared to fall 
in with his mother’s views in case he could do no better for 
himself. Wherefore, he kept up his acquaintance with the 
druggists in the Rue du Cherche-Midi. 

“To put another kind of happiness before you, you should 
have a description of these shopkeepers, male and female. 
They rejoiced in the possession of a handsome ground floor 
and a strip of garden; for amusement, they watched a little 
squirt of water, no bigger than a cornstalk, perpetually rising 
and falling upon a small round freestone slab in the middle 
of a basin some six feet across; they would rise early of a 
morning to see if the plants in the garden had grown in the 
night; they had nothing to do, they were restless, they dressed 
for the sake of dressing, bored themselves at the theatre, and 
were for ever going to and fro between Paris and Luzarches, 
where they had a country house. I have dined there. 

“Once they tried to quiz me, Blondet. I told them a 
long-winded story that lasted from nine o’clock till mid- 
night, one tale inside another. I had just brought my twenty- 
ninth personage upon the scene (the newspapers have plagiar- 
ized with their ‘continued in our next’), when old Matifat, 
who as host still held out, snored like the rest, after blinking 
for five minutes. Next day they all complimented me upon 
the ending of my tale! 

“These tradespeople’s society consisted of M. and Mme. 
Cochin, Mme. Desroches, and a young Popinot, still in the 
drug busjness, who used to bring them news of the Rue des 
Lombards. (You know him, Finot.) Mme. Matifat loved 
the arts; she bought lithographs, chromo-lithographs, and 
colored prints,—all the cheapest things she could lay her 
hands on. The Sieur Matifat amused himself by looking 
into new business speculations, investing a little capital now 
and again for the sake of the excitement. Florine had cured 
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him of his taste for the Regency style of thing. One saying 
of his will give you some idea of the depths in my Matifat. 
‘Art thou going to bed, my nieces?’ he used to say when he 
wished them good-night, because (as he explained) he was 
afraid of hurting their feelings with the more formal ‘you.’ 

“The daughter was a girl with no manner at all. She 
looked rather like a superior sort of housemaid. She could 
get through a sonata, she wrote a pretty English hand, knew 
French grammar and orthography—a complete commercial 
education, in short. She was impatient enough to be married 
and leave the paternal roof, finding it as dull at home as a 
lieutenant finds the nightwatch at sea; at the same time, it 
should be said that her watch lasted through the whole 
twenty-four hours. Desroches or Cochin junior, a notary 
or a lifeguardsman, or a sham English lord,—any husband 
would have suited her. As she so obviously knew nothing of 
life, I took pity upon her, I determined to reveal the great 
secret of it. But, pooh! the Matifats shut their doors on me. 
The bourgeois and I shall never understand each other.” 

“She married General Gouraud,” said Finot. 

“Tn forty-eight hours, Godefroid de Beaudenord, late of the 
diplomatic corps, saw through the Matifats and their nefari- 
ous designs,” resumed Bixiou. “Rastignac happened to be 
chatting with the frivolous Baroness when Godefroid came in 
to give his report to Malvina. A word here and there reached 
his ear; he guessed the matter on foot, more particularly from 
Malvina’s look of satisfaction that it was as she had suspected. 
Then Rastignac actually stopped on till two o’clock in the 
morning. And yet there are those that call him selfish! 
Beaudenord took his departure when the Baroness went to bed. 

“As soon as Rastignac was left alone with Malvina, he 
spoke in a fatherly, good-humored fashion. ‘Dear child, 
please to bear in mind that a poor fellow, heavy with sleep, has 
been drinking tea to keep himself awake till two o’clock in 
the morning, all for a chance of saying a solemn word of ad- 
vice to you—Marry! Do not be too particular; do not brood 
over your feelings ; never mind the sordid schemes of men that 
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have one foot here and another in the Matifats’ house; do not 
stop to think at all: Marry !—When a girl marries, it means 
that the man whom she marries undertakes to maintain her 
in a more or less good.position in life, and at any rate her 
comfort is assured. I know the world. Girls, mammas, and 
grandmammas are all of them hypocrites when they fly off 
into sentiment over a question of marriage. Nobody really 
thinks of anything but a good position. If a mother marries 
her daughter well, she says that she has made an excellent 
bargain.” Here Rastignac unfolded his theory of marriage, 
which to his way of thinking is a business arrangement, with 
a view to making life tolerable; and ended up with, ‘I do not 
ask to know your secret, Malvina; I know it already. Men 
talk things over among themselves, just as you women talk 
after you leave the dinner-table. This is all I have to say: 
Marry. If you do not, remember that I begged you to marry, 
here, in this room, this evening ! 

“There was a certain ring in Rastignac’s voice which com- 
pelled, not attention, but reflection. There was something 
startling in his insistence; something that went, as Rastignac 
meant that it should, to the quick of Malvina’s intelligence. 
She thought over the counsel again next day, and vainly 
asked herself why it had been given.” 

Couture broke in. “In all these tops that you have set 
spinning, I see nothing at all like the beginnings of Rasti- 
gnac’s fortune,” said he. “You apparently take us for Mati- 
fats multiplied by half-a-dozen bottles of champagne.” 

“We are just coming to it,’ returned Bixiou. “You have 
followed the course of all the rivulets which make up that 
forty thousand livres a year which so many people envy. By 
this time Rastignac held the threads of all these lives in his 
hand.” 

“Desroches, the Matifats, Beaudenord, the d’Aldriggers, 
d’Aiglemont ?” 

“Yes, and a hundred others,” assented Bixiou. 

“Oh, come now, how?” cried Finot. “I know a few things, 
but I cannot see a glimpse of an answer to this riddle.” 
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“Blondet has roughly given you the account of Nucingen’s 
first two suspensions of payment; now for the third, with 
full details—After the peace of 1815, Nucingen grasped an 
idea which some of us only fully understood later, to wit, that 
capital is a power only when you are very much richer than 
other people. In his own mind, he was jealous of the Roths- 
childs. He had five millions of francs, he wanted ten. He 
knew a way to make thirty millions with ten, while with five 
he could only make fifteen. So he made up his mind to 
operate a third suspension of payment. About that time, 
the great man hit on the idea of indemnifying his creditors 
with paper of purely fictitious value and keeping their coin. 
On the market, a great idea of this sort is not expressed in 
precisely this cut-and-dried way. Such an arrangement con- 
sists in giving a lot of grown-up children a small pie in ex- 
change for a gold piece; and, like children of a smaller growth, 
they prefer the pie to the gold piece, not suspecting that they 
might have a couple of hundred pies for it.” 

“What is all this about, Bixiou?” cried Couture. “Noth- 
ing more bond fide. Not a week passes but pies are offered 
to the public for a louis. But who compels the public to take 
them? Are they not perfectly free to make inquiries?” 

“You would rather have it made compulsory to take up 
shares, would you?” asked Blondet. 

“No,” said Finot. ‘Where would the talent come in?” 

“Very good for Finot.” 

“Who put him up to it?” asked Couture. 

“The fact was,’ continued Bixiou, “that Nucingen had 
twice had the luck to present the public (quite unintention- 
ally) with a pie that turned out to be worth more than the 
money he received for it. That unlucky good luck gave him 
qualms of conscience. A course of such luck is fatal to a man 
in the long run. This time he meant to make no mistake 
of this sort ; he waited ten years for an opportunity of issuing 
negotiable securities which should seem on the face of it to be 
worth something, while as a matter of fact ‘i 

“But if you look at banking in that light,” broke in Cou- 
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ture, “no sort of business would be possible. More than one 
bond fide banker, backed up by a bond fide government, has 
induced the hardest-headed men on ’Change to take up stock 
which was bound to fall-within a given time. You have seen 
better than that. Have you not seen stock created with the 
concurrence of a government to pay the interest upon older 
stock, so as to keep things going and tide over the difficulty ? 
These operations were more or less like Nucingen’s settle- 
ments.” 

“The thing may look queer on a small scale,” said Blondet, 
“but on a large we call it finance. There are high-handed 
proceedings criminal between man and man that amount to 
nothing when spread out over any number of men, much as 
a drop of prussic acid becomes harmless in a pail of water. 
You take a man’s life, you are guillotined. But if, for 
any political conviction whatsoever, you take five hundred 
lives, political crimes are respected. You take five thousand 
francs out of my desk; to the hulks you go. But with a sop 
cleverly pushed into the jaws of a thousand speculators, you 
can cram the stock of any bankrupt republic or monarchy 
down their throats; even if the loan has been floated, as 
Couture says, to pay the interest on that very same national 
debt. Nobody can complain. These are the real principles 
of the present Golden Age.” 

“When the stage machinery is so huge,” continued Bixiou, 
“a good many puppets are required. In the first place, Nu- 
cingen had purposely and with his eyes open invested his five 
millions in an American investment, foreseeing that the 
profits would not come in until it was too late. The firm of 
Nucingen deliberately emptied its coffers. Any liquidation 
ought to be brought about naturally. In deposits belonging 
to private individuals and other investments, the firm pos- 
sessed about six millions of capital altogether. Among those 
private individuals was the Baroness d’Aldrigger with her 
three hundred thousand francs, Beaudenord with four hun- 
dred thousand, d’Aiglemont with a million, Matifat with 
three hundred thousand, Charles Grandet (who married Mlle. 
d’Aubrion) with half a million, and so forth, and so forth. 
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“Now, if Nucingen had himself brought out a joint-stock 
company, with the shares of which he proposed to indemnify 
his creditors after more or less ingenious manceuvring, he 
might perhaps have been suspected. He set about it more 
cunningly than that. He made some one else put up the ma- 
chinery that was to play the part of the Mississippi scheme 
in Law’s system. Nucingen can make the longest-headed 
men work out his schemes for him without confiding a word 
to them; it is his peculiar talent. Nucingen just let fall a 
hint to du Tillet of the pyramidal, triumphant notion of 
bringing out a joint-stock enterprise with capital sufficient 
to pay very high dividends for a time. Tried for the first 
time, in days when noodles with capital were plentiful, the 
plan was pretty sure to end in a run upon the shares, and con- 
sequently in a profit for the banker that issued them. You 
must remember that this happened in 1826. 

“Du Tillet, struck though he was by an idea both pregnant 
and ingenious, naturally bethought himself that if the enter- 
prise failed, the blame must fall upon somebody. For which 
reason, it occurred to him to put forward a figurehead director 
in charge of his commercial machinery. At this day you 
know the secret of the firm of Claparon and Company, found- 
ed by du Tillet, one of the finest inventions as 

“Yes,” said Blondet, “the responsible editor in business 
matters, the instigator, and scapegoat; but we know better 
than that nowadays. We put, ‘Apply at the offices of the 
Company, such and such a number, such and such a street,’ 
where the public find a staff of clerks in green caps, about as 
pleasing to behold as broker’s men.” 

“Nucingen,” pursued Bixiou, “had supported the firm of 
Charles Claparon and Company with all his credit. There 
were markets in which you might safely put a million francs’ 
worth of Claparon’s paper. So du Tillet proposed to bring 
his firm of Claparon to the fore. So said, so done. In 1825 
the shareholder was still an unsophisticated being. There 
was no such thing as cash lying at call. Managing directors 
did not pledge themselves not to put their own shares upon 
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the market; they kept no deposit with the Bank of France; 
they guaranteed nothing. They did not even condescend 
to explain to shareholders the exact limits of their liabilities 
when they informed them that the directors, in their good- 
ness, refrained from asking any more than a thousand, or five 
hundred, or even two hundred and fifty francs. It was not 
given out that the experiment in wre publico was not meant 
to last for more than seven, five, or even three years, so that 
shareholders would not have long to wait for the catastrophe. 
It was in the childhood of the art. Promoters did not even 
publish the gigantie prospectuses with which they stimulate 
the imagination, and at the same time make demands for 
money of all and sundry.” 

“That only comes when nobody wishes to part with money,” 
said Couture. 

“In short, there was no competition in investments,” con- 
tinued Bixiou. ‘“Papier-maché manufacturers, cotton print- 
ers, zinc-rollers, theatres, and newspapers as yet did not hurl 
themselves like hunting dogs upon their quarry—the expiring 
shareholder. ‘Nice things in shares,’ as Couture says, put 
thus artlessly before the public, and backed up by the opin- 
ions of experts (‘the princes of science’), were negotiated 
shamefacedly in the silence and shadow of the Bourse. Lynx- 
eyed speculators used to execute (financially speaking) the 
air Calumny out of The Barber of Seville. They went about 
piano, piano, making known the merits of the concern through 
the medium of stock-exchange gossip. They could only ex- 
ploit the victim in his own house, on the Bourse, or in com- 
pany; so they reached him by means of the skilfully created 
rumor which grew till it reached a tutti of a quotation in four 
figures . 

“And as we can say anything among ourselves,” said Cou- 
ture, “T will go back to the last subject.” 

“Vous étes orfevre, Monsieur Josse!” cried Finot. 

“Finot will always be classic, constitutional, and pedantic,” 
commented Blondet. 
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“Yes,” rejoined Couture, on whose account Cérizet had just 
been condemned on a criminal charge. “I maintain that 
the new way is infinitely less fraudulent, less ruinous, more 
straightforward than the old. Publicity means time for re- 
flection and inquiry. If here and there a shareholder is 
taken in, he has himself to blame, nobody sells him a pig in 
a poke. The manufacturing industry . 

“Ah!” exclaimed Bixiou, “here comes industry: i 

a is a gainer by it,” continued Couture, taking no 
notice of the interruption. “Every government that meddles 
with commerce and cannot leave it free, sets about an ex- 
pensive piece of folly; State interference ends in a maximum 
or a monopoly. To my thinking, few things can be more in 
conformity with the principles of free trade than joint-stock 
companies. State interference means that you try to regu- 
late the relations of principal and interest, which is absurd. 
In business, generally speaking, the profits are in proportion 
to the risks. What does it matter to the State how money 
is set circulating, provided that it is always in circulation? 
What does it matter who is rich or who is poor, provided that 
there is a constant quantity of rich people to be taxed? Joint- 
stock companies, limited liability companies, every sort of en- 
terprise that pays a dividend, has been carried on for twenty 
years in England, commercially the first country in the world. 
Nothing passes unchallenged there; the Houses of Parlia- 
ment hatch some twelve hundred laws every session, yet no 
member of Parliament has ever yet raised an objection to the 
system : ; 

“A cure for plethora of the strong box. Purely vegetable 
remedy,” put in Bixiou, “les carottes’ (gambling specula- 
tion). 

“Look here!” cried Couture, firing up at this. “You have 
ten thousand francs. You invest it in ten shares of a thou- 
sand francs each in ten different enterprises. You are 
swindled nine times out of the ten—as a matter of fact you 
are not, the public is a match for anybody, but say that you are 
swindled, and only one affair turns out well (by accident !— 
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oh, granted!—it was not done on purpose—there, chaff 
away!). Very well, the punter that has the sense to divide 
up his stakes in this way hits on a splendid investment, like 
those did who took shares in the Wortschin mines. Gentle- 
men, let us admit among ourselves that those who call out are 
hypocrites, desperately vexed because they have no good ideas 
of their own, and neither power to advertise nor skill to ex- 
ploit a business. You will not have long to wait for proof. 
In a very short time you will see the aristocracy, the court, 
and public men descend into speculation in serried columns ; 
you will see that their claws are longer, their morality more 
crooked than ours, while they have not our good points. What 
a head a man must have if he has to found a business in 
times when the shareholder is as covetous and keen as the in- 
ventor! What a great magnetizer must he be that can create 
a Claparon and hit upon expedients never tried before! Do 
you know the moral of it all? Our age is no better than we 
are; we live in an era of greed; no one troubles himself about 
the intrinsic value of a thing if he can only make a profit on 
it by selling it to somebody else; so he passes it on to his 
neighbor. The shareholder that thinks he sees a chance of 
making money is just as covetous as the founder that offers 
him the opportunity of making it.” 

“TIsn’t he fine, our Couture? Isn’t he fine?” exclaimed 
Bixiou, turning to Blondet. “He will ask us next to erect 
statues to him as a benefactor of the species.” 

“It would lead people to conclude that the fool’s money 
is the wise man’s patrimony by divine right,” said Blondet. 

“Gentlemen,” cried Couture, “let us have our laugh out 
here to make up for all the times when we must listen gravely 
to solemn nonsense justifying laws passed on the spur of the 
moment.” 

“He is right,” said Blondet. “What times we live in, 
gentlemen! When the fire of intelligence appears among us, 
it is promptly quenched by haphazard legislation. Almost 
all our lawgivers come up from little parishes where they 
studied human nature through the medium of the newspapers ; 
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forthwith they shut down the safety-valve, and when the ma- 
chinery blows up there is weeping and gnashing of teeth! 
We do nothing nowadays but pass penal laws and levy taxes. 
Will you have the sum of it all?—There is no religion left in 
the State !” 

“Oh, bravo, Blondet!” cried Bixiou, “thou hast set thy 
finger on the weak spot. Meddlesome taxation has lost us 
more victories here in France than the vexatious chances of 
war. I once spent seven years in the hulks of a government 
department, chained with bourgeois to my bench. There 
was a clerk in the office, a man with a head on his shoulders; 
he had set his mind upon making a sweeping reform of the 
whole fiscal system—ah, well, we took the conceit out of him 
nicely. France might have been too prosperous, you know; 
she might have amused herself by conquering Europe again; 
we acted in the interests of the peace of nations. I slew 
Rabourdin with a caricature.”* 

“By religion I do not mean cant; I use the word in its wide 
political sense,” rejoined Blondet. 

“Explain your meaning,” said Finot. 

“Here it is,” returned Blondet. “There has been a good 
deal said about affairs at Lyons; about the Republic cannon- 
aded in the streets; well, there was not a word of truth in it 
all. The Republic took up the riots, just as an insurgent 
snatches up a rifle. The truth is queer and profound, I can 
tell you. The Lyons trade is a soulless trade. They will 
not weave a yard of silk unless they have the order and are 
sure of payment. If orders fall off, the workmen may starve ; 
they can scarcely earn a living, convicts are better off. After 
the Revolution of July, the distress reached such a pitch that 
the Lyons weavers—the canuts, as they call them—hoisted the 
flag, ‘Bread or Death!’ a proclamation of a kind which com- 
pels the attention of a government. It was really brought 
about by the cost of living at Lyons; Lyons must build 
theatres and become a metropolis, forsooth, and the octroi 
duties accordingly were insanely high. The Republicans got 
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wind of this bread riot, they organized the canuts in two 
camps, and fought among themselves. Lyons had her Three 
Days, but order was restored, and the silk weavers went back 
to their dens. Hitherto the canut had been honest; the silk 
for his work was weighed out to him in hanks, and he brought 
back the same weight of woven tissue; now he made up his 
mind that the silk merchants were oppressing him; he put 
honesty out at the door and rubbed oil on his fingers. He 
still brought back weight for weight, but he sold the silk 
represented by the oil; and the French silk trade has suffered 
from a plague of ‘greased silks,’ which might have ruined 
Lyons and a whole branch of French commerce. The masters 
and the government, instead of removing the causes of the 
evil, simply drove it in with a violent external application. 
They ought to have sent a clever man to Lyons, one of those 
men that are said to have no principle, an Abbé Terray; but 
they looked at the affair from a military point of view. The 
result of the troubles is a gros de Naples at forty sous per 
yard; the silk is sold at this day, I dare say, and the masters 
no doubt have hit upon some new check upon the men. This 
method of manufacturing without looking ahead ought never 
to have existed in the country where one of the greatest 
citizens that France has ever known ruined himself to keep 
six thousand weavers in work without orders. Richard Le- 
noir fed them, and the government was thickheaded enough 
to allow him to suffer from the fall of the prices of textile 
fabrics brought about by the Revolution of 1814. Richard 
Lenoir is the one case of a merchant that deserves a statue. 
And yet the subscription set on foot for him has no sub- 
scribers, while the fund for General Foy’s children reached 
a million francs. Lyons has drawn her own conclusions; 
she knows France, she knows that there is no religion left. 
The story of Richard Lenoir is one of those blunders which 
Fouché condemned as worse than a crime.” 

“Suppose that there is a tinge of charlatanism in the way 
in which concerns are put before the public,” began Couture, 
returning to the charge, “that word charlatanism has come 
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to be a damaging expression, a middle term, as it were, be- 
tween right and wrong; for where, I ask you, does charlatan- 
ism begin? where does it end? what is charlatanism? do me 
the kindness of telling me what it is not. Now for a little 
plain speaking, the rarest social ingredient. A business which 
should consist in going out at night to look for goods to sell 
in the day would be obviously impossible. You find the in- 
stinct of forestalling the market in the very match-seller. 
How to forestall the market—that is the one idea of the so- 
called honest tradesman of the Rue Saint-Denis, as of the 
most brazen-fronted speculator. If stocks are heavy, sell 
you must. If sales are slow, you must tickle your customer ; 
hence the signs of the Middle Ages, hence the modern pros- 
pectus. I do not see a hair’s-breadth of difference between 
attracting custom and forcing your goods upon the consumer. 
It may happen, it is sure to happen, it often happens, that a 
shopkeeper gets hold of damaged goods, for the seller always 
cheats the buyer. Go and ask the most upright folk in Paris— 
the best known men in business, that is—and they will all tri- 
umphantly tell you of dodges by which they passed off stock 
which they knew to be bad upon the public. The well- 
known firm of Minard began by sales of this kind. In the 
Rue Saint-Denis they sell nothing but ‘greased silk’; it is 
all that they can do. The most honest merchants tell you 
in the most candid way that ‘you must get out of a bad bar- 
gain as best you can-—a motto for the most unscrupulous 
rascality. Blondet has given you an account of the Lyons 
affair, its causes and effects, and I proceed in my turn to 
illustrate my theory with an anecdote:—There was once a 
woolen weaver, an ambitious man, burdened with a large 
family of children by a wife too much beloved. He put too 
much faith in the Republic, laid in a stock of scarlet wool, 
and manufactured those red-knitted caps that you may have 
noticed on the heads of all the street urchins in Paris. How 
this came about I am just going to tell you. The Republic 
was beaten. After the Saint-Merri affair the caps were 
quite unsalable. Now, when a weaver finds that besides a 
22 
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wife and children he has some ten thousand red woolen caps 
in the house, and that no hatter will take a single one of them, 
notions begin to pass through his head as fast as if he were 
a banker racking his brains to get rid of ten million francs’ 
worth of shares in some dubious investment. As for this 
Law of the Faubourg, this Nucingen of caps, do you know 
what he did? He went to find a pothouse dandy, one of those 
comic men that drive police sergeants to despair at open-air 
dancing saloons at the barriers; him he engaged to play the 
part of an American captain staying at Meurice’s and buy- 
ing for the export trade. He was to go to some large hatter, 
who still had a cap in his shop window, and ‘inquire for’ ten 
thousand red woolen caps. The hatter, scenting business 
in the wind, hurried round to the woolen weaver and rushed 
upon the stock: After that, no more of the American captain, 
you understand, and great plenty of caps. If you interfere 
with the freedom of trade, because free trade has its drawbacks, 
you might as well tie the hands of justice because a crime 
sometimes goes unpunished, or blame the bad organization of 
society because civilization produces some evils. From the 
caps and the Rue Saint-Denis to joint-stock companies and 
the Bank draw your own conclusions.” 

“A crown for Couture!” said Blondet, twisting a serviette 
into a wreath for his head. “I go further than that, 
gentlemen. If there is a defect in the working hypothesis, 
what is the cause? The law! the whole system of legislation. 
The blame rests with the legislature. The great men of their 
districts are sent up to us by the provinces, crammed with 
parochial notions of right and wrong; and ideas that are in- 
dispensable if you want to keep clear of collisions with justice, 
are stupid when they prevent a man from rising to the height 
at which a maker of the laws ought to abide. Legislation 
may prohibit such and such developments of human passions 
—gambling, lotteries, the Ninons of the pavement, anything 
you please—but you cannot extirpate the passions themselves 
by any amount of legislation. Abolish them, you would 
abolish the society which develops them, even if it does not 
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produce them. The gambling passion lurks, for instance, 
at the bottom of every heart, be it a girl’s heart, a provincial’s, 
a diplomatist’s ; everybody longs to have money without work- 
ing for it; you may hedge the desire about with restrictions, 
but the gambling mania immediately breaks out in another 
form. You stupidly suppress lotteries, but the cook-maid 
pilfers none the less, and puts her ill-gotten gains in the 
savings bank. She gambles with two hundred and fifty frane 
stakes instead of forty sous; joint-stock companies and specu- 
lation take the place of the lottery; the gambling goes on 
without the green cloth, the croupier’s rake is invisible, the 
cheating planned beforehand. The gambling houses are 
closed, the lottery has come to an end; ‘and now,’ ery idiots, 
‘morals have greatly improved in France,’ as if, forsooth, 
they had suppressed the punters. The gambling still goes 
on, only the State makes nothing from it now; and for a tax 
paid with pleasure, it has substituted a burdensome duty. 
Nor is the number of suicides reduced, for the gambler never 
dies, though his victim does.” 

“T am not speaking now of foreign capital lost to France,” 
continued Couture, “nor of the Frankfort lotteries. The 
Convention passed a decree of death against those who hawked 
foreign lottery-tickets, and procureur-syndics used to traffic 
in them. So much for the sense of our legislator and his 
driveling philanthropy. The encouragement given to 
savings banks is a piece of crass political folly. Suppose 
that things take a doubtful turn and people lose confidence, 
the Government will find that they have instituted a queue 
for money, like the queues outside the bakers’ shops. So 
many savings banks, so many riots. Three street boys hoist 
a flag in some corner or other, and you have a revolution 
ready made. 

“But this danger, however great it may be, seems to me less 
to be dreaded than the widespread demoralization. Savings 
banks are a means of inoculating the people, the classes least 
restrained by education or by reason from schemes that are 
tacitly criminal, with the vices bred of self-interest. See 
what comes of philanthropy! 
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“A great politician ought to be without a conscience in 
abstract questions, or he is a bad steersman for a nation. 
An honest politician is a steam-engine with feelings, a 
pilot that would make love at the helm and let the ship go 
down. A prime minister who helps himself to millions but 
makes France prosperous and great is preferable, is he not, 
to a public servant who ruins his country, even though he is 
buried at the public expense? Would you hesitate between 
a Richelieu, a Mazarin, or a Potemkin, each with his hundreds 
of millions of francs, and a conscientious Robert Lindet that 
could make nothing out of assignats and national property, 
or one of the virtuous imbeciles who ruined Louis XVI.? Go 
on, Bixiou.” 

“T will not go into the details of the speculation which we 
owe to Nucingen’s financial genius. It would be the more 
inexpedient because the concern is still in existence and shares 
are quoted on the Bourse. The scheme was so convincing, 
there was such life in an enterprise sanctioned by royal letters 
patent, that though the shares issued at a thousand francs 
fell to three hundred, they rose to seven, and will reach par 
yet, after weathering the stormy years 27, 730, and 732. The 
financial crisis of 1827 sent them down; after the Revolution 
of July they fell flat; but there really is something in the 
affair, Nucingen simply could not invent a bad speculation. 
In short, as several banks of the highest standing have 
been mixed up in the affair, it would be unparliamentary 
to go further into detail. The nominal capital amounted 
to ten millions; the real capital to seven. Three millions 
were allotted to the founders and bankers that brought it out. 
Everything was done with a view to sending up the shares 
two hundred francs during the first six months by the pay- 
ment of a sham dividend. Twenty per cent. on ten millions! 
Du Tillet’s interest in the concern amounted to five hundred 
thousand francs. In the stock-exchange slang of the day, 
this share of the spoils was a ‘sop in the pan. Nucingen, 
with his millions made by the aid of a lithographer’s stone 
and a handful of pink paper, proposed to himself to operate 
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certain nice little shares carefully hoarded in his private office 
till the time came for putting them on the market. The share- 
holders’ money floated the concern, and paid for splendid 
business premises, so they began operations. And Nucingen 
held in reserve founders’ shares in Heaven knows what coal 
and argentiferous lead-mines, also in a couple of canals; the 
shares had been given to him for bringing out the concerns. 
All four were in working order, well got up and popular, for 
they paid good dividends. 

_“Nucingen might, of course, count on getting the 
differences if the shares went up, but this formed no part of 
the Baron’s schemes; he left the shares at sea-level on the 
market to tempt the fishes. 

“So he had massed his securities as Napoleon massed his 
troops, all with a view to suspending payment in the thick 
of the approaching crisis of 1826-27 which revolutionized 
European markets. If Nucingen had had his Prince of 
Wagram, he might have said, like Napoleon from the heights 
of Santon, ‘Make a careful survey of the situation; on such 
and such a day, at such an hour funds will be poured 
in at such a spot.’ But in whom could he confide? Du 
Tillet had no suspicion of his own complicity in Nucingen’s 
plot; and the bold Baron had learned from his previous ex- 
periments in suspensions of payment that he must have some 
man whom he could trust to act at need as a lever upon the 
creditor. Nucingen had never a nephew, he dared not take 
a confidant; yet he must have a devoted and intelligent 
Claparon, a born diplomatist with a good manner, a man 
worthy of him, and fit to take office under government. Such 
connections are not made in a day nor yet ina year. By this 
time Rastignac had been so thoroughly entangled by Nucin- 
gen, that being, like the Prince de la Paix, equally beloved by 
the King and Queen of Spain, he fancied that he (Rastignac) 
had secured a very valuable dupe in Nucingen! For a long 
while he had laughed at a man whose capacities he was unable 
to estimate; he ended in a sober, serious, and devout admira- 
tion of Nucingen, owning that Nucingen really had the power 
which he thought that he himself alone possessed. 
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“From Rastignac’s introduction to society in Paris, he had 
been led to contemn it utterly. From the year 1820 he 
thought, like the Baron, that honesty was a question of ap- 
pearances; he looked upon the world as a mixture of cor- 
ruption and rascality of every sort. If he admitted ex- 
ceptions, he condemned the mass; he put no belief in any vir- 
tue—men did right or wrong, as circumstances decided. His 
worldly wisdom was the work of a moment; he learned his 
lesson at the summit of Pére Lachaise one day when he buried 
a poor, good man there; it was his Delphine’s father, who died 
deserted by his daughters and their husbands, @ dupe of our 
society and of the truest affection. Rastignac then and there 
resolved to exploit this world, to wear full dress of virtue, 
honesty, and fine manners. He was empanoplied in selfish- 
ness. When the young scion of nobility discovered that Nu- 
cingen wore the same armor, he respected him much as some 
knight mounted upon a barb and arrayed in damascened steel 
would have respected an adversary equally well horsed and 
equipped at a tournament in the Middle Ages. But for the 
time he had grown effeminate amid the delights of Capua. 
The friendship of such a woman as the Baronne de Nucin- 
gen is of a kind that sets a man abjuring egoism in all its 
forms. 

“Delphine had been deceived once already; in her first ven- 
ture of the affections she came across a piece of Birmingham 
manufacture, in the shape of the late lamented de Marsay ; 
and therefore she could not but feel a limitless affection for 
a young provincial with all the provincial’s articles of faith. 
Her tenderness reacted upon Rastignac. So by the time that 
Nucingen had put his wife’s friend into the harness in which 
the exploiter always gets the exploited, he had reached the 
precise juncture when he (the Baron) meditated a third sus- 
pension of payment. To Rastignac he confided his position; 
he pointed out to Rastignac a means of making ‘reparation,’ 
As a consequence of his intimacy, he was expected to play the 
part of confederate. ‘The Baron judged it unsafe to com- 
municate the whole of his plot to his conjugal collaborator. 
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Rastignac quite believed in impending disaster; and the Baron 
allowed him to believe further that he (Rastignac) saved the 
shop. 

“But when there are so many threads in a skein, there are 
apt to be knots. Rastignac trembled for Delphine’s money. 
He stipulated that Delphine must be independent and her 
estate separated from her husband’s, swearing to himself that 
he would repay her by trebling her fortune. As, however, 
Rastignaec said nothing of himself, Nucingen begged him to 
take, in the event of success, twenty-five shares of a thousand 
francs in the argentiferous lead-mines, and Eugéne took them 
—not to offend him! Nucingen had put Rastignac up to this 
the day before that evening in the Rue Joubert when our friend 
counseled Malvina to marry. A cold shiver ran through 
Rastignac at the sight of so many happy folk in Paris going 
to and fro unconscious of the impending loss; even so a young 
commander might shiver at the first sight of an army drawn 
up before a battle. He saw the d’Aiglemonts, the d’Aldrig- 
gers, and Beaudenord. Poor little Isaure and Godefroid 
playing at love, what were they but Acis and Galatea under 
the rock which a hulking Polyphemus was about to send 
down upon them ?” 

“That monkey of a Bixiou has something almost like. tal- 
ent,” said Blondet. 

“Oh! so J am not maundering now?” asked Bixiou, en- 
joying his success as he looked round at his surprised auditors. 
—“For two months past,” he continued, “Godefroid had given 
himself up to all the little pleasures of preparation for the 
marriage. At such times men are like birds building nests 
in spring; they come and go, pick up their bits of straw, 
and fly off with them in their beaks to line the nest that is to 
hold a brood of young birds by and by. Isaure’s bridegroom 
had taken a house in the Rue de la Plancher at a thousand 
crowns, a comfortable little house neither too large nor too 
small, which suited them. Every morning he went round 
to take a look at the workmen and to superintend the painters. 
He had introduced ‘comfort’ (the only good thing in England) 
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—heating apparatus to maintain an even temperature all over 
the house; fresh, soft colors, carefully chosen furniture, 
neither too showy nor too much in the fashion; spring-blinds 
fitted to every window inside and out; silver plate and new 
carriages. He had seen to the stables, coach-house, and 
harness-room, where Toby Joby Paddy floundered and fidget- 
ed about like a marmot let loose, apparently rejoiced to know 
that there would be women about the place and a ‘lady’! This 
fervent passion of a man that sets up housekeeping, choosing 
clocks, going to visit his betrothed with his pockets full of 
patterns of stuffs, consulting her as to the bedroom furniture, 
going, coming, and trotting about, for love’s sake,—all this, 
I say, is a spectacle in the highest degree calculated to rejoice 
the hearts of honest people, especially tradespeople. And as 
nothing pleases folk better than the marriage of a good-looking 
young fellow of seven-and-twenty and a charming girl of 
nineteen that dances admirably well, Godefroid in his per- 
plexity over the corbeille asked Mme. de Nucingen and Ras- 
tignac to breakfast with him and advise him on this all-im- 
portant point. He hit likewise on the happy idea of asking 
his cousin d’Aiglemont and his wife to meet them, as well as 
Mme. de Sérizy. Women of the world are ready enough to 
join for once in an improvised breakfast-party at a bach- 
elor’s rooms.” 

“Tt is their way of playing truant,” put in Blondet. 

“Of course they went over the new house,” resumed Bixiou. 
“Married women relish these little expeditions as ogres relish 
warm flesh; they feel young again with the young bliss, un- 
spoiled as yet by fruition. Breakfast was served in Gode- 
froid’s sitting-room, decked out like a troop horse for a fare- 
well to bachelor life. There were dainty little dishes such as 
women love to devour, nibble at, and sip of a morning, when 
they are usually alarmingly hungry and horribly afraid to con- 
fess to it. It would seem that a woman compromises herself 
by admitting that she is hangry.—‘Why have you come alone ?” 
inquired Godefroid when Rastignac appeared.—Mme. de Nu- 
cingen is out of spirits; I will tell you all about it,’ answered 
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Rastignac, with the air of a man whose temper has been tried. 
—‘A quarrel?’ hazarded Godefroid.—‘No.’—At four o’clock 
the women took flight for the Bois de Boulogne; Rastignac 
stayed in the room and looked out of the window, fixing his 
melancholy gaze upon Toby Joby Paddy, who stood, his arms 
crossed in Napoleonic fashion, audaciously posted in front of 
Beaudenord’s cab horse. The child could only control the 
animal with his shrill little voice, but the horse was afraid of 
Joby Toby. 

“Well, began Godefroid, ‘what is the matter with you, my 
dear fellow? You look gloomy and anxious; your gaiety is 
forced. You are tormented by incomplete happiness. It is 
wretched, and that is a fact, when one cannot marry the 
woman one loves at the mayor’s office and the church.’ 

“Have you courage to hear what I have to say? I wonder 
whether you will see how much a man must be attached to a 
friend if he can be guilty of such a breach of confidence 
as this for his sake.’ 

“Something in Rastignac’s voice stung like a lash of a whip. 

““What? asked Godefroid de Beaudenord, turning pale. 

“<J was unhappy over your joy; I had not the heart to keep 
such a secret to myself when I saw all these preparations, your 
happiness in bloom.’ 

“Just say it out in three words !’ 

“ «Swear to me on your honor that you will be as silent as 
the grave——’ 

“As the grave, repeated Beaudenord. 

“<That if one of your nearest relatives were concerned in 
this secret, he should not know it.’ 

ce ‘No.’ 

“<Very well. Nucingen started to-night for Brussels. He 
must file his schedule if he cannot arrange a settlement. This 
very morning Delphine petitioned for the separation of her 
estate. You may still save your fortune.’ 

“<“How ?’ faltered Godefroid; the blood turned to ice in his 
veins. 

“Simply write to the Baron de Nucingen, antedating your 
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letter a fortnight, and instruct him to invest all your capital 
in shares.’—Rastignac suggested Claparon and Company, and 
continued—‘You have a fortnight, a month, possibly three 
months, in which to realize and make something; the shares 
are still going up : 

“But d’Aiglemont, who was here at breakfast with us, has 
a million in Nucingen’s bank.’ 

“ Tiook here; I do not know whether there will be enough 
of these shares to cover it; and besides, I am not his friend, 
I cannot betray Nucingen’s confidence. You must not speak 
to @Aiglemont. If you say a word, you must answer to me 
for the consequences.’ 

“Godefroid stood stock still for ten minutes. 

“Do you accept? Yes or no!’ said the inexorable Ras- 
tignac. 

“Godefroid took up the pen, wrote at Rastignac’s dictation, 
and signed his name. 

“ “My poor cousin!’ he cried. 

“Hach for himself, said Rastignac. ‘And there is one 
more settled !’ he added to himself as he left Beaudenord. 

“While Rastignac was manceuvring thus in Paris, imagine 
the state of things on the Bourse. A friend of mine, a pro- 
vincial, a stupid creature, once asked me as we came past the 
Bourse between four and five in the afternoon what all that 
crowd of chatterers was doing, what they could possibly find to 
say to each other, and why they were wandering to and fro 
when business in public securities was over for the day. ‘My 
friend,’ said I, ‘they have made their meal, and now they are 
digesting it; while they digest it, they gossip about their 
neighbors, or there would be no commercial security in Paris. 
Concerns are floated here, such and such a man—Palma, for 
instance, who is something the same here as Sinard at the 
Académie Royale des Sciences—Palma says, “Let the specula- 
tion be made!” and the speculation is made.’ ” 

“What a man that Hebrew is,” put in Blondet; “he has not 
had a university education, but a universal education. And 
universal does not in his case mean superficial; whatever he 
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knows, he knows to the bottom. He has a genius, an intuitive 

faculty for business. He is the oracle of all the lynxes. that 
rule the Paris market ; they will not touch an investment until 
Palma has looked into it. He looks solemn, he listens, 
ponders, and reflects; his interlocutor thinks that after this 
consideration he has come round his man, till Palma says, 
‘This will not do for me.—The most extraordinary thing 
about Palma, to my mind, is the fact that he and Werbrust 
were partners for ten years, and there was never the shadow of 
a disagreement between them.” 

“That is the way with the very strong or the very weak; 
any two between the extremes fall out and lose no time in 
making enemies of each other,” said Couture. 

“Nucingen, you see, had neatly and skilfully put a little 
bombshell under the colonnades of the Bourse, and towards 
four o’clock in the afternoon it exploded.—‘Here is something 
serious; have you heard the news?’ asked du Tillet, drawing 
Werbrust into a corner. ‘Here is Nucingen gone off to Brus- 
sels, and his wife petitioning for the separation of her estate.’ 

“<Are you and he in it together for a liquidation?’ asked 
Werbrust, smiling. 

“No foolery, Werbrust,’ said du Tillet. ‘You know the 
holders of his paper. Now, look here. There is business in it. 
Shares in this new concern of ours have gone up twenty per 
cent already ; they will go up to five-and-twenty by the end of 
the quarter; you know why. They are going to pay a splendid 
dividend.’ 

“Sly dog,’ said Werbrust. ‘Get along with you; you are a 
devil with long and sharp claws, and you have them deep in 
the butter.’ 

“<Just let me speak, or we shall not have time to operate. 
I hit on the idea as soon as I heard the news. I positively 
saw Mme. de Nucingen crying; she is afraid for her fortune.’ 

“ ‘Poor little thing!’ said the old Alsacien Jew, with an 
ironical expression. ‘Well?’ he added, as du Tillet was silent. 

“ ‘Well. At my place I have a thousand shares of a thousand 
francs in our concern; Nucingen handed them over to me to 
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put on the market, do you understand? Good. Now let us 
buy up a million of Nucingen’s paper at a discount of ten or 
twenty per cent, and we shall make a handsome percentage out 
of it. We shall be debtors and creditors both; confusion will 
be worked! But we must set about it carefully, or the holders 
may imagine that we are operating in Nucingen’s interests.’ 

“Then Werbrust understood. He squeezed du Tillet’s hand 
with an expression such as a woman’s face wears when she is 
playing her neighbor a trick. 

“Martin Falleix came up.—‘Well, have you heard the 
news?’ he asked. ‘Nucingen has stopped payment.’ 

“<“Pooh,’ said Werbrust, ‘pray don’t noise it about; give 
those that hold his paper a chance.’ 

“What is the cause of the smash; do you know?’ put in 
Claparon. 

“You know nothing about it,’ said du Tillet. “There isn’t 
any smash. Payment will be made in full. Nucingen will start 
again; I shall find him all the money he wants. I know the 
causes of the suspension. He has put all his capital into Mexi- 
can securities, and they are sending him metal in return; old 
Spanish cannon cast in such an insane fashion that they 
melted down gold and bell-metal and church plate for it, and 
all the wreck of the Spanish dominion in the Indies. The 
specie is slow in coming, and the dear Baron is hard up. That 
is all.’ 

“Tt is a fact,’ said Werbrust ; ‘I am taking his paper myself 
at twenty per cent discount.’ 

“The news spread swift as fire in a straw rick. The most 
contradictory reports got about. But such confidence was felt 
in the firm after the two previous suspensions, that every one 
stuck to Nucingen’s paper. ‘Palma must lend us a hand,’ 
said Werbrust. 

“Now Palma was the Keller’s oracle, and the Kellers were 
brimful of Nucingen’s paper. A hint from Palma would be 
. enough. Werbrust arranged with Palma, and he rang the 
alarm bell. There was a panic next day on the Bourse. The 
Kellers, acting on Palma’s advice, let go Nucingen’s paper 
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at ten per cent of loss; they set the example on ’Change, for 
they were supposed to know very well what they were about. 
Taillefer followed up with three hundred thousand franes at 
a discount of twenty per cent, and Martin Falleix with two 
hundred thousand at fifteen. Gigonnet saw what was going 
on. He helped to spread the panic, with a view to buying 
up Nucingen’s paper himself and making a commission of 
two or three per cent out of Werbrust. 

“Tn a corner of the Bourse he came upon poor Matifat, who 
had three hundred thousand francs in Nucingen’s bank. 
Matifat, ghastly and haggard, beheld the terrible Gigonnet, 
the bill-discounter of his old quarter, coming up to worry him. 
He shuddered in spite of himself. 

“<Things are looking bad. There isacrisison hand. Nu- 
cingen is compounding with his creditors. But this does not 
interest you, Daddy Matifat; you are out of business.’ 

“Oh, well, you are mistaken, Gigonnet ; I am in for three 
hundred thousand francs. I meant to speculate in Spanish 
bonds.’ 

“<Then you have saved your money. Spanish bonds would 
have swept everything away; whereas I am prepared to offer 
you something like fifty per cent for your account with Nu- 
cingen.’ 

“You are very keen about it, it seems to me,” said Matifat. 
‘I never knew a banker yet that paid less than fifty per cent. 
Ah, if it were only a matter of ten per cent of loss— added 
the retired man of drugs. 

“ Well, will you take fifteen ?’ asked Gigonnet. 

“ “You are very keen about it, it seems to me,’ said Matifat. 

“ <Good-night.’ 

“ “Will you take twelve?’ 

“Done, said Gigonnet. 

“Before night two millions had been bought up in the 
names of the three chance-united confederates, and posted by 
du Tillet to the debit side of Nucingen’s account. Next day 
they drew their premium. 

“The dainty little old Baroness d’Aldrigger was at break- 
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fast with her two daughters and Godefroid, when Rastignac 
came in with a diplomatic air to steer the conversation on the 
financial crisis. The Baron de Nucingen felt a lively regard 
for the d’Aldrigger family.; he was prepared, if things went 
amiss, to cover the Baroness’ account with his best securities, 
to wit, some shares in the argentiferous lead-mines, but the 
application must come from the lady. 

“ «Poor Nucingen!’ said the Baroness. ‘What can have be- 
come of him?’ 

““He is in Belgium. His wife is petitioning for a separa- 
tion of her property ; but he has gone to see if he can arrange 
with some bankers to see him through.’ 

“Near me! That reminds me of my poor husband! Dear 
M. de Rastignac, how you must feel this, so attached as you are 
to the house!’ 

“Tf all the indifferent are covered, his persona’ friends 
will be rewarded later on. He will pull through; he is a 
clever man.’ 

“An honest man, above all things,’ said the Baroness. 

“A month later, Nucingen met all his liabilities, with no 
formalities beyond the letters by which creditors signified 
the investments which they preferred to take in exchange for 
their capital; and with no action on the part of other banks 
beyond registering the transfer of Nucingen’s paper for the 
investments in favor. 

“While du Tillet, Werbrust, Claparon, Gigonnet, and others 
that thought themselves clever were fetching in Nucingen’s 
paper from abroad with a premium of one per cent—for it 
was still worth their while to exchange it for securities in a 
rising market—there was all the more talk on the Bourse, 
because there was nothing now to fear. They babbled over 
Nucingen ; he was discussed and judged; they even slandered 
him. His luxurious life, his enterprises! When a man has 
so much on his hands, he overreaches himself, and so forth, 
and so forth. 

“The talk was at its height, when several people were greatly 
astonished to receive letters from Geneva, Basel, Milan, 
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Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, and London, in which their cor- 
respondents, previously advised of the failure, informed them 
that somebody was offering one per cent for Nucingen’s paper! 
“There is something up,’ said the lynxes of the Bourse. 

“The Court meanwhile had granted the application for 
Mme. de Nucingen’s separation as to her estate, and the ques- 
tion became still more complicated. The newspapers an- 
nounced the return of M. le Baron de Nucingen from a jour- 
ney to Belgium; he had been arranging, it was said, with a 
well-known Belgian firm to resume the working of some coal- 
pits in the Bois de Bossut. The Baron himself appeared 
on the Bourse, and never even took the trouble to contradict 
the slanders circulating against him. He scorned to reply 
through the press; he simply bought a splendid estate just 
outside Paris for two millions of francs. Six weeks after- 
wards, the Bordeaux shipping intelligence announced that 
two vessels with cargoes of bullion to the amount of seven 
millions, consigned to the firm of Nucingen, were lying in the 
river. 

“Then it was plain to Palma, Werbrust, and du Tillet that 
the trick had been played. Nobody else was any the wiser. 
The three scholars studied the means by which the great 
bubble had been created, saw that it had been preparing for 
eleven months, and pronounced Nucingen the greatest finan- 
cier in Hurope. 

“Rastignac understood nothing of all this, but he had the 
four hundred thousand francs which Nucingen had allowed 
him to shear from the Parisian sheep, and he portioned his 
sisters. D’Aiglemont, at a hint from his cousin Beaudenord, 
besought Rastignac to accept ten per cent upon his million if 
he would undertake to convert it into shares in a canal which 
is still to make, for Nucingen worked things with the Govern- 
ment to such purpose that the concessionaires find it 
to their interest not to finish their scheme. Charles Grandet 
implored Delphine’s lover to use his interest to secure shares 
for him in exchange for his cash. And altogether Rastignac 
played the part of Law for ten days; he had the prettiest 
duchesses in France praying him to allot shares to them, and 
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to-day the young man very likely has an income of forty thou- 
sand livres, derived in the first instance from the argentiferous 
lead-mines.” 

“If every one was better off, who can have lost?” asked 
Finot. j 

“Hear the conclusion,” rejoined Bixiou. “The Marquis 
d’Aiglemont and Beaudenord (I put them forward as two ex- 
amples out of many, kept their allotted shares, enticed by the 
so-called dividend that fell due a few months afterwards. 
They had another three per cent on their capital, they sang 
Nucingen’s praises, and took his part at a time when every- 
body suspected that he was going bankrupt. Godefroid 
married his beloved Isaure and took shares in the mines to the 
value of a hundred thousand francs. The Nucingens gave a 
ball even more splendid than people expected of them on the 
occasion of the wedding; Delphine’s present to the bride was 
a charming set of rubies. Isaure danced, a happy wife, a girl 
no longer. The little Baroness was more than ever a Shep- 
herdess of the Alps. The ball was at its height when Malvina, 
the Andalouse of Musset’s poem, heard du Tillet’s voice 
drily advising her to take Desroches. Desroches, warmed 
to the right degree by Rastignac and Nucingen, tried to 
come to an understanding financially; but at the first hint of 
shares in the mines for the bride’s portion, he broke off and 
went back to the Matifat’s in the Rue du Cherche-Midi, only 
to find the accursed canal shares which Gigonnet had foisted 
on Matifat in lieu of cash. 

“They had not long to wait for the crash. The firm of 
Claparon did business on too large a scale, the capital was 
locked up, the concern ceased to serve its purposes, or to pay 
dividends, though the speculations were sound. These mis- 
fortunes coincided with the events of 1827. In 1829 it was 
too well known that Claparon was a man of straw set up by 
the two giants; he fell from his pedestal. Shares that had 
fetched twelve hundred and fifty francs fell to four hundred, 
though intrinsically they were worth six. Nucingen, know- 
ing their yalue, bought them up at four. 
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“Meanwhile the little Baroness d’Aldrigger had sold out of 
the mines that paid no dividends, and Godefroid had reinvested 
the money belonging to his wife and her mother in Claparon’s 
concern. Debts compelled them to realize when the shares 
were at their lowest, so that of seven hundred thousand francs 
only two hundred thousand remained. They made a clear- 
ance, and all that was left was prudently invested in 
the three per cents at seventy-five. Godefroid, the sometime 
gay and careless bachelor who had lived without taking 
thought all his life long, found himself saddled with a little 
goose of a wife totally unfitted to bear adversity (indeed, be- 
fore six months were over, he had witnessed the anserine trans- 
formation of his beloved) to say nothing of a mother-in- 
law whose mind ran on pretty dresses while she had not 
bread to eat. The two families must live together to live at 
all. It was only by stirring up all his considerably chilled 
interest that Godefroid got a post in the audit department. 
His friends ?—They were out of town. His relatives ?—All 
astonishment and promises. ‘What! my dear boy! Oh! 
count upon me! Poor fellow!’ and Beaudenord was clean 
forgotten fifteen minutes afterwards. He owed his place 
to Nucingen and de Vandenesse. 

“And to-day these so estimable and unfortunate people 
are living on a third floor (not counting the entresol) in the 
Rue du Mont Thabor. Malvina, the Adolphus’ pearl of a 
granddaughter, has not a farthing. She gives music-lessons, 
not to be a burden upon her brother-in-law. You may see 
a tall, dark, thin, withered woman, like a mummy escaped 
from Passalacqua’s, about afoot through the streets of Paris. 
In 1830 Beaudenord lost his situation just as his wife pre- 
sented him with a fourth child. A family of eight and two 
servants (Wirth and his wife) and an income of eight thou- 
sand livres. And at this moment the mines are paying so 
well, that an original share of a thousand francs brings in a 
dividend of cent per cent. 

“Rastignac and Mme. de Nucingen bought the shares sold 
by the Baroness and Godefroid. The Revolution made a peer 
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of France of Nucingen and a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor. He has not stopped payment since 1830, but still I 
hear that he has something like seventeen millions. He put 
faith in the Ordinances of July, sold out of all his invest- 
ments, and boldly put his money into the funds when the 
three per cents stood at forty-five. He persuaded the 
Tuileries that this was done out of devotion, and about the 
same time he and du Tillet between them swallowed down 
three millions belonging to that great seamp Philippe Bridau. 

“Quite lately our Baron was walking along the Rue de 
Rivoli on his way to the Bois when he met the Baroness d’Al- 
drigger under the colonnade. The little old lady wore a tiny 
green bonnet with a rose-colored lining, a flowered gown, and 
a mantilla; altogether, she was more than ever the Shepherd- 
ess of the Alps. She could no more be made to understand 
the causes of her poverty than the sources of her wealth. As 
she went along, leaning upon poor Malvina, that model of 
heroic devotion, she seemed to be the young girl and Malvina 
the old mother. Wirth followed them, carrying an umbrella. 

“Tere are beoples whose vordune I vound it imbossible to 
make,’ said the Baron, addressing his companion (M. Cointet, 
a cabinet minister). ‘Now dot de baroxysm off brincibles haf 
bassed off, chust reinshtate dot boor Peautenord.’ 

“So Beaudenord went back to his desk, thanks to Nucin- 
gen’s good offices; and the d’Aldriggers extol Nucingen as a 
hero of friendship, for he always sends the little Shepherdess 
of the Alps and her daughters invitations to his balls. No 
creature whatsoever can be made to understand that the Baron 
yonder three times did his best to plunder the public without 
breaking the letter of the law, and enriched people in spite 
of himself. No one has a word to say against him. 
If anybody should suggest that a big capitalist often is 
another word for a cut-throat, it would be a most egregious 
calumny. If stocks rise and fall, if property improves and 
depreciates, the fluctuations of the market are caused by a 
common movement, a something in the air, a tide in the affairs 
of men subject like other tides to lunar influences. The great 
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Arago is much to blame for giving us no scientific theory to 
account for this important phenomenon. The only outcome 
of all this is an axiom which I have never seen anywhere in 
- print i 

“And that is?” 

“The debtor is more than a match for the creditor.” 

“Oh!” said Blondet. “For my own part, all that we have 
been saying seems to me to be a_ paraphrase of the epigram 
in which Montesquieu summed up /’Hsprit des Lois.” 

“What?” said Finot 

“Laws are like spiders’ webs; the big flies get through, 
while the little ones are caught.” 

“Then, what are you for?” asked Finot. 

“For absolute government, the only kind of government 
under which enterprises against the spirit of the law can be 
put down. Yes. Arbitrary rule is the salvation of a coun- 
try when it comes to the support of justice, for the right of 
mercy is strictly one-sided. The king can pardon a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt; he cannot do anything for the victims. The 
letter of the law is fatal to modern society.” 

“Just get that into the electors’ heads!” said Bixiou. 

“Some one has undertaken to do it.” 

“Who 2” | 

“Time. As the Bishop of Leon said,*‘Liberty is ancient, 
but kingship is eternal; any nation in its right mind returns 
to monarchical government in one form or another.’” 

“T say, there was somebody next door,” said Finot, hearing 
us rise to go. 

“There always is somebody next door,” retorted Bixiou. 
“But he must have been drunk.” : 


Paris, November 1837. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


AND OTHER STORIES 


INTRODUCTION 


In hardly any of his books, with the possible exception of 
Eugénie Grandet, does Balzac seem to have taken a greater 
interest than in Le Médecin de Campagne; and the fact of 
this interest, together with the merit and intensity of the 
book in each case, is, let it be repeated, a valid argument 
against those who would have it that there was something 
essentially sinister both in his genius and in his character. 
The Médecin de Campagne was an early book; it was pub- 
lished in 1833, a date of which there is an interesting mark 
in the selection of the name “Evelina,” the name of Madame 
Hanska, whom Balzac had just met, for the lost Jansenist 
love of Benassis; and it had been on the stocks for a consid- 
erable time. It is also noteworthy, as lying almost entirely 
outside the general scheme of the Comédie Humaine as far as 
personages go. Its chief characters in the remarkable, if 
not absolutely impeccable, répertoire of MM. Cerfberr and 
Christophe (they have, a rare thing with them, missed 
Agathe the forsaken mistress) have no references appended to 
their articles, except to the book itself; and I cannot remem- 
ber that any of the more generally pervading dramatis per- 
sone of the Comedy makes even an incidental appearance here. 
The book is as isolated as its scene and subject—I might have 
added, as its own beauty, which is singular and unique, nor 
wholly easy to give a critical account of. The transformation 
of the crétin-haunted desert into a happy valley is in itself 
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a commonplace of the preceding century; it may be found 
several times over in Marmontel’s Contes Morauxz, as well as 
in other places. The extreme minuteness of detail, effective 
as it is in the picture of the house and elsewhere, becomes a 
little tedious even for well-tried and well-affected readers, 
in reference to the exact number of cartwrights and harness- 
makers, and so forth; while the modern reader pure and 
simple, though schooled to endure detail, is schooled 
to endure it only of the ugly. The minor characters 
and episodes, with the exception of the wonderful story 
or legend of Napoleon by Private Goguelat, and the 
private himself, are neither of the first interest, nor always 
carefully worked out: La Fosseuse, for instance, is a very 
tantalizingly unfinished study, of which it is nearly certain 
that Balzac must at some time or other have meant to make 
much more than he has made; Genestas, excellent as far as he 
goes, is not much more than a type; and there is nobody else 
in the foreground at all except the Doctor himself. 

It is, however, beyond all doubt in the very subordination 
of these other characters to Benassis, and in the skilful group- 
ing of the whole as background and adjunct to him, that the 
appeal of the book as art consists. From that point of view 
there are grounds for regarding it as the finest of the au- 
thor’s work in the simple style, the least indebted to super- 
added ornament or to mere variety. The dangerous expedient 
of a réctt, of which the eighteenth-century novelists were so 
fond, has never been employed with more successful effect 
than in the confession of Benassis, at once the climax and the 
centre of the story. And one thing which strikes us im- 
mediately about this confession is the universality of its 
humanity and its strange freedom from merely national limi- 
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tations. To very few French novelists—to few even of those 
who are generally credited with a much softer mould and 
a much purer morality than Balzac is popularly supposed 
to have been able to boast—would inconstancy to a mistress 
have seemed a fault which could be reasonably punished, 
which could be even reasonably represented as having been 
punished in fact, by the refusal of an honest girl’s love in 
the first place. Nor would many have conceived as possible, 
or have been able to represent in lifelike colors, the lifelong 
penance which Benassis imposes on himself. The tragic end, 
indeed, is more in their general way, but they would seldom 
have known how to lead up to it. 

In almost all ways Balzac has saved himself from the 
dangers incident to his plan in this book after a rather mi- 
raculous fashion. The Goguelat myth may seem discon- 
nected, and he did as a matter of fact once publish it sep- 
arately ; yet it sets off (in the same sort of felicitous manner 
of which Shakespeare’s clown-scenes and others are the capital 
examples in literature) both the slightly matter-of-fact de- 
tails of the beatification of the valley and the various minute 
sketches of places and folk, and the almost superhuman 
goodness of Benassis, and his intensely and piteously human. 
suffering and remorse. It is like the red cloak in a group; 
it lights, warms, inspirits the whole picture. 

And perhaps the most remarkable thing of all is the way 
in which Balzac in this story, so full of goodness of feeling, 
of true religion (for if Benassis is not an ostensible practiser 
of religious rites, he avows his orthodoxy in theory, and more 
than justifies it in practice), has almost entirely escaped 
the sentimentality plus unorthodoxy of similar work in the 
eighteenth century, and the sentimentality plus ortho- 
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doxy of similar work in the nineteenth. Benassis 
no doubt plays Providence in a manner and with a 
success which it is rarely given to mortal man to achieve; 
but we do not feel either the approach to sham, or 
the more than approach to gush, with which similar han- 
dling on the part of Dickens too often affects some of us. 
The sin and the punishment of the Doctor, the thoroughly 
human figures of Genestas and the rest, save the situation 
from this and other drawbacks. We are not in the Cockaigne 
of perfectibility, where Marmontel and Godwin disport them- 
selves; we are in a very practical place, where time-bargains 
in barley are made, and you pay the respectable, if not lavish, 
board of ten francs per day for entertainment to man and 
beast. 

And yet, explain as we will, there will always remain 
something inexplicable in the appeal of such a book as the 
Médecin de Campagne. This helps, and that, and the other; 
we can see what change might have damaged the effect, and 
what have endangered it altogether. We must, of course, ac- 
knowledge that as it is there are longueurs, intrusion of Saint 
Simonian jargon, passages of galimatias and of preaching. 
But of what in strictness produces the good effect we can only 
say one thing, and that is, it was the genius of Balzac work- 
ing as it listed and as it knew how to work. 

The book was originally published by Mme. Delaunay in 
September 1833 in two volumes and thirty-six chapters with 
headings. Next year it was republished in four volumes by 
Werdet, and the last fifteen chapters were thrown together 
into four. In 1836 it reappeared with dedication and date, 
but with the divisions further reduced to seven; being those 
which here appear, with the addition of two, “La Fosseuse” 
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and “Propos de Braves Gens” between “A Travers Champs” 
and “Le Napoléon du Peuple.” These two were removed in 
1839, when it was published in a single volume by Charpen- 
tier. In all these issues the book was independent. It became 
a “Scéne de la Vie de Campagne” in 1846, and was then 
admitted into the Comédie. The separate issues of Gogue- 
lat’s story referred to above made their appearance first 
in L’Europe Inttératre for June 19, 1833 (before the book 
form), and then with the imprint of a sort of syndicate of 
publishers in 1842. 


La Vendetta, which, with Le Colonel Chabert, it has been 
found expedient to include in this volume, while having the 
advantage of a forcible plot, might have been written on so 
well-known a donnée by many persons besides Balzac. It hap- 
pens, moreover, to contrast most unfortunately with the terri- 
ble and exquisite perfection of Mérimée’s “Mateo Falcone.” It 
ranked from the first edition of Scénes de la Vie Privée with 
the “Cat and Racket” group; but unlike those previously 
mentioned, it had obtained an earlier separate publication in 
part. For it is one of those stories which Balzac originally 
divided into chapters, and afterwards printed without them. 
The first of these, which appeared in the Silhouette of April 
1830, was entitled “L’Atelier,’ and the others were “La 
Désobéissance,” “Le Mariage,” and “Le Chatiment.” 

Le Colonel Chabert, which would well have deserved a 
place in the Scénes de la Vie Militaire, so scantily represented 
in the Comédie, has attractions of its own. It reminds us of 
Balzac’s sojourn in the tents of Themis, and of the knowledge 
that he brought therefrom; it gives an example of his affec- 
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tion for the idée fixe, for the man with a mania; and it is also 
no inconsiderable example of his pathos. 

Like La Vendetta, but to a better degree, Le Colonel 
Chabert is a capital example of Balzac’s mania for “pulling 
about” his stories. It is as old as the spring of 1832, when 
it appeared in the Artiste, with the title of La Transaction, 
and in four parts. Before the year was out, it formed part 
of a collection of tales called Le Salmigondis, but was now 
called Le Comte Chabert. In 1835 it became a Scéne de la 
Vie Parisienne (the Comédie was not yet) as La Comtesse a 
deux Maris, and in three parts. It was shifted to the Vie 
Privée afterwards, with its present title and no divisions; 
and Balzac, for some reason, altered the date from 1832 to 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


“For a wounded heart—shadow and silence.” 
To my Mother. 
I. 
THE COUNTRYSIDE AND THE MAN 


On a lovely spring morning in the year 1829, a man of fifty 
or thereabouts was wending his way on horseback along the 
mountain road that leads to a large village near the Grande 
Chartreuse. This village is the market town of a populous 
canton that lies within the limits of a valley of some consid- 
erable length. The melting of the snows had filled the 
boulder-strewn bed of the torrent (often dry) that flows 
through this valley, which is closely shut in between two 
parallel mountain barriers, above which the peaks of Savoy 
and of Dauphiné tower on every side. 

All the scenery of the country that lies between the chain 
of the two Mauriennes is very much alike; yet here in the 
district through which the stranger was traveling there are 
soft undulations of the land, and varying effects of light 
which might be sought for elsewhere in vain. Sometimes 
the valley, suddenly widening, spreads out a soft irregularly- 
shaped carpet of grass before the eyes; a meadow constantly 
watered by the mountain streams that keep it fresh and green 
at all seasons of the year. Sometimes a roughly-built sawmill 
appears in a picturesque position, with its stacks of long pine 
trunks with the bark peeled off, and its mill stream, brought 
from the bed of the torrent in great square wooden pipes, 
with masses of dripping filament issuing from every crack. 
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Little cottages, scattered here and there, with their gardens 
full of blossoming fruit trees, call up the ideas that are 
aroused by the sight of industrious poverty ; while the thought 
of ease, secured after long years of toil, is suggested by some 
larger houses farther on, with their red roofs of flat round 
tiles, shaped like the scales of a fish. There is no door, 
moreover, that does not duly exhibit a basket in which the 
cheeses are hung up to dry. Every roadside and every croft 
is adorned with vines; which here, as in Italy, they train to 
grow about dwarf elm trees, whose leaves are stripped off to 
feed the cattle. 

Nature, in her caprice, has brought the sloping hills on 
either side so near together in some places, that there is no 
room for fields, or buildings, or peasants’ huts. Nothing lies 
between them but the torrent, roaring over its waterfalls be- 
tween two lofty walls of granite that rise above it, their sides 
covered with the leafage of tall beeches and dark fir trees to 
the height of a hundred feet. The trees, with their different 
kinds of foliage, rise up straight and tall, fantastically col- 
ored by patches of lichen, forming magnificent colonnades, 
with a line of straggling hedgerow of guelder rose, briar rose, 
box and arbutus above and below the roadway at their feet. 
The subtle perfume of this undergrowth was mingled just 
then with scents from the wild mountain region and with the 
aromatic fragrance of young larch shoots, budding poplars, 
and resinous pines. 

Here and there a wreath of mist about the heights some- 
times hid and sometimes gave glimpses of the gray crags, 
that seemed as dim and vague as the soft flecks of cloud dis- 
persed among them. The whole face of the country changed 
every moment with the changing light in the sky; the hues 
of the mountains, the soft shades of their lower slopes, the 
very shape of the valleys seemed to vary continually. A ray 
' of sunlight through the tree-stems, a clear space made by 
nature in the woods, or a landslip here and there, coming as 
a surprise to make a contrast in the foreground, made up an 
endless series of pictures delightful to see amid the silence, 
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at the time of year when all things grow young, and when the 
sun fills a cloudless heaven with a blaze of light. In short, 
it was a fair land—it was the land of France! 

The traveler was a tall man, dressed from head to foot in 
a suit of blue cloth, which must have been brushed just as 
carefully every morning as the glossy coat of his horse. He 
held himself firm and erect in the saddle like an old cavalry 
officer. Even if his black cravat and doeskin gloves, the 
pistols that filled his holsters, and the valise securely fastened 
to the crupper behind him had not combined to mark him out 
as a soldier, the air of unconcern that sat on his face, his 
regular features (scarred though they were with the small- 
pox), his determined manner, self-reliant expression, and the 
way he held his head, all revealed the habits acquired through 
military discipline, of which a soldier can never quite divest 
himself, even after he has retired from service into private 
life. 

Any other traveler would have been filled with wonder at 
the loveliness of this Alpine region, which grows so bright 
and smiling as it becomes merged in the great valley systems 
of southern France; but the officer, who no doubt had pre- 
viously traversed a country across which the French armies 
had been drafted in the course of Napoleon’s wars, enjoyed 
the view before him without appearing to be surprised by the 
many changes that swept across it. It would seem that Na- 
poleon has extinguished in his soldiers the sensation of won- 
der; for an impassive face is a sure token by which you may 
know the men who served erewhile under the short-lived yet 
deathless Eagles of the great Emperor. The traveler was, in 
fact, one of those soldiers (seldom met with nowadays) whom 
shot and shell have respected, although they have borne their 
part on every battlefield where Napoleon commanded. 

There had been nothing unusual in his life. He had 
fought valiantly in the ranks as a simple and loyal soldier, 
doing his duty as faithfully by night as by day, and whether 
in or out of his officer’s sight. He had never dealt a sabre 
stroke in vain, and was incapable of giving one too many. 
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Tf he wore at his buttonhole the rosette of an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, it was because the unanimous voice of his 
regiment had singled him out as the man who best deserved 
to receive it after the battle of Borodino. 

He belonged to that small minority of undemonstrative 
retiring natures, who are always at peace with themselves, 
and who are conscious of a feeling of humiliation at the mere 
thought of making a request, no matter what its nature may 
be. So promotion had come to him tardily, and by virtue of 
the slowly-working laws of seniority. He had been made a 
sub-lieutenant in 1802, but it was not until 1829 that he 
became a major, in spite of the grayness of his moustaches. 
His life had been so blameless that no man in the army, not 
even the general himself, could approach him without an 
involuntary feeling of respect. It is possible that he was not 
forgiven for this indisputable superiority by those who ranked 
above him; but, on the other hand, there was not one of his 
men that did not feel for him something of the affection 
of children for a good mother. For them he knew how to 
be at once indulgent and severe. He himself had also once 
served in the ranks, and knew the sorry joys and gaily- 
endured hardships of the soldier’s lot. He knew the errors 
that may be passed over and the faults that must be pun- 
ished in his men—“his children,” as he always called them— 
and when on campaign he readily gave them leave to forage 
for provision for man and horse among the wealthier classes. 

His own personal history lay buried beneath the deepest 
reserve. Like almost every military man in Europe, he had 
only seen the world through cannon smoke, or in the brief 
intervals of peace that occurred so seldom during the Em- 
peror’s continual wars with the rest of Europe. Had he or had 
he not thought of marriage? The question remained unsettled. 
Although no one doubted that Commandant Genestas had 
made conquests during his sojourn in town after town and 
country after country where he had taken part in the festivi- 
ties given and received by the officers, yet no one knew this for 
a certainty. There was no prudery about him; he would not 
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decline to join a pleasure party ; he in no way offended against 
military standards; but when questioned as to his affairs of 
the heart, he either kept silence or answered with a jest. To 
the words, “How about you, commandant?” addressed to him 
by an officer over the wine, his reply was, “Pass the bottle, 
gentlemen.” 

M. Pierre Joseph Genestas was an unostentatious kind of 
Bayard. There was nothing romantic nor picturesque about 
him—he was too thoroughly commonplace. His ways of 
living were those of a well-to-do man. Although he had noth- 
ing beside his pay, and his pension was all that he had to look 
to in the future, the major always kept two years’ pay un- 
touched, and never spent his allowances, like some shrewd 
old men of business with whom cautious prudence has almost 
become a mania. He was so little of a gambler that if, when 
in company, some one was wanted to cut in or to take a bet at 
écarté, he usually fixed his eyes on his boots; but though he 
did not allow himself any extravagances, he conformed in 
every way to custom. 

His uniforms lasted longer than those of any other officer 
in his regiment, as a consequence of the sedulously careful 
habits that somewhat straitened means had so instilled into 
him, that they had come to be like a second nature. Perhaps 
he might have been suspected of meanness if it had not been 
for the fact that with wonderful disinterestedness and all a 
comrade’s readiness, his purse would be opened for some - 
harebrained boy who had ruined himself at cards or by some 
other folly. He did a service of this kind with such thought- 
ful tact, that it seemed as though he himself had at one time 
lost heavy sums at play; he never considered that he had any 
right to control the actions of his debtor; he never made 
mention of the loan. He was the child of his company; he 
was alone in the world, so he had adopted the army for his 
fatherland, and the regiment for his family. Very rarely, 
therefore, did any one seek the motives underlying his praise- 
worthy turn for thrift; for it pleased others, for the most 
part, to set it down to a not unnatural wish to increase the 
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amount of the savings that were to render his old age com- 
fortable. Till the eve of his promotion to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel of cavalry it was fair to suppose that it was 
his ambition to retire in the course of some campaign with a 
colonel’s epaulettes and pension. 

If Genestas’ name came up when the officers gossiped after 
drill, they were wont to classify him among the men who 
begin with taking the good-conduct prize at school, and who, 
throughout the term of their natural lives, continue to be 
punctilious, conscientious, and passionless—as good as white 
bread, and just as insipid. Thoughtful minds, however, re- 
garded him very differently. Not seldom it would happen 
that a glance, or an expression as full of significance as the 
utterance of a savage, would drop from him and bear wit- 
ness to past storms in his soul; and a careful study of his 
placid brow revealed a power of stifling down and repressing 
his passions into inner depths, that had been dearly bought 
by a lengthy acquaintance with the perils and disastrous haz- 
ards of war. An officer who had only just joined the regi- 
ment, the son of a peer of France, had said one day of 
Genestas, that he would have made one of the most con- 
scientious of priests, or the most upright of tradesmen. 

“Add, the least of a courtier among marquises,” put in 
Genestas, scanning the young puppy, who did not know that 
his commandant could overhear him. 

There was a burst of laughter at the words, for the lieu- 
tenant’s father cringed to all the powers that be; he was a 
man of supple intellect, accustomed to jump with every 
change of government, and his son took after him. 

Men like Genestas are met with now and again in the 
French army; natures that show themselves to be wholly 
great at need, and relapse into their ordinary simplicity when 
the action is over; men that are little mindful of fame and 
reputation, and utterly forgetful of danger. Perhaps there 
are many more of them than the shortcomings of our own 
characters will allow us to imagine. Yet, for all that, any 
one who believed that Genestas was perfect would be strangely 
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deceiving himself. The major was suspicious, given to violent 
outbursts of anger, and apt to be tiresome in argument; he 
was full of national prejudices, and above all things, would 
insist that he was in the right, when he was, as a matter of 
fact, in the wrong. He retained the liking for good wine 
that he had acquired in the ranks. If he rose from a ban- 
quet with all the gravity befitting his position, he seemed 
serious and pensive, and had no mind at such times to admit 
any one into his confidence. 

Finally, although he was sufficiently acquainted with the 
customs of society and with the laws of politeness, to which 
he conformed as rigidly as if they had been military regula- 
tions; though he had real mental power, both natural and 
acquired ; and although he had mastered the art of handling 
men, the science of tactics, the theory of sabre play, and the 
mysteries of the farrier’s craft, his learning had been pro- 
digiously neglected. He knew in a hazy kind of way that 
Cesar was a Roman Consul, or an Emperor, and that Alex- 
ander was either a Greek or a Macedonian ; he would have con- 
ceded either quality or origin in both cases without discussion. 
If the conversation turned on science or history, he was wont 
to become thoughtful, and to confine his share in it to little 
approving nods, like a man who by dint of profound thought 
has arrived at scepticism. 

When, at Schénbrunn, on May 13, 1809, Napoleon wrote 
the bulletin addressed to the Grand Army, then the masters 
of Vienna, in which he said that like Medea, the Austrian 
princes had slain their children with their own hands; 
Genestas, who had been recently made a captain, did not wish 
to compromise his newly conferred dignity by asking who 
Medea was; he relied upon Napoleon’s character, and felt 
quite sure that the Emperor was incapable of making any an- 
nouncement not in proper form to the Grand Army and the 
House of Austria. So he thought that Medea was some arch- 
duchess whose conduct laid her open to criticism. Still, as 
the matter might have some bearing on the art of war, he felt 
uneasy about the Medea of the bulletin until a day arrived, 
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when Mile. Raucourt revived the tragedy of Medea. The cap- 
tain saw the placard, and did not fail to repair to the Théatre 
Francais that evening, to see the celebrated actress in her 
mythological réle, concerning which he gained some informa- 
tion from his neighbors. 

A man, however, who as a private soldier had possessed 
sufficient force of character to learn to read, write, and cipher, 
could clearly understand that as a captain he ought to con- 
tinue his education. So from this time forth he read new 
books and romances with avidity, in this way gaining a half- 
knowledge, of which he made a very fair use. He went so 
far in his gratitude to his teachers as to undertake the de- 
fence of Pigault-Lebrun, remarking that in his opinion he 
was instructive and not seldom profound. 

This officer, whose acquired practical wisdom did not allow 
him to make any journey in vain, had just come from Greno- 
ble, and was on his way to the Grande Chartreuse, after ob- 
taining on the previous evening a week’s leave of absence 
from his colonel. He had not expected that the journey would 
be a long one; but when, league after league, he had been mis- 
led as to the distance by the lying statements of the peasants, 
he thought it would be prudent not to venture any farther 
without fortifying the inner man. Small as were his chances 
of finding any housewife in her dwelling at a time when 
every one was hard at work in the fields, he stopped before a 
little cluster of cottages that stood about a piece of land com- 
mon to all of them, more or less describing a square, which 
was open to all comers. 

The surface of the soil thus held in conjoint ownership 
was hard and carefully swept, but intersected by open drains. 
Roses, ivy, and tall grasses grew over the cracked and dis- 
jointed walls. Some rags were drying on a miserable currant 
bush that stood at the entrance of the square. A pig wallow- 
ing in a heap of straw was the first inhabitant encountered 
by Genestas. At the sound of horse hoofs the creature 
grunted, raised its head, and put a great black cat to flight. 
A young peasant girl, who was carrying a bundle of grass 
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on her head, suddenly appeared, followed at a distance by 
four little brats, clad in rags, it is true, but vigorous, sun- 
burned, picturesque, bold-eyed, and riotous; thorough little 
imps, looking like angels. The sun shone down with an in- 
describable purifying influence upon the air, the wretched 
cottages, the heaps of refuse, and the unkempt little crew. 

The soldier asked whether it was possible to obtain a cup 
of milk. All the answer the girl made him was a hoarse cry. 
An old woman suddenly appeared on the threshold of one of 
the cabins, and the young peasant girl passed on into a cow- 
shed, with a gesture that pointed out the aforesaid old 
woman, towards whom Genestas went; taking care at the 
same time to keep a tight hold on his horse, lest the children 
who already were running about under his hoofs should be 
hurt. He repeated his request, with which the housewife 
flatly refused to comply. She would not, she said, disturb 
the cream on the pans full of milk from which butter was to 
be made. The officer overcame this objection by undertaking 
to repay her amply for the wasted cream, and then tied up his 
horse at the door, and went inside the cottage. 

The four children belonging to the woman all appeared to 
be of the same age—an odd circumstance which struck the 
commandant. A fifth clung about her skirts; a weak, pale, 
sickly-looking child, who doubtless needed more care than 
the others, and who on that account was the best beloved, the 
Benjamin of the family. 

Genestas seated himself in a corner by the fireless hearth. 
A sublime symbol met his eyes on the high mantel-shelf above 
him—a colored plaster cast of the Virgin with the Child 
Jesus in her arms. Bare earth made the flooring of the cot- 
tage. It had been beaten level in the first instance, but in 
course of time it had grown rough and uneven, so that though 
it was clean, its ruggedness was not unlike that of the magni- 
fied rind of an orange. A sabot filled with salt, a frying-pan, 
and a large kettle hung inside the chimney. The farther end 
of the room was completely filled by a four-post bedstead, 
with a scalloped valance for decoration. The walls were black ; 
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there was an opening to admit the light above the worm- 
eaten door; and here and there were a few stools consisting 
of rough blocks of beech-wood, each set upon three wooden 
legs; a hutch for bread, a large wooden dipper, a bucket and 
some earthen milk-pans, a spinning-wheel on the top of the 
bread-hutch, and a few wicker mats for draining cheeses. 
Such were the ornaments and household furniture of the 
wretched dwelling. 

The officer, who had been absorbed in flicking his riding- 
whip against the floor, presently became a witness to a piece 
of by-play, all unsuspicious though he was that any drama 
was about to unfold itself. No sooner had the old woman, 
followed by her scald-headed Benjamin, disappeared through 
a door that led into her dairy, than the four children, after 
having stared at the soldier as long as they wished, drove 
away the pig by way of a beginning. This animal, their ac- 
customed playmate, having come as far as the threshold, the 
little brats made such an energetic attack upon him, that he 
was forced to beat a hasty retreat. When the enemy had been 
driven without, the children besieged the latch of a door that 
gave way before their united efforts, and slipped out of the 
worn staple that held it; and finally they bolted into a kind 
of fruit-loft, where they very soon fell to munching the dried 
plums, to the amusement of the commandant, who watched 
this spectacle. The old woman, with the face like parchment 
and the dirty ragged clothing, came back at this moment, 
with a jug of milk for her visitor in her hand. 

“Oh! you good-for-nothings !” cried she. 

She ran to the children, clutched an arm of each child, 
bundled them into the room, and carefully closed the door of 
her storehouse of plenty. But she did not take their prunes 
away from them. 

“Now, then, be good, my pets! If one did not look after 
them,” she went on, looking at Genestas, “they would eat 
up the whole lot of prunes, the madcaps !” 

Then she seated herself on a three-legged stool, drew the 
little weakling between her knees, and began to comb and 
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wash his head with a woman’s skill and with motherly as- 
siduity. The four small thieves hung about. Some of them 
stood, others leant against the bed or the bread-hutch. They 
gnawed their prunes without saying a word, but they kept 
their sly and mischievous eyes fixed upon the stranger. In 
spite of grimy countenances and noses that stood in need of 
wiping, they all looked strong and healthy. 

“Are they your children ?” the soldier asked the old woman. 

“Asking your pardon, sir, they are charity children. They 
give me three francs a month and a pound’s weight of soap 
for each of them.” 

“But it must cost you twice as much as that to keep them, 
good woman ?” 

“That is just what M. Benassis tells me, sir; but if other 
folk will board the children for the same money, one has to 
make it do. Nobody wants the children, but for all that there 
is a good deal of performance to go through before they will 
let us have them. When the milk we give them comes to noth- 
ing, they cost us scarcely anything. Besides that, three francs 
is a great deal, sir; there are fifteen francs coming in, to say 
nothing of the five pounds’ weight of soap. In our part of the 
world you would simply have to wear your life out before 
you would make ten sous a day.” 

“Then you have some land of your own?” asked the com- 
mandant. 

“No, sir. I had some land once when my husband was 
alive; since he died I have done so badly that I had to sell 
a 

“Why, how do you reach the year’s end without debts?” 
Genestas went on, “when you bring up children for a liveli- 
hood and wash and feed them on two sous a day?” 

“Well, we never go to St. Sylvester’s Day without debt, 
sir,” she went on without ceasing to comb the child’s hair. 
“But so it is—Providence helps us out. I have a couple of 
cows. Then my daughter and I do some gleaning at harvest- 
time, and in winter we pick up firewood. ‘Then at night we 
spin. Ah! we never want to see another winter like this last 
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one, that is certain! I owe the miller seventy-five francs for 
flour.. Luckily he is M. Benassis’ miller. M. Benassis, ah! 
he is a friend to poor people. He has never asked for his due 
from anybody, and he will not begin with us. Besides, our 
cow has a calf, and that will set us a bit straighter.” 

The four orphans for whom the old woman’s affection 
represented all human guardianship had come to an end of 
their prunes. As their foster-mother’s attention was taken 
up by the officer with whom she was chatting, they seized the 
opportunity, and banded themselves together in a compact 
file, so as to make yet another assault upon the latch of the 
door that stood between them and the tempting heap of dried 
plums. They advanced to the attack, not like French soldiers, 
but as stealthily as Germans, impelled by frank animal 
greediness. 

“Oh! you little rogues! Do you want to finish them up?” 

The old woman rose, caught the strongest of the four, ad- 
ministered a gentle slap on the back, and flung him out of 
the house. Not a tear did he shed, but the others remained 
breathless with astonishment. 

“They give you a lot of trouble 

“Oh! no, sir, but they can smell the prunes, the little dears. 
If I were to leave them alone here for a moment, they would 
stuff themselves with them.” 

“You are very fond of them ?” 

The old woman raised her head at this, and looked at him 
with gentle malice in her eyes. 

“Fond of them!” she said. “I have had to part with three 
of them already. I only have the care of them until they are 
six years old,” she went on with a sigh. 

“But where are your own children?” 

“T have lost them.” 

“How old are you?” Genestas asked, to efface the impres- 
sion left by his last question. 

“T am thirty-eight years old, sir. It will be two years come 
next St. John’s Day since my husband died.” 

She finished dressing the poor sickly mite, who seemed to 
thank her by a loving look in his faded eyes. 


39 
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“What a life of toil and self-denial!’ thought the cavalry 
officer. 

Beneath a roof worthy of the stable wherein Jesus Christ 
was born, the hardest duties of motherhood were fulfilled 
cheerfully and without consciousness of merit.. What hearts 
were these that lay so deeply buried in neglect and obscurity ! 
What wealth, and what poverty! Soldiers, better than other 
men, can appreciate the element of grandeur to be found in 
heroism in sabots, in the Evangel clad in rags. The Book 
may be found elsewhere, adorned, embellished, tricked out in 
silk and satin and brocade, but here, of a surety, dwelt the 
spirit of the Book. It was impossible to doubt that Heaven 
had some holy purpose underlying it all, at the sight of the 
woman who had taken a mother’s lot upon herself, as Jesus 
Christ had taken the form of a man, who gleaned and suf- 
fered and ran into debt for her little waifs; a woman who de- 
frauded herself in her reckonings, and would not own that 
she was ruining herself that she might be a Mother. One was 
constrained to admit, at the sight of her, that the good upon 
earth have something in common with the angels in heaven; 
Commandant Genestas shook his head as he looked at her. 

“Ts M. Benassis a clever doctor?” he asked at last. 

“T do not know, sir, but he cures poor people for nothing.” 

“Tt seems to me that this is a man and no mistake!” he 
went on, speaking to himself. 

“Oh! yes, sir, and a good man too! There is scarcely any 
one hereabouts that does not put his name in their prayers, 
morning and night !” 

“That is for you, mother,” said the soldier, as he gave her 
several coins, “and that is for the children,” he went on, as 
he added another crown. “Is M. Benassis’ house still a long 
way off ?” he asked, when he had mounted his horse. 

“Oh! no, sir, a bare league at most.” 

The commandant set out, fully persuaded that two leagues 
remained ahead of him. Yet after all he soon caught a 
glimpse through the trees of the little town’s first cluster of 
houses, and then of all the roofs that crowded about a conical 
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steeple, whose slates were secured to the angles of the wooden 
framework by sheets of tin that glittered in the sun. This 
sort of roof, which has a peculiar appearance, denotes the 
nearness of the borders of Savoy, where it is very common. 
The valley is wide at this particular point, and a fair number 
of houses pleasantly situated, either in the little plain or along 
the side of the mountain stream, lend human interest to the 
well-tilled spot, a stronghold with no apparent outlet among 
the mountains that surround it. 

It was noon when Genestas reined in his horse beneath an 
avenue of elm-trees half-way up the hillside, and only a few 
paces from the town, to ask the group of children who stood 
before him for M. Benassis’ house. At first the children 
looked at each other, then they scrutinized the stranger with 
the expression that they usually wear when they set eyes upon 
anything for the first time; a different curiosity and a differ- 
ent thought in every little face. Then the boldest and mer- 
riest of the band, a little bright-eyed urchin, with bare, muddy 
feet, repeated his words over again, in child fashion. 

“M. Benassis’ house, sir?” adding, “I will show you the 
way there.” 

He walked along in front of the horse, prompted quite 
as much by a wish to gain a kind of importance by being in 
the stranger’s company, as by a child’s love of being useful, 
or the imperative craving to be doing something, that pos- 
sesses mind and body at his age. The officer followed him for 
the entire length of the principal street of the country town. 
The way was paved with cobblestones, and wound in and out 
- among the houses, which their owners had erected along its 
course in the most arbitrary fashion. In one place a bake- 
house had been built out into the middle of the roadway; in 
another a gable protruded, partially obstructing the passage, 
and yet farther on a mountain stream flowed across it in a 
runnel. Genestas noticed a fair number of roofs of tarred 
shingle, but yet more of them were thatched; a few were 
tiled, and some seven or eight (belonging no doubt to the 
curé, the justice of the peace, and some of the wealthier towns- 
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men) were covered with slates. There was a total absence 
of regard for appearances befitting a village at the end of the 
world, which had nothing beyond it, and no connection with 
any other place. The people who lived in it seemed to belong 
to one family that dwelt beyond the limits of the bustling 
world, with which the collector of taxes and a few ties of the 
very slenderest alone served to connect them. 

When Genestas had gone a step or two farther, he saw 
on the mountain side a broad road that rose above the village. 
Clearly there must be an old town and a new town; and, in- 
deed, when the commandant reached a spot where he could 
slacken the pace of his horse, he could easily see between the 
houses some well-built dwellings whose new roofs brightened 
the old-fashioned village. An avenue of trees rose above 
these new houses, and from among them came the confused 
sounds of several industries. He heard the songs peculiar 
to busy toilers, a murmur of many workshops, the rasping of 
files, and the sound of falling hammers. He saw the thin 
lines of smoke from the chimneys of each household, and the 
more copious outpourings from the forges of the van-builder, 
the blacksmith, and the farrier. At length, at the very end 
of the village towards which his guide was taking him, 
Genestas beheld scattered farms and well-tilled fields and 
plantations of trees in thorough order. It might have been 
a little corner of Brie, so hidden away in a great fold of the 
land, that at first sight its existence would not be suspected 
between the little town and the mountains that closed the 
country round. 

Presently the child stopped. 

“There is the door of his house,” he remarked. 

The officer dismounted and passed his arm through the 
bridle. Then, thinking that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
he drew a few sous from his waistcoat pocket, and held 
them out to the child, who looked astonished at this, 
opened his eyes very wide, and stayed on, without thanking 
him, to watch what the stranger would do next. 

“Civilization has not made much headway hereabouts,” 
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thought Genestas; “the religion of work is in full force, and - 
begging has not yet come thus far.” 

His guide, more from curiosity than from any interested 
motive, propped himself against the wall that rose to the 
height of a man’s elbow. Upon this wall, which enclosed the 
yard belonging to the house, there ran a black wooden railing 
on either side of the square pillars of the gates. The lower 
part of the gates themselves was of solid wood that had been 
painted gray at some period in the past; the upper part con- 
sisted of a grating of yellowish spear-shaped bars. These 
decorations, which had lost all their color, gradually rose on 
either half of the gates till they reached the centre where 
they met; their spikes forming, when both leaves were shut, 
an outline similar to that of a pine-cone. The worm-eaten 
gates themselves, with their patches of velvet lichen, were al- 
most destroyed by the alternate action of sun and rain. A few 
aloe plants and some chance-sown pellitory grew on the tops 
of the square pillars of the gates, which all but concealed the 
stems of a couple of thornless acacias that raised their tufted 
spikes, like a pair of green powder-puffs, in the yard. 

The condition of the gateway revealed a certain careless- 
ness in its owner which did not seem to suit the officer’s turn 
of mind. He knitted his brows like a man who is obliged to 
relinquish some illusion. We usually judge others by our own 
standard; and although we indulgently forgive our own short- 
comings in them, we condemn them harshly for the lack of 
our special virtues. If the commandant had expected M. 
Benassis to be a methodical or practical man, there were un- 
mistakable indications of absolute indifference as to his ma- 
terial concerns in the state of the gates of his house. A 
soldier possessed by Genestas’ passion for domestic economy 
could not help at once drawing inferences as to the life and 
character of its owner from the gateway before him; and 
this, in spite of his habits of circumspection, he in nowise 
failed to do. The gates were left ajar, moreover—another 
piece of carelessness ! 

Encouraged by this countrified trust in all comers, the 
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officer entered the yard without ceremony, and tethered his 
horse to the bars of the gate. While he was knotting the 
bridle, a neighing sound from the stable caused both horse 
and rider to turn their eyes involuntarily in that direction. 
The door opened, and an old servant put out his head. He 
wore a red woolen bonnet, exactly like the Phrygian cap in 
which Liberty is tricked out, a piece of head-gear in common 
use in this country. 

As there was room for several horses, this worthy indi- 
vidual, after inquiring whether Genestas had come to see M. 
Benassis, offered the hospitality of the stable to the newly-ar- 
rived steed, a very fine animal, at which he looked with an 
expression of admiring affection. The commandant followed 
his horse to see how things were to go with it. The stable was 
clean, there was plenty of litter, and there was the same pe- 
euliar air of sleek content about M. Benassis’ pair of horses 
that distinguishes the curé’s horse from all the rest of his 
tribe. A maid-servant from within the house came out upon 
the flight of steps and waited. She appeared to be the 
proper authority to whom the stranger’s inquiries were to be 
addressed, although the stablernan had already told him that 
M. Benassis was not at home. 

“The master has gone to the flour-mill,” said he. “If you 
like to overtake him, you have only to go along the path that 
leads to the meadow; and the mill is at the end of it.” 

Genestas preferred seeing the country to waiting about in- 
definitely for Benassis’ return, so he set out along the way 
that led to the flour-mill. When he had gone beyond the 
irregular line traced by the town upon the hillside, he came 
in sight of the mill and the valley, and of one of the loveliest - 
landscapes that he had ever seen. 

The mountains bar the course of the river, which forms a 
little lake at their feet, and raise their crests above it, tier on 
tier. Their many valleys are revealed by the changing hues 
of the light, or by the more or less clear outlines of the moun- 
tain ridges fledged with their dark forests of pines. The mill 
had not long been built. It stood just where the mountain 
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stream fell into the little lake. There was all the charm about 
it peculiar to a lonely house surrounded by water and hidden 
away behind the heads of a few trees that love to grow by the 
water-side. On the farther bank of the river, at the foot of 
a mountain, with a faint red glow of sunset upon its highest 
crest, Genestas caught a glimpse of a dozen deserted cottages. 
All the windows and doors had been taken away, and suf- 
ficiently large holes were conspicuous in the dilapidated roofs, 
but the surrounding land was laid out in fields that were 
highly cultivated, and the old garden spaces had been turned 
into meadows, watered by a system of irrigation as artfully 
contrived as that in use in Limousin. Unconsciously the 
commandant paused to look at the ruins of the village before 
him. 

How is it that men can never behold any ruins, even of 
the humblest kind, without feeling deeply stirred? Doubt- 
less it is because they seem to be a typical representation of 
evil fortune whose weight is felt so differently by different 
natures. The thought of death is called up by a churchyard, 
but a deserted village puts us in mind of the sorrows of life; 
death is but one misfortune always foreseen, but the sorrows 
of life are infinite. Does not the thought of the infinite un- 
derlie all great melancholy? 

The officer reached the stony path by the mill-pond before 
he could hit upon an explanation of this deserted village. 
The miller’s lad was sitting on some sacks of corn near the 
door of the house. Genestas asked for M. Benassis. 

“M. Benassis went over there,” said the miller, pointing 
out one of the ruined cottages. 

“Has the village been burned down?” asked the command- 
ant. 

TAN OF SIE” 

“Then how did it come to be in this state?” inquired 
Genestas. 

“Ah! how?” the miller answered, as he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and went indoors; “M. Benassis will tell you that.” 

The officer went over a rough sort of bridge built up of 
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boulders taken from the torrent bed, and soon reached the 
house that had been pointed out to him. The thatched roof 
of the dwelling was still entire; it was covered with moss in- 
deed, but there were no holes in it, and the door and its 
fastenings seemed to be in good repair. Genestas saw a fire 
on the hearth as he entered, an old woman kneeling in the 
chimney-corner before a sick man seated in a chair, and an- 
other man, who was standing with his face turned toward the 
fireplace. The house consisted of a single room, which was 
lighted by a wretched window covered with linen cloth. The 
floor was of beaten earth; the chair, a table, and a truckle 
bed comprised the whole of the furniture. The commandant 
had never seen anything so poor and bare, not even in Russia, 
where the moujik’s huts are like the dens of wild beasts. 
Nothing within it spoke of ordinary life; there were not even 
the simplest appliances for cooking food of the commonest 
description. It might have been a dog-kennel without a 
drinking-pan. But for the truckle-bed, a smock-frock hang- 
ing from a nail, and some sabots filled with straw, which com- 
posed the invalid’s entire wardrobe, this cottage would have 
looked as empty as the others. The aged peasant woman 
upon her knees was devoting all her attention to keeping the 
sufferer’s feet in a tub filled with a brown liquid. Hearing 
a footstep and the clank of spurs, which sounded strangely in 
ears accustomed to the plodding pace of country folk, the 
man turned towards Genestas. A sort of surprise, in which 
the old woman shared, was visible in his face. 

“There is no need to ask if you are M. Benassis,” said the 
soldier. “You will pardon me, sir, if, as a stranger impatient 
to see you, I have come to seek you on your field of battle, 
instead of awaiting you at your house. Pray do not disturb 
yourself; go on with what you are doing. When it is over, 
I will tell you the purpose of my visit.” 

Genestas half seated himself upon the edge of the table, 
and remained silent. The firelight shone more brightly in the 
room than the faint rays of the sun, for the mountain crests 
intercepted them, so that they seldom reached this corner of 
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the valley. A few branches of resinous pinewood made a 
bright blaze, and it was by the light of this fire that the 
soldier saw the face of the man towards whom he was drawn 
by a secret motive, by a wish to seek him out, to study and to 
know him thoroughly well. M. Benassis, the local doctor, 
heard Genestas with indifference, and with folded arms he 
returned his bow, and went back to his patient, quite unaware 
that he was being subjected to a scrutiny as earnest as that 
which the soldier turned upon him. 

Benassis was a man of ordinary height, broad-shouldered 
and deep-chested. A capacious green overcoat, buttoned up 
te the chin, prevented the officer from observing any charac- 
teristic details of his personal appearance; but his dark and 
motionless figure served as a strong relief to his face, which 
caught the bright light of the blazing fire. The face was not 
unlike that of a satyr; there was the same slightly protruding 
forehead, full, in this case, of prominences, all more or less 
denoting character ; the same turned-up nose, with a sprightly 
cleavage at the tip; the same high cheek-bones. The lines of 
the mouth were crooked; the lips, thick and red. The chin 
turned sharply upwards. There was an alert, animated look 
in the brown eyes, to which their pearly whites gave great 
brightness, and which expressed passions now subdued. His 
iron-gray hair, the deep wrinkles in his face, the bushy eye- 
brows that had grown white already, the veins on his pro- 
tuberant nose, the tanned face covered with red_ blotches, 
everything about him, in short, indicated a man of fifty, and 
the hard work of his profession. The officer could come to no 
conclusion as to the capacity of the head, which was cov- 
ered by a close cap; but hidden though it was, it seemed to 
him to be one of the square-shaped kind that gave rise to the 
expression “square-headed.” Genestas was accustomed to 
read the indications that mark the features of men destined 
to do great things, since he had been brought into close rela- 
tions with the energetic natures sought out by Napoleon; so 
he suspected that there must be some mystery in this life 
of obscurity, and said to himself as he looked at the remark- 
able face before him: . 
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“How comes it that he isstill a country doctor?” 

When he had made a careful study of this countenance, 
that, in spite of its resemblance to other human faces, re- 
vealed an inner life nowise in harmony with a commonplace 
exterior, he could not help sharing the doctor’s interest in 
his patient; and the sight of that patient completely changed 
the current of his thoughts. 

Much as the old cavalry officer had seen in the course of 
his soldier’s career, he felt a thrill of surprise and horror at 
the sight of a human face which could never have been 
lighted up with thought—a livid face in which a look of 
dumb suffering showed so plainly—the same look that is some- 
times worn by a child too young to speak, and too weak to 
ery any longer; in short, it was the wholly animal face of 
an old dying crétin. The crétin was the one variety of the 
human species with which the commandant had not yet come 
in contact. At the sight of the deep, circular folds of skin 
on the forehead, the sodden, fish-like eyes, and the head, with 
its short, coarse, scantily-growing hair—a head utterly di- 
vested of all the faculties of the senses—who would not have 
experienced, as Genestas did, an instinctive feeling of repul- 
sion for a being that had neither the physical beauty of an 
animal nor the mental endowments of man, who was possessed 
of neither instinct nor reason, and who had never heard nor 
spoken any kind of articulate speech? It seemed difficult to 
expend any regrets over the poor wretch now visibly drawing 
towards the very end of an existence which had not been life 
in any sense of the word; yet the old woman watched him 
with touching anxiety, and was rubbing his legs where the 
hot water did not reach them with as much tenderness as if 
he had been her husband. Benassis himself, after a close 
scrutiny of the dull eyes and corpse-like face, gently took the 
crétin’s hand and felt his pulse. 

“The bath is doing no good,” he said, shaking his head ; 
“Jet us put him to bed again.” 

He lifted the inert mass himself, and carried him across 
to the truckle-bed, from whence, no doubt, he had just taken 
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him. Carefully he laid him at full length, and straightened 
the limbs that were growing cold already, putting the head 
and hand in position, with all the heed that a mother could 
bestow upon her child. 

“It is all over, death is very near,’ 
remained standing by the bedside. 

The old woman gazed at the dying form, with her hands 
on her hips. A few tears stole down her cheeks. Genestas 
remained silent. He was unable to explain to himself how it 
was that the death of a being that concerned him so little 
should affect him so much. Unconsciously he shared the feel- 
ing of boundless pity that these hapless creatures excite among 
the dwellers in the sunless valleys wherein Nature has placed 
them. This sentiment has degenerated into a kind of re- 
ligious superstition in families to which crétins belong; but 
does it not spring from the most beautiful of Christian vir- 
tues—from charity, and from a belief in a reward hereafter, 
that most effectual support of our social system, and the one 
thought that enables us to endure our miseries? The hope 
of inheriting eternal bliss helps the relations of these unhappy 
creatures and all others round about them to exert on a large 
scale, and with sublime devotion, a mother’s ceaseless pro- 
tecting care over an apathetic creature who does not under- 
stand it in the first instance, and who in a little while forgets 
it all. Wonderful power of religion! that has brought a blind 
beneficence to the aid of an equally blind misery. Wherever 
crétins exist, there is a popular belief that the presence of 
one of these creatures brings luck to a family—a supersti- 
tion that serves to sweeten lives which, in the midst of a 
town population, would be condemned by a mistaken philan- 
thropy to submit to the harsh discipline of an asylum. In 
the higher end of the valley of the Isére, where crétins are 
very numerous, they lead an out-of-door life with the cattle 
which they are taught to herd. There, at any rate, they are 
at large, and receive the reverence due to misfortune. 

A moment later the village bell clinked at slow regular in- 
tervals, to acquaint the flock with the death of one of their 
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number. In the sound that reached the cottage but faintly 
across the intervening space, there was a thought of religion 
which seemed to fill it with a melancholy peace. The tread 
of many feet echoed up the road, giving notice of an approach- 
ing crowd of people—a crowd that uttered not a word. Then 
suddenly the chanting of the Church broke the stillness, call- 
ing up the confused thoughts that take possession of the most 
sceptical minds, and compel them to yield to the influence 
of the touching harmonies of the human voice. The Church 
was coming to the aid of a creature that knew her not. The 
curé appeared, preceded by a choir-boy, who bore the crucifix, 
and followed by the sacristan carrying the vase of holy water, 
and by some fifty women, old men, and children, who had all 
come to add their prayers to those of the Church. The doctor 
and the soldier looked at each other, and silently withdrew 
to a corner to make room for the kneeling crowd within and 
without the cottage. During the consoling ceremony of the 
Viaticum, celebrated for one who had never sinned, but to 
whom the Church on earth was bidding a last farewell, there 
were signs of real sorrow on most of the rough faces of the 
gathering, and tears flowed over rugged cheeks that sun and 
wind and labor in the fields had tanned and wrinkled. The 
sentiment of voluntary kinship was easy to explain. There 
was not one in the place who had not pitied the unhappy 
creature, not one who would not have given him his daily 
bread. Had he not met with a father’s care from every child, 
and found a mother in the merriest little girl? 

“He is dead!” said the curé. 

The words struck his hearers with the most unfeigned dis- 
may. ‘The tall candles were lighted, and several people under- 
took to watch with the dead that night. Benassis and the 
soldier went out. A group of peasants in the doorway 
stopped the doctor to say: 

“Ah! if you have not saved his life, sir, it was doubtless 
because God wished to take him to Himself.” 

“T did my best, children,” the doctor answered. 

When they had come a few paces from the deserted village, 
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whose last inhabitant had just died, the doctor spoke to 
Genestas. 

“You would not believe, sir, what real solace is contained 
for me in what those peasants have just said. Ten years ago 
I was very nearly stoned to-death in this village. It is empty 
to-day, but thirty families lived in it then.” 

Genestas’ face and gesture so plainly expressed an inquiry, 
that, as they went along, the doctor told him the story prom- 
ised by this beginning. 

“When I first settled here, sir, I found a dozen crétins in 
this part of the canton;” and the doctor turned round to point 
out the ruined cottages for the officer’s benefit. “All the 
favorable conditions for spreading the hideous disease are 
there; the air is stagnant, the hamlet lies in the valley bot- 
tom, close beside a torrent supplied with water by the melted 
snows, and the sunlight only falls on the mountain-top, so 
that the valley itself gets no good of the sun. Marriages 
among these unfortunate creatures are not forbidden by law, 
and in this district they are protected by superstitious notions, 
of whose power I had no conception—superstitions which I 
blamed at first, and afterwards came to admire. So crétinism 
was in a fair way to spread all over the valley from this spot. 
Was it not doing the country a great service to put a stop to 
this mental and physical contagion? But imperatively as the 
salutary changes were required, they might cost the life of: 
any man who endeavored to bring them about. Here, as in 
other social spheres, if any good is to be done, we come into 
collision not merely with vested interests, but with something 
far more dangerous to meddle with—religious ideas crystal- 
lized into superstitions, the most permanent form taken by 
human thought. I feared nothing. 

“In the first place, I sought for the position of mayor in 
the canton, and in this I succeeded. Then, after obtaining 
a verbal sanction from the prefect, and by paying down the 
money, I had several of these unfortunate creatures trans- 
ported over to Aiguebelle, in Savoy, by night. There are a 
great many of them there, and they were certain to be very 
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kindly treated. When this act of humanity came to be 
known, the whole countryside looked upon me as a monster. 
The curé preached against me. In spite of all the pains I 
took to explain to all the shrewder heads of the little place 
the immense importance of being rid of the idiots, and in 
spite of the fact that I gave my services gratuitously to the 
sick people of the district, a shot was fired at me from the 
corner of a wood. 

“T went to the Bishop of Grenoble and asked him to change 
the curé. Monseigneur was good enough to allow me to 
choose a priest who would share in my labors, and it was mv 
happy fortune to meet with one of those rare natures that 
seem to have dropped down from heaven. Then I went on 
with my enterprise. After preparing people’s minds, I made 
another transportation by night, and six more crétins were 
taken away. In this second attempt I had the support of 
several people to whom I had rendered some service, and I 
was backed by the members of the Communal Council, for I 
had appealed to their parsimonious instincts, showing them 
how much it cost to support the poor wretches, and pointing 
out how largely they might gain by converting their plots 
of ground (to which the idiots had no proper title) into al- 
lotments which were needed in the township. 

“All the rich were on my side; but the poor, the old women, 
the children, and a few pig-headed people were violently op- 
posed to me. Unluckily it so fell out that my last removal 
had not been completely carried out. The crétin whom you 
have just seen, not having returned to his house, had not 
been taken away, so that the next morning he was the sole 
remaining example of his species in the village. There were 
several families still living there; but though they were little 
better than idiots, they were, at any rate, free from the taint 
of crétinism. I determined to go through with my work, 
and came officially in open day to take the luckless creature 
from his dwelling. I had no sooner left my house than my 
intention got abroad. The crétin’s friends were there before 
me, and in front of his hovel I found a crowd of women and 
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children and old people, who hailed my arrival with insults 
accompanied by a shower of stones. 

“In the midst of the uproar I should perhaps have fallen 
a victim to the frenzy that possesses a crowd excited by its 
own outcries and stirred up by one common feeling, but 
the crétin saved my life! The poor creature came out of his 
hut, and raised the clucking sound of his voice. He seemed 
to be an absolute ruler over the fanatical mob, for the sight 
of him put a sudden stop to the clamor. It occurred to me 
that I might arrange a compromise, and thanks to the quiet 
so opportunely restored, I was able to propose and explain it. 
Of course, those who approved of my schemes would not 
dare to second me in this emergency, their support was sure 
to be of a purely passive kind, while these superstitious folk 
would exert the most active vigilance to keep their last idol 
among them; it was impossible, it seemed to me, to take 
him away from them. So I promised to leave the crétin in 
peace in his dwelling, with the understanding that he should 
live quite by himself, and that the remaining families in the 
village should cross the stream and come to live in the town, 
in some new houses which I myself undertook to build, adding 
to each house a piece of ground for which the Commune was 
to repay me later on. 

“Well, my dear sir, it took me fully six months to over- 
come their objection to this bargain, however much it may 
have been to the advantage of the village families. The af- 
fection which they have for their wretched hovels in country 
districts is something quite unexplainable. No matter how 
unwholesome his hovel may be, a peasant clings far more 
to it than a banker does to his mansion. The reason of it? 
That I do not know. Perhaps thoughts and feelings are 
strongest in those who have but few of them, simply because 
they have but few. Perhaps material things count for much 
in the lives of those who live so little in thought; certain it 
is that the less they have, the dearer their possessions are to 
them. Perhaps, too, it is with the peasant as with the pris- 
oner—he does not squander the powers of his soul, he centres 
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them all upon a single idea, and this is how his feelings come 
to be so exceedingly strong. Pardon these reflections on the 
part of a man who seldom exchanges ideas with any one. 
But, indeed, you must not suppose, sir, that I am much taken 
up with these far-fetched considerations. We all have to be 
active and practical here. 

“Alas! the fewer ideas these poor folk have in their heads, 
the harder it is to make them see where their real interests 
le. There was nothing for it but to give my whole atten- 
tion to every trifling detail of my enterprise. One and all 
made me the same answer, one of those sayings, filled with 
homely sense, to which there is no possible reply, ‘But your 
houses are not yet built, sir!’ they used to say. ‘Very ‘good,’ 
said I, ‘promise me that as soon as they are finished you will 
come and live in them.’ 

“Tuckily, sir, I obtained a decision to the effect that the 
whole of the mountain side above the now deserted village 
was the property of the township. The sum of money brought 
in by the woods on the higher slopes paid for the building 
of the new houses and for the land on which they stood. 
They were built forthwith; and when once one of my re- 
fractory families was fairly settled in, the rest of them were 
not slow to follow. The benefits of the change were so evident 
that even the most bigoted believer in the village, which you 
might call soulless as well as sunless, could not but appreciate 
them. The final decision in this matter, which gave some 
property to the Commune, in the possession of which we were 
confirmed by the Council of State, made me a person of great 
importance in the canton. But what a lot of worry there 
was over it!” the doctor remarked, stopping short, and rais- 
ing a hand which he let fall again—a gesture that spoke 
volumes. “No one knows, as I do, the distance between the 
town and the Prefecture—whence nothing comes out—and 
from the Prefecture to the Council of State—where nothing 
can be got in.” 

“Well, after all,” he resumed, “peace be to the powers of 
this world! They yielded to my importunities, and that is 
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saying a great deal. If you only knew the good that came 
of a carelessly scrawled signature! Why, sir, two years after 
I had taken these momentous trifles in hand, and had car- 


f » tied the matter through to the end, every poor family in the 


ommune had two cows at least, which they pastured on the 
mountain side, where (without waiting this time for an au- 
thorization from the Council of State) I had established a 
system of irrigation by means of cross trenches, like those in 
Switzerland, Auvergne, and Limousin. Much to their aston- 
ishment, the townspeople saw some capital meadows springing 
up under their eyes, and thanks to the improvement in the 
pasturage, the yield of milk was very much larger. The 
results of this triumph were great indeed. Every one followed 
the example set by my system of irrigation ; cattle were multi- 
plied; the area of meadow land and every kind of out-turn 
increased. I had nothing to fear after that. I could continue 
my efforts to improve this, as yet, untilled corner of the earth ; 
and to civilize those who dwelt in it, whose minds had hitherto 
lain dormant. : es 

“Well, sir, folk like us, who live out of the world, are very 
talkative. If you ask us a question, there is no knowing 
where the answer will come to an end; but to cut it short— 
there were about seven hundred souls in the valley when [I 
came to it, and now the population numbers some two thou- 
sand. I had gained the good opinion of every one in that 
matter of the last crétin; and when I had constantly shown 
that I could rule both mildly and firmly, I became a,local 
oracle. I did everything that I could to win their cont lence ; 
I did not ask for it, nor did I appear to ‘sek it; but I 
tried to inspire every one with the deepest respect ‘for my 
character, by the scrupulous way in which I always fulfilled 
my engagements, even when they were of the most trifling 
kind. When I had pledged myself to care for the poor 
creature whose death you have just witnessed, I looked after 
him much more effectually than any of his previous guardians 
had done. He has been fed and cared for as the adopted 
child of the Commune. After a time the dwellers in the 
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valley ended by understanding the service which I had done 
them in spite of themselves, but for all that, they still cherish 
some traces of that old superstition of theirs. Far be it 
from me to blame them for it; has not their cult of the crétin 
often furnished me with an argument when I have tried to 
induce those who had possession of their faculties to help 
the unfortunate? But here we are,” said Benassis, when 
after a moment’s pause he saw the roof of his own house. 

Far from expecting the slightest expression of praise or 
of thanks from his listener, it appeared from his way of telling 
the story of this episode in his administrative career, that he 
had been moved by an unconscious desire to pour out the 
thoughts that filled his mind, after the manner of folk that 
live very retired lives. 

“T have taken the liberty of putting my horse in your 
stable, sir,” said the commandant, “for which in your good- 
ness you will perhaps pardon me when you learn the object 
of my journey hither.” 

“Ah! yes, what is it?” asked Benassis, appearing to shake 
off his preoccupied mood, and to recollect that. his companion 
was a stranger to him. The frankness and unreserve of his 
nature had led him to accept Genestas as an acquaintance. 

“T have heard of the almost miraculous recovery of M. 
Gravier of Grenoble, whom you received into your house,” 
was the soldier’s answer. “I have come to you, hoping that 
you will give a like attention to my case, although I have not 
a similar claim to your benevolence; and yet, I am possibly 
not undeserving of it. I am an old soldier, and wounds of long 
standing give me no peace. It will take you at least a week 
to study my condition, for the pain only comes back at in- 
tervals, and 4 

“Very good, sir,” Benassis broke in; “M. Gravier’s room 
is in readiness. Come in.” 

They went into the house, the doctor flinging open the 
door with an eagerness that Genestas attributed to his pleas- 
ure at receiving a boarder. 

“Jacquotte!” Benassis called out “This gentleman will 
dine with us.” 
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“But would it not be as well for us to settle about the 
payment ?” 

“Payment for what?” inquired the doctor. 

“For my board. You cannot keep me and my horse as 
well, without——” 2 

“If you are wealthy, you will repay me amply,” Benassis 
replied; “and if you are not, I will take nothing whatever.” 

“Nothing whatever seems to me to be too dear,” said 
Genestas. “But, rich or poor, will ten franes a day (not 
including your professional services) be acceptable to you?” 

“Nothing could be less acceptable to me than payment for 
the pleasure of entertaining a visitor,” the doctor answered, 
knitting his brows; “and as to my advice, you shall have it 
if I like you, and not unless. Rich people shall not have my 
time by paying for it; it belongs exclusively to the folk here 
in the valley. I do not care about fame or fortune, and I 
look for neither praise nor gratitude from my patients. Any 
money which you may pay me will go to the druggists in 
Grenoble, to pay for the medicine required by the poor of the 
neighborhood.” 

Any one who had heard the words flung out, abruptly, it 
is true, but without a trace of bitterness in them, would have 
said to himself with Genestas, “Here is a man made of good 
human clay.” 

“Well, then, I will pay you ten francs a day, sir,” the 
soldier answered, returning to the charge with wonted per- 
tinacity, “and you will do as you choose after that. We shall 
understand each other better, now that the question is set- 
tled,” he added, grasping the doctor’s hand with eager cor- 
diality. “In spite of my ten francs, you shall see that I am 
by no means a Tartar.” 

After this passage of arms, in which Benassis showed not 
the slightest sign of a wish to appear generous or to pose as 
a philanthropist, the supposed invalid entered his doctor’s 
house. Everything within it was in keeping with the ruinous 
state of the gateway, and with the clothing worn by its owner. 
There was an utter disregard for everything not essentially 
useful, which was visible even in the smallest trifles. Benassis 
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took Genestas through the kitchen, that being the shortest 
way to the dining-room. 

Had the kitchen belonged to an inn, it could not have been 
more smoke-begrimed ; and if there was a sufficiency of cook- 
ing pots within its precincts, this lavish supply was Jac- 
quotte’s doing—Jacquotte who had formerly been the curé’s 
housekeeper—Jacquotte who always said “we,” and who 
ruled supreme over the doctor’s household. If, for instance, 
there was a brightly polished warming-pan above the mantel- 
shelf, it probably hung there because Jacquotte liked to sleep 
warm of a winter night, which led her incidentally to warm 
her master’s sheets. He never took a thought about any- 
thing; so she was wont to say. 

It was on account of a defect, which any one else would 
have found intolerable, that Benassis had taken her into his 
service. Jacquotte had a mind to rule the house, and a 
woman who would rule his house was the very person that 
the doctor wanted. So Jacquotte bought and sold, made 
alterations about the place, set up and took down, arranged 
and disarranged everything at her own sweet will; her master 
had never raised a murmur. Over the yard, the stable, the 
man-servant and the kitchen, in fact, over the whole house 
and garden and its master, Jacquotte’s sway was absolute. 
She looked out fresh linen, saw to the washing, and laid in 
provisions without consulting anybody. She decided every- 
thing that went on in the house, and the date when the pigs 
were to be killed. She scolded the gardener, decreed the 
menu at breakfast and dinner, and went from cellar to garret, 
and from garret to cellar, setting everything to rights ac- 
cording to her notions, without a word of opposition of any 
sort or description. Benassis had made but two stipulations— 
he wished to dine at six o’clock, and that the household ex- 
penses should not exceed a certain fixed sum every month. 

A woman whom every one obeys in this way is always sing- 
ing, so Jacquotte laughed and warbled on the staircase; she 
was always humming something when she was not singing, 
and singing when she was not humming. Jacquotte had a 
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natural liking for cleanliness, so she kept the house neat and 
clean. If her tastes had been different, it would have been 
a sad thing for M. Benassis (so she was wont to say), for the 
poor man was so little particular that you might feed him on 
cabbage for partridges, and he would not find it out; and if 
it were not for her, he would very often wear the same shirt 
for a week on end. Jacquotte, however, was an indefatigable 
folder of linen, a born rubber and polisher of furniture, and 
a passionate lover of a perfectly religious and ceremonial 
cleanliness of the most scrupulous, the most radiant, and 
most. fragrant kind. A sworn foe to dust, she swept and 
scoured and washed without ceasing. 

The condition of the gateway caused her acute distress. 
On the first day of every month for the past ten years, she 
had extorted from her master a promise that he would replace 
the gate with a new one, that the walls of the house should 
be lime-washed, and that everything should be made quite 
straight and proper about the place; but so far, the master 
had not kept his word. So it happened that whenever she 
fell to lamenting over Benassis’ deeply-rooted carelessness 
about things, she nearly always ended solemnly in these words, 
with which all her praises of her master usually terminated : 

“You cannot say that he is a fool, because he works such 
miracles, as you may say, in the place; but, all the same, he 
is a fool at times, such a fool that you have to do everything 
for him as if he were a child.” 

Jacquotte loved the house as if it had belonged to her; 
and when she had lived in it for twenty-two years, had she 
not some grounds for deluding herself on that head? After 
the curé’s death the house had been for sale; and Benassis, 
who had only just come into the country, had bought it as it 
stood, with the walls about it and the ground belonging to 
it, together with the plate, wine, and furniture, the old sun- 
dial, the poultry, the horse, and the woman-servant. Jacquotte 
was the very pattern of a working housekeeper, with her 
clumsy figure, and her bodice, always of the same dark brown 
print with large red spots on it, which fitted her so tightly 
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that it looked as if the material must give way if she moved 
at all. Her colorless face, with its double chin, looked out 
from under a round plaited cap, which made her look paler 
than she really was. She talked incessantly, and always in 
a loud voice—this short, active woman, with the plump, busy 
hands. Indeed, if Jacquotte was silent for a moment, and 
took a corner of her apron so as to turn it up in a triangle, 
it meant that a lengthy expostulation was about to be de- 
livered for the benefit of master or man. Jacquotte was be- 
yond all doubt the happiest cook in the kingdom; for, that 
nothing might be lacking in a measure of felicity as great 
as may be known in this world below, her vanity was con- 
tinually gratified—the townspeople regarded her as an au- 
thority of an indefinite kind, and ranked her somewhere 
between the mayor and the park-keeper. 

The master of the house found nobody in the kitchen 
when he entered it. 

“Where the devil are they all gone?” he asked. “Pardon 
me for bringing you in this way,” he went on, turning to 
Genestas. “The front entrance opens into the garden, but 
I am so little accustomed to receive visitors that—J acquotte !” 
he called in rather peremptory tones. 

A woman’s voice answered to the name from the interior 
of the house. A moment later Jacquotte, assuming the 
offensive, called in her turn to Benassis, who forthwith went 
into the dining-room. 

“Just like you, sir!” she exclaimed; “you never do like 
anybody else. You always ask people to dinner without tell- 
ing me beforehand, and you think that everything is settled 
as soon as you have called for Jacquotte! You are not going 
to have the gentleman sit in the kitchen, are you? Is not the 
salon to be unlocked and a fire to be lighted? Nicolle is there, 
and will see after everything. Now take the gentleman into 
the garden for a minute; that will amuse him; if he likes 
to look at pretty things, show him the arbor of hornbeam 
trees that the poor dear old gentleman made. I shall have 
time then to lay the cloth, and to get everything ready, the 
dinner and the salon too.” 
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“Yes. But, Jacquotte,” Benassis went on, “the gentleman 
is going to stay with us. Do not forget to give a look round 
M. Gravier’s room, and see about the sheets and things, 
and——” 

“Now you are not going to interfere about the sheets, are 
you?” asked Jacquotte. “If he is to sleep here, I know what 
must be done for him perfectly well. You have not so much 
as set foot in M. Gravier’s room these ten months past. 
There is nothing to see there, the place is as clean as a new 
pin. Then will the gentleman make some stay here?” she 
continued in a milder tone. 

“Ves. 39 

“How long will he stay?” 

“Faith, I ae not know. What does it matter to you?” 

“What does it matter to me, sir? Oh! very well, what does 
it matter to me? Did any one ever hear the like! And the 
provisions and all that, and 

At any other time she would have overwhelmed her master 
with reproaches for his breach of trust, but now she followed 
him into the kitchen before the torrent of words had come to 
an end. She had guessed that there was a prospect of a 
boarder, and was eager to see Genestas, to whom she made a 
very deferential courtesy, while she scanned him from head 
to foot. A thoughtful and dejected expression gave a harsh 
look to the soldier’s face. In the dialogue between master 
and servant the latter had appeared to Hine in the light of a 
nonentity ; and although he regretted the fact, this revelation 
had lessened the high opinion that he had formed of the man 
whose persistent efforts to save the district from the horrors 
of crétinism had won his admiration. 

“T do not like the looks of that fellow at all!” said Jac- 
quotte to herself. 

“If you are not tired, sir,” said the doctor to his supposed 
patient, “we will take a turn round the garden before dinner.” 

“Willingly,” answered the commandant. 

They went through the dining-room, and reached the 
garden by way of a sort of vestibule at the foot of the stair- 
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case between the salon and the dining-room. Beyond a great 
glass door at the farther end of the vestibule lay a flight of 
stone steps which adorned the garden side of the house. The 
garden itself was divided into four large squares of equal size 
by two paths that intersected each other in the form of a 
cross, a box edging along their sides. At the farther end 
there was a thick, green alley of hornbeam trees, which had 
been the joy and pride of the late owner. The soldier seated 
himself on a worm-eaten bench, and saw neither the trellis- 
work nor the espaliers, nor the vegetables of which Jacquotte 
took such great care. She followed the traditions of the 
epicurean churchman to whom this valuable garden owed its 
origin; but Benassis himself regarded it with sufficient in- 
difference. 

The commandant turned their talk from the trivial matters 
which had occupied them by saying to the doctor: 

“How comes it, sir, that the population of the valley has 
been trebled in ten years? There were seven hundred souls in 
it when you came, and to-day you say that they number more 
than two thousand.” 

“You are the first person who has put that question to me,” 
the doctor answered. “Though it has been my aim to develop 
the capabilities of this little corner of the earth to the utmost, 
the constant pressure of a busy life has not left me time to 
think over the way in which (like the mendicant brother) I 
have made ‘broth from a flint’ on a large scale. M. Gravier 
himself, who is one of several who have done a great deal for 
us, and to whom I was able to render a service by re-estab- 
lishing his health, has never given a thought to the theory, 
though he has been everywhere over our mountain sides with 
me, to see its practical results.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Benassis fol- 
lowed his own thoughts, careless of the keen glance by which 
his guest tried to fathom him. 

“You ask how it came about, my dear sir?” the doctor 
resumed. “It came about quite naturally through the work- 
ing of the social law by which the need and means of supply- 
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ing it are correlated. Herein lies the whole story. Races 
who have no wants are always poor. When I first came to 
live here in this township, there were about a hundred and 
thirty peasant families in it, and some two hundred hearths 
in the valley. The local authorities were such as might be 
expected in the prevailing wretchedness of the population. 
The mayor himself could not write, and the deputy-mayor 
was a small farmer, who lived beyond the limits of the Com- 
mune. The justice of the peace was a poor devil who had 
nothing but his salary, and who was forced to relinquish 
the registration of births, marriages, and deaths to his clerk, 
another hapless wretch who was scarcely able to understand 
his duties. The old curé had died at the age of seventy, and 
his curate, a quite uneducated man, had just succeeded to 
his position. These people comprised all the intelligence of 
the district over which they ruled. 

“Those who dwelt amidst these lovely natural surround- 
ings groveled in squalor and lived upon potatoes, milk, butter, 
and cheese. The only produce that brought in any money 
was the cheese, which most of them carried in small baskets 
to Grenoble or its outskirts. The richer or the more ener- 
getic among them sowed buckwheat for home consumption ; 
sometimes they raised a crop of barley or oats, but wheat was 
unknown. ‘The only trader in the place was the mayor, who 
owned a sawmill and bought up timber at a low price to sell 
again. In the absence of roads, his tree trunks had to be 
transported during the summer season; each log was dragged 
along one at a time, and with no small difficulty, by means 
of a chain attached to a halter about his horse’s neck, and an 
iron hook at the farther end of the chain, which was driven 
into the wood. Any one who went to Grenoble, whether on 
horseback or afoot, was obliged to follow a track high up on 
the mountain side, for the valley was quite impassable. The 
pretty road between this place and the first village that you 
reach as you come into the canton (the way along which 
you must have come) was nothing but a slough at all seasons 
of the year. 
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“Political events and revolutions had never reached this in- 
accessible country—it lay completely beyond the limits of 
social stir and change. Napoleon’s name, and his alone, had 
penetrated hither ; he is held in great veneration, thanks to one 
or two old soldiers who have returned to their native homes, 
and who of evenings tell marvelous tales about his adventures 
and his armies for the benefit of these simple folk. Their 
coming back is, moreover, a puzzle that no one can explain. 
Before I came here, the young men who went into the army 
all stayed in it for good. This fact in itself is a sufficient 
revelation of the wretched condition of the country. I need 
not give you a detailed description of it. 

“This, then, was the state of things when I first came to 
the canton, which has several contented, well-tilled, and fairly 
prosperous communes belonging to it upon the other side 
of the mountains. I will say nothing about the hovels in the 
town; they were neither more nor less than stables, in which. 
men and animals were indiscriminately huddled together. 
As there was no inn in the place, I was obliged to ask the 
curate for a bed, he being in possession, for the time being, 
of this house, then offered for sale. Putting to him question 
after question, I came to have some slight knowledge of the 
lamentable condition of the country with the pleasant climate, 
the fertile soil, and the natural productiveness that had im- 
pressed me so much. 

“At that time, sir, I was seeking to shape a future for 
myself that should be as little as possible like the troubled 
life that had left me weary; and one of those thoughts came 
into my mind that God gives to us at times, to enable us 
to take up our burdens and bear them. I resolved to develop 
all the resources of this country, just as a tutor develops the 
capacities of a child. Do not think too much of my benevo- 
lence; the pressing need that I felt for turning my thoughts 
into fresh channels entered too much into my motives. I had 
determined to give up the remainder of my life to some diffi- 
cult task. A lifetime would be required to bring about the 
needful changes in a canton that Nature had made so wealthy, 
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and man so poor; and I was tempted by the practical difficul- 
ties that stood in the way. As soon as I found that I could 
secure the curé’s house and plenty of waste land at a small 
cost, I solemnly devoted myself to the calling of a country 
surgeon—the very last position that a man aspires to take. 
I determined to become the friend of the poor, and to expect 
no reward of any kind from them. Oh! I did not indulge 
in any illusions as to the nature of the country people, nor 
as to the hindrances that lie in the way of every attempt to 
bring about a better state of things among men or their sur- 
roundings. I have never made idyllic pictures of my ‘people; 
I have taken them at their just worth—as poor peasants, 
neither wholly good nor wholly bad, whose constant toil 
never allows them to indulge in emotion, though they can feel 
acutely at times. Above all things, in fact, I clearly under- 
stood that I should do nothing with them except through an 
appeal to their selfish interests, and by schemes for their 
immediate well-being. The peasants are one and all the sons 
of St. Thomas, the doubting apostle—they always like words 
to be supported by visible facts. 

“Perhaps you will laugh at my first start, sir,” the doctor 
went on after a pause. “I began my difficult enterprise by 
introducing the manufacture of baskets. The poor folks used 
to buy the wicker mats on which they drain their cheeses, 
and all the baskets needed for the insignificant trade of the 
district. I suggested to an intelligent young fellow that he 
might take on lease a good-sized piece of land by the side of . 
the torrent. Every year the floods deposited a rich alluvial 
soil on this spot, where there should be no difficulty in grow- 
ing osiers. I reckoned out the quantity of wicker-work of 
various kinds required from time to time by the canton, and 
went over to Grenoble, where I found out a young craftsman, 
a clever worker, but without any capital. When I had dis- 
covered him, I soon made up my mind to set him up in busi- 
ness here. I undertook to advance the money for the osiers 
required for his work until my osier-farmer should be in a 
position to supply him. I induced him to sell his baskets at 
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rather lower prices than they asked for them in Grenoble, 
while, at the same time, they were better made. He entered 
into my views completely. The osier-beds and the basket- 
making were two business speculations whose results were 
only appreciated after the lapse of four years. Of course, you 
know that osiers must be three years old before they are fit to 
ent 

“At the commencement of operations, the basket-maker 
was boarded and lodged gratuitously. Before very long he 
married a woman from Saint Laurent du Pont, who had a 
little money. Then he had a house built, in a healthy and 
very airy situation which I chose, and my advice was fol- 
lowed as to the internal arrangements. Here was a triumph! 
I had created a new industry, and had brought a producer 
and several workers into the town. JI wonder if you will 
regard my elation as childish? 

“For the first few days after my basket-maker had set up 
his business, I never went past his shop but my heart beat 
somewhat faster. And when I saw the newly-built house, 
with the green-painted shutters, the vine beside the doorway, 
and the bench and bundles of osiers before it; when I saw a 
tidy, neatly-dressed woman within it, nursing a plump, pink 
and white baby among the workmen, who were singing mer- 
rily and busily plaiting their wicker-work under the superin- 
tendence of a man who but lately had looked so pinched and 
pale, but now had an atmosphere of prosperity about him; 
when I saw all this, I confess that I could not forego the 
pleasure of turning basket-maker for a moment, of going into 
the shop to hear how things went with them, and of giving 
myself up to a feeling of content that I cannot express in 
words, for I had all their happiness as well as my own to 
make me glad. All my hopes became centered on this house, 
where the man dwelt who had been the first to put a steady 
faith in me. Like the basket-maker’s wife, clasping her first 
nursling to her breast, did not I already fondly cherish the 
hopes of the future of this poor district ? 

“T had to do so many things at once,” he went on, “I came 
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into collision with other people’s notions, and met with vio- 
lent opposition, fomented by the ignorant mayor to whose 
office I had succeeded, and whose influence had dwindled away 
as mine increased. I determined to make him my deputy, 
and a confederate in my schemes of benevolence. Yes, in 
the first place, I endeavored to instil enlightened ideas into 
the densest of all heads. Through his self-love and cupidity 
I gained a hold upon my man. During six months, as we 
dined together, I took him deeply into my confidence about 
my projected improvements. Many people would think this 
intimacy one of the most painful inflictions in the course 
of my task; but was he not a tool of the most valuable kind? 
Woe to him who despises his axe, or flings it carelessly aside! 
Would it not have been very inconsistent, moreover, if I, who 
wished to improve a district, had shrunk back at the thought 
of improving one man in it? 

“A road was our first and most pressing need in bringing 
about a better state of things. If we could obtain permission 
from the Municipal Council to make a hard road, so as to 
put us in communication with the highway to Grenoble, the 
deputy-mayor would be the first gainer by it; for instead of 
dragging his timber over rough tracks at a great expense, a 
good road through the canton would enable him to transport 
it more easily, and to engage in a traffic on a large scale, in 
all kinds of wood, that would bring in money—not a miser- 
able six hundred francs a year, but handsome sums which 
would mean a certain fortune for him some day. Convinced 
at last, he became my proselytizer. 

“Through the whole of one winter the ex-mayor got into 
the way of explaining to our citizens that a good road for 
wheeled traffic would be a source of wealth to the whole 
country round, for it would enable every one to do a trade with 
Grenoble; he held forth on this head at the tavern while 
drinking with his intimates. When the Municipal Council 
had authorized the making of the road, I went to the prefect 
and obtained some money from the charitable funds at the 
disposal of the department, in order to pay for the hire of 
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earts, for the Commune was unable to undertake the trans- 
port of road metal for lack of wheeled conveyances. The 
ignorant began to murmur against me, and to say that I 
wanted to bring the days of the corvée back again; this made 
me anxious to finish this important work, that they might 
speedily appreciate its benefits. With this end in view, every 
Sunday during my first year of office I drew the whole popu- 
lation of the township, willing or unwilling, up on to the 
mountain, where I myself had traced out on a hard bottom the 
road between our village and the highway to Grenoble. Ma- 
terials for making it were fortunately to be had in plenty 
all along the site. 

“The tedious enterprise called for a great deal of patience 
on my part. Some who were ignorant of the law would refuse 
at times to give their contribution of labor; others, again, who 
had not bread to eat, really could not afford to lose a day. 
Corn had to be distributed among these last, and the others 
must be soothed with friendly words. Yet by the time we 
had finished two-thirds of the road, which in all is about 
two leagues in length, the people had so thoroughly recog- 
nized its advantages, that the remaining third was accom- 
plished with a spirit that surprised me. I added to the future 
wealth of the Commune by planting a double row of poplars 
along the ditch on either side of the way. The trees are 
already almost worth a fortune, and they make our road 
look like a king’s highway. It is almost always dry, by reason 
of its position, and it was so well made that the annual cost 
of maintaining it is a bare two hundred francs. I must show 
it to you, for you cannot have seen it; you must have come 
by the picturesque way along the valley bottom, a road which 
the people decided to make for themselves three years later, 
so as to connect the various farms that were made there at 
that time. In three years ideas had rooted themselves in the 
common sense of this township, hitherto so lacking in intel- 
ligence that a passing traveler would perhaps have thought 
it hopeless to attempt to instil them. But to continue. 

“The establishment of the basket-maker was an example 
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set before these poverty-stricken folk that they might profit 
by it. And if the road was to be a direct cause of the future 
wealth of the canton, all the primary forms of industry must 
be stimulated, or these two germs of a better state of things 
would come to nothing. My own work went forward by 
slow degrees, as I helped my osier farmer and wicker-worker 
and saw to the making of the road. 

“T had two horses, and the timber merchant, the deputy- 
mayor, had three. He could only have them shod whenever 
he went over to Grenoble, so I induced a farrier to take up 
his abode here, and undertook to find him plenty of work. 
On the same day I met with a discharged soldier, who had 
nothing but his pension of a hundred francs, and was suffi- 
ciently perplexed about his future. He could read and write, 
so I engaged him as secretary to the mayor; as it happened, 
I was lucky enough to find a wife for him, and his dreams 
of happiness were fulfilled. 

“Both of these new families needed houses, as well as the 
basket-maker and twenty-two others from the crétin village, 
soon afterwards twelve more households were established in 
the place. The workers in each of these families were at once 
producers and consumers. They were masons, carpenters, 
joiners, slaters, blacksmiths, and glaziers; and there was 
work enough to last them for a long tinie, for had they not 
their own houses to build when they had finished those for 
other people? Seventy, in fact, were built in the Commune 
during my second year of office. One form of production 
demands another. The additions to the population of the 
township had created fresh wants, hitherto unknown among 
these dwellers in poverty. The wants gave rise to industries, 
and industries to trade, and the gains of trade raised the 
standard of comfort, which in its turn gave them practical 
ideas. 

“The various workmen wished to buy their bread ready 
baked, so we came to have a baker. Buckwheat could no 
longer be the food of a population which, awakened from its 
lethargy, had become essentially active. They lived on buck- 
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wheat when I first came among them, and I wished to effect 
a change to rye, or a mixture of rye and wheat in the first 
instance, and finally to see a loaf of white bread even in the 
poorest household. Intellectual progress, to my thinking, was 
entirely dependent on a general improvement in the condi- 
tions of life. The presence of a butcher in a district says as 
much for its intelligence as for its wealth. The worker feeds 
himself, and a man who feeds himself thinks. I had made 
a very careful study of the soil, for I foresaw a time when it 
would be necessary to grow wheat. I was sure of launching 
the place in a very prosperous agricultural career, and of 
doubling the population, when once it had begun to work. 
And now the time had come. 

“M. Gravier, of Grenoble, owned a great deal of land in 
the Commune, which brought him in no rent, but which 
might be turned into corn-growing land. He is the head of 
a department in the Prefecture, as you know. It was a kind- 
ness for his own countryside quite as much as my earnest 
entreaties that won him over. He had very benevolently 
yielded to my importunities on former occasions, and I suc- 
ceeded in making it clear to him that in so doing he had 
wrought unconsciously for his own benefit. After several 
days spent in pleadings, consultation, and talk, the matter 
was thrashed out. JI undertook to guarantee him against 
all risks in the undertaking, from which his wife, a woman 
of no imagination, sought to frighten him. He agreed to 
build four farmhouses with a hundred acres of land attached 
to each, and promised to advance the sums required to pay 
for clearing the ground, for seeds, ploughing gear, and cattle, 
and for making occupation roads. 

“T myself also started two farms, quite as much for the 
sake of bringing my waste land into cultivation as with a 
view to giving an object-lesson in the use of modern methods 
in agriculture. In six weeks’ time the population of the town 
increased to three hundred people. Homes for several fam- 
ilies must be built on the six farms; there was a vast quantity 
of land to be broken up; the work called for laborers. Wheel- 
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wrights, drainmakers, journeymen, and laborers of all kinds 
flocked in. The road to Grenoble was covered with carts that 
came and went. All the countryside was astir. The circula- 
tion of money had made every one anxious to earn it, apathy 
had ceased, the place had awakened. 

“The story of M. Gravier, one of those who did so much 
for this canton, can be concluded in a few words. In spite 
of cautious misgivings, not unnatural in a man occupying 
an official position in a provincial town, he advanced more 
than forty thousand frances, on the faith of my promises, with- 
out knowing whether he should ever see them back again. 
To-day every one of his farms is let for a thousand francs. 
His tenants have thriven so well that each of them owns at 
least a hundred acres, three hundred sheep, twenty cows, ten 
oxen, and five horses, and employs more than twenty persons. 

“But to resume. Our farms were ready by the end of the 
fourth year. Our wheat harvest seemed miraculous to the 
people in the district, heavy as the first crop off the land 
ought to be. How often during that year I trembled for the 
success of my work! Rain or dought might spoil everything 
by diminishing the belief in me that was already felt. When 
we began to grow wheat, it necessitated the mill that you 
have seen, which brings me in about five hundred francs a 
year. So the peasants say that ‘there is luck about me’ (that 
is the way they put it), and believe in me as they believe in 
their relics. These new undertakings—the farms, the mill, 
the plantations, and the roads—have given employment to 
all the various kinds of workers whom I had called in. Al- 
though the buildings fully represent the value of the sixty 
thousand francs of capital, which we sunk in the district, the 
outlay was more than returned to us by the profits on the 
sales which the consumers occasioned. I never ceased my 
efforts to put vigor into this industrial life which was just 
beginning. A nurseryman took my advice and came to settle 
in the place, and I preached wholesome doctrine to the poor 
concerning the planting of fruit trees, in order that some day 
they should obtain a monopoly of the sale of fruit in Grenoble. 
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“You take your cheeses there as it is,’ I used to tell them, 
‘why not take poultry, eggs, vegetables, game, hay and straw, 
and so forth?’ All my counsels were a source of fortune; 
it was a question of who should follow them first. A number 
of little businesses were started; they went on at first but 
slowly, but from day to day their progress became more 
rapid ; and now sixty carts full of the various products of the 
district set out every Monday for Grenoble, and there is more 
buckwheat grown for poultry food than they used to sow for 
human consumption. The trade in timber grew to be so 
considerable that it was subdivided, and since the fourth year 
of our industrial era, we have had dealers in firewood, squared 
timber, planks, bark, and later on, in charcoal. In the end 
four new sawmills were set up, to turn out the planks-and 
beams of timber. 

“When the ex-mayor had acquired a few business notions, 
he felt the necessity of learning to read and write. He com- 
pared the prices that were asked for wood in various neigh- 
borhoods, and found such differences in his favor, that he 
secured new customers in one place after another, and now 
a third of the trade in the department passes through his 
hands. There has been such a sudden increase in our traffic 
that we find constant work for three wagon-builders and two 
harness-makers, each of them employing three hands at least. 
Lastly, the quantity of ironware that we use is so large that 
an agricultural implement and tool-maker has removed into 
the town, and is very well satisfied with the result. 

“The desire of gain develops a spirit of ambition, which 
has ever since impelled our workers to extend their field from 
the township to the canton, and from the canton to the depart- 
ment, so as to increase their profits by increasing their sales. 
I had only to say a word to point out new openings to them, 
and their own sense did the rest. Four years had been suffi- 
cient to change the face of the township. When I had come 
through it first, I did not catch the slightest sound; but in 
less than five years from that time, there was life and bustle 
everywhere. The gay songs, the shrill or murmuring sounds 
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made by the tools in the workshops rang pleasantly in my 
ears. I watched the comings and goings of a busy population 
congregated in the clean and wholesome new town, where 
plenty of trees had been planted. Every one of them seemed 
conscious of a happy lot, every face shone with the content 
that comes through a life of useful toil. 

“T look upon these five years as the first epoch of prosperity 
in the history of our town,” the doctor went on after a pause. 
“During that time I have prepared the ground and sowed 
the seed in men’s minds as well as in the land. Hencefor- 
ward industrial progress could not be stayed, the population 
was bound to go forward. A second epoch was about to begin. 
This little world very soon desired to be better clad. A shoe- 
maker came, and with him a haberdasher, a tailor, and a 
hatter. This dawn of luxury brought us a butcher and a 
grocer, and a midwife, who became very necessary to me, for 
I lost a great deal of time over maternity cases. The stubbed 
wastes yielded excellent harvests, and the superior quality 
of our agricultural produce was maintained through the in- 
creased supply of manure. My enterprise could now develop 
itself; everything followed on quite naturally. 

“When the houses had been rendered wholesome, and their 
inmates gradually persuaded to feed and clothe themselves 
better, I wanted the dumb animals to feel the benefit of 
these beginnings of civilization. All the excellence of cattle, 
whether as a race or as individuals, and, in consequence, the 
quality of the milk and meat, depends upon the care that is 
expended upon them. I took the sanitation of cowsheds for 
the text of my sermons. I showed them how an animal 
that is properly housed and well cared for is more profitable 
than a lean neglected beast, and the comparison wrought a 
gradual change for the better in the lot of the cattle in the 
Commune. Not one of them was ill treated. The cows and 
oxen were rubbed down as in Switzerland and Auvergne. 
Sheep-folds, stables, byres, dairies, and barns were rebuilt 
after the pattern of the roomy, well-ventilated, and conse- 
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quently healthy steadings that M. Gravier and I had con- 
structed. Our tenants became my apostles. They made rapid 
converts of unbelievers, demonstrating the soundness of my 
doctrines by their prompt results. I lent money to those who 
needed it, giving the preference to hardworking poor people, 
because they served as an example. Any unsound or sickly 
cattle or beasts of poor quality were quickly disposed of by 
my advice, and replaced by fine specimens. In this way our 
dairy produce came, in time, to command higher prices in 
the market than that sent by other communes. We had 
splendid herds, and as a consequence, capital leather. 

“This step forward was of great importance, and in this 
wise. In rural economy nothing can be regarded as trifling. 
Our hides used to fetch scarcely anything, and the leather 
we made was of little value, but when once our leather and 
hides were improved, tanneries were easily established along 
the waterside. We became tanners, and business rapidly 
increased. 

“Wine, properly speaking, had been hitherto unknown; a 
thin, sour beverage like verjuice had been their only drink, 
but now wineshops were established to supply a natural de- 
mand. The oldest tavern was enlarged and transformed into 
an inn, which furnished mules to pilgrims to the Grande 
Chartreuse who began to come our way, and after two years 
there was enough business for two innkeepers. 

“The justice of the peace died just as our second prosperous 
epoch began, and luckily for us, his successor had formerly 
been a notary in Grenoble who had lost most of his fortune 
by a bad speculation, though enough of it yet remained to 
cause him to be looked upon in the village as a wealthy man. 
It was M. Gravier who induced him to settle among us. He 
built himself a comfortable house and helped me by uniting 
his efforts to mine. He also laid out a farm, and broke up 
and cleaned some of the waste land, and at this moment he 
has three chalets up above on the mountain side. He has 
a large family. He dismissed the old registrar and the clerk, 
and in their place installed better-educated men, who worked 
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far harder, moreover, than their predecessors had done. One 
of the heads of these two new households started a distillery 
of potato-spirit, and the other was a wool-washer ; each com- 
bined these occupations with his official work, and in this 
way two valuable industries were created among us. 

“Now that the Commune had some revenues of its own, 
no opposition was raised in any quarter when they were spent 
on building a town-hall, with a free school for elementary 
education in the building and accommodation for a teacher. 
For this important post I had selected a poor priest who had 
taken the oath, and had therefore been cast out by the de- 
partment, and who at last found a refuge among us for his old 
age. The schoolmistress is a very worthy woman who had lost 
all that she had, and was in great distress. We made up a 
nice little sum for her, and she has just opened a boarding- 
school for girls to which the wealthy farmers hereabouts are 
beginning to send their daughters. 

“If so far, sir, I have been entitled to tell you the story 
of my own doings as the chronicle of this little spot of earth, 
I have reached the point where M. Janvier, the new parson, 
began to divide the work of regeneration with me. He has 
been a second Fénelon, unknown beyond the narrow limits 
of a country parish, and by some secret of his own has infused 
a spirit of brotherliness and of charity among these folk that 
has made them almost like one large family. M. Dufau, the 
justice of the peace, was a later comer, but he in an equal de- 
gree deserves the gratitude of the people here. 

“T will put the whole position before you in figures that 
will make it clearer than any words of mine. At this mo- 
ment the Commune owns two hundred acres of woodland, 
and a hundred and sixty acres of meadow. Without running 
up the rates, we give a hundred crowns to supplement the 
curé’s stipend, we pay two hundred frances to the rural police- 
man, and as much again to the schoolmaster and schoolmis- 
tress. The maintenance of the roads costs us five hundred 
francs, while necessary repairs to the townhall, the parsonage, 
and the church, with some few other expenses, also amount 
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to a similar sum. In fifteen years’ time there will be a thou- 
sand francs worth of wood to fell for every hundred francs’ 
worth cut now, and the taxes will not cost the inhabitants 
a penny. This Commune is bound to become one of the 
richest in France. But perhaps I am taxing your patience, 
sir?” said Benassis, suddenly discovering that his companion 
wore such a pensive expression that it seemed as though his 
attention was wandering. 

“No! no!” answered the commandant. 

“Our trade, handicrafts, and agriculture so far only sup- 
plied the needs of the district,” the doctor went on. “At a 
certain point our prosperity came to a standstill. I wanted 
a post-office, and sellers of tobacco, stationery, powder and 
shot. The receiver of taxes had hitherto preferred to live 
elsewhere, but now I succeeded in persuading him to take up 
his abode in the town, holding out as inducements the pleas- 
antness of the place and of the new society. As time and 
place permitted I had succeeded in producing a supply of 
everything for which I had first created a need, in attracting 
families of hardworking people into the district, and in im- 
planting a desire to own land in them all. So by degrees, as 
they saved a little money, the waste land began to be broken 
up; spade husbandry and small holdings increased ; so did the 
value of property on the mountain. 

“Those struggling folk who, when I knew them first, used 
to walk over to Grenoble carrying their few cheeses for sale, 
now made the journey comfortably in a cart, and took fruit, 
eggs, chickens and turkeys, and before they were aware of it, 
every one was a little richer. Even those who came off worst 
had a garden at any rate, and grew early vegetables and fruit. 
It become the children’s work to watch the cattle in the fields, 
and at last it was found to be a waste of time to bake bread 
at home. Here were signs of prosperity! 

“But if this place was to be a permanent forge of industry, 
fuel must be constantly added to the fire. The town had not 
as yet a renascent industry which could maintain this com- 
mercial process, an industry which should make great trans- 
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actions, a warehouse, and a market necessary. It 1s not 
enough that a country should lose none of the money that 
forms its capital; you will not increase its prosperity by more 
or less ingenious devices for causing this amount to circulate, 
by means of production and consumption, through the great- 
est possible number of hands. That is not where your prob- 
lem lies. When a country is fully developed and its produc- 
tion keeps pace with its consumption, if private wealth is to 
increase as well as the wealth of the community at large, 
there must be exchanges with other communities, which will 
keep a balance on the right side of the balance-sheet. This 
thought has led states with a limited territorial basis like 
Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Holland, and England, for instance, 
to secure the carrying trade. I cast about for some such 
notion as this to apply to our little world, so as to inaugurate 
a third commercial epoch. Our town is so much like any 
other, that our prosperity was scarcely visible to a passing 
stranger; it was only for me that it was astonishing. The 
folk had come together by degrees; they themselves were a 
part of the change, and could not judge of its effects as a 
whole. 

“Seven years had gone by when I met with two strangers, 
the real benefactors of the place, which perhaps some day 
they will transform into a large town. One of them is a 
Tyrolese, an exceedingly clever fellow, who makes rough shoes 
for country people’s wear, and boots for people of fashion 
in Grenoble as no one can make them, not even in Paris 
itself. He was a poor strolling musician, who, singing and 
working, had made his way through Italy; one of those busy 
Germans who fashion the tools of their own work, and make 
the instrument that they play upon. When he came to the 
town he asked if any one wanted a pair of shoes. They sent 
him to me, and I gave him an order for two pairs of boots, 
for which he made his own lasts. The foreigner’s skill sur- 
prised me. He gave accurate and consistent answers to 
the questions I put, and his face and manner confirmed the 
good opinion I had formed of him. I suggested that he 
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should settle in the place, undertaking to assist him in busi- 
ness in every way that I could; in fact, I put a fairly large 
sum of money at his disposal. He accepted my offer. I had 
my own ideas in this. The quality of our leather had im- 
proved; and why should we not use it ourselves, and before 
very long make our own shoes at moderate prices ? 

“It was the basket-maker’s business over again on a larger 
scale. Chance had put an exceedingly clever hard-working 
man in my way, and he must be retained so that a steady and 
profitable trade might be given to the place. There is a con- 
stant demand for foot-gear, and a very slight difference in 
price is felt at once by the purchaser. 

“This was my reasoning, sir, and fortunately events have 
justified it. At this time we have five tanyards, each of 
which has its bark-mill. They take all the hides produced in 
the department itself, and even draw part of their supply 
from Provence; and yet the Tyrolese uses more leather than 
they can produce, and has forty work-people in his employ! 

“T happened on the other man after a fashion no whit less 
strange, but you might find the story tedious. He is just 
an ordinary peasant, who discovered a cheaper way of making 
the great broad-brimmed hats that are worn in this part of 
the world. He sells them in other cantons, and even sends 
them into Switzerland and Savoy. So long as the quality 
and the low prices can be maintained, here are two inex- 
haustible sources of wealth for the canton, which suggested 
to my mind the idea of establishing three fairs in the year. 
The prefect, amazed at our industrial progress, lent his aid 
in obtaining the royal ordinance which authorized them, 
and last year we held our three fairs. They are known as 
far as Savoy as the Shoe Fair and the Hat Fair. 

“The head clerk of a notary in Grenoble heard of these 
changes. He was poor, but he is a well-educated, hard- 
working young fellow, and Mlle. Gravier was engaged to be 
married to him. He went to Paris to ask for an authorization 
to establish himself here as a notary, and his request was 
granted. As he had not had to pay for his appointment, he 
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could afford to build a house in the market square of the new 
town, opposite the house of the justice of the peace. We 
have a market once a week, and a considerable amount of 
business is transacted in corn and cattle. 

“Next year a druggist surely ought to come among us, and 
next we want a clockmaker, a furniture dealer, and a book- 
seller; and so, by degrees, we shall have all the desirable 
luxuries of life. Who knows but that at last we shall have 
a number of substantial houses, and give ourselves all the 
airs of a small city? Education has made such strides that 
there has never been any opposition made at the council- 
board when I proposed that we should restore our church 
and build a parsonage; nor when I brought forward a plan 
for laying out a fine open space, planted with trees, where 
the fairs could be held, and a further scheme for a survey of 
the township, so that its future streets should be wholesome, 
spacious, and wisely planned. 

“This is how we came to have nineteen hundred hearths 
in the place of a hundred and thirty-seven; three thousand 
head of cattle instead of eight hundred; and for a popula- 
tion of seven hundred, no less than two thousand persons are 
living in the township, or three thousand, if the people down 
the valley are included. There are twelve houses belonging 
to wealthy people in the Commune, there are a hundred well- 
to-do families, and two hundred more which are thriving. 
The rest have their own exertions to look to. Every one 
knows how to read and write, and we subscribe to seventeen 
different newspapers. 

“We have poor people still among us—there are far too 
many of them, in fact; but we have no beggars, and there 
is work enough for all. I have so many patients that my 
daily round taxes the powers of two horses. I can go any- 
where for five miles round at any hour without fear; for if 
any one was minded to fire a shot at me, his life would not 
be worth ten minutes’ purchase. The undemonstrative af- 
fection of the people is my sole gain from all these changes, 
except the radiant ‘Good-day, M. Benassis,’ that every one 
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gives me as I pass. You will understand, of course, that the 
wealth incidentally acquired through my model farms has 
only been a means and not an end.” 

“If every one followed your example in other places, sir, 
France would be great indeed, and might laugh at the rest 
of Europe!” cried Genestas enthusiastically. 

“But I have kept you out here for half an hour,” said 
Benassis; “it is growing dark, let us go in to dinner.” 


The doctor’s house, on the side facing the garden, consists 
of a ground floor and a single story, with a row of five win- 
dows in each; dormer windows also project from the tiled 
mansard-roof. The green-painted shutters are in startling 
contrast with the gray tones of the walls. A vine wanders 
along the whole side of the house, a pleasant strip of green 
like a frieze, between the two stories. A few struggling 
Bengal roses make shift to live as best they may, half drowned 
at times by the drippings from the gutterless eaves. 

As you enter the large vestibule, the salon les to your 
right; it contains four windows, two of which look into the 
yard, and two into the garden. Ceiling and wainscot are 
paneled, and the walls are hung with seventeenth century 
tapestry—pathetic evidence that the room had been the object 
of the late owner’s aspiration, and that he had lavished all 
that he could spare upon it. The great roomy armchairs, 
covered with brocaded damask; the old-fashioned, gilded 
candle-sconces above the chimney-piece, and the window cur- 
tains with their heavy tassels, showed that the curé had been 
a wealthy man. Benassis had made some additions to this 
furniture, which was not without a character of its own. 
He had placed two smaller tables, decorated with carved 
wooden garlands, between the windows on opposite sides of 
the room, and had put a clock, in a case of tortoise shell, in- 
laid with copper, upon the mantel-shelf. The doctor seldom 
occupied the salon; its atmosphere was damp and close, like 
that of a room that is always kept shut. Memories of the 
dead curé still lingered about it; the peculiar scent of his 
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tobacco seemed to pervade the corner by the hearth where he 
had been wont to sit. The two great easy-chairs were sym- 
metrically arranged on either side of the fire, which had not 
been lighted since the time of M. Gravier’s visit; the bright 
flames from the pine logs lighted the room. 

“The evenings are chilly even now,” said Benassis; “it is 
pleasant to see a fire.” 

Genestas was meditating. He was beginning to understand 
the doctor’s indifference to his every-day surroundings. 

“Tt is surprising to me, sir, that you, who possess real public 
spirit, should have made no effort to enlighten the Govern- 
ment, after accomplishing so much.” 

Benassis began to laugh, but without bitterness; he said, 
rather sadly: 

“You mean that I should draw up some sort of memorial 
on various ways of civilizing France? You are not the first 
to suggest it, sir; M. Gravier has forestalled you. Unluckily, 
Governments cannot be enlightened, and a Government which 
regards itself as a diffuser of light is the least open to en- 
lightenment. What we have done for our canton, every mayor 
ought, of course, to do for his; the magistrate should work 
for his town, the sub-prefect for his district, the prefect for 
the department, and the minister for France, each acting in 
his own sphere of interest. For the few miles of country 
road that I persuaded our people to make, another would 
succeed in constructing a canal or a highway; and for my 
encouragement of the peasants’ trade in hats, a minister 
would emancipate France from the industrial yoke of the 
foreigner by encouraging the manufacture of clocks in differ- 
ent places, by helping to. bring to perfection our iron and 
steel, our tools and appliances, or by bringing silk or dyer’s 
woad into cultivation. 

“In commerce, ‘encouragement’ does not mean protection. 
A really wise policy should aim at making a country inde- 
pendent of foreign supply, but this should be effected without 
resorting to the pitiful shifts of customs duties and prohibi- 
tions. Industries must work out their own salvation, compe- 
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tition is the life of trade. A protected industry goes to sleep, 
and monopoly, like the protective tariff, kills it outright. 
The country upon which all others depend for their supplies 
will be the land which will promulgate free trade, for it will 
be conscious of its power to produce its manufactures at 
prices lower than those of any of its competitors. France is 
in a better position to attain this end than England, for 
France alone possesses an amount of territory sufficiently ex- 
tensive to maintain a supply of agricultural produce at prices 
that will enable the worker to live on low wages; the Ad- 
ministration should keep this end in view, for therein lies 
the whole modern question. I have not devoted my life to 
this study, dear sir; I found my work by accident, and late in 
the day. Such simple things as these are too slight, moreover, 
to build into a system; there is nothing wonderful about 
them, they do not lend themselves to theories; it is their mis- 
fortune to be merely practically useful. And then work can- 
not be done quickly. The man who means to succeed in these 
ways must daily look to find within himself the stock of cour- 
age needed for the day, a courage in reality of the rarest kind, 
though it does not seem hard to practise, and meets with little 
recognition—the courage of the schoolmaster, who must say 
the same things over and over again. We all honor the man 
who has shed his blood on the battlefield, as you have done; 
but we ridicule this other whose life-fire is slowly consumed 
in repeating the same words to children of the same age. 
There is no attraction for any of us in obscure well-doing. 
We know nothing of the civic virtue that led the great men of 
ancient times to serve their country in the lowest rank when- 
ever they did not command. Our age is afflicted with a dis- 
ease that makes each of us seek to rise above his fellows, and 
there are more saints than shrines among us. 

“This is how it has come to pass. The monarchy fell, and 
we lost Honor, Christian Virtue faded with the religion of 
our forefathers, and our own ineffectual attempts at govern- 
ment have destroyed Patriotism. Ideas can never utterly 
perish, so these beliefs linger on in our midst, but they do 
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not influence the great mass of the people, and Society has 
no support but Egoism. Every individual believes in him- 
self. For us the future means egoism; further than that we 
cannot see. The great man who shall save us from the ship- 
wreck which is imminent will no doubt avail himself of in- 
dividualism when he makes a nation of us once more; but 
until this regeneration comes, we bide our time in a material- 
istic and utilitarian age. Utilitarianism—to this conclusion 
we have come. We are all rated, not at our just worth, but 
according to our social importance. People will scarcely look 
at an energetic man if he is in shirt-sleeves. The Govern- 
ment itself is pervaded by this idea. A minister sends a 
paltry medal to a sailor who has saved a dozen lives at the 
risk of his own, while the deputy who sells his vote to those 
in power receives the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

“Woe to a people made up of such men as these! For 
nations, like men, owe all the strength and vitality that is in 
them to noble thoughts and aspirations, and men’s feelings 
shape their faith. But when self-interest has taken the place 
of faith, and each one of us thinks only of himself, and be- 
lieves in himself alone, how can you expect to find among 
us much of that civil courage whose very essence consists in 
self-renunciation? The same principle underlies both mili- 
tary and civil courage, although you soldiers are called upon 
to yield your lives up once and for all, while ours are given 
slowly drop by drop, and the battle is the same for both, 
although it takes different forms. 

“The man who would fain civilize the lowliest spot on 
earth needs something besides wealth for the task. Knowl- 
edge is still more necessary; and knowledge, and patriotism, 
and integrity are worthless unless they are accompanied by a 
firm determination on his part to set his own personal inter- 
ests completely aside, and to devote himself to a social idea. 
France, no doubt, possesses more than one well-educated man 
and more than one patriot in every commune; but I am fully 
persuaded that not every canton can produce a man who to 
these valuable qualifications unites the unflagging will and 
pertinacity with which a blacksmith hammers out iron. 
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“The Destroyer and the Builder are two manifestations of 
Will: the one prepares the way, and the other accomplishes 
the work; the first appears in the guise of a spirit of evil, 
and the second seems like the spirit of good. Glory falls to 
the Destroyer, while the Builder is forgotten; for evil makes 
a noise in the world that rouses little souls to admiration, 
while good deeds are slow to make themselves heard. Self- 
love leads us to prefer the more conspicuous part. If it 
should happen that any public work is undertaken without 
an interested motive, it will only be by accident, until the 
day when education has changed our ways of regarding things 
in France. 

“Yet suppose that this change had come to pass, and that 
all of us were public-spirited citizens; in spite of our com- 
fortable lives among trivialities, should we not be in a fair 
way to become the most wearied, wearisome, and unfortunate 
race of philistines under the sun? 

“T am not at the helm of State, the decision of great ques- 
tions of this kind is not within my province; but, setting 
these considerations aside, there are other difficulties in the 
way of laying down hard and fast rules as to government. 
In the matter of civilization, everything is relative. Ideas 
that suit one country admirably are fatal in another—men’s 
minds are as various as the soils of the globe. If we have so 
often been ill governed, it is because a faculty for govern- 
ment, like taste, is the outcome of a very rare and lofty atti- 
tude of mind. The qualifications for the work are found in 
a natural bent of the soul rather than in the possession of 
scientific formule. No one need fear, however, to call him- 
self a statesman, for his actions and motives cannot be justly 
estimated ; his real judges are far away, and the results of his 
deeds are even more remote. We have a great respect here in 
France for men of ideas—a keen intellect exerts a great at- 
traction for us; but ideas are of little value where a resolute 
will is the one thing needful. Administration, as a matter 
of fact, does not consist in forcing more or less wise methods 
and ideas upon the great. mass of the nation, but in giving 
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to the ideas, good or bad, that they already possess a practical 
turn which will make them conduce to the general welfare 
of the State. If old-established prejudices and customs 
bring a country into a bad way, the people will renounce 
their errors of their own accord. Are not losses the result of 
economical errors of every kind? And is it not, therefore, to 
every one’s interest to rectify them in the long run? 

“Luckily I found a tabula rasa in this district. They 
have followed my advice, and the land is well cultivated ; 
but there had been no previous errors in agriculture, and the 
soil was good to begin with, so that it has been easy to in- 
troduce the five-ply shift, artificial grasses, and potatoes. 
My methods did not clash with people’s prejudices. The 
faultily constructed plowshares in use in some parts of 
France were unknown here, the hoe sufficed for the little 
field work that they did. Our wheelwright extolled my 
wheeled plows because he wished to increase his own busi- 
ness, so I secured an ally in him; but in this matter, as in 
all others, I sought to make the good of one conduce to the 
good of all. 

“Then I turned my attention to another kind of produc- 
tion, that should increase the welfare rather than the wealth 
of these poor folk. I have brought nothing from without 
into this district; I have simply encouraged the people to 
seek beyond its limits for a market for their produce, a 
measure that could not but increase their prosperity in a 
way that they felt immediately. They had no idea of the 
fact, but they themselves were my apostles, and their works 
preached my doctrines. Something else must also be borne 
in mind. We are barely five leagues from Grenoble. There 
is plenty of demand in a large city for produce of all kinds, 
but not every commune is situated at the gates of a city. In 
every similar undertaking the nature, situation, and resources 
of the country must be taken into consideration, and a care- 
ful study must be made of the soil, of the people themselves, 
and of many other things; and no one should expect to have 
vines grow in Normandy. So no tasks can be more various 
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than those of government, and its general principles must 
be few in number. The law is uniform, but not so the land 
and the minds and customs of those who dwell in it; and 
the administration of the law is the art of carrying it out 
in such a manner that no injury is done to people’s inter- 
ests. Every place must be considered separately. 

“On the other side of the mountain at the foot of which 
our deserted village lies, they find it impossible to use 
wheeled plows, because the soil is not deep enough. Now 
if the mayor of the commune were to take it into his head 
to follow in our footsteps, he would be the ruin of his neigh- 
borhood. I advised him to plant vineyards; they had a 
capital vintage last year in the little district, and their wine 
is exchanged for our corn. 

“Then, lastly, it must be remembered that my words car- 
ried a certain weight with the people to whom I preached, 
and that we were continually brought into close contact. I 
cured my peasants’ complaints; an easy task, for a nourish- 
ing diet is, as a rule, all that is needed to restore them to 
health and strength. Hither through thrift, or through sheer 
poverty, the country people starve themselves; any illness 
among them is caused in this way, and as a rule they enjoy 
very fair health. 

“When I first decided to devote myself to this life of ob- 
scure renunciation, I was in doubt for a long while whether to 
become a curé, a country doctor, or a justice of the peace. 
It is not without reason that people speak collectively of the 
priest, the lawyer, and the doctor as ‘men of the black robe’ 
—so the saying goes. The first heals the wounds of the soul, 
the second those of the purse, and the third those of the 
body. They represent the three principal elements necessary 
to the existence of society—conscience, property, and health. 
At one time the first, and at a later period the second, was 
all-important in the State. Our predecessors on this earth 
thought, perhaps not without reason, that the priest, who 
prescribed what men should think, ought to be paramount; 
so the priest was king, pontiff, and judge in one, for in those 
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days belief and faith were everything. All this has been 
changed in our day; and we must even take our epoch as we 
find it. But I, for one, believe that the progress of civiliza- 
tion and the welfare of the people depend on these three 
men. They are the three powers who bring home to the 
people’s minds the ways in which facts, interests, and prin- 
ciples affect them. They themselves are three great results 
produced in the midst of the nation by the operation of events, 
by the ownership of property, and by the growth of ideas. 
Time goes on and brings changes to pass, property increases 
or diminishes in men’s hands, all the various readjustments 
have to be duly regulated, and in this way principles of social 
order are established. If civilization is to spread itself, and 
production is to be increased, the people must be made to 
understand the way in which the interests of the individual 
harmonize with national interests which resolve themselves 
into facts, interests, and principles. As these three profes- 
sions are bound to deal with these issues of human life, it 
seemed to me that they must be the most powerful civilizing 
agencies of our time. They alone afford to a man of wealth 
the opportunity of mitigating the fate of the poor, with 
whom they daily bring him in contact. 

“The peasant is always more willing to listen to the man 
who lays down rules for saving him from bodily ills than 
to the priest who exhorts him to save his soul. The first 
speaker can talk of this earth, the scene of the peasant’s 
labors, while the priest is bound to talk to him of heaven, 
with which, unfortunately, the peasant nowadays concerns 
himself very little indeed; I say unfortunately, because the 
doctrine of a future life is not only a consolation, but a 
means by which men may be governed. Is not religion the 
one power that sanctions social laws? We have but lately 
vindicated the existence of God. In the absence of a religion, 
the Government was driven to invent the Terror, in order 
to carry its laws into effect; but the terror was the fear 
of man, and it has passed away. 

“When a peasant is ill, when he is forced to lie on his 
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pallet, and while he is recovering, he cannot help himself, 
he is forced to listen to logical reasoning, which he can un- 
derstand quite well if it is put clearly before him. This 
thought made a doctor of me. My calculations for the peas- 
ants were made along with them. I never gave advice unless 
I was quite sure of the results, and in this way compelled 
them to admit the wisdom of my views. ‘The people require 
infallibility. Infallibility was the making of Napoleon; he 
would have been a god if he had not filled the world with 
the sound of his fall at Waterloo. If Mahomet founded a 
permanent religion after conquering the third part of the 
globe, it was by dint of concealing his deathbed from the 
crowd. The same rules hold good for the great conqueror 
and for the provincial mayor, and a nation or a commune is 
much the same sort of crowd; indeed, the great multitude of 
mankind is the same everywhere. 

“T have been exceedingly firm with those whom I have 
helped with money; if I had not been inflexible on this 
point, they all would have laughed at me. Peasants, no less 
than worldlings, end by despising the man that they can de- 
ceive. He has been cheated? Clearly, then, he must have 
been weak; and it is might alone that governs the world. I 
have never charged a penny for my professional advice, ex- 
cept to those who were evidently rich people; but I have not 
allowed the value of my services to be overlooked at all, and 
I always make them pay for medicine unless the patient is 
exceedingly poor. If my peasants do not pay me in money, 
they are quite aware that they are in my debt; sometimes 
they satisfy their consciences by bringing oats for my horses, 
or corn, when it is cheap. But if the miller were to send 
me some eels as a return for my advice, I should tell him 
that he is too generous for such a small matter. My polite- 
ness bears fruit. In the winter I shall have some sacks of 
flour for the poor. Ah! sir, they have kind hearts, these 
people, if one does not slight them, and to-day I think more 
good and less evil of them than I did formerly.” 

“What a deal of trouble you have taken!” said Genestas. 
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“Not at all,” answered Benassis. “It was no more trouble 
to say something useful than to chatter about trifles; and 
whether I chatted or joked, the talk always turned on them 
and their concerns wherever. I went. They would not listen 
to me at first. I had to overcome their dislikes; I belonged 
to the middle classes—that is to say, I was a natural enemy. 
I found the struggle amusing. An easy or an uneasy con- 
science—that is all the difference that lies between doing 
well or ill; the trouble is the same in either case. If scoun- 
drels would but behave themselves properly, they might be 
millionaires instead of being hanged. That is all.” 

“The dinner is growing cold, sir!” cried Jacquotte, in the 
doorway. 

Genestas caught the doctor’s arm. 

“T have only one comment to offer on what I have just 
heard,” he remarked. “I am not acquainted with any ac- 
count of the wars of Mahomet, so that I can form no opinions 
as to his military talents; but if you had only watched the 
Emperor’s tactics during the campaign in France, you might 
well have taken him for a god; and if he was beaten on the 
field of Waterloo, it was because he was more than mortal, 
it was because the earth found his weight too heavy to bear, 
and sprang from under his feet! On every other subject I 
entirely agree with you, and tonnerre de Dieu! whoever 
hatched you did a good day’s work.” 

“Come,” exclaimed Benassis with a smile, “let us sit down 
to dinner.” 

The walls of the dining-room were paneled from floor to 
ceiling, and painted gray. The furniture consisted of a few 
straw-bottomed chairs, a sideboard, some cupboards, a stove, 
and the late owner’s celebrated clock; there were white cur- 
tains in the window, and a white cloth on the table, about 
which there was no sign of luxury. The dinner service was 
of plain white earthenware; the soup, made after the tradi- 
tions of the late curé, was the most concentrated kind of 
broth that was ever set to simmer by any mortal cook. The 
doctor and his guest had scarcely finished it when a man 
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rushed into the kitchen, and in spite of Jacquotte,. suddenly 
invaded the dining-room. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the doctor. 

“It is this, sir. The mistress, our Mme. Vigneau, has 
turned as white as white can be, so that we are frightened 
about her.” 

“Oh, well, then,” Benassis said cheerfully, “I must leave 
the table,” and he rose to go. 

In spite of the doctor’s entreaties, Genestas flung down his 
table-napkin, and swore in soldierly fashion that he would 
not finish his dinner without his host. He returned indeed 
to the salon; and as he warmed himself by the fire, he thought 
over the troubles that no man may escape, the troubles that 
are found in every lot that it falls to man to endure here upon 
earth. 

Benassis soon came back, and the two future friends sat 
down again. 

“Taboureau has just come up to speak to you,” said 
Jacquotte to her master, as she brought in the dishes that 
she had kept hot for them. 

“Who can be ill at his place?” asked the doctor. 

“No one is ill, sir. I think from what he said that it is 
some matter of his own that he wants to ask* you about; he 
is coming back again.” 

“Very good. This Taboureau,” Benassis went on, address- 
ing Genestas, “is for me a whole philosophical treatise; take 
a good look at him when he comes, he is sure to amuse you. 
He was a laborer, a thrifty, hard-working man, eating little 
and getting through a great deal of work. As soon as the 
rogue came to have a few crowns of his own, his intelligence 
began to develop; he watched the progress which I had 
originated in this little district with an eye to his own profit. 
He has made quite a fortune in eight years’ time, that is 
to say, a fortune for our part of the world. Very likely he 
may have a couple of score thousand francs by now. But if 
I were to give you a thousand guesses, you would never find 
out how he made the money. He is a usurer, and his scheme 
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of usury is so profoundly and so cleverly based upon the re- 
quirements of the whole canton, that I should merely waste 
my time if I were to take it upon myself to undeceive them 
as to the benefits which they reap, in their own opinion, from 
their dealings with Taboureau. When this devil of a fellow 
saw every one cultivating his own plot of ground, he hurried 
about buying grain so as to supply the poor with the requisite 
seed. Here, as everywhere else, the peasants and even some 
of the farmers had no ready money with which to pay for 
seed. To some, Master Taboureau would lend a sack of 
barley, for which he was to receive a sack of rye at harvest 
time, and to others a measure of wheat for a sack of flour. 
At the present day the man has extended this curious business 
of his all over the department; and unless something hap- 
pens to prevent him, he will go on and very likely make a 
million. Well, my dear sir, Taboureau the laborer, an oblig- 
ing, hard-working, good-natured fellow, used to lend a help- 
ing hand to any one who asked him; but as his gains have 
increased Monsieur Taboureau has become litigious, arrogant, 
and somewhat given to sharp practice. The more money he 
makes, the worse he grows. The moment that the peasant 
forsakes his life of toil pure and simple for the leisured ex- 
istence of the landowning classes, he becomes intolerable. 
There is a certain kind of character, partly virtuous, partly 
vicious, half-educated, half-ignorant, which will always be 
the despair of governments. You will see an example of it 
in Taboureau. He looks simple, and even doltish; but when 
his interests are in question, he is certainly profoundly 
clever.” 

A heavy footstep announced the approach of the grain 
lender. 

“Come in, Taboureau!” cried Benassis. 

Thus forewarned by the doctor, the commandant scru- 
tinized the peasant in the doorway. 'Taboureau was decidedly 
thin, and stooped a little. He had a bulging forehead, cov- 
ered with wrinkles, and a cavernous face, in which two small 
gray eyes with a dark spot in either of them seemed to be 
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pierced rather than set. The lines of the miser’s mouth were 
close and firm, and his narrow chin turned up to meet an 
exaggeratedly hooked nose. His hair was turning gray al- 
ready, and deep furrows which converged above the promi- 
nent cheek-bones spoke of the wily shrewdness of a horse- 
dealer and of a life spent in journeying about. He wore a 
blue coat in fairly clean condition, the square side-pocket 
flaps stuck out above his hips, and the skirts of the coats 
hung loose in front, so that a white-flowered waistcoat was 
visible. There he stood firmly planted on both feet, leaning 
upon a thick stick with a knob at the end of it. A little 
spaniel had followed the grain-dealer, in spite of Jacquotte’s 
efforts, and was crouching beside him. 

“Well, what is it?” Benassis asked as he turned to this 
being. 

Taboureau gave a suspicious glance at the stranger seated 
at the doctor’s table, and said: 

“Tt is not a case of illness, M. le Maire, but you under- 
stand how to doctor the ailments of the purse just as well as 
those of the body. We have had a little difficulty with a man 
over at Saint-Laurent, and I have come to ask your advice 
about it.” 

“Why not see the justice of the peace or his clerk?” 

“Oh, because you are so much cleverer, sir, and I shall feel 
more sure about my case if I can have your countenance.” 

“My good Taboureau, I am willing to give medical advice 
to the poor without charging for it; but I cannot look into 
the lawsuits of a man who is as wealthy as you are for 
nothing. It costs a good deal to acquire that kind of knowl- 
edge.” 

Taboureau began to twist his hat about. 

“Tf you want my advice, in order to save the hard coin you 
would have to pay to the lawyer folk over in Grenoble, you 
must send a bag of rye to the widow Martin, the woman who 
is bringing up the charity children.” 

“Dame! I will do it with all my heart, sir, if you think 
it necessary. Can I talk about this business of mine without 
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troubling the gentleman there?” he added, with a look at 
Genestas. 

The doctor nodded, so Taboureau went on. 

“Well, then, sir, two months ago a man from Saint-Lau- 
rent came over here to find me. ‘Taboureau,’ said he to me, 
‘could you sell me a hundred and thirty-seven measures of 
barley? ‘Why not?’ say I, ‘that is my trade. Do you want 
it immediately? ‘No,’ he says, ‘I want it for the beginning 
of spring, in March.’ So far, so good. Well, we drive our 
bargain, and we drink a glass, and we agree that he is to pay 
me the price that barley fetched at Grenoble last market day, 
and I am to deliver it in March. I am to warehouse it at 
owner’s risk, and no allowance for shrinkage of course. But 
barley goes up and up, my dear sir; the barley rises like 
boiling milk. Then I am hard up for money, and I sell my 
barley. Quite natural, sir, was it not?” 

“No,” said Benassis, “the barley had passed out of your 
possession, you were only warehousing it. And suppose 
the barley had gone down in value, would you not have com- 
' pelled your buyer to take it at the price you agreed upon?” 

“But very likely he would not have paid me, sir. One 
must look out for oneself! The seller ought to make a profit 
when the chance comes in his way; and, after all, the goods 
are not yours until you have paid for them. That is so, 
Monsieur VOfficier, is it not? For you can see that the gentle- 
man has been in the army.” 

“Taboureau,” Benassis said sternly, “ill luck will come 
to you. Sooner or later God punishes ill deeds. How can 
you, knowing as much as you do, a capable man moreover, 
and a man who conducts his business honorably, set examples 
of dishonesty to the canton? If you allow such proceedings 
as this to be taken against you, how can you expect that the 
poor will remain honest people and will not rob you? Your 
laborers will cheat you out of part of their working hours, 
and every one here will be demoralized. You are in the 
wrong. Your barley was as good as delivered. If the man 
from Saint-Laurent had fetched it himself, you would not 
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have gone there to take it away from him; you have sold 
something that was no longer yours to sell, for your barley 
had already been turned into money which was to be paid 
down at the stipulated time. But go on.” 

Genestas gave the doctor a significant glance, to call his 
attention to Taboureau’s impassive countenance. Not a 
muscle had stirred in the usurer’s face during this reprimand ; 
there was no flush on his forehead, and no sign of emotion 
in his little eyes. 

“Well, sir, I am called upon to supply the barley at last 
winter’s price. Now J consider that I am not bound to do 
so.” 

“Look here, Taboureau, deliver that barley and be very 
quick about it, or make up your mind to be respected by no- 
body in future. Even if you gained the day in a case like 
this, you would be looked upon as an unscrupulous man who 
does not keep to his word, and is not bound by promises, or 
by honor, or ‘i 

“Go on, there is nothing to be afraid of; tell me that I am 
a scamp, a scoundrel, a thief outright. You can say things 
like that in business without insulting anybody, M. le Maire. 
*Tis each for himself in business, you know.” 

“Well, then, why deliberately put yourself in a position in 
which you deserve to be called by such names?” 

“But if the law is on my side, sir?” 

“But the law will certainly not be on your side.” 

“Are you quite sure about it, sir? Certain sure? For you 
see it is an important matter.” 

“Certainly Iam. Quite sure. If I were not at dinner, I 
would have down the code, and you should see for yourself. 
If the case comes on, you will lose it, and you will never set 
foot in my house again, for I do not wish to receive people 
whom I do not respect. Do you understand? .You will lose 
your case.” 

“Oh! no, not at all, I shall not lose it, sir,” said Taboureau. 
“You see, sir, it is this way; it is the man from Saint-Lau- 
rent who owes me the barley; I bought it of him, and now he 
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refuses to deliver it. I just wanted to make quite certain 
that I should gain my case before going to any expense at 
the court about it.” 

Genestas and the doctor exchanged glances; each concealed 
his amazement at the ingenious device by which the man 
had sought to learn the truth about this point of law. 

“Very well, Taboureau, your man is a swindler; you should 
not make bargains with such people.” 

“Ah! sir, they understand business, those people do.” 

“Good-bye, Taboureau.” 

“Your servant, gentlemen.” 

“Well, now,” remarked Benassis, when the usurer had 
gone, “if that fellow were in Paris, do you not think that he 
would be a millionaire before very long?” 

After dinner, the doctor and his visitor went back to the 
salon, and all the rest of the evening until bedtime they 
talked about war and politics; Genestas evincing a most vio- 
lent dislike of the English in the course of conversation. 

“May I know whom I have the honor of entertaining as a 
guest ?” asked the doctor. 

“My name is Pierre Bluteau,” answered Genestas; “I am a 
captain stationed at Grenoble.” 

“Very well, sir. Do you care to adopt M. Gravier’s plan? 
In the morning after breakfast he liked to go on my rounds 
with me. J am not at all sure that you will find anything 
to interest you in the things that occupy me—they are so very 
commonplace. For, after all, you own no land about here, 
nor are you the mayor of the place, and you will see noth- 
ing in the canton that you cannot see elsewhere; one 
thatched cottage is just like another. Still you will be in the 
open air, and you will have something to take you out of 
doors.” 

“No proposal could give me more pleasure. I did not 
venture to make it myself, lest I should thrust myself upon 
you.” 

Commandant Genestas (who shall keep his own name in 
spite of the fictitious appellation which he had thought fit to 
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give himself) followed his host to a room on the first floor 
above the salon. 

“That is right,” said Benassis, “Jacquotte has lighted a fire 
for you. If you want anything, there is a bell-pull close to 
the head of the bed.” 

“T am not likely to want anything, however small, it seems 
to me,” exclaimed Genestas. “There is even a boot-jack. 
Only an old trooper knows what a boot-jack is worth! There 
are times, when one is out on a campaign, sir, when one is 
ready to burn down a house to come by a knave of a boot- 
jack. After a few marches, one on the top of another, or 
above all, after an engagement, there are times when a swollen 
foot and the soaked leather will not part company, pull as 
you will; I have had to lie down in my boots more than once. 
One can put up with the annoyance so long as one is by one- 
sele® 

The commandant’s wink gave a kind of profound slyness 
to his last utterance; then he began to make a survey. Not 
without surprise, he saw that the room was neatly kept, com- 
fortable, and almost luxurious. 

“What splendor!” was his comment. “Your own room 
must be something wonderful.” 

“Come and see,” said the doctor; “I am your neighbor, 
there is nothing but the staircase between us.” 

Genestas was again surprised when he entered the doctor’s 
room, a bare-looking apartment with no adornment on the 
walls save an old-fashioned wall-paper of a yellowish tint 
with a pattern of brown roses over it; the color had gone in 
patches here and there. There was a roughly painted iron 
bedstead, two gray cotton curtains were suspended from a 
wooden bracket above it, and a threadbare strip of carpet lay 
at the foot ; it was like a bed in a hospital. By the bed-head 
stood a rickety cupboard on four feet with a door that con- 
tinually rattled with a sound like castanets. Three chairs 
and a couple of straw-bottomed armchairs stood about the 
room, and on a low chest of drawers in walnut wood stood 
a basin, and a ewer of obsolete pattern with a lid, which was 
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kept in place by a leaden rim round the top of the vessel. 
This completed the list of the furniture. 

The grate was empty. All the apparatus required for shav- 
ing lay about in front of an old mirror suspended above the 
painted stone chimney-piece by a bit of string. The floor was 
clean and carefully swept, but it was worn and splintered in 
various places, and there were hollows in it here and there. 
Gray cotton curtains bordered with a green fringe adorned 
the two windows. The scrupulous cleanliness maintained by 
Jacquotte gave a certain air of distinction to this picture of 
simplicity, but everything in it, down to the round table lit- 
tered with stray papers, and the very pens on the writing- 
desk, gave the idea of an almost monastic life—a life so 
wholly filled with thought and feeling of a wider kind that 
outward surroundings had come to be matters of no moment. 
An open door allowed the commandant to see a smaller room, 
which doubtless the doctor seldom occupied. It was scarcely 
kept in the same condition as the adjoining apartment; a few 
dusty books lay strewn about over the no less dusty shelves, 
and from the rows of labeled bottles it was easy to guess 
that the place was devoted rather to the dispensing of drugs 
than to scientific studies. i 

“Why this difference between your room and mine, you 
will ask?” said Benassis. “Listen a moment. I have always 
blushed for those who put their guests in the attics, who fur- 
nish them with mirrors that distort everything to such a de- 
gree that any one beholding himself might think that he was 
smaller or larger than nature made him, or suffering from 
an apoplectic stroke or some other bad complaint. Ought 
we not to do our utmost to make a room as pleasant as pos- 
sible during the time that our friend can be with us? Hos- 
pitality, to my thinking, is a virtue, a pleasure, and a luxury; 
but in whatever light it is considered, nay, even if you regard 
it as a speculation, ought not our guest or our friend to be 
made much of? Ought not every refinement of luxury to be 
reserved for him? 

“So the best furniture is put into your room, where a thick 
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carpet is laid down; there are hangings on the walls, and a 
clock and wax candles; and for you Jacquotte will do her best, 
she has no doubt brought a night-light, and a pair of new 
slippers and some milk, and her warming-pan too for your 
benefit. I hope that you will find that luxurious armchair 
the most comfortable seat you have ever sat in, it was a dis- 
covery of the late curé’s; I do not know where he found it, 
but it is a fact that if you wish to meet with the perfection 
of comfort, beauty, or convenience, you must ask counsel of 
the Church. Well, I hope that you will find everything in 
your room to your liking. You will find some good razors 
and excellent soap, and all the trifling details that make one’s 
own home so pleasant. And if my views on the subject of 
hospitality should not at once explain the difference between 
your room and mine, to-morrow, M. Bluteau, you will arrive 
at a wonderfully clear comprehension of the bareness of my 
room and the untidy condition of my study, when you see 
all the continual comings and goings here. Mine is not an 
indoor life, to begin with. I am almost always out of the 
house, and if I stay at home, peasants come in at every mo- 
ment to speak to me. My body and soul and house are all 
theirs. Why should I worry about social conventions in these 
matters, or trouble myself over the damage unintentionally 
done to floors and furniture by these worthy folk? Such 
things cannot be helped. Luxury properly belongs to the 
boudoir and the guest-chamber, to great houses and chateaux. 
In short, as I scarcely do more than sleep here, what do I 
want with the superfluities of wealth? You do not know, 
moreover, how little I care for anything in this world.” 

They wished each other a friendly good-night with a warm 
shake of the hand, and went to bed. But before the com- 
mandant slept, he came to more than one conclusion as to 
the man who hour by hour grew greater in his eyes. 
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Tue first thing next morning Genestas went to the stable, 
drawn thither by the affection that every man feels for the 
horse that he rides. Nicolle’s method of rubbing down the 
animal was quite satisfactory. 

“Up already, Commandant Bluteau?” cried Benassis, as 
he came upon his guest. “You hear the drum beat in the 
morning wherever you go, even in the country! You are a 
regular soldier !” 

“Are you all right?” replied Genestas, holding out his 
hand with a friendly gesture. 

“f am never really all right,’ answered Benassis, half 
merrily, half sadly. 

“Did you sleep well, sir?” inquired Jacquotte. 

“Waith, yes, my beauty; the bed as you made it was fit for 
a queen.” 

Jacquotte’s face beamed as she followed her master and his 
guest, and when she had seen them seat themselves at table, 
she remarked to Nicolle: 

“He is not a bad sort, after all, that officer gentleman.” 

“T am sure he is not, he has given me two francs already.” 


“We will begin to-day by calling at two places where there 
have been deaths,” Benassis said to his visitor as they left 
the dining-room. “Although doctors seldom deign to con- 
front their supposed victims, I will take you round to the two 
houses, where you will be able to make some interesting ob- 
servations of human nature; and the scenes to which you will 
be a witness will show you that in the expression of their 
feelings our folk among the hills differ greatly from the 
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dwellers in the lowlands. Up among the mountain peaks in 
our canton they cling to customs that bear the impress of 
an older time, and that vaguely recall scenes in the Bible. 
Nature has traced out a line over our mountain ranges; the 
whole appearance of the country is different on either side 
of it. You find strength of character up above, flexibility 
and quickness of perception below; they have larger ways 
of regarding things among the hills, while the bent of the 
lowlands is always towards the material interests of existence. 
I have never seen a difference so strongly marked, unless it 
has been in the Val d’Ajou, where the northern side is peopled 
by a tribe of idiots, and the southern by an intelligent race. 
There is nothing but a stream in the valley bottom to sepa- 
rate these two populations, which are utterly dissimilar in 
every respect, as different in face and stature as in manners, 
customs, and occupation. A fact of this kind should compel 
those who govern a country to make very extensive studies of 
local differences before passing laws that are to affect the 
great mass of the people. But the horses are ready, let us 
start !” ; 

In a short time the two horsemen reached a house in a 
part of the township that was overlooked by the mountains 
of the Grande Chartreuse. Before the door of the dwelling, 
which was fairly clean and tidy, they saw a coffin, set upon 
two chairs, and covered with a black pall. Four tall candles 
stood about it, and on a stool near by there was a shallow 
brass dish full of holy water, in which a branch of green box- 
wood was steeping. Every passer-by went into the yard, knelt 
by the side of the dead, said a Pater noster, and sprinkled a 
few drops of holy water on the bier. Above the black cloth 
that covered the coffin rose the green sprays of a jessamine 
that grew beside the doorway, and a twisted vine shoot, al- 
ready in leaf, overran the lintel. Even the saddest ceremonies 
demand that things shall appear to the best advantage, and 
in obedience to this vaguely-felt requirement a young girl 
had been sweeping the front of the house. The dead man’s 
eldest son, a young peasant about twenty-two years of age, 
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stood motionless, leaning against the door-post. The tears 
in his eyes came and went without falling, or perhaps he 
furtively brushed them away. Benassis and Genestas saw all 
the details of this scene as they stood beyond the low wall; 
they fastened their horses to one of the row of poplar trees 
that grew along it, and entered the yard just as the widow 
came out of the byre. A woman carrying a jug of milk was 
with her, and spoke. 

“Try to bear up bravely, my poor Pelletier,” she said. 

“Ah! my dear, after twenty-five years of life together, it 
is very hard to lose your man,” and her eyes brimmed over 
with tears. “Will you pay the two sous?’ she added, after a 
moment, as she held out her hand to her neighbor. 

“There, now! I had forgotten about it,” said the other 
woman, giving her the coin. “Come, neighbor, don’t take on 
so. Ah! there is M. Benassis !” 

“Well, poor mother, how are you going on? A little bet- 
ter?” asked the doctor. 

“Dame!” she said, as the tears fell fast, “we must go on, 
all the same, that is certain. I tell myself that my man is 
out of pain now. He suffered so terribly! But come inside, 
sir. Jacques, set some chairs for these gentlemen. Come, 
stir yourself a bit. Lord bless you! if you were to stop there 
for a century, it would not bring your poor father back again. 
And now, you will have to do the work of two.” 

“No, no, good woman, leave your son alone, we will not sit 
down. You have a boy there who will take care of you, and 
who is quite fit to take his father’s place.” 

“Go and change your clothes, Jacques,” cried the widow; 
“vou will be wanted directly.” 

“Well, good-bye, mother,” said Benassis. 

“Your servant, gentlemen.” 

“Here, you see, death is looked upon as an event for which 
every one is prepared,” said the doctor; “it brings no inter- 
ruption to the course of family life, and they will not even 
wear mourning of any kind. No one cares to be at the ex- 
pense of it; they are all either too poor or too parsimonious 
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in the villages hereabouts, so that mourning is unknown in 
country districts. Yet the custom of wearing mourning is 
something better than a law or a usage, it is an institution 
somewhat akin to all moral obligations. But in spite of our 
endeavors, neither M. Janvier nor I have succeeded in mak- 
ing our peasants understand the great importance of public 
demonstrations of feeling for the maintenance of social order. 
These good folk, who have only just begun to think and act 
for themselves, are slow as yet to grasp the changed condi- 
tions which should attach them to these theories. They have 
only reached those ideas which conduce to economy and to 
physical welfare; in the future, if some one else carries on 
this work of mine, they will come to understand the principles 
that serve to uphold and preserve public order and justice. 
As a matter of fact, it is not sufficient to be an honest man, 
you must appear to be honest in the eyes of others. Society 
does not live by moral ideas alone; its existence depends upon 
actions in harmony with those ideas. 

“In most country communes, out of a hundred families 
deprived by death of their head, there are only a few indi- 
viduals capable of feeling more keenly than the others, who 
will remember the death for very long; in a year’s time the 
rest will have forgotten all about it. Is not this forgetful- 
ness a sore evil? A religion is the very heart of a nation; 
it expresses their feelings and their thoughts, and exalts 
them by giving them an object; but unless outward and 
visible honor is paid to a God, religion cannot exist; and, as 
a consequence, human ordinances lose all their force. If the 
conscience belongs to God and to Him only, the body is 
‘amenable to social law. Is it not, therefore, a first step to- 
wards atheism to efface every sign of pious sorrow in this way, 
to neglect to impress on children who are not yet old enough to 
reflect, and on all other people who stand in need of example, 
the necessity of obedience to human law, by openly manifested 
resignation to the will of Providence, who chastens and con- 
soles, who bestows and takes away worldly wealth? I con- 
fess that, after passing through a period of sneering in- 
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credulity, I have come during my life here to recognize the 
value of the rites of religion and of religious observances in 
the family, and to discern the importance of household cus- 
toms and domestic festivals. The family will always be the 
basis of human society. Law and authority are first felt 
there; there, at any rate, the habit of obedience should be 
learned. Viewed in the light of all their consequences, the 
spirit of the family and paternal authority are two elements 
but little developed as yet in our new legislative system. Yet 
in the family, the commune, the department, lies the whole 
of our country. The laws ought therefore to be based on 
these three great divisions. 

“In my opinion, marriages, the birth of infants, and the 
deaths of heads of households cannot be surrounded with too 
much circumstance. The secret of the strength of Catholi- 
cism, and of the deep root that it has taken in the ordinary 
life of man, lies precisely in this—that it steps in to invest 
every important event in his existence with a pomp that is 
so naively touching, and so grand, whenever the priest rises 
to the height of his mission and brings his office into harmony 
with the sublimity of Christian doctrine. 

“Once I looked upon the Catholic religion as a cleverly ex- 
ploited mass of prejudices and superstitions, which an intelli- 
gent civilization ought to deal with according to its desserts. 
Here I have discovered its political necessity and its useful- 
ness as a moral agent; here, moreover, I have come to under- 
stand its power, through a knowledge of the actual thing 
which the word expresses. Religion means a bond or tie, 
and certainly a cult—or, in other words, the outward and 
visible form of religion is the only force that can bind the 
various elements of society together and mould them into a 
permanent form. Lastly, it was also here that I have felt 
the soothing influence that religion sheds over the wounds 
of humanity, and (without going further into the subject) 
I have seen how admirably it is suited to the fervid tempera- 
ments of southern races. 

“Let us take the road up the hillside,” said the doctor, in- 
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terrupting himself; “we must reach the plateau up there. 
Thence we shall look down upon both valleys, and you will 
see a magnificent view. The plateau lies three thousand feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean ; we shall see over Savoy 
and Dauphiné, and the mountain ranges of the Lyonnais and 
Rhone. We shall be in another commune, a hill commune, 
and on a farm belonging to M. Gravier you will see the kind 
of scene of which I have spoken. There the great events of 
life are invested with a solemnity which comes up to my ideas. 
Mourning for the dead is vigorously prescribed. Poor peo- 
ple will beg in order to purchase black clothing, and no one 
refuses to give in such a case. There are few days in which 
the widow does not mention her loss; she always speaks of 
it with tears, and her grief is as deep after ten days of sor- 
row as on the morning after her bereavement. Manners are 
patriarchal: the father’s authority is unlimited, his word is 
law. He takes his meals sitting by himself at the head of 
the table; his wife and children wait upon him, and those 
about him never address him without using certain respectful 
forms of speech, while every one remains standing and un- 
covered in his presence. Men brought up in this atmosphere 
are conscious of their dignity; to my way of thinking, it is 
a noble education to be brought up among these customs. 
And, for the most part, they are upright, thrifty, and hard- 
working people in this commune. The father of every family, 
when he is old and past work, divides his property equally 
among his children, and they support him; that is the usual 
way here. An old man of ninety, in the last century, who had 
divided everything he had among his four children, went to 
live with each one in turn for three months in the year. As 
he left the oldest to go to the home of a younger brother, 
one of his friends asked him, ‘Well, are you satisfied with the 
arrangement? ‘Faith! yes,’ the old man answered; ‘they 
have treated me as if I had been their own child.’ That an- 
swer of his seemed so remarkable to an officer then stationed 
at Grenoble, that he repeated it in more than one Parisian 
salon. That officer was the celebrated moralist Vauvenargues, 
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and in this way the beautiful saying came to the knowledge 
of another writer named Chamfort. Ah! still more forcible 
phrases are often struck out among us, but they lack a his- 
torian worthy of them.” 

“TI have come across Moravians and Lollards in Bohemia 
and Hungary,” said Genestas. “They are a kind of people 
something like your mountaineers, good folk who endure the 
sufferings of war with angelic patience.” 

“Men living under simple and natural conditions are 
bound to be almost alike in all countries. Sincerity of life 
takes but one form. It is true that a country life often ex- 
tinguishes thought of a wider kind; but evil propensities are 
weakened and good qualities are developed by it. In fact, 
the fewer the numbers of the human beings collected together 
in a place, the less crime, evil thinking, and general bad be- 
havior will be found in it. A pure atmosphere counts for a 
good deal in purity of morals.” 

The two horsemen, who had been climbing the stony road 
at a foot pace, now reached the level space of which Benassis 
had spoken. It is a strip of land lying round about the base 
of a lofty mountain peak, a bare surface of rock with no 
growth of any kind upon it; deep clefts are riven in its sheer 
inaccessible sides. The gray crest of the summit towers above 
the ledge of fertile soil which lies around it, a domain some- 
times narrower, sometimes wider, and altogether about a 
hundred acres in extent. Here, through a vast break in the 
line of the hills to the south, the eye sees French Maurienne, 
Dauphiné, the crags of Savoy, and the far-off mountains of 
the Lyonnais. Genestas was gazing from this point, over a 
land that lay far and wide in the spring sunlight, when there 
arose the sound of a wailing cry. 

“Let us go on,” said Benassis; “the wail for the dead has 
begun, that is the name they give to this part of the funeral 
rites.” 

On the western slope of the mountain peak, the command- 
ant saw the buildings belonging to a farm of some size. The 
whole place formed a perfect square. The gateway consisted 
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of a granite arch, impressive in its solidity, which added to 
the old-world appearance of the buildings with the ancient 
trees that stood about them, and the growth of plant life on 
the roofs. The house itself lay at the farther end of the 
yard. Barns, sheepfolds, stables, cowsheds, and other build- 
ings lay on either side, and in the midst was the great pool 
where the manure had been laid to rot. On a thriving farm, 
such a yard as this is usually full of life and movement, but 
to-day it was silent and deserted. The poultry were shut up, 
the cattle were all in the byres, there was scarcely a sound of 
animal life. Both stables and cowsheds had been carefully 
locked, and a clean path to the house had been swept across 
the yard. The perfect neatness which reigned in a place 
where everything as a rule was in disorder, the absence of 
stirring life, the stillness in so noisy a spot, the calm serenity 
of the hills, the deep shadow cast by the towering peak— 
everything combined to make a strong impression on the 
mind. 

Genestas was accustomed to painful scenes, yet he could not 
help shuddering as he saw a dozen men and women standing 
weeping outside the door of the great hall. “The master is 
dead!” they wailed; the unison of voices gave appalling effect 
to the words which they repeated twice during the time re- 
quired to cross the space between the gateway and the farm- 
house door. To this wailing lament succeeded moans from 
within the house; the sound of a woman’s voice came through 
the casements. 

“T dare not intrude upon such grief as this,” said Genestas 
to Benassis. 

“T always go to visit a bereaved family,” the doctor an- 
swered, “either to certify the death, or to see that no mis- 
chance caused by grief has befallen the living. You need 
not hesitate to come with me. The scene is impressive, and 
there will be such a great many people that no one will no- 
tice your presence.” 

As Genestas followed the doctor, he found, in fact, that the 
first room was full of relations of the dead. They passed 
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through the crowd and stationed themselves at the door of a 
bedroom that opened out of the great hall which served the 
whole family for a kitchen and a sitting-room; the whole 
colony, it should rather be called, for the great length of the 
table showed that some forty people lived in the house. 
Benassis’ arrival interrupted the discourse of a tall, simply- 
dressed woman, with thin locks of hair, who held the dead 
man’s hand in hers in a way that spoke eloquently. 

The dead master of the house had been arrayed in his best 
clothes, and now lay stretched out cold and stiff upon the 
bed. They had drawn the curtains aside; the thought of 
heaven seemed to brood over the quiet face and the white 
hair—it was like the closing scene of a drama. On either 
side of the bed stood the children and the nearest relations 
of the husband and wife. These last stood in a line on 
either side; the wife’s kin upon the left, and those of her 
husband on the right. Both men and women were kneeling 
in prayer, and almost all of them were in tears. Tall candles 
stood about the bed. The curé of the parish and his assist- 
ants had taken their places in the middle of the room, beside 
the bier. There was something tragical about the scene, with 
the head of the family lying before the coffin, which was wait- 
ing to be closed down upon him for ever. 

“Ah!” cried the widow, turning as she saw Benassis, “if 
the skill of the best of men could not save you, my dear lord, 
it was because it was ordained in heaven that you should pre- 
cede me to the tomb! Yes, this hand of yours, that used to 
press mine so kindly, is cold! I have lost my dear helpmate 
for ever, and our household has lost its beloved head, for 
truly you were the guide of us all! Alas! there is not one of 
those who are weeping with me who has not known all the 
worth of your nature, and felt the light of your soul, but I 
alone knew all the patience and the kindness of your heart. 
Oh! my husband, my husband! must I bid you farewell for 
ever? Farewell to you, our stay and support! Farewell to 
you, my dear master! And we, your children,—for to each 
of us you gave the same fatherly love,—all we, your children, 
have lost our father !” 
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The widow flung herself upon the dead body and clasped it 
in a tight embrace, as if her kisses and the tears with which 
she covered it could give it warmth again; during the pause, 
came the wail of the servants: 

“The master is dead!” 

“Yes,” the widow went on, “he is dead! Our beloved who 
gave us our bread, who sowed and reaped for us, who watched 
over our happiness, who guided us through life, who ruled 
so kindly among us. Now, I may speak in his praise, and say 
that he never caused me the slightest sorrow; he was good 
and strong and patient. Even while we were torturing him 
for the sake of his health, so precious to us, ‘Let it be, chil- 
dren, it is all no use,’ the dear lamb said, just in the same 
tone of voice with which he had said, ‘Everything is all right, 
friends,’ only a few days before. Ah! grand Dieu! a few 
days ago! A few days have been enough to take away the 
gladness from our house and to darken our lives, to close the 
eyes of the best, most upright, most revered of men. No 
one could plow as he could. Night or day he would go 
about over the mountains, he feared nothing, and when he 
came back he had always a smile for his wife and children. 
Ah! he was our best beloved! It was dull here by the fire- 
side when he was away, and our food lost all its relish. Oh! 
how will it be now, when our guardian angel will be laid 
away under the earth, and we shall never see him any more? 
Never any more, dear kinsfolk and friends; never any more, 
my children! Yes, my children have lost their kind father, 
our relations and friends have lost their good kinsman and 
their trusty friend, the household has lost its master, and I 
have lost everything !” 

She took the hand of the dead again, and knelt, so that 
she might press her face close to his as she kissed it. The 
servants’ cry, “The master is dead!” was again repeated three 
times. 

Just then the eldest son came to his mother to say, “The 
people from Saint-Laurent have just come, mother; we want 
some wine for them.” 
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“Take the keys,” she said in a low tone, and in a different 
voice from that in which she had just expressed her grief; 
“you are the master of the house, my son; see that they re- 
ceive the welcome that your father would have given them; 
do not let them find any change.” . 

“Let me have one more long look,” she went on. “But, 
alas! my good husband, you do not feel my presence now, I 
cannot bring back warmth to you! I only wish that I could 
comfort you still, could let you know that so long as I live 
you will dwell in the heart that you made glad, could tell 
you that I shall be happy in the memory of my happiness— 
that the dear thought of you will live on in this room. Yes, 
so long as God spares me, this room shall be filled with 
memories of you. Hear my vow, dear husband! Your couch 
shall always remain as it is now. I will sleep in it no more, 
since you aré dead; henceforward, while I live, it shall be 
cold and empty. With you, I have lost all that makes a 
woman: her master, husband, father, friend, companion, and 
helpmate: I have lost all!” ) 

“The master is dead!’’ the servants wailed. Others raised 
the cry, and the lament became general. The widow took 
a pair of scissors that hung at her waist, cut off her hair, and 
laid the locks in her husband’s hand. Deep silence fell on 
them all. 

“That act means that she will not marry again,” said 
Benassis; “this determination was expected by many of the 
relatives.” 

“Take it, dear lord!” she said; her emotion brought a 
tremor to her voice that went to the hearts of all who heard 
her. “I have sworn to be faithful; I give this pledge to you 
to keep in the grave. We shall thus be united for ever, and 
through love of your children I will live on among the family 
in whom you used to feel yourself young again. Oh! that 
you could hear me, my husband! the pride and joy of my 
heart! Oh! that you could know that all my power to live, 
now you are dead, will yet come from you; for I shall live 
to carry out your sacred wishes and to honor your memory.” 
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Benassis pressed Genestas’ hand as an invitation to follow 
him, and they went out. By this time the first room was 
full of people who had come from another mountain com- 
mune; all of them waited in meditative silence, as if the sor- 
row and grief that brooded over the house had already taken 
possession of them. As Benassis and the commandant crossed 
the threshold, they overheard a few words that passed be- 
tween one of the newcomers and the eldest son of the late 
owner. 

“Then when did he die?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the eldest son, a man of five-and-twenty 
years of age, “I did not see him die. He asked for me, and 
I was not there!” His voice was broken with sobs, but he 
went on: “He said to me the night before, “You must go over 
to the town, my boy, and pay our taxes; my funeral will put 
that out of your minds, and we shall be behindhand, a thing 
that has never happened before.’ It seemed the best thing 
to do, so I went; and while I was gone, he died, and I never 
received his last embrace. I have always been at his side, 
but he did not see me near him at the last in my place where 
I had always been.” 

“The master is dead!” 

“Alas! he is dead, and I was not there to receive his last 
words and his latest sigh. And what did the taxes matter? 
Would it not have been better to lose all our money than 
to leave home just then? Could all that we have make up to 
me for the loss of his last farewell. No. Mon Dieu! If 
your father falls ill, Jean, do not go away and leave him, or 
you will lay up a lifelong regret for yourself.” 

“My friend,” said Genestas, “I have seen thousands of men 
die on the battlefield; death did not wait to let their children 
bid them farewell; take comfort, you are not the only one.” 

“But a father who was such a good man!” he replied, burst- 
ing into fresh tears. 

Benassis took Genestas in the direction of the farm build- 
ings. . 
“The funeral oration will only cease when the body has 
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been laid in its coffin,” said the doctor, “and the weeping 
woman’s language will grow more vivid and impassioned all 
the while. But a woman only acquires the right to speak in 
such a strain before so imposing an audience by a blameless 
life. If the widow could reproach herself with the smallest 
of shortcomings, she would not dare to utter a word; for if 
she did, she would pronounce her own condemnation, she 
would be at the same time her own accuser and judge. Is 
there not something sublime in this custom which thus judges 
the living and the dead? They only begin to wear mourning 
after a week has elapsed, when it is- publicly worn at a 
meeting of all the family. Their near relations spend the 
week with the widow and children, to help them to set their 
affairs in order and to console them. A family gathering at 
such a time produces a great effect on the minds of the 
mourners; the consideration for others which possesses men 
when they are brought into close contact acts as a restraint 
on violent grief. On the last day, when the mourning garb 
has been assumed, a solemn banquet is given, and their rela- 
tions take leave of them. All this is taken very seriously. 
Any one who was slack in fulfilling his duties after the death 
of the head of a family would have no one at his own funeral.” 
- The doctor had reached the cowhouse as he spoke; he 
opened the door and made the commandant enter, that he 
might show it to him. 

“All our-cowhouses have been rebuilt after this pattern, 
captain. Look! Is it not magnificent?” 

Genestas could not help admiring the huge place. The 
cows and oxen stood in two rows, with their tails towards the 
side walls, and their heads in the middle of the shed. Access 
to the stalls was afforded by a fairly wide space between them 
and the wall; you could see their horned heads and shining 
eyes through the lattice work, so that it was easy for the 
master to run his eyes over the cattle. The fodder was 
placed on some staging erected above the stalls, so that it fell 
into the racks below without waste of labor or material. 
There was a wide-paved space down the centre, which was 
kept clean, and ventilated by a thorough draught of air. 
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“In the winter time,” Benassis said, as he walked with 
Genestas down the middle of the cowhouse, “both men and 
women do their work here together in the evenings. The 
tables are set out here, and in this way the people keep them- 
selves warm without going to any expense. The sheep are 
housed in the same way. You would not believe how quickly 
the beasts fall into orderly ways. I have often wondered 
to see them come in; each knows her proper place, and allows 
those who take precedence to pass in before her. Look! 
there is just room enough in each stall to do the milking and 
to rub the cattle down; and the floor slopes a little to facilitate 
drainage.” 

“One can judge of everything else from the sight of this 
cowhouse,” said Genestas; “without flattery, these are great 
results indeed !” 

“We have had some trouble to bring them about,” Benassis 
answered ; “but then, see what fine cattle they are!” 

“They are splendid beasts certainly; you had good reason 
to praise them to me,” answered Genestas. 

“Now,” said the doctor, when he had mounted his horse 
and passed under the gateway, “we are going over some of 
the newly cleared waste, and through the corn land. I have 
christened this little corner of our Commune ‘La Beauce.’” 

For about an hour they rode at a foot pace across fields 
in a state of high cultivation, on which the soldier compli- 
mented the doctor; then they came down the mountain side 
into the township again, talking whenever the pace of their 
horses allowed them to do so. At last they reached a narrow 
glen, down which they rode into the main valley. 

“T promised yesterday,” Benassis said to Genestas, “to 
show you one of the two soldiers who left the army and came 
back to us after the fall of Napoleon. We shall find him 
somewhere hereabouts, if I am not mistaken. The mountain 
streams flow into a sort of natural reservoir or tarn up here; 
the earth they bring down has silted it up, and he is engaged 
in clearing it out. But if you are to take any interest in the 
man, I must tell you his history. His name is Gondrin. He 
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was only eighteen years old when he was drawn in the great 
conscription of 1792, and drafted into a corps of gunners. He 
served as a private soldier in Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy, 
followed him to Egypt, and came back from the East after 
the Peace of Amiens. In the time of the Empire he was 
incorporated in the Pontoon Troop of the Guard, and was 
constantly on active service in Germany, lastly the poor fel- 
low made the Russian campaign.” 

“We are brothers-in-arms then, to some extent,” said 
_ Genestas; “I have made the same campaigns. Only an iron 
frame could stand the tricks played by so many different 
climates. My word for it, those who are still standing on 
their stumps after marching over Italy, Egypt, Germany, 
Portugal, and Russia must have applied to Providence and 
taken out a patent for living.” 

“Just so, you will see a solid fragment of a man,” an- 
swered Benassis. “You know all about the Retreat from 
Moscow; it is useless to tell you about it. This man I have 
told you of is one of the pontooners of the Beresina; he 
helped to construct the bridge by which the army made the 
passage, and stood waist-deep in water to drive in the first 
piles. General Eblé, who was in command of the pontooners, 
could only find forty-two men who were plucky enough, in 
Gondrin’s phrase, to tackle that business. The general him- 
self came down to the stream to hearten and cheer the men, 
promising each of them a pension of a thousand francs and 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. The first who went down 
into the Beresina had his leg taken off by a block of ice, and 
the man himself was washed away; but you will better under- 
stand the difficulty of the task when you hear the end of the 
story. Of the forty-two volunteers, Gondrin is the only one 
alive to-day. Thirty-nine of them lost their lives in the 
Beresina, and the two others died miserably in a Polish hos- 
pital. 

“The poor fellow himself only returned from Wilna in 
1814, to find the Bourbons restored to power. General Eblé 
(of whom Gondrin cannot speak without tears in his eyes) 
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was dead. The pontooner was deaf, and his health was shat- 
tered ; and as he could neither read nor write, he found no one 
left to help him or to plead his cause. He begged his way 
to Paris, and while there made application at the War Office, 
not for the thousand francs of extra pension which had been 
promised to him, nor yet for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, but only for the bare pension due to him after twenty- . 
two years of service, and I do not know how many campaigns. 
He did not obtain his pension or his traveling expenses; he 
did not even receive his arrears of pay. He spent a year in 
making fruitless solicitations, holding out his hands in vain 
to those whom he had saved; and at the end of it he came 
back here, sorely disheartened but resigned to his fate. This 
hero unknown to fame does draining work on the land, for 
which he is paid ten sous the fathom. He is accustomed to 
working in a marshy soil, and so, as he says, he gets jobs 
which no one else cares to take. He can make about three 
francs a day by clearing out ponds, or draining meadows 
that lie under water. His deafness makes him seem surly, 
and he is not naturally inclined to say very much, but. there 
is a good deal in him. 

“We are very good friends. He dines with me on the day 
of Austerlitz, on the Emperor’s birthday, and on the anni- 
versary of the disaster at Waterloo, and during the dessert 
he always receives a napoleon to pay for his wine every quar- 
ter. Every one in the Commune shares in my feeling of re- 
spect for him; if he would allow them to support him, 
nothing would please them better. At every house to which 
he goes the people follow my example, and show their esteem 
by asking him to dine with them. It is a feeling of pride 
that leads him to work, and it is only as a portrait of the 
Emperor that he can be induced to take my twenty-frane 
piece. He has been deeply wounded by the injustice that has 
been done him; but I think regret for the Cross is greater 
than the desire for his pension. 

“He has one great consolation. After the bridges had been 
constructed across the Beresina, General Eblé presented such 
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of the pontooners as were not disabled to the Emperor, and 
Napoleon embraced poor Gondrin—perhaps but for that ac- 
colade he would have died ere now. This memory and the 
hope that some day Napoleon will return are all that 
Gondrin lives by. Nothing will ever persuade him that Na- 
poleon is dead, and so convinced is he that the Emperor’s 
captivity is wholly and solely due to the English, that I be- 
lieve he would be ready on the slightest pretext to take the 
life of the best-natured alderman that ever traveled for pleas- 
ure in foreign parts.” 

“Let us go on as fast as possible!” cried Genestas. He 
had listened to the doctor’s story with rapt attention, and 
now seemed to recover consciousness of his surroundings. 
“Let us hurry! I long to see that man!” 

Both of them put their horses to a gallop. 

“The other soldier that I spoke of,’ Benassis went on, “is 
another of those men of iron who have knocked about every- 
where with our armies. His life, like that of all French sol- 
diers, has been made up of bullets, sabre strokes, and vic- 
tories ; he has had a very rough time of it, and has only worn 
the woolen epaulettes. He has a fanatical affection for Na- 
poleon, who conferred the Cross upon him on the field of 
Valontina. He is of a jovial turn of mind, and like a genuine 
Dauphinois, has always looked after his own interests, has 
his pension, and the honors of the Legion. Goguelat is his 
name. He was an infantry man, who exchanged into the 
Guard in 1812. He is Gondrin’s better half, so to speak, for 
the two have taken up house together. They both lodge with 
a peddler’s widow, and make over their money to her. She is 
a kind soul, who boards them and looks after them and their 
clothes as if they were her children. 

“In his quality of local postman, Goguelat carries all the 
news of the countryside, and a good deal of practice acquired 
in this way has made him an orator in great request at up- 
sittings, and the champion teller of stories in the district. 
Gondrin looks upon him as a very knowing fellow, and some- 
thing of a wit; and whenever Goguelat talks about Napoleon, 
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his comrade seems to understand what he is saying from the 
movement of his lips. There will be an up-sitting (as they 
call it) in one of my barns to-night. If these two come over 
to it, and we can manage to see without being seen, I shall 
treat you to a view of the spectacle. But here we are, close 

to the ditch, and I do not see my friend the pontooner.” 

The doctor and the commandant looked everywhere about 
them; Gondrin’s soldier’s coat lay there beside a heap of 
black mud, and his wheelbarrow, spade, and pickaxe were 
visible, but there was no sign of the man himself along the 
various pebbly watercourses, for the wayward mountain 
streams had hollowed out channels that were almost over- 
grown with low bushes. 

“He cannot be so very far away. Gondrin! Where are 
you?” shouted Benassis. 

Genestas first saw the curling smoke from a tobacco pipe 
rise among the brushwood on a bank of rubbish not far away. 
He pointed it out to the doctor, who shouted again. The old 
pontooner raised his head at this, recognized the mayor, and 
came towards them down a little pathway. 

“Well, old friend,” said Benassis, making a sort of speak- 
ing-trumpet with his hand. “Here is a comrade of yours, 
who was out in Egypt, come to see you.” 

Gondrin raised his face at once and gave Genestas a swift, 
keen, and searching look, one of those glances by which 
old soldiers are wont at once to take the measure of any im- 
pending danger. He saw the red ribbon that the commandant 
wore, and made a silent and respectful military salute. 

“Tf the Little Corporal were alive,” the officer cried, “you 
would have the Cross of the Legion of Honor and a handsome 
pension besides, for every man who wore epaulettes on the 
other side of the river owed his life to you on the 1st of Oc- 
tober 1812. But I am not the Minister of War, my friend,” 
the commandant added as he dismounted, and with a sudden 
rush of feeling he grasped the laborer’s hand. 

The old pontooner drew himself up at the words, he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and put it in his pocket. 
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“T only did my duty, sir,” he said, with his head bent down; 
“but others have not done their duty by me. They asked for 
my papers! Why, the Twenty-ninth Bulletin, I told them, 
must do instead of my papers!” 

“But you must make another application, comrade. You 
are bound to have justice done you in these days, if influence 
is brought to bear in the right quarter.” 

“Justice!” cried the veteran. The doctor and the com- 
mandant shuddered at the tone in which he spoke. 

In the brief pause that followed, both the horsemen looked 
at the man before them, who seemed like a fragment of the 
wreck of great armies which Napoleon had filled with men of 
bronze sought out from among three generations. Gondrin 
was certainly a splendid specimen of that seemingly inde- 
structible mass of men which might be cut to pieces but never 
gave way. The old man was scarcely five feet high, wide 
across the shoulders, and broad-chested; his face was sun- 
burned, furrowed with deep wrinkles, but the outlines were 
still firm in spite of the hollows in it, and one could see even 
now that it was the face of a soldier. It was a rough-hewn 
countenance, his forehead seemed like a block of granite; 
but there was a weary expression about his face, and the gray 
hairs hung scantily about his head, as if life were waning 
there already. Everything about him indicated unusual 
strength ; his arms were covered thickly with hair, and so was 
the chest, which was visible through the opening of his coarse 
shirt. In spite of his almost crooked legs, he held himself 
firm and erect, as if nothing could shake him. 

“Justice,” he said once more; “there never will be justice 
for the like of us. We cannot send bailiffs to the Govern- 
ment to demand our dues for us; and as the wallet must be 
filled somehow,” he said, striking his stomach, “we cannot 
afford to wait. Moreover, these gentry who lead snug lives 
in government offices may talk and talk, but their words are 
not good to eat, so I have come back again here to draw my 
pay out of the commonalty,” he said, striking the mud with 
his spade, 
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“Things must not be left in that way, old comrade,” said 
Genestas. “T owe my life to you, and it would be ungrateful 
of me if I did not lend you a hand. I have not forgotten the 
passage over the bridges in the Beresina, and it is fresh in 
the memories of some brave fellows of my acquaintance; they 
will back me up, and the nation shall give you the recognition 
you deserve.” 

“You will be called a Bonapartist! Please do not meddle 
in the matter, sir. I have gone to the rear now, and I have 
dropped into my hole here liké a spent bullet. But after 
riding on camels through the desert, and drinking my glass 
by the fireside in Moscow, I never thought that I should come 
back to die here beneath the trees that my father planted,” 
and he began to work again. 

“Poor old man!” said Genestas, as they turned to go. “I 
should do the same if I were in his place; we have lost our 
- father. Everything seems dark to me now that I have seen 
that man’s hopelessness,” he went on, addressing Benassis ; 
“he does not know how much I am interested in him, and he 
will think that I am one of those gilded rascals who cannes 
feel for a soldier’s sufferings.” 

He turned quickly and went back, grasped the veteran’s 
hand, and spoke loudly in his ear: 

“T swear by the Cross I wear—the Cross of Honor it used 
to be—that I will do all that man can do to obtain your pen- 
sion for you; even if I have to swallow a dozen refusals from 
the minister, and to petition the king and the dauphin and 
the whole shop !” 

Old Gondrin quivered as he heard the words. He looked 
hard at Genestas and said, “Haven’t you served in the 
ranks?” The commandant nodded. The pontooner wiped 
his hand and took that of Genestas, which he grasped warmly 
and said: 

“T made the army a present of my life, general, when I 
waded out into the river yonder, and if I am still alive, it is 
all so much to the good. One moment! Do you care to see 
to the bottom of it? Well, then, ever since somebody was 
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pulled down from his place, I have ceased to care about any- 
thing. And, after all,” he went on more cheerfully, as he 
pointed to the land, “they have made over twenty thousand 
francs to me here, and I am taking it out in detail, as he 
used to say!” 

“Well, then, comrade,” said Genestas, touched by the gran- 
deur of this forgiveness, “at least you shall have the only 
thing that you cannot prevent me from giving to you, here 
below.” The commandant tapped his heart, looked once more 
at the old pontooner, mounted his horse again, and went 
his way side by side with Benassis. 

“Such cruelty as this on the part of a government foments 
the strife between rich and poor,” said the doctor. “People 
who exercise a little brief authority have never given a serious 
thought to the consequences that must follow an act of in- 
justice done to a man of the people. It is true that a poor 
man who needs must work for his daily bread cannot long 
keep up the struggle; but he can talk, and his words find 
an echo in every sufferer’s heart, so that one bad case of this 
kind is multiplied, for every one who hears of it feels it as a 
personal wrong, and the leaven works. Even this is not so 
serious, but something far worse comes of it. Among the 
people, these cases of injustice bring about a chronic state of 
smothered hatred for their social superiors. The middle class 
becomes the poor man’s enemy; they lie without the bounds 
of his moral code, he tells lies to them and robs them without 
scruple; indeed, theft ceases to be a crime or a misdemeanor, 
and is looked upon as an act of vengeance. 

“When an official, who ought to see that the poor have jus- 
tice done them, uses them ill and cheats them of their due, 
how can we expect the poor starving wretches to bear their 
troubles meekly and to respect the rights of property? It 
makes me shudder to think that some understrapper whose 
business it is to dust papers in a government office, has pock- 
eted Gondrin’s promised thousand francs of pension. And 
yet there are folk who, never having measured the excess of 
the people’s sufferings, accuse the people of excess in the day 
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of their vengeance! When a government has done more 
harm than good to individuals, its further existence depends 
on the merest accident, the masses square the account after 
their fashion by upsetting it. A statesman ought always to 
imagine Justice with the poor at her feet, for justice was only 
invented for the poor.” 

When they had come within the compass of the township, 
Benassis saw two people walking along the road in front of 
them, and turned to his companion, who had been ‘absorbed 
for some time in thought. 

“You have seen a veteran soldier resigned to his life of 
wretchedness, and now you are about to see an old agricul- 
tural laborer who is submitting to the same lot. The man 
there ahead of us has dug and sown and toiled for others all 
his life.” 

Genestas looked and saw an old laborer making his way 
along the road, in company with an aged woman. He seemed 
to be afflicted with some form of sciatica, and limped painfully 
along. His feet were encased in a wretched pair of sabots, 
and a sort of wallet hung over his shoulder. Several tools 
lay in the bottom of the bag; their handles, blackened with 
long use and the sweat of toil, rattled audibly together; while 
the other end of the wallet behind his shoulder held bread, 
some walnuts, and a few fresh onions. His legs seemed to be 
warped, as it were, his back was bent by continual toil; he 
stooped so much as he walked that he leaned on a long stick 
to steady himself. His snow-white hair escaped from under 
a battered hat, grown rusty by exposure to all sorts of 
weather, and mended here and there with visible stitches of 
white thread. His clothes, made of a kind of rough canvas, 
were a mass of patches of contrasting colors. This piece of 
humanity in ruins lacked none of the characteristics that 
appeal to our hearts when we see ruins of other kinds. 

. His wife held herself somewhat more erect. Her clothing 
was likewise a mass of rags, and the cap that she wore was of 
the coarsest materials. On her back she carried a rough 
earthen jar by means of a thong passed through the handles 
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of the great pitcher, which was round in shape and flattened at 
the sides. They both looked up when they heard the horses 
approaching, saw that it was Benassis, and stopped. 

The man had worked till he was almost past work, and his 
faithful helpmate was no less broken with toil. It was pain- 
ful to see how the summer sun and the winter’s cold had 
blackened their faces, and covered them with such deep wrin- 
kles that their features were hardly discernible. It was not 
their life history that had been engraven on their faces; but it 
might be gathered from their attitude and bearing. In- 
cessant toil had been the lot of both; they had worked and 
suffered together; they had had many troubles and few joys 
to share; and now, like captives grown accustomed to their 
prison, they seemed to be too familiar with wretchedness to 
heed it, and to take everything as it came. Yet a certain 
frank light-heartedness was not lacking in their faces; and 
on a closer view, their monotonous life, the lot of so many 
a poor creature, well-nigh seemed an enviable one. Trouble 
had set its unmistakable mark upon them, but petty cares had 
left no traces there. 

“Well, my good Father Moreau, I suppose there is no help 
for it, and you must always be working?” 

“Yes, M. Benassis, there are one or two more bits of waste 
that I mean to clear for you before I knock off work,” the 
old man answered cheerfully, and a light shone in his little 
black eyes. 

“Is that wine that your wife there is carrying? If you will 
not take a rest now, you ought at any rate to take wine.” 

“T take a rest? I should not know what to do with myself. 
The sun and the fresh air put life into me when I am out of 
doors and busy grubbing up the land. As to the wine, sir, yes, 
that is wine sure enough, and it is all through your contriving 
I know that the Mayor at Courteil lets us have it for next to 
nothing. Ah, you managed it very cleverly, but, all the same 
I know you had a hand in it.” 

“Oh! come, come! Good-day, mother. You are going to 
work on that bit of land of Champferlu’s to-day of course?” 
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“Yes, sir; I made a beginning there yesterday evening.” 

“Capital!” said Benassis. “It must be a satisfaction to 
you, at times, to see this hillside. You two have broken up 
almost the whole of the land on it yourselves.” 

“Lord! yes, sir,’ answered the old woman, “it has been 
our doing! We have fairly earned our bread.” 

“Work, you see, and land to cultivate are the poor man’s 
consols. That good man would think himself disgraced if he 
went into the poorhouse or begged for his bread; he would 
choose to die pickaxe in hand, out in the open, in the sun- 
light. Faith, he bears a proud heart in him. He has worked 
until work has become his very life; and yet death has no 
terrors for him! He is a profound philosopher, little as he 
suspects it. Old Moreau’s case suggested the idea to me of 
founding an almshouse for the country people of the district ; 
a refuge for those who, after working hard all their lives, 
have reached an honorable old age of poverty. 

“T had by no means expected to make the fortune which 
I have acquired here; indeed, I myself have no use for it, for 
a man who has fallen from the pinnacle of his hopes needs 
very little. It costs but little to live, the idler’s life alone is 
a costly one, and I am not sure that the unproductive con- 
sumer is not robbing the community at large. There was 
some discussion about Napoleon’s pension after his fall; it 
came to his ears, and he said that five frances a day and a 
horse to ride was all that he needed. I meant to have no 
more to do with money when I came here; but after a time 
I saw that money means power, and that it is in fact a neces- 
sity, if any good is to be done. So I have made arrangements 
in my will for turning my house into an almshouse, in which 
old people who have not Moreau’s fierce independence can 
end their days. Part of the income of nine thousand francs 
brought in by the mill and the rest of my property will be 
devoted to giving outdoor relief in hard winters to those 
who really stand in need of it. 

“This foundation will be under the control of the Mu- 
nicipal Council, with the addition of the curé, who is to be 
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president; and in this way the money made in the district 
will be returned to it. In my will I have laid down the lines 
on which this institution is to be conducted; it would be 
tedious to go over them, it is enough to say that I have 
thought it all out very carefully. I have also created a trust 
fund, which will some day enable the Commune to award 
several scholarships for children who show signs of promise 
in art or science. So, even after I am gone, my work of 
civilization will continue. When you have set yourself to do 
anything, Captain Bluteau, something within you urges you 
on, you see, and you cannot bear to leave it unfinished. This 
craving within us for order and for perfection is one of the 
signs that point most surely to a future existence. Now, let 
us quicken our pace, I have my round to finish, and there are 
five or six more patients still to be visited.” 

They cantered on for some time in silence, till Benassis 
said laughingly to his companion, “Come now, Captain Blu- 
teau, you have drawn me out and made me chatter like a 
magpie, and you have not said a syllable about your own 
history, which must be an interesting one. When a soldier 
has come to your time of life, he has seen so much that he 
must have more than one adventure to tell about.” 

“Why, my history has been simply the history of the army,” 
answered Genestas. “Soldiers are all after one pattern. 
Never in command, always giving and taking sabre-cuts in 
my place, I have lived just like anybody else. I have been 
wherever Napoleon led us, and have borne a part in every 
battle in which the Imperial Guard has struck a blow; but 
everybody knows all about these events. A soldier has to 
look after his horse, to endure hunger and thirst at times, to 
fight whenever there is fighting to be done, and there you 
have the whole history of his life. As simple as saying good- 
day, is it not? Then there are battles in which your horse 
casts a shoe at the outset, and lands you in a quandary; and 
as far as you are concerned, that is the whole of it. In short, 
I have seen so many countries, that seeing them has come to 
be a matter of course; and I have seen so many men die, that 
I have come to value my own life at nothing.” 
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“But you yourself must have been in danger at times, and 
it would be interesting to hear you tell of your personal ad- 
ventures.” 

“Perhaps,” answered the commandant. 

“Well, then, tell me about the adventure that made the 
deepest impression upon you. Come! do not hesitate. I 
shall not think that you are wanting in modesty even if you 
should tell me of some piece of heroism on your part; and 
when a man is quite sure that he will not be misunderstood, 
ought he not to find a kind of pleasure in saying, ‘I did 
thus’ ?” 

“Very well, then, I will tell you about something that gives 
me a pang of remorse from time to time. During fifteen 
years of warfare it never once happened that I killed a man, 
save in legitimate defence of self. We are drawn up in line, 
and we charge; and if we do not strike down those before us, 
they will begin to draw blood without asking leave, so you 
have to kill if you do not mean to be killed, and your con- 
science is quite easy. But once I broke a comrade’s back; it 
happened in a singular way, and it has been a painful thing 
to me to think of afterwards—the man’s dying grimace 
haunts me at times. But you shall judge for yourself. 

“Tt was during the retreat from Moscow,” the commandant 
went on. “The Grand Army had ceased to be itself; we were 
more like a herd of over-driven cattle. Good-bye to disci- 
pline! The regiments had lost sight of their colors, every one 
was his own master, and the Emperor (one need not scruple 
to say it) knew that it was useless to attempt to exert his 
authority when things had gone so far. When we reached 
Studzianka, a little place on the other side of the Beresina, 
we came upon human dwellings for the first time after sev- 
eral days. There were barns and peasants’ cabins to destroy, 
and pits full of potatoes and beetroot; the army had been 
without victual, and now it fairly run riot, the first comers, 
as you might expect, making a clean sweep of everything. 

“T was one of the last to come up. Luckily for me, sleep 
was the one thing that I longed for just then. I caught sight 
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of a barn and went into it. I looked round and saw a score 
of generals and officers of high rank, all of them men who, 
without flattery, might be called great. Junot was there, and 
Narbonne, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, and all the chiefs 
of the army. There were common soldiers there as well, not 
one of whom would have given up his bed of straw to a mar- 
shal of France. Some who were leaning their backs against 
the wall had dropped off to sleep where they stood, because 
there was no room to lie down; others lay stretched out on 
the floor—it was a mass of men packed together so closely 
for the sake of warmth, that I looked about in vain for a 
nook to lie down in. I walked over this flooring of human 
bodies; some of the men growled, the others said nothing, 
but no one budged. They would not have moved out of the 
way of a cannon ball just then; but under the circumstances, 
one was not obliged to practise the maxims laid down by the 
Child’s Guide to Manners. Groping about, I saw at the end 
of the barn a sort of ledge up above in the roof; no one had 
thought of scrambling up to it, possibly no one had felt 
equal to the effort. I clambered up and ensconced myself 
upon it; and as I lay there at full length, I looked down at 
the men huddled together like sheep below. It was a pitiful 
sight, yet it almost made me laugh. A man here and there 
was gnawing a frozen carrot, with a kind of animal satisfac- 
tion expressed in his face; and thunderous snores came from 
generals who lay muffled up in ragged cloaks. The whole 
barn was lighted by a blazing pine log; it might have set the 
place on fire, and no one would have troubled to get up and 
put it out. 

“T lay down on my back, and, naturally, just before I 
dropped off, my eyes traveled to the roof above me, and then 
I saw that the main beam which bore the weight of the joists 
was being slightly shaken from east to west. The blessed 
thing danced about in fine style. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘one of 
our friends outside has a mind to warm himself at our ex- 
pense. A few moments more and the beam was sure to 
come down. ‘Gentlemen! gentlemen!’ I shouted, ‘we shall 
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all be killed in a minute! Look at the beam there!’ and I 
made such a noise that my bed-fellows awoke at last. Well, 
sir, they all stared up at the beam, and then those who had 
been sleeping turned round and went off to sleep again, while 
those who were eating did not even stop to answer me. 

“Seeing how things were, there was nothing for it but to 
get up and leave my place, and run the risk of finding it 
taken by somebody else, for all the lives of this heap of heroes 
were at stake. So out I go. I turn the corner of the barn ~ 
and come upon a great devil of a Wiirtemberger, who was 
tugging at the beam with a certain enthusiasm. ‘Aho! aho!?’ 
I shouted, trying to make him understand that he must desist 
from his toil. “Gehe mir aus dem Gesicht, oder ich schlag 
dich todt!—Get out of my sight, or I will kill you,’ he cried. 
‘Ah! yes, just so, Qué mire aous dem guesit, I answered; 
‘but that is not the point.’ I picked up his gun that he had 
left on the ground, and broke his back with it; then I turned 
in again, and went off to sleep. Now you know the whole 
business.” 

“But that was a case of self-defence, in which one man 
suffered for the good of many, so you have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with,’ said Benassis. 

“The rest of them thought that it had only been my fancy; 
but fancy or no, a good many of them are living comfortably 
in fine houses to-day, without feeling their hearts oppressed 
by gratitude.” 

“Then would you only do people a good turn in order to 
receive that exorbitant interest called gratitude?” said Be- 
nassis, laughing. “That would be asking a great deal for 
your outlay.” 

“Oh, I know quite well that all the merit of a good deed 
evaporates at once if it benefits the doer in the slightest de- 
gree,” said Genestas. “If he tells the story of it, the toll 
brought in to his vanity is a sufficient substitute for gratitude. 
But if every doer of kindly actions always held his tongue 
about them, those who reaped the benefits would hardly say 
very much either. Now the people, according to your system, 
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stand in need of examples, and how are they to hear of them 
amid this general reticence? Again, there is this poor 
pontooner of ours, who saved the whole French army, and 
who was never able to tell his tale to any purpose; suppose 
that he had lost the use of his limbs, would the consciousness 
of what he had done have found him in bread? Answer me 
that, philosopher !” 

“Perhaps the rules of morality cannot be absolute,” Be- 
nassis answered; “though this is a dangerous idea, for it 
leaves the egoist free to settle cases of conscience in his own 
favor. Listen, captain; is not the man who never swerves 
from the principles of morality greater than he who trans- 
gresses them, even through necessity? Would not our 
veteran, dying of hunger, and unable to help himself, be 
worthy of rank with Homer? Human life is doubtless a 
final trial of virtue as of genius, for both of which a better 
world is waiting. Virtue and genius seem to me to be the 
fairest forms of that complete and constant surrender of self 
that Jesus Christ came among men to teach. Genius sheds 
its light in the world and lives in poverty all its days, and 
virtue sacrifices itself in silence for the general good.” 

“T quite agree with you, sir,” said Genestas; “but those 
who dwell on earth are men after all, and not angels; we are 
not perfect.” 

“That is quite true,” Benassis answered. “And as for 
errors, I myself have abused the indulgence. But ought we 
not to aim, at any rate, at perfection? Is not virtue a fair 
ideal which the soul must always keep before it, a standard 
set up by Heaven?” 

“Amen,” said the soldier. “An upright man is a magnifi- 
cent thing, I grant you; but, on the other hand, you must 
admit that virtue is a divinity who may indulge in a scrap 
of gossip now and then in the strictest propriety.” 

The doctor smiled, but there was a melancholy bitterness 
in his tone as he said, “Ah! sir, you regard things with the 
lenience natural to those who live at peace with themselves ; 
and I with all the severity of one who sees much that he would 
fain obliterate in the story of his life.” 
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The two horsemen reached a cottage beside the bed of the 
torrent, the doctor dismounted and went into the house. 
Genestas, on the threshold, looked over the bright spring land- 
scape that lay without, and then at the dark interior of the 
cottage, where a man was lying in bed. Benassis examined 
his patient, and suddenly exclaimed, “My good woman, it is 
no use my coming here unless you carry out my instructions! 
You have been giving him bread; you want to kill your hus- 
band, I suppose? Botheration! If after this you give him 
anything besides tisane of couch-grass, I will never set foot 
in here again, and you can look where you like for another 
doctor.” 

“But, dear M. Benassis, my old man was starving, and 
when he had eaten nothing for a whole fortnight 

“Oh, yes, yes. Now will you listen to me. If you let your 
husband eat a single mouthful of bread before I give him 
leave to take solid food, you will kill him, do you hear?” 

“He shall not have anything, sir. Is he any better?” she 
asked, following the doctor to the door. 

“Why, no. You have made him worse by feeding him. 
Shall I never get it into your stupid heads that you must not 
stuff people who are being dieted ?” 

“The peasants are incorrigible,” Benassis went on, speaking 
to Genestas. “If a patient has eaten nothing for two or three 
days, they think he is at death’s door, and they cram him 
with soup or wine or something. Here is a wretched woman 
for you that has all but killed her husband.” 

“Kill my husband with a little mite of a sop in wine!” 

“Certainly, my good woman. It amazes me that he is still 
alive after that mess you casio for him. Mind — you do 
exactly as I have told you.” 

“Yes, dear sir, I would far rather die myself than lose 
him.” 

“Oh! as to that I shall soon see. I shall come again to- 
morrow evening to bleed him.” 

“Let us walk along the side of the stream,” Benassis said 
to Genestas; “there is only a footpath between this cottage 
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and the next house where I must pay a call. That man’s 
little boy will hold our horses.” 

“You must admire this lovely valley of ours a little,” he 
went on; “it is like an English garden, is it not? The laborer 
who lives in the cottage which we are going to visit has never 
got over the death of one of his children. The eldest boy, he 
was only a lad, would try to do a man’s work last harvest- 
tide; it was beyond his strength, and before the autumn was 
out he died of a decline. This is the first case of really strong 
fatherly love that has come under my notice. As a rule, when 
their children die, the peasants’ regret is for the loss of a 
useful chattel, and a part of their stock-in-trade, and the 
older the child, the heavier their sense of loss. A grown-up 
son or daughter is so much capital to the parents. But this 
poor fellow really loved that boy of his. ‘Nothing can com- 
fort me for my loss,’ he said one day when I came across him 
out in the fields. He had forgotten all about his work, and 
was standing there motionless, leaning on his scythe; he had 
picked up his hone, it lay in his.hand, and he had forgotten 
to use it. He has never spoken since of his grief to me, but 
he has grown sad and silent. Just now it is one of his 
little girls who is ill.” 

Benassis and his guest reached the little house as they 
talked. It stood beside a pathway that led to a bark-mill. 
They saw a man about forty years of age, standing under a 
willow tree, eating bread that had been rubbed with a clove 
of garlic. . 

“Well, Gasnier, is the little one doing better?” 

“T do not know, sir,” he said dejectedly, “you will see; my 
wife is sitting with her. In spite of all your care, I am very 
much afraid that death will come to empty my home for me.” 

“Do not lose heart, Gasnier. Death is too busy to take up 
his abode in any dwelling.” 

Benassis went into the house, followed by the father. Half 
an hour later he came out again. The mother was with him 
this time, and he spoke to her, “You need have no anxiety 
about her now; follow out my instructions; she is out of 
danger.” 
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“Tf you are growing tired of this sort of thing,” the doctor 
said to the officer, as he mounted his horse, “I can put you 
on the way to the town, and you can return.” 

“No, I am not tired of it, I give you my word.” 

“But you will only see cottages everywhere, and they are 
all alike; nothing, to outward seeming, is more monotonous 
than the country.” 

“Let us go on,” said the officer. 

They rode on in this way for several hours, and after going 
from one side of the canton to the other, they returned 
towards evening to the precincts of the town. 

“T must just go over there,” the doctor said to Genestas, as 
he pointed out a place where a cluster of elm-trees grew. 
“Those trees may possibly be two hundred years old,” he went 
on, “and that is where the woman lives, on whose account the 
lad came to fetch me last night at dinner, with a message that 
she had turned quite white.” 

“Was it anything serious?” 

“No,” said Benassis, “an effect of pregnancy. It is the 
last month with her, a time at which some women suffer from 
spasms. But by way of precaution, I must go in any case to 
make sure that there are no further alarming symptoms; I 
shall see her through her confinement myself. And, more- 
over, I should like to show you one of our new industries ; 
there is a brick-field here. It is a good road; shall we 
gallop?” 

“Will your animal keep up with mine?” asked Genestas. 
“Heigh! Neptune!” he called to his horse, and in a moment 
the officer had been carried far ahead, and was lost to sight 
in a cloud of dust, but in spite of the paces of his horse he 
still heard the doctor beside him. At a word from Benassis 
his own horse left the commandant so far behind that the 
latter only came up with him at the gate of the brick-field, 
where the doctor was quietly fastening the bridle to the gate- 

ost. 
: “The devil take it!” cried Genestas, after a look at the 
horse, that was neither sweated nor blown. “What kind of 
animal have you there?” 
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“Ah!” said the doctor, “you took him for a screw! The 
history of this fine fellow would take up too much time just 
now; let it suffice to say that Roustan is a thoroughbred barb 
from the Atlas mountains, and a Barbary horse is as good as 
an Arab. This one of mine will gallop up the mountain roads 
without turning a hair, and will never miss his footing in a 
canter along the brink of a precipice. He was a present to 
me, and I think that I deserved it, for in this way a father 
sought to repay me for his daughter’s life. She is one of the 
wealthiest heiresses in Europe, and she was at the brink of 
death when I found her on the road to Savoy. If I were to 
tell you how I cured that young lady, you would take me 
for a quack. Aha! that is the sound of the bells on the 
horses and the rumbling of a wagon; it is coming along this 
way; let us see, perhaps that is Vigneau himself; and if so, 
take a good look at him!” 

In another moment the officer saw a team of four huge 
horses, like those which are owned by prosperous farmers in 
Brie. The harness, the little bells, and the knots of braid 
in their manes, were clean and smart. The great wagon itself 
was painted bright blue, and perched aloft in it sat a stal- 
wart, sunburned youth, who shouldered his whip like a gun 
and whistled a tune. 

“No,” said Benassis, “that is only the wagoner. But see 
how the master’s prosperity in business is reflected by all his 
belongings, even by the carter’s wagon! Is it not a sign of 
a capacity for business not very often met with in remote 
country places?” 

“Yes, yes, it all looks very smart indeed,” the officer an- 
swered. 

“Well, Vigneau has two more wagons and teams like that 
one, and he has a small pony besides for business purposes, 
for he does a trade over a wide area. And only four years 
ago he had nothing in the world! Stay, that is a mistake— 
he had some debts. But let us go in.” 

“Is Mme. Vigneau in the house?” Benassis asked of the 
young wagoner. 
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“She is out in the garden, sir; I saw her just now by the 
hedge down yonder; I will go and tell her that you are here.” 

Genestas followed Benassis across a wide open space with 
a hedge about it. In one corner various heaps of clay had 
been piled up, destined for tiles and pantiles, and a stack of 
brushwood and logs (fuel for the kiln no doubt) lay in an- 
other part of the enclosure. Farther away some workmen 
were pounding chalk stones and tempering the clay in a space 
enclosed by hurdles. The tiles, both round and square, were 
made under the great elms opposite the gateway, in a vast 
green arbor bounded by the roofs of the drying-shed, and 
near this last the yawning mouth of the kiln was visible. 
Some long-handled shovels lay about the worn cinder path. 
A second row of buildings had been erected parallel with 
these. There was a sufficiently wretched dwelling which 
housed the family, and some outbuildings—sheds and stables 
and a barn. The cleanliness that predominated throughout, 
and the thorough repair in which everything was kept, spoke 
well for the vigilance of the master’s eyes. Some poultry 
and pigs wandered at large over the field. 

“Vigneau’s predecessor,” said Benassis, “was a good-for- 
nothing, a lazy rascal who cared about nothing but drink. 
He had been a workman himself; he could keep a fire in his 
kiln and could put a price on his work, and that was about 
all he knew; he had no energy, and no idea of business. If 
no one came to buy his wares of him, they simply stayed on 
hand and were spoiled, and so he lost the value of them. 
So he died of want at last. He had ill-treated his wife till 
she was almost idiotic, and she lived in a state of abject 
wretchedness. It was so painful to see this laziness and 
incurable stupidity, and I so much disliked the sight of the 
tile-works, that I never came this way if I could help it. 
Luckily, both the man and his wife were old people. One fine 
day the tile-maker had a paralytic stroke, and I had him re- 
moved to the hospital at Grenoble at once. The owner of the 
tile-works agreed to take it over without disputing about its 
condition, and I looked round for new tenants who would 
take their part in improving the industries of the canton. 
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“Mme. Gravier’s waiting-maid had married a poor work- 
man, who was earning so little with the potter who employed 
him that he could not support his household. He listened to 
my advice, and actually -had sufficient courage to take a lease 
of our tile-works, when he had not so much as a penny. He 
came and took up his abode here, taught his wife, her aged 
mother, and his own mother how to make tiles, and made 
workmen of them. How they managed, I do not know, upon 
my honor! Vigneau probably borrowed fuel to heat his kiln, 
he certainly worked by day, and fetched in his materials in 
basket-loads by night; in short, no one knew what boundless 
energy he brought to bear upon his enterprise; and the two 
old mothers, clad in rags, worked like negroes. In this way 
Vigneau contrived to fire several batches, and lived for the 
first year on bread that was hardly won by the toil of his 
household. 

“Still, he made a living. His courage, patience, and ster- 
ling worth interested many people in him, and he began to be 
known. He was indefatigable. He would hurry over to 
Grenoble in the morning, and sell his bricks and tiles there; 
then he would return home about the middle of the day, and 
go back again to the town at night. He seemed to be in 
several places at once. Towards the end of the first year he 
took two little lads to help him. Seeing how things were, I 
lent him some money, and since then from year to year the 
fortunes of the family have steadily improved. After the 
second year was over the two old mothers no longer moulded 
bricks nor pounded stones; they looked after the little gar- 
dens, made the soup, mended the clothes, they did spinning in 
the evenings, and gathered firewood in the daytime; while 
the young wife, who can read and write, kept the accounts. 
Vigneau had a small horse, and rode on his business errands 
about the neighborhood; next he thoroughly studied the art 
of brick and tile making, discovered how to make excellent 
square white paving-tiles, and sold them for less than the 
usual prices. In the third year he had a cart and a pair of 
horses, and at the same time his wife’s appearance became 
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almost elegant. Everything about his household improved 
with the improvement in his business, and everywhere there 
was the same neatness, method, and thrift that had been the 
making of his little fortune. 

“At last he had work enough for six men, to whom he pays 
good wages; he employs a wagoner, and everything about him 
wears an air of prosperity. Little by little, in short, by dint 
of taking pains and extending his business, his income has 
increased. He bought the tile-works last year, and next year 
he will rebuild his house. To-day all the worthy folk there 
are well clothed and in good health. His wife, who used to 
be so thin and pale when the burden of her husband’s cares 
and anxieties used to press so hardly upon her, has recovered 
her good looks, and has grown quite young and pretty again. 
The two old mothers are thoroughly happy, and take the 
deepest interest in every detail of the housekeeping or of the 
business. Work has brought money, and the money that 
brought freedom from care brought health and plenty and 
happiness. The story of this household is a living history in 
miniature of the Commune since J have known it, and of all 
young industrial states. The tile factory that used to look so 
empty, melancholy, ill-kept, and useless, is now in full work, 
astir with life, and well stocked with everything required. 
There is a good stock of wood here, and all the raw material 
for the season’s work: for, as you know, tiles can only be 
made during a few months in the year, between June and 
September. Is it not a pleasure to see all this activity? My 
tile-maker has done his share of the work in every building 
in the place. He is always wide awake, always coming and 
going, always busy—‘the devourer,’ they call him in these 
parts.” 

Benassis had scarcely finished speaking when the wicket 
gate which gave entrance to the garden opened, and a nicely- 
dressed young woman appeared. She came forward as 
quickly as her condition allowed, though the two horsemen 
hastened towards her. Her attire somewhat recalled her 
former quality of ladies’ maid, for she wore a pretty cap, a 
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pink dress, a silk apron, and white stockings. Mme. Vigneau, 
in short, was a nice-looking woman, sufficiently plump, and if 
she was somewhat sunburned, her natural complexion must 
have been very fair. There were a few lines still left on her 
forehead, traced there by the troubles of past days, but she 
had a bright and winsome face. She spoke in a persuasive 
voice, as she saw that the doctor came no further, “Will you 
not do me the honor of coming inside and resting for a mo- 
ment, M. Benassis ?” 

“Certainly we will. Come this way, captain.” 

“The gentleman must be very hot! Will you take a little 
milk or some wine? M. Benassis, please try a little of the 
wine that my husband has been so kind as to buy for my 
confinement. You will tell me if it is good.” 

“You have a good man for your husband.” 

“Yes, sir,” she turned and spoke in quiet tones, “I am very 
well off.” 

“We will not take anything, Mme. Vigneau; I only came 
round this way to see that nothing troublesome had hap- 
pened.” 

“Nothing,” she said. “I was busy out in the garden, as you 
saw, turning the soil over for the sake of something to do.” 

Then the two old mothers came out to speak to Benassis, 
and the young wagoner planted himself in the middle of the 
yard, in a spot from whence he could have a good view of the 
doctor. 

“Let us see, let me have your hand,” said Benassis, ad- 
dressing Mme. Vigneau; and as he carefully felt her pulse, 
he stood in silence, absorbed in thought. The three women, 
meanwhile, scrutinized the commandant with the undisguised 
curiosity that country people do not scruple to express. 

“Nothing could be better!” cried the doctor cheerily. 

“Will she be confined soon?” both the mothers asked to- 
gether. 

“This week beyond a doubt. Is Vigneau away from home?” 
he asked, after a pause. 

“Yes, sir,” the young wife answered; “he is hurrying about 
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settling his business affairs, so as to be able to stay at home 
during my confinement, the dear man!” 

“Well, my children, go on and prosper ; continue to increase 
your wealth and to add to your family.” 

The cleanliness of the almost ruinous dwelling filled 
Genestas with admiration. 

Benassis saw the officer’s astonishment, and said, “There is 
no one like Mme. Vigneau for keeping a house clean and tidy 
like this. I wish that several people in the town would come 
here to take a lesson.” 

The tile-maker’s wife blushed and turned her head away; 
but the faces of the two old mothers beamed with pleasure 
at the doctor’s words, and the three women walked with them 
to the spot where the horses were waiting. 

“Well, now,” the doctor said to the two old women, “here 
is happiness for you both! Were you not longing to be grand- 
mothers ?” 

“Oh, do not talk about it,” said the young wife; “they will 
drive me crazy among them. My two mothers wish for a boy, 
and my husband would like to have a little girl. It will 
be very difficult to please them all, I think.” 

“But you yourself,” asked Benassis; “what is your wish?” 

“Ah, sir, I wish for a child of my own.” 

“There! She is a mother already, you see,” said the doctor 
to the officer, as he laid his hand on the bridle of his horse. 

“Good-bye, M. Benassis; my husband will be sadly disap- 
pointed to learn that you have been here when he was not at 
home to see you.” 

“He has not forgotten to send the thousand tiles to the 
Grange-aux-Belles for me?” 

“You know quite well, sir, that he would keep all the or- 
ders in the canton waiting to serve you. Why, taking your 
money is the thing that troubles him most; but I always tell 
him that your crowns bring luck with them, and so they do.” 

“Good-bye,” said Benassis. ‘ 

A little group gathered about the bars across the entrance 
to the tile-works. The three women, the young wagoner, and 
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two workmen who had left off work to greet the doctor, lin- 
gered there to have the pleasure of being with him until the 
last moment, as we are wont to linger with those we love. 
The promptings of men’s hearts must everywhere be the same, 
and in every land friendship expresses itself in the same 
gracious ways. 

Benassis looked at the height of the sun and spoke to his 
companion : 

“There are still two hours of daylight left; and if you are 
not too hungry, we will go to see some one with whom I[ 
nearly always spend the interval between the last of my visits 
and the hour for dinner. She is a charming girl whom every 
one here calls my ‘good friend.’ That is the name that they 
usually give to an affianced bride; but you must not imagine 
that there is the slightest imputation of any kind implied or 
intended by the use of the word in this case. Poor child, the 
care that I have taken of her has, as may be imagined, made 
her an object of jealousy, but the general opinion entertained 
as to my character has prevented any spiteful gossip. If no 
one understands the apparent caprice that has led me to make 
an allowance to La Fosseuse, so that she can live without 
being compelled to work, nobody has any doubts as to her 
character. I have watched over her with friendly care, and 
every one knows that I should never hesitate to marry her 
if my affection for her exceeded the limits of friendship. 
But no woman exists for me here in the canton or anywhere 
else,” said the doctor, forcing a smile. “Some natures feel a 
tyrannous need to attach themselves to some one thing or 
being which they single out from among the beings and things 
around them; this need is felt most keenly by a man of 
quick sympathies, and all the more pressingly if his life has 
been made desolate. So, trust me, it is a favorable sign if a 
man is strongly attached to his dog or his horse! Among 
the suffering flock which chance has given into my care, this 
poor little sufferer has come to be for me like the pet lamb 
that the shepherd lasses deck with ribbons in my own sunny 
land of Languedoc; they talk to it and allow it to find pasture 
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by the side of the cornfields, and its leisurely pace is never 
hurried by the shepherd’s dog.” 

Benassis stood with his hand on his horse’s mane as he 
spoke, ready to spring into the saddle, but making no effort 
to do so, as though the thoughts that stirred in him were 
but little in keeping with rapid movements. 

“Let us go,” he said at last; “come with me and pay her a 
visit. I am taking you to see her; does not that tell you that 
I treat her as a sister?” 

As they rode on their way again, Genestas said to the 
doctor, “Will you regard it as inquisitiveness on my part if 
I ask to hear more of La Fosseuse? I have come to know the 
story of many lives through you, and hers cannot be less in- 
teresting than some of these.” 

Benassis stopped his horse as he answered. “Perhaps you 
will not share in the feelings of interest awakened in me by 
La Fosseuse. Her fate is like my own; we have both alike 
missed our vocation; it is the similarity of our lots that occa- 
sions my sympathy for her and the feelings that I experience 
at the sight of her. You either followed your natural bent 
when you entered upon a military career, or you took a liking 
for your calling after you had adopted it, otherwise you would 
not have borne the heavy yoke of military discipline till now; 
you, therefore, cannot understand the sorrows of a soul that 
must always fee] renewed within it the stir of longings that 
can never be realized; nor the pining existence of a creature 
forced to live in an alien sphere. Such sufferings as these 
are known only to these natures and to God who sends their 
afflictions, for they alone can know how deeply the events of 
life affect them. You yourself have seen the miseries pro- 
duced by long wars, till they have almost ceased to impress 
you, but have you never detected a trace of sadness in your 
mind at the sight of a tree bearing sere leaves in the midst of 
spring, some tree that is pining and dying because it has been 
planted in soil in which it could not find the sustenance re- 
quired for its full development? Ever since my twentieth 
year, there has been something painful and melancholy for 
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me about the drooping of a stunted plant, and now I cannot 
bear the sight and turn my head away. My youthful sorrow 
was a vague presentiment_of the sorrows of my later life; it 
was a kind of sympathy between my present and a future 
dimly foreshadowed by the life of the tree that before its time 
was going the way of all trees and men.” 

“T’thought that you had suffered when I saw how kind you 
were.” j 

“You see, sir,” the doctor went on without any reply to the 
remark made by Genestas, “that to speak of La Fosseuse is 
to speak of myself. La Fosseuse is a plant in an alien soil; 
a human plant moreover, consumed by sad thoughts that have 
their source in the depths of her nature, and that never cease 
to multiply. The poor girl is never well and strong. The 
soul within her kills the body. This fragile creature was 
suffering from the sorest of all troubles, a trouble which re- 
ceives the least possible sympathy from our selfish world, 
and how could I look on with indifferent eyes? for I, a man, 
strong to wrestle with pain, was nightly tempted to refuse to 
bear the burden of a sorrow like hers. Perhaps I might 
actually have refused to bear it but for a thought of re- 
ligion which soothes my impatience and fills my heart with 
sweet illusions. Even if we were not children of the same 
Father in heaven, La Fosseuse would still be my sister in 
suffering !” 

Benassis pressed his knees against his horse’s sides, and 
swept ahead of Commandant Genestas, as if he shrank from 
continuing this conversation any further. When their horses 
were once more cantering abreast of each other, he spoke 
again: “Nature has created this poor girl for sorrow,” he 
said, “as she has created other women for joy. It is impossi- 
ble to do otherwise than believe in a future life at the sight of 
natures thus predestined to suffer. a Fosseuse is sensitive 
and highly strung. If the weather is dark and cloudy, she is 
depressed; she ‘weeps when the sky is weeping,’ a phrase of 
her own; she sings with the birds ; she grows happy and serene 
under a cloudless sky; the loveliness of a bright day passes 
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into her face; 4 soft sweet perfume is an inexhaustible pleas- 
ure to her; 1 have seen her take delight the whole day long 
in the scent breathed forth by some mignonette; and, after 
one of those rainy mornings that bring out all the sou) of the 
flowers and give indescribable freshness and brightness to the 
day, the seems to overflow with gladness like the green world 
around her. If it is dose and hot, and there is thunder in the 
air, a Yosseuse feels a vague trouble that nothing can soothe. 
She lice on her bed, complains of numberless different ills, 
and docs not know what aile her. In answer to my questions, 
she tells me that her bones are melting, that she is dissolving 
into water; her ‘heart has left her, to quote another of her 
sayings, 

“I have sometimes come upon the poor child suddenly and 
found her in tears, ae she gazed at the sunset effects we some- 
times see here among our mountains, when bright masses of 
oud gather and crowd together and pile themselves above 
the golden peaks of the hills. ‘Why are you erying, little 
one? I have asked her. ‘I do not know, sir/ has been the 
answer; ‘I have grown so stupid with looking up there; I have 
looked and looked, til) I hard\y know where lam” ‘But what 
do you see there? ‘I cannot tel) you, sir/ and you might 
question her in this way al) the evening, yet you would never 
draw a word from her; but she would look at you, and every 
glance would seem ful) of thoughts, or she would sit with 
tears in her eyes, scarcely saying a word, apparently rapt in 
sausing. Those musings of hers are so profound that you fall 
under the spel) of them; on me, at least, she has the effect of 
4 dovd overcharged with electricity. One day I plied her 
with questions; I tried with a]] my might to make her talk; 
at last I Jet fall a few rather hasty words; and, well—she 
burst into tears. 

“At other times La Fosseuse is bright and winning, active, 
merry, and sprightly; she enjoys talking, and the ideas which 
she expresses are fresh and original. She is however quite 
unable to apply herself steadily to any kind of work. When 
ghe was out in the fields she used to spend whole hours in 
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looking at a flower, in watching the water flow, in gazing at 
the wonders in the depths of the clear, still river pools, at the 
picturesque mosaic made up of pebbles and earth and sand, of 
water plants and green moss, and the brown soil washed 
down by the stream, a deposit full of soft shades of color, 
and of hues that contrast strangely with each other. 

“When I first came to the district the poor girl was starv- 
ing. It hurt her pride to accept the bread of others; and it 
was only when driven to the last extremity of want and suf- 
fering that she could bring herself to ask for charity. The 
feeling that this was a disgrace would often give her energy, 
and for several days she worked in the fields; but her strength 
was soon exhausted, and illness obliged her to leave the work 
that she had begun. She had scarcely recovered when she 
went to a farm on the outskirts of the town and asked to be 
taken on to look after the cattle; she did her work well and 
intelligently, but after a while she left without giving any 
reason for so doing. The constant toil, day after day, was no 
doubt too heavy a yoke for one who is all independence and 
caprice. Then she set herself to look for mushrooms or for 
truffles, going over to Grenoble to sell them. But the gaudy 
trifles in the town were very tempting, the few small coins in 
her hand seemed to be great riches; she would forget her 
poverty and buy ribbons and finery, without a thought for to- 
morrow’s bread. But if some other girl here in the town 
took a faney to her brass crucifix, her agate heart or her 
velvet ribbon, she would make them over to her at once, glad 
to give happiness, for she lives by generous impulses. So 
La Fosseuse was loved and pitied and despised by turns. 
Everything in her nature was a cause of suffering to her— 
her indolence, her kindness of heart, her coquetry; for she 
is coquettish, dainty, and inquisitive, in short, she is a 
woman; she is as simple as a child, and, like a child, she is 
carried away by her tastes and her impressions. If you tell 
her about some noble deed, she trembles, her color rises, her 
heart throbs fast, and she sheds tears of joy; if you begin 
a story about robbers, she turns pale with terror. You could 
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not find a more sincere, open-hearted, and scrupulously loyal 
nature anywhere; if you were to give a hundred gold pieces 
into her keeping, she would bury them in some out-of-the-way 
nook and beg her bread as before.” 

There was a change in Benassis’ tone as he uttered these 
last words. . 

“T once determined to put her to the proof,” he said, “and 
I repented of it. It is like espionage to bring a test to bear 
upon another, is it not? It means that we suspect them at 
any rate.” 

Here the doctor paused, as though some inward reflection 
engrossed him; he was quite unconscious of the embarrass- 
ment that his last remark had caused to his companion, who 
busied himself with disentangling the reins in order to hide 
his confusion. Benassis soon resumed his talk. 

“T should like to find a husband for my Fosseuse. I 
should be glad to make over one of my farms to some good 
fellow who would make her happy. And she would be happy. 
The poor girl would love her children to distraction; for 
motherhood, which develops the whole of a woman’s nature, 
would give full scope to her overflowing sentiments. She has 
never cared for any one, however. Yet her impressionable 
nature is a danger to her. She knows this herself, and when 
she saw that I recognized it, she admitted the excitability of 
her temperament to me. She belongs to the small minority 
of women whom the slightest contact with others causes to 
vibrate perilously; so that she must be made to value her- 
self on her discretion and her womanly pride. She is as wild 
and shy as a swallow! Ah! what a wealth of kindness there 
is in her! Nature meant her to be a rich woman; she would 
be so beneficent: for a well-loved woman; she would be so 
faithful and true. She is only twenty-two years old, and is 
sinking already beneath the weight of her soul; a victim to 
highly-strung nerves, to an organization either too delicate 
or too full of power. A passionate love for a faithless lover 
would drive her mad, my poor Fosseuse! I have made a 
study of her temperament, recognized the reality of her pro- 
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longed nervous attacks, and of the swift mysterious recur- 
rence of her uplifted moods. I found that they were imme- 
diately dependent on atmospheric changes and on the varia- 
tions of the moon, a fact which I have carefully verified; and 
since then I have cared for her, as a creature unlike all others, 
for she is a being whose ailing existence I alone can under- 
stand. As I have told you, she is the pet lamb. But you 
shall see her; this is her cottage.” 

They had come about one-third of the way up the moun- 
_ tain side. Low bushes grew on either hand along the steep 
paths which they were ascending at a foot pace. At last, at 
a turn in one of the paths, Genestas saw La Fosseuse’s dwell- 
ing, which stood on one of the largest knolls on the moun- 
tain. Around it was a green sloping space of lawn about 
three acres in extent, planted with trees, and surrounded by 
a wall high enough to serve as a fence, but not so high as to 
shut out the view of the landscape. Several rivulets that had 
their source in this garden formed little cascades among the 
trees. The brick-built cottage with a low roof that projected 
several feet was a charming detail in the landscape. It con- 
sisted of a ground floor and a single story, and stood facing 
the south. All the windows were in the front of the house, 
for its small size and lack of depth from back to front made 
other openings unnecessary. The doors and shutters were 
painted green, and the underside of the penthouses had been 
lined with deal boards in the German fashion, and painted 
white. The rustic charm of the whole little dwelling lay in 
its spotless cleanliness. 

Climbing plants and briar roses grew about the house; a 
great walnut tree had been allowed to remain among the flow- 
ering acacias and trees that bore sweet-scented blossoms, and 
a few weeping willows had been set by the little streams in the 
garden space. A thick belt of pines and beeches grew behind 
the house, so that the picturesque little dwelling was brought 
out into strong relief by the sombre width of background. 
At that hour of the day, the air was fragrant with the scents 
from the hillsides and the perfume from La Fosseuse’s garden. 
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The sky overhead was clear and serene, but low clouds hung 
on the horizon, and the far-off peaks had begun to take the 
deep rose hues that the sunset often brings. At the height 
which they had reached the whole valley lay before their eyes, 
from distant Grenoble to the little lake at the foot of the 
circle of crags by which Genestas had passed on the previous 
day. Some little distance above the house a line of poplars 
on the hill indicated the highway that led to Grenoble. Rays 
of sunlight fell slantwise across the little town which glittered 
like a diamond, for the soft red light which poured over it 
like a flood was reflected by all its window-panes. Genestas 
reined in his horse at the sight, and pointed to the dwellings 
in the valley, to the new town, and to La Fosseuse’s house. 

“Since the victory of Wagram, and Napoleon’s return to the 
Tuileries in 1815,” he said, with a sigh, “nothing has so 
stirred me as the sight of all this. I owe this pleasure to you, 
sir, for you have taught me to see beauty in a landscape.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, smiling as he spoke, “it is better to 
build towns than to storm them.” 

“Oh! sir, how about the taking of Moscow and the surren- 
der of Mantua! Why, you do not really know what that 
means! Is it not a glory for all of us? You are a good man, 
but Napoleon also was a good man. If it had not been for 
England, you both would have understood each other, and 
our Emperor would never have fallen. There are no spies 
here,” said the officer, looking around him, “and I can say 
openly that I love him, now that he is dead! What a ruler! 
He knew every man when he saw him! He would have made 
you a Councillor of State, for he was a great administrator 
himself; even to the point of knowing how many cartridges 
were left in the men’s boxes after an action. Poor man! 
While you were talking about La Fosseuse, I thought of him, 
and how he was lying dead in St. Helena! Was that the 
kind of climate and country to suit him, whose seat had been 
a throne, and who had lived with his feet in the stirrups; 
hein? They say that he used to work in the garden. The 
deuce! He was not made to plant cabbages. . . . And 
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now we must serve the Bourbons, and loyally, sir; for, after 
all, France is France, as you were saying yesterday.” 

Genestas dismounted as he uttered these last words, and 
mechanically followed the-example set by Benassis, who fas- 
tened his horse’s bridle to a tree. 

“Can she be away?” said the doctor, when he did not see 
La Fosseuse on the threshold. They went into the house, but 
there was no one in the sitting-room on the ground floor. 

“She must have head the sound of a second horse,” said 
Benassis, with a smile, “and has gone upstairs to put on her 
cap, or her sash, or some piece of finery.” 

He left Genestas alone, and went upstairs in search of La 
Fosseuse. The commandant made a survey of the room. He 
noticed the pattern of the paper that covered the walls—roses 
scattered over a gray background, and the straw matting that 
did duty for a carpet on the floor. The armchair, the table, 
and the smaller chairs were made of wood from which the 
bark had not been removed. The room was not without orna- 
ment; some flower-stands, as they might be called, made of 
osiers and wooden hoops, had been filled with moss and 
flowers, and the windows were draped by white dimity cur- 
tains bordered with a scarlet fringe. There was a mirror 
- above the chimney-piece, where a plain china jar stood be- 
tween two candlesticks. Some calico lay on the table; shirts, 
apparently, had been cut out and begun, several pairs of gus- 
sets were finished, and a work-basket, scissors, needles and 
thread, and all a needle-woman’s requirements lay beside 
them. Everything was as fresh and clean as a shell that the 
sea has tossed up on the beach. Genestas saw that a kitchen 
lay on the other side of the passage, and that the staircase was 
at the farther end of it. The upper story, like the ground 
floor, evidently consisted of two rooms only. “Come, do not 
be frightened,” Benassis was saying to La Fosseuse; “come 
down-stairs !’” 

Genestas promptly retreated into the sitting-room when he 
heard these words, and in another moment a slender girl, well 
and gracefully made, appeared in the doorway. She wore a 
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gown of cambric, covered with narrow pink stripes, and cut 
low at the throat, so as to display a muslin chemisette. Shy- 
ness and timidity had brought the color to a face which had 
nothing very remarkable about it save a certain flatness of 
feature which called to mind the Cossack and Russian coun- 
tenances that since the disasters of 1814 have unfortunately 
come to be so widely known in France. La Fosseuse was, in 
fact, very like these men of the North. Her nose turned up 
at the end, and was sunk in her face, her mouth was wide and 
her chin small, her hands and arms were fed and, like her 
feet, were of the peasant type, large and strong. Although she 
had been used to an outdoor life, to exposure to the sun and 
the scorching summer winds, her complexion had the bleached 
look of withered grass; but after the first glance this made her 
face more interesting, and there was such a sweet expression 
in her blue eyes, so much grace about her movements, and 
such music in her voice, that little as her features seemed to 
harmonize with the disposition which Benassis had praised 
to the commandant, the officer recognized in her the capricious 
and ailing creature, condemned to suffering by a nature that 
had been thwarted in its growth. 

La Fosseuse deftly stirred the fire of dry branches and turfs 
of peat, then sat down in an armchair and took up one of the 
shirts that she had begun. She sat there under the officer’s 
eyes, half bashful, afraid to look up, and calm to all appear- 
ance; but her bodice rose and fell with the rapid breathing 
that betrayed her nervousness, and it struck Genestas that her 
figure was very graceful. 

“Well, my poor child, is your work going on nicely?” said 
Benassis, taking up the material intended for the shirts, and 
passing it through his fingers. 

La Fosseuse gave the doctor a timid and beseeching glance. 

“Do not scold me, sir,” she entreated ; “I have not touched 
them to-day, although they were ordered by you, and for 
people who need them very badly. But the weather has been 
so fine! I wandered out and picked a quantity of mush- 
rooms and white truffles, and took them over to Jacquotte ; 
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“What, you are leaving us?” said she, interrupting me. 

“Well, I must know what my father has decided on for me. 
It is nearly three months——” 

“T have not counted the days,” she cried, with the vehe- 
mence of agitation. Then she controlled herself, and added, 
“Let us take a walk; we will go to Frapesle.” 

She called the Count and the children, and sent for a shawl; 
then, when all were ready, she, so deliberate and so calm, 
had a fit of activity worthy of a Parisian, and we set out for 
Frapesle in a body, to pay a visit which the Countess did not 
owe. 

She made an effort to talk to Madame de Chessel, who, for- 
tunately, was prolix in her replies. The Count and Monsieur 
de Chessel discussed business. I was afraid lest Monsieur de 
Mortsauf should boast of his carriage and horses, but he did 
not fail in good taste. 

‘His neighbor inquired as to the work he was doing at la 
Cassine and la Rhétoriére. As I heard the question, I glanced 
at the Count, fancying he would avoid talking of a subject 
so full of painful memories and so bitter for him; but he 
demonstrated the importance of improving the methods of 
agriculture in the district, of building good farmhouses on 
healthy, well-drained spots; in short, he audaciously appro- 
priated his wife’s ideas. I gazed at the Countess and red- 
dened. This want of delicacy in a man who, under certain 
circumstances, had so much, this oblivion of that direful 
scene, this adoption of ideas against which he had rebelled so 
violently, this belief in himself petrified me. 

When Monsieur de Chessel asked him: 

“And do you think you will recover the outlay ?” 

“And more!” he exclaimed positively. 

Such vagaries can only be explained by the word insanity. 
Henriette, heavenly soul, was beaming. Was not the Count 
showing himself to be a man of sense, a good manager, an 
admirable farmer? She stroked Jacques’ hair in rapture, 
delighted for herself and delighted for her boy. What an 
odious comedy, what a sardonic farce! 
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At a later time, when the curtain of social life was raised 
for me, how many Mortsaufs I saw, minus the flashes of chiv- 
alry and the religious faith of this man. What strange and 
cynical Power is that which constantly mates the madman 
with an angel, the man of genuine and poetic feelings with a 
mean woman, a little man with a tall wife, a hideous dwarf 
with a superb and beautiful creature; which gives the lovely 
Juana a Captain Diard—whose adventures at Bordeaux you 
already know; pairs Madame de Beauséant with a d’Ajuda, 
Madame d’Aiglemont with her husband, the Marquis d’Ks- 
pard with his wife! I have, I confess, long sought the solu- 
tion of this riddle. I have investigated many mysteries, I 
have discovered the reasons for many natural laws, the inter- 
pretation of a few sacred hieroglyphics, but of this I know 
nothing; I am still studying it as if it were some Indian puz- 
zle figure, of which the Brahmins have kept the symbolical 
purpose secret. Here the Spirit of Evil is too flagrantly the 
master, and I dare not accuse God. Irremediable disaster! 
who takes pleasure in plotting you? Can it be that Henriette 
and her unrecognized philosopher were right? Does their 
mysticism contain the general purport of the human race? 

The last days I spent in this district were those of leafless 
autumn, darkened with clouds which sometimes hid the sky 
of Touraine, habitually clear and mild at that fine season of 
the year. On the day before I left, Madame de Mortsautf 
took me out on the terrace before dinner. 

“My dear Félix,” said she, after taking a turn in silence 
under the bare trees, “you are going into the world, and I 
shall follow you there in thought. Those who have suffered 
much have lived long. Never suppose that lonely spirits 
know nothing of the world; they see and judge it. If I am 
to live in my friend’s life, I do not wish to be uneasy, either 
in his heart or in his conscience. In the heat of the fray it 
is sometimes very difficult to remember all the rules, so let 
me give you some motherly advice, as to a son. 

“On the day when you leave, dear child, I will give you a 
long letter in which you will read my thoughts as a woman 
on the world, on men, on the way to meet difficulties in that 
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“Well, has the captain been telling you something about 
Napoleon?” said the doctor, as he came in again. 

“Have you seen the Emperor, sir?” cried La Fosseuse, 
gazing at the officer’s face with eager curiosity. 

“Parbleu!” said Genestas, “hundreds of times!” 

“Oh! how I should like to know something about the 
army !” 

“Perhaps we will come to take a cup of coffee with you 
to-morrow, and you shall hear ‘something about the army,’ 
dear child,” said Benassis, who laid his hand on her shoulder 
and kissed her brow. “She is my daughter, you see!” he 
added, turning to the commandant; “there is something want- 
ing in the day, somehow, when I have not kissed her fore- 
head.” 

La Fosseuse held Benassis’ hand in a tight clasp as she 
murmured, “Oh! you are very kind!” 

They left the house; but she came after them to see them 
mount. She waited till Genestas was in the saddle, and then 
whispered in Benassis’ ear, “Tell me who that gentleman is?” 

“Aha!” said the doctor, putting a foot in the stirrup, “a 
husband for you, perhaps.” 

She stood on the spot where they left her, absorbed in _ 
watching their progress down the steep path; and when they 
came past the end of the garden, they saw her already perched 
on a little heap of stones, so that she might still keep them 
in view and give them a last nod of farewell. 

“There is something very unusual about that girl, sir,” 
Genestas said to the doctor when they had left the house far 
behind. 

“There is, is there not?” he answered. “Many a time I 
have said to myself that she will make a charming wife, but 
I can only love her as a sister or a daughter, and in no other 
way; my heart is dead.” 

“Has she any relations?” asked Genestas. “What did her 
father and mother do?” 

“Oh, it is quite a long story,” answered Benassis. “Neither 
her father nor mother nor any of her relations are living. 
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Everything about her down to her name interested me. La 
Fosseuse was born here in the town. Her father, a laborer 
from Saint Laurent du Pont, was nicknamed Le Fosseur, 
which is no doubt a contraction of fossoyeur, for the office of 
sexton had been in his family time out of mind. All the sad 
associations of the graveyard hang about the name. Here 
as in some other parts of France, there is an old custom, 
dating from the times of the Latin civilization, in virtue of 
which a woman takes her husband’s name, with the addition 
of a feminine termination, and this girl has been called La 
Fosseuse, after her father. 

“The laborer had married the waiting-woman of some 
countess or other who owns an estate at a distance of a few 
leagues. It was a love-match. Here, as in all country dis- 
tricts, love is a very small element in a marriage. The peas- 
ant, as a rule, wants a wife who will bear him children, a 
housewife who will make good soup and take it out to him in 
the fields, who will spin and make his shirts and mend his 
clothes. Such a thing had not happened for a long while in 
a district where a young man not unfrequently leaves his 
betrothed for another girl who is richer by three or four acres 
of land. The fate of Le Fosseur and his wife was scarcely 
happy enough to induce our Dauphinois to forsake their cal- 
culating habits and practical way of regarding things. La 
Fosseuse, who was a very pretty woman, died when her daugh- 
ter was born, and her husband’s grief for his loss was so great 
that he followed her within the year, leaving nothing in the 
world to his little one except an existence whose continuance 
was very doubtful—a mere feeble flicker of a life. A char- 
itable neighbor took the care of the baby upon herself, and 
brought her up till she was nine years old. Then the burden 
of supporting La Fosseuse became too heavy for the good 
woman; so at the time of year when travelers are passing 
along the roads, she sent her charge to beg for her living upon 
the highways. 

“One day the little orphan asked for bread at the countess’ 
chateau, and they kept the child for her mother’s sake. She 
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was to be waiting-maid some day to the daughter of the house, . 
and was brought up to this end. Her young mistress was 
married five years later; but meanwhile the poor little thing 
was the victim of all the caprices of wealthy people, whose 
beneficence for the most part is not to be depended upon even 
while it lasts. They are generous by fits and starts—some- 
times patrons, sometimes friends, sometimes masters, in this 
way they falsify the already false position of the poor children 
in whom they interest themselves, and trifle with the hearts, 
the lives, and futures of their protégées, whom they regard 
very lightly. From the first a Fosseuse became almost a 
companion to the young heiress; she was taught to read and 
write, and her future mistress sometimes amused herself by 
giving her music lessons. She was treated sometimes as a 
lady’s companion, sometimes as a waiting-maid, and in this 
way they made an incomplete being of her. She acquired a 
taste for luxury and for dress, together with manners ill- 
suited to her real position. She has been roughly schooled 
by misfortune since then, but the vague feeling that she is 
destined for a higher lot has not been effaced in her. 

“A day came at last, however, a fateful day for the poor 
girl, when the young countess (who was married by this time) 
discovered La Fosseuse arrayed in one of her ball dresses, and 
dancing before a mirror. La Fosseuse was no longer anything 
but a waiting-maid, and the orphan girl, then sixteen years 
of age, was dismissed without pity. Her idle ways plunged 
her once more into poverty; she wandered about begging by 
the roadside, and working at times as I have told you. Some- 
times she thought of drowning herself, sometimes also of giv- 
ing herself to the first comer; she spent most of her time 
thinking dark thoughts, lying by the side of a wall in the 
sun, with her face buried in the grass, and passers-by would 
sometimes throw a few halfpence to her, simply because she 
asked them for nothing. One whole year she spent in a 
hospital at Annecy after heavy toil in the harvest field; she 
had only undertaken the work in the hope that it would kill 
her, and that so she might die. You should hear her herself 
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when she speaks of her feelings and ideas during this time 
of her life; her simple confidences are often very curious. 

“She came back to the little town at last, just about the 
time when I decided to take up my abode in it. I wanted to 
understand the minds of the people beneath my rule; her 
character struck me, and I made a study of it; then when 
I became aware of her physical infirmities, I determined to 
watch over her. Perhaps in time she may grow accustomed to 
work with her needle, but, whatever happens, I have secured 
her future.” 

“She is quite alone up there!” said Genestas. 

“No. One of my herdswomen sleeps in the house,” the 
doctor answered. “You did not see my farm buildings which 
le behind the house. They are hidden by the pine-trees. Oh! 
she is quite safe. Moreover, there are no mauvais sujets here 
in the valley; if any come among us by any chance, I send 
them into the army, where they make excellent soldiers.” 

“Poor girl!” said Genestas. 

“Oh! the folk round about do not pity her at all,” said Be- 
nassis; “on the other hand, they think her very lucky; but 
there is this difference between her and the other women: 
God has given strength to them and weakness to her, and they 
do not see that.” 

The moment that the two horsemen came out upon the 
road to Grenoble, Benassis stopped with an air of satisfaction ; 
a different view had suddenly opened out before them; he 
foresaw its effect upon Genestas, and wished to enjoy his sur- 
prise. As far as the eye could see, two green walls sixty feet 
high rose above a road which was rounded like a garden path. 
The trees had not been cut or trimmed, each one preserved 
the magnificent palm-branch shape that makes the Lombard 
poplar one of the grandest of trees ; there they stood, a natural 
monument which a man might well be proud of having reared. 
The shadow had already reached one side of the road, trans- 
forming it into a vast wall of black leaves, but the setting 
sun shone full upon the other side, which stood out in con- 
trast, for the young leaves at the tips of every branch had 
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been dyed a bright golden hue, and, as the breeze stirred 
through the waving curtain, it gleamed in the light. 

“You must be very happy here!” cried Genestas. “The 
sight of this must be all pleasure to you.” 

“The love of Nature is the only love that does not deceive 
human hopes. There is no disappointment here,” said the 
doctor. “Those poplars are ten years old; have you ever seen 
any that are better grown than these of mine?” 

“God is great!” said the soldier, coming to a stand in the 
middle of the road, of which he saw neither beginning nor 
end. 

“You do me good,” cried Benassis. “It was a pleasure to 
hear you say over again what I have so often said in the 
midst of this avenue. There is something holy about this 
place. Here, we are like two mere specks; and the feeling 
of our own littleness always brings us into the presence of 
God.” 

They rode on slowly and in silence, listening to their horses’ 
hoof-beats; the sound echoed along the green corridor as it 
might have done beneath the vaulted roof of a cathedral. 

“How many things have a power to stir us which town- 
dwellers do not suspect,” said the doctor. “Do you not notice 
the sweet scent given off by the gum of the poplar buds, and 
the resin of the larches? How delightful it is!” 

“Listen!” exclaimed Genestas. “Let us wait a moment.” 

A distant sound of singing came to their ears. 

“Ts it a woman or a man, or is it a bird?” asked the com- 
mandant in a low voice. “Is it the voice of this wonderful 
landscape ?” 

“It is something of all these things,” the doctor answered, 
as he dismounted and fastened his horse to a branch of a pop- 
lar tree. 

He made a sign to the officer to follow his example and to 
come with him. They went slowly along a footpath between 
two hedges of blossoming hawthorn which filled the damp 
evening air with its delicate fragrance. The sun shone full 
into the pathway; the light and warmth were very percepti- 
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ble after the shade thrown by the long wall of poplar trees; 
the still powerful rays poured a flood of red light over a cot- 
tage at the end of the stony track. The ridge of the cottage 
roof was usually a bright green with its overgrowth of mosses 
and house-leeks, and the thatch was brown as a chestnut shell, 
but just now it seemed to be powdered with a golden dust. 
The cottage itself was scarcely visible through the haze of 
light; the ruinous wall, the doorway and everything about it 
was radiant with a fleeting glory and a beauty due to chance, 
such as is sometimes seen for an instant in a human face, 
beneath the influence of a strong emotion that brings warmth 
and color into it. Ina life under the open sky and among the 
fields, the transient and tender grace of such moments as 
these draws from us the wish of the apostle who said to Jesus 
Christ upon the mountain, “Let us build a tabernacle and 
dwell here.” , 

The wide landscape seemed at that moment to have found 
a voice whose purity and sweetness equaled its own sweetness 
and purity, a voice as mournful as the dying light in the west 
—for a vague reminder of Death is divinely set in the heavens, 
and the sun above gives the same warning that is given here 
on earth by the flowers and the bright insects of the day. 
There is a tinge of sadness about the radiance of sunset, and 
the melody was sad. It was a song widely known in days of 
yore, a ballad of love and sorrow that once had served to stir 
the national hatred of France for England. Beaumarchais, 
in a later day, had given it back its true poetry by adapting it 
for the French theatre and putting it into the mouth of a 
page, who pours out his heart to his stepmother. Just now 
it was simply the air that rose and fell. There were no words ; 
the plaintive voice of the singer touched and thrilled the soul. 

“Tt is the swan’s song,” said Benassis. “That voice does 
not sound twice in a century for human ears. Let us hurry; 
we must put a stop to the singing! The child is killing him- 
self ; it would be cruel to listen to him any longer. Be quiet, 
Jacques! Come, come, be quiet!” cried the doctor. 

The music ceased. Genestas stood motionless and over- 
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come with astonishment. A cloud had drifted across the sun, 
the landscape and the voice were both mute. Shadow, chill- 
ness, and silence had taken the place of the soft glory of the 
light, the warm breath of: the breeze, and the child’s singing. 

“What makes you disobey me?” asked Benassis. “I shall 
not bring you any more rice pudding nor snail broth! No 
more fresh dates and white bread for you! So you want to 
die and break your poor mother’s heart, do you?” 

Genestas came into a little yard, which was sufficiently 
clean and tidily kept, and saw before him a lad of fifteen, who 
looked as delicate as a woman. His hair was fair but scanty, 
and the color in his face was so bright that it seemed hardly 
natural. He rose up slowly from the bench where he was 
sitting, beneath a thick bush of jessamine and some blossom- 
ing lilacs that were running riot, so that he was almost hidden 
among the leaves. 

“You know very well,” said the doctor, “that I told you not 
to talk, not to expose yourself to the chilly evening air, and 
to go to bed as soon as the sun was set. What put it into your 
head to sing?” 

“Dame! M. Benassis, it was so very warm out here, and 
it is so nice to feel warm! I am always cold. I felt so happy 
that without thinking I began to try over Malbrouk s’en 
va-t-en guerre, just for fun, and then I began to listen to 
myself because my voice was something like the sound of the 
flute your shepherd plays.” 

“Well, my poor Jacques, this must not happen again; do 
you hear? Let me have your hand,” and the doctor felt his 
pulse. 

The boy’s eyes had their usual sweet expression, but just 
now they shone with a feverish light. 

“It is just as I thought, you are covered with perspiration,” 
said Benassis. “Your mother has not come in yet?” 

SNopsing 4 

“Come! go in-doors and get into bed.” 

The young invalid went back into the cottage, followed by 
Benassis and the officer. 
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“Just light a candle, Captain Bluteau,” said the doctor, who 
was helping Jacques to take off his rough, tattered clothing. 

When Genestas had struck a light, and the interior of the 
room was visible, he was surprised by the extreme thinness 
of the child, who seemed to be little more than skin and bone. 
When the little peasant had been put to bed, Benassis tapped 
the lad’s chest, and listened to the ominous sounds made in 
this way by his fingers; then, after some deliberation, he drew 
back the coverlet over Jacques, stepped back a few paces, 
folded his arms across his chest, and closely scrutinized his 
patient. 

“How do you feel, my little man?” 

“Quite comfortable, sir.” 

A table, with four spindle legs, stood in the room; the 
doctor drew it up to the bed, found a tumbler and a phial on 
the mantel-shelf, and composed a draught, by carefully meas- 
uring a few drops of brown liquid from the phial into some 
water, Genestas holding the light the while. 

“Your mother is very late.” 

“She is coming, sir,” said the child; “I can hear her foot- 
steps on the path.” 

The doctor and the officer looked around them while they 
waited. At the foot of the bed there was a sort of mattress 
made of moss, on which, doubtless, the mother was wont to 
sleep in her clothes, for there were neither sheets nor coverlet. 
Genestas pointed out this bed to Benassis, who nodded slightly 
to show that he likewise had already admired this motherly 
devotion. There was a clatter of sabots in the yard, and the 
doctor went out. 

“You will have to sit up with Jacques to-night, Mother 
Colas. If he tells you that his breathing is bad, you must 
let him drink some of the draught that I have poured into the 
tumbler on the table. Take care not to let him have more 
than two or three sips at a time; there ought to be enough in 
the tumbler to last him all through the night. Above all 
things, do not touch the phial, and change the child’s clothing 
at once. He is perspiring heavily.” 
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“T could not manage to wash his shirts to-day, sir; I had 
to take the hemp over to Grenoble, as we wanted the money.” 

“Very well, then, I will send you some shirts.” 

“Then is he worse, my poor lad?” asked the woman. 

“He has been so imprudent as to sing, Mother Colas; and it 
is not to be expected that any good can come of it; but do not 
be hard upon him, nor scold him. Do not be down-hearted 
about it; and if Jacques complains overmuch, send a neighbor 
to fetch me. Good-bye.” 

The doctor called to his friend, and they went back along 
the foot-path. 

“Ts that little peasant consumptive?” asked Genestas. 

“Mon Dieu! yes,” answered Benassis. “Science cannot 
save him, unless Nature works a miracle. Our professors at 
the Ecole de Médecine in Paris often used to speak to us of 
the phenomenon which you have just witnessed. Some mala- 
dies of this kind bring about changes in the voice-producing 
organs that give the sufferer a short-lived power of song that 
no trained voice can surpass. I have made you spend a 
melancholy day, sir,” said the doctor when he was once more 
in the saddle. “Suffering and death everywhere, but every- 
where also resignation. All these peasant folk take death 
philosophically ; they fall ill, say nothing about it, and take to 
their beds like dumb animals. But let us say no more about 
death, and let us quicken our horses’ paces a little; we ought 
to reach the town before nightfall, so that you may see the 
new quarter.” 

“Eh ! some place is on fire over there,” said Genestas, point- 
ing to a spot on the mountain, where a sheaf of flames was 
rising. 

“Tt is not a dangerous fire. Our lime-burner is heating his 
kiln, no doubt. It is a newly-started industry, which turns 
our heather to account.” 

There was a sudden report of a gun, followed by an invol- 
untary exclamation from Benassis, who said, with an im- 
patient gesture, “If that is Butifer, we shall see which of us 
two is the stronger.” 
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“The shot came from that quarter,” said Genestas, indi- 
cating a beech-wood up above them on the mountain side. 
“Yes, up there; you may trust an old soldier’s ear.” 

“Let us go there at once!” cried Benassis, and he made 
straight for the little wood, urging his horse at a furious 
speed across the ditches and fields, as if he were riding a 
steeplechase, in his anxiety to catch the sportsman red- 
handed. 

“The man you are after has made off,” shouted Genestas, 
who could scarcely keep up with him. 

Benassis wheeled his horse round sharply, and came back 
again. The man of whom he was in search soon appeared 
on the top of a perpendicular crag, a hundred feet above the 
level of the two horsemen. 

“Butifer!” shouted Benassis when he saw that this figure 
carried a fowling-piece; “come down!’ 

Butifer recognized the doctor, and replied by a respectful 
and friendly sign which showed that he had every intention 
of obeying. 

“T can imagine that if a man were driven to it by fear or 
by some overmastering impulse he might possibly contrive 
to scramble up to that point among the rocks,” said Genestas ; 
“but how will he manage to come down again?” 

“T have no anxiety on that score,” answered Benassis; “the 
wild goats must feel envious of that fellow yonder! You will 
see.” 

The emergencies of warfare had accustomed the command- 
ant to gauge the real worth of men; he admired the wonderful 
quickness of Butifer’s movements, the sure-footed grace with 
which the hunter swung himself down the rugged sides of 
the crag, to the top of which he had so boldly climbed. The 
strong, slender form of the mountaineer was gracefully poised 
in every attitude which the precipitous nature of the path 
compelled him to assume; and so certain did he seem of his 
power to hold on at need, that if the pinnacle of rock on which 
he took his stand had been a level floor, he could not have set 
his foot down upon it more calmly. He carried his fowling- 
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piece as if it had been a light walking-cane. Butifer was a 
young man of middle height, thin, muscular, and in good 
training; his beauty was of a masculine order, which im- 
pressed Genestas on a closer view. 

Evidently he belonged to the class of smugglers who ply 
their trade without resorting to violent courses, and who only 
exert patience and craft to defraud the government. His face 
was manly and sunburned. His eyes, which were bright as an 
eagle’s, were of a clear yellow color, and his sharply-cut nose 
with its slight curve at the tip was very much like an eagle’s 
beak. His cheeks were covered with down, his red lips were 
half open, giving a glimpse of a set of teeth of dazzling 
whiteness. His beard, moustache, and the reddish whiskers, 
which he allowed to grow, and which curled naturally, still 
further heightened the masculine and forbidding expression 
of his face. Everything about him spoke of strength. He 
was broad-chested; constant activity had made the muscles 
of his hands curiously firm and prominent. There was the 
quick intelligence of a savage about his glances; he looked 
resolute, fearless, and imperturbable, like a man accustomed 
to put his life in peril, and whose physical and mental 
strength had been so often tried by dangers of every kind, 
that he no longer felt any doubts about himself. He wore a 
blouse that had suffered a good deal from thorns and briars, 
and he had a pair of leather soles bound to his feet by eel- 
skin thongs, and a pair of torn and tattered blue linen 
breeches through which his legs were visible, red, wiry, hard, 
and muscular as those of a stag. 

“There you see the man who once fired a shot at me,” 
Benassis remarked to the commandant in a low voice. “If at 
this moment I were to signify to him my desire to be rid of 
any one, he would kill them without scruple—Butifer!” he 
went on, addressing the poacher, “I fully believed you to be 
a man of your word; I pledged mine for you because I had 
your promise. My promise to the procwreur du rot at Gre- 
noble was based upon your vow never to go poaching again. 
and to turn over a new leaf and become a steady, industrious 
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_ worker. You fired that shot just now, and here you are, on 
the Comte de Labranchoir’s estate! Eh! you miscreant? 
Suppose his keeper had happened to hear you? It is a lucky 
thing for you that I shall take no formal cognizance of this 
offence ; if I did, you would come up as an old offender, and 
of course you have no gun license! I let you keep that gun 
of yours out of tenderness for your attachment to the 
weapon.” 

“Tt is a beauty,” said the commandant, who recognized a 
duck gun from Saint Etienne. 

The smuggler raised his head and looked at Genestas by 
way of acknowledging the compliment. 

“Butifer,” continued Benassis, “if your conscience does not 
reproach you, it ought to do so. If you are going to begin 
your old tricks again, you will find yourself once more in a 
park enclosed by four stone walls, and no power on earth will 
save you from the hulks; you will be a marked man, and your 
character will be ruined. Bring your gun to me to-night, I 
will take care of it for you.” 

Butifer gripped the barrel of his weapon in a convulsive 
clutch. 

“You are quite right, sir,” he said; “I have done wrong, I 
have broken bounds, I am a cur. My gun ought to go to you, 
but when you take it away from me, you take all that I have in 
the world. The last shot which my mother’s son will fire shall 
be through my own head. .-. . What would you have? 
I did as you wanted me. I kept quiet all the winter; but 
the spring came, and the sap rose. I am not used to day 
labor. It is not in my nature to spend my life in fattening 
fowls; I cannot stoop about turning over the soil for vege- 
tables, nor flourish a whip and drive a cart, nor scrub down 
a horse in a stable all my life, so I must die of starvation, I 
suppose? I am only happy when I am up there,” he went on 
after a pause, pointing to the mountains. “And I have been 
about among the hills for the past week; I got a sight of 
a chamois, and I have the chamois there,” he said, pointing 
to the top of the crag; “it is at your service! Dear M. Be- 
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nassis, leave me my gun. Listen! I will leave the Commune, ~ 
foi de Butifer! I will go to the Alps; the chamois-hunters 
will not say a word; on the contrary, they will receive me with 
open arms. I shall come to grief at the bottom of some 
glacier; but, if I am to speak my mind, I would rather live 
for a couple of years among the heights, where there are no 
governments, nor excisemen, nor gamekeepers, nor procureurs 
du rot, than grovel in a marsh for a century. You are the 
only one that I shall be sorry to leave behind; all the rest of 
them bore me! When you are in the right, at any rate you 
don’t worry one’s life out——” 

“And how about Louise?” asked Benassis. Butifer paused 
and turned thoughtful. 

“Eh! learn to read and write, my lad,” said Genestas ; 
“come and enlist in my regiment, have a horse to ride, and 
turn carabineer. If they once sound ‘to horse’ for something 
like a war, you will find out that Providence made you to live 
in the midst of cannon, bullets, and battalions, and they will 
make a general of you.” 

“Ye-es, if Napoleon was back again,” answered Butifer. 

“You know our agreement,” said the doctor. “At the sec- 
ond infraction of it, you undertook to go for a soldier. I give 
you six months in which to learn to read and write, and then 
I will find up some young gentleman who wants a substitute.” 

Butifer looked at the mountains. 

“Oh! you shall not go to the Alps,” cried Benassis. “A 
man like you, a man of his word, with plenty of good stuff in 
him, ought to serve his country and command a brigade, and 
not come to his end trailing after a chamois. The life that 
you are leading will take you straight to the convict’s prison. 
After over-fatiguing yourself, you are obliged to take a long 
rest ; and, in the end, you will fall into idle ways that will be 
the ruin of any notions of orderly existence that you have; 
you will get into the habit of putting your strength to bad 
uses, and you will take the law into your own hands. I want 
to put you, in spite of yourself, into the right path.” 

“So I am to pine and fret myself to death? I feel suffo- 
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cated whenever I am in a town. I cannot hold out for more 
that a day, in Grenoble, when I take Louise there——” 

“We all have our whims, which we must manage to control, 
or turn them to account for our neighbor’s benefit. But it is 
late, and I am in a hurry. Come to see me to-morrow, and 
bring your gun along with you. We will talk this over, my 
boy. Good-bye. Go and sell your chamois in Grenoble.” 

The two horsemen went on their way. 

“That is what I call a man,” said Genestas. 

“A man in a bad way,” answered Benassis. “But what 
help is there for it? You heard what he said. Is it not 
lamentable to see such fine qualities running to waste? If 
France were invaded by a foreign foe, Butifer at the head of 
a hundred young fellows would keep a whole division busy in 
Maurienne for a month; but in a time of peace the only out- 
lets for his energy are those which set the law at defiance. He 
must wrestle with something; whenever he is not risking his 
neck he is at odds with society, he lends a helping hand to 
smugglers. The rogue will cross the Rhone, all by himself, 
in a little boat, to take shoes over into Savoy; he makes good 
his retreat, heavy laden as he is, to some inaccessible place 
high up among the hills, where he stays for two days at a time, 
living on dry crusts. In short, danger is as welcome to him as 
sleep would be to anybody else, and by dint of experience he 
has acquired a relish for extreme sensations that has totally 
unfitted him for ordinary life. It vexes me that a man like 
that should take a wrong turn and gradually go to the bad, 
become a bandit, and die on the gallows. But, see, captain, 
how our village looks from here !” 

Genestas obtained a distant view of a wide circular space, 
planted with trees, a fountain surrounded by poplars stood 
in the middle of it. Round the enclosure were high banks on 
which a triple line of trees of different kinds were growing: 
the first row consisted of acacias, the second of Japanese 
varnish trees, and some young elms grew on the highest row 
of all. 

“That is where we hold our fair,” said Benassis. “That 
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is the beginning of the High Street, by those two handsome 
houses that I told you about; one belongs to the notary, and 
the other to the justice of the peace.” 

They came at that moment into a broad road, fairly evenly 
paved with large cobble-stones. There were altogether about a 
hundred new houses on either side of it, and almost every 
house stood in a garden. 

The view of the church with its doorway made a pretty 
termination to this road. Two more roads had been recently 
planned out half-way down the course of the first, and many 
new houses had already been built along them. The town- 
hall stood opposite the parsonage, in the square by the church. 
As Benassis went down the road, women and children 
and men who had just finished their day’s work promptly 
stood in their doorways to wish him good-evening, the 
men took off their caps, and the little children danced and 
shouted about his horse, as if the animal’s good-nature were 
as well known as the kindness of its master. The gladness 
was undemonstrative; there was the instinctive delicacy of all 
deep feeling about it, and it had the same pervasive power. 
At the sight of this welcome it seemed to Genestas that the 
doctor had been too modest in his description of the affection 
with which he was regarded by the people of the district. 
His truly was a sovereignty of the sweetest kind; a right royal 
sovereignty moreover, for its title was engraven in the hearts 
of its subjects. However dazzling the rays of glory that sur- 
round a man, however great the power that he enjoys, in his 
inmost soul he soon comes to a just estimate of the sentiments 
that all external action causes for him. He very soon sees 
that no change has been wrought in him, that there is nothing 
new and nothing greater in the exercise of his physical facul- 
ties, and discovers his own real nothingness. Kings, even 
should they rule over the whole world, are condemned to live 
in a narrow circle like other men. They must even submit to 
the conditions of their lot, and their happiness depends upon 
the personal impressions that they receive. But Benassis 
met with nothing but goodwill and loyalty throughout the 
district. 


IIT. 
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“PRAY, come in, sir!” cried Jacquotte. “A pretty time the 
gentlemen have been waiting for you! It is always the way! 
You always manage to spoil the dinner for me whenever it 
ought to be particularly good. Everything is cooked to death 
by this time * 

“Oh! well, here we are,” answered Benassis with a smile. 

The two horsemen dismounted, and went off to the salon, 
where the guests invited by the doctor were assembled. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, taking Genestas by the hand, “I have 
the honor of introducing to you M. Bluteau, captain of a 
regiment of cavalry stationed at Grenoble—an old soldier, 
who has promised me that he will stay among us for a little 
while.” 

Then, turning to Genestas, he presented to him a tall, thin, 
gray-haired man, dressed in black. 

“This gentleman,” said Benassis, “is M. Dufau, the justice 
of the peace of whom I have already spoken to you, and who 
has so largely contributed to the prosperity of the Commune.” 
Then he led his guest up to a pale, slight young man of 
middle height, who wore spectacles, and was also dressed in 
black. “And this is M. Tonnelet,” he went on, “M. Gravier’s 
son-in-law, and the first notary who came to the village.” 

The doctor next turned to a stout man, who seemed to 
belong half to the peasant, half to the middle class, the owner 
of a rough-pimpled but good-humored countenance. 

“This is my worthy colleague M. Cambon,” he went on, 
“the timber-merchant, to whom I owe the confidence and 
good-will of the people here. He was one of the promoters of 
the road which you have admired. I have no need to tell you 
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the profession of this gentleman,” Benassis added, turning to 
the curate. “Here is a man whom no one can help loving.” 

There was an irresistible attraction in the moral beauty 
expressed by the curé’s countenance, which engrossed Genes- 
tas’ attention. Yet a certain harshness and austerity of out- 
line might make M. Janvier’s face seem unpleasing at a first 
glance. His attitude, and his slight, emaciated frame, showed 
that he was far from strong physically, but the unchanging 
serenity of his face bore witness to the profound inward peace 
of the Christian and to the strength that comes from purity 
of heart. Heaven seemed to be reflected in his eyes, and the 
inextinguishable fervor of charity which glowed in his heart 
appeared to shine from them. The gestures that he made but 
rarely were simple and natural, his appeared to be a quiet 
and retiring nature, and there was a modesty and simplicity 
like that of a young girl about his actions. At first sight he 
inspired respect and a vague desire to be admitted to his 
friendship. 

“Ah! M. le Maire,” he said, bending as though to escape 
from Benassis’ eulogium. 

Something in the curé’s tones brought a thrill to Genestas’ 
heart, and the two insignificant words uttered by this stranger 
priest plunged him into musings that were almost devout. 

“Gentlemen,” said Jacquotte, who came into the middle of 
the room, and there took her stand, with her hands on her 
hips, “the soup is on the table.” 

Invited by Benassis, who summoned each in turn so as to 
avoid questions of precedence, the doctor’s five guests went 
into the dining-room; and after the curé, in low and quiet 
tones, had repeated a Benedicite, they took their places at 
table. The cloth that covered the table was of that peculiar 
kind of damask linen invented in the time of Henri IV. by 
the brothers Graindorge, the skilful weavers, who gave their 
name to the heavy fabric so well known to housekeepers. The 
linen was of dazzling whiteness, and fragrant with the scent 
of the thyme that Jacquotte always put into her wash-tubs. 
The dinner service was of white porcelain, edged with blue, 
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and was in perfect order. The decanters were of the old- 
fashioned octagonal kind still in use in the provinces, though 
they have disappeared elsewhere. Grotesque figures had been 
carved on the horn handles of the knives. These relics of 
ancient splendor, which, nevertheless, looked almost new, 
seemed to those who scrutinized them to be in keeping with 
the kindly and open-hearted nature of the master of the house. 

The lid of the soup-tureen drew a momentary glance from 
Genestas; he noticed that it was surmounted by a group of 
vegetables in high relief, skilfully colored after the manner 
of Bernard Palissy, the celebrated sixteenth century crafts- 
man. 

There was no lack of character about the group of men 
thus assembled. The powerful heads of Genestas and Benas- 
sis contrasted admirable with M. Janvier’s apostolic counte- 
nance ; and in the same fashion the elderly faces of the justice 
of the peace and the deputy-mayor brought out the youthful- 
ness of the notary. Society seemed to be represented by these 
various types. The expression of each one indicated content- 
ment with himself and with the present, and a faith in the 
future. M. Tonnelet and M. Janvier, who were still young, 
loved to make forecasts of coming events, for they felt that 
the future was theirs; while the other guests were fain rather 
to turn their talk upon the past. All of them faced the things 
of life seriously, and their opinions seemed to reflect a double 
tinge of soberness, on the one hand, from the twilight hues 
of well-nigh forgotten joys that could never more be revived 
for them; and, on the other, from the gray dawn which gave 
promise of a glorious day. 

“You must have had a very tiring day, sir?” said M. Cam- 
bon, addressing the curé. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered M. Janvier, “the poor crétin and Pere 
Pelletier were buried at different hours.” 

“Now we can pull down all the hovels of the old village,” 
Benassis remarked to his deputy. “When the space on which 
the houses stand has been grubbed up, it will mean at least 
another acre of meadow land for us; and furthermore, there 
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will be a clear saving to the Commune of the hundred francs 
that it used to cost to keep Chautard the crétin.” 

“For the next three years we ought to lay out the hundred 
francs in making a single-span bridge to carry the lower road 
over the main stream,” said M. Cambon. “The townsfolk 
and the people down the valley have fallen into the way of 
taking a short cut across that patch of land of Jean Frangois 
Pastoureau’s; before they have done they will cut it up in a 
way that will do a lot of harm to that poor fellow.” 

“T am sure that the money could not be put to a better 
use,” said the justice of the peace. “In my opinion the abuse 
of the right of way is one of the worst nuisances in a country 
district. One-tenth of the cases that come before the court 
are caused by unfair easements. The rights of property are 
infringed in this way almost with impunity in many and 
many acommune. A respect for law and a respect for prop- 
erty are ideas too often disregarded in France, and it is most 
important that they should be inculcated. Many people think 
that there is something dishonorable in assisting the law to 
take its course. ‘Go and be hanged somewhere else,’ is a 
saying which seems to be dictated by an unpraiseworthy gen- 
erosity of feeling; but at bottom it is nothing but a hypo- 
critical formula—a sort of veil which we throw over our own 
selfishness. Let us own to it, we lack patriotism! The true 
patriot is the citizen who is so deeply impressed with a sense 
of the importance of the laws that he will see them carried out 
even at his own cost and inconvenience. If you let the crim- 
inal go in peace, are you not making yourself answerable for 
the crimes he will commit ?” 

“Tt is all of a piece,” said Benassis. “If the mayors kept 
their roads in better order, there would not be so many foot- 
paths. And if the members of Municipal Councils knew a 
little better, they would uphold the small landowner and the 
mayor when the two combine to oppose the establishment of 
unfair easements. The fact that chateau, cottage, field, and 
tree are all equally sacred would then be brought home in 
every way to the ignorant; they would be made to understand 
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that Right is just the same in all cases, whether the value of 
the property in question be large or small. But such salutary 
changes cannot be brought about all at once. They depend 
almost entirely on the moral condition of the population, 
which we can never completely reform without the potent aid 
of the curés. This remark does not apply to you in any way, 
M. Janvier.” 

“Nor do I take it to myself,” laughed the curé. “Is not 
my heart set on bringing the teaching of the Catholic religion 
to co-operate with your plans of administration? For in- 
stance, I have often tried, in my pulpit discourses on theft, 
to imbue the folk of this parish with the very ideas of Right 
to which you have just given utterance. For truly, God does 
not estimate theft by the value of the thing stolen, He looks at 
the thief. That has been the gist of the parables which I have 
tried to adapt to the comprehension of my parishioners.” 

“You have succeeded, sir,” said Cambon. “I know the 
change you have brought about in people’s ways of looking 
at things, for I can compare the Commune as it is now with 
the Commune as it used to be. There are certainly very few 
places where the laborers are as careful as ours are about 
keeping the time in their working hours. The cattle are well 
looked after; any damage that they do is done by accident. 
There is no pilfering in the woods, and finally you have made 
our peasants clearly understand that the leisure of the rich 
is the reward of a thrifty and hard-working life.” 

“Well, then,” said Genestas, “you ought to be pretty well 
pleased with your infantry, M. le Curé.” 

“We cannot expect to find angels anywhere here below, 
captain,” answered the priest. “Wherever there is poverty, 
there is suffering too; and suffering and poverty are strong 
compelling forces which have their abuses, just as power has. 
When the peasants have a couple of leagues to walk to their 
work, and have to tramp back wearily in the evening, they 
perhaps see sportsmen taking short cuts over ploughed land 
and pasture so as to be back to dinner a little sooner, and is 
it to be supposed that they will hesitate to follow the example? 
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And of those who in this way beat out a footpath such as these 
gentlemen have just been complaining about, which are the 
real offenders, the workers or the people who are simply amus- 
ing themselves? Both the rich and the poor give us a great 
deal of trouble in these days. Faith, like power, ought always 
to descend from the heights above us, in heaven or on earth; 
and certainly in our times the upper classes have less faith in 
them than the mass of the people, who have God’s promise of 
heaven hereafter as a reward for evils patiently endured. 
With due submission to ecclesiastical discipline, and deference 
to the views of my superiors, I think that for some time to 
come we should be less exacting as to questions of doctrine, 
and rather endeavor to revive the sentiment of religion in 
the hearts of the intermediary classes, who debate over the 
maxims of Christianity instead of putting them in practice. 
The philosophism of the rich has set a fatal example to the 
poor, and has brought about intervals of too long duration 
when men have faltered in their allegiance to God. Such 
ascendency as we have over our flocks to-day depends entirely 
on our personal influence with them; is it not deplorable that 
the existence of religious belief in a commune should be de- 
pendent on the esteem in which a single man is held? When 
the preservative force of Christianity permeating all classes 
of society shall have put life into the new order of things, 
there will be an end of sterile disputes about doctrine. The 
cult of a religion is its form; societies only exist by forms. 
You have your standard, we have the cross is 

“I should very much like to know, sir,” said Genestas, 
breaking in upon M. Janvier, “why you forbid these poor folk 
to dance on Sunday?” 

“We do not quarrel with dancing in itself, captain ; it is for- 
bidden because it leads to immorality, which troubles the 
peace of the countryside and corrupts its manners. Does not 
the attempt to purify the spirit of the family and to maintain 
the sanctity of family ties strike at the root of the evil ?” 

“Some irregularities are always to be found in every dis- 
trict, I know,” said M. Tonnelet, “but they very seldom occur 
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among us. Perhaps there are peasants who remove their 
neighbor’s landmark without much scruple; or they may cut 
a few osiers that belong to some one else, if they happen to 
want some; but these are mere peccadilloes compared with 
the wrongdoing that goes on among a town population. More- 
over, the people in this valley seem to me to be devoutly re- 
ligious.” 

“Devout ?” queried the curé with a smile; “there is no fear 
of fanaticism here.” 

“But,” objected Cambon, “if the people all went to mass 
every morning, sir, and to confession every week, how would 
the fields be cultivated? And three priests would hardly be 
enough.” 

“Work is prayer,” said the curé. “Doing one’s duty brings 
a knowledge of the religious principles which are a vital ne- 
cessity to society.” 

“How about patriotism ?” asked Genestas. 

“Patriotism can only inspire a short-lived enthusiasm,” the 
curate answered gravely: “religion gives it permanence. Pa- 
triotism consists in a brief impulse of forgetfulness of self 
and self-interest, while Christianity is a complete system of 
opposition to the depraved tendencies of mankind.” 

“And yet, during the wars undertaken by the Revolution, 
patriotism % 

“Yes, we worked wonders at the time of the Revolution,” 
said Benassis, interrupting Genestas; “but only twenty years 
later, in 1814, our patriotism was extinct; while, in former 
times, a religious impulse moved France and Europe to fling 
themselves upon Asia a dozen times in the course of a cen- 
tury.” 

“Maybe it is easier for two nations to come to terms when 
the strife has arisen out of some question of material inter- 
ests,” said the justice of the peace; “while wars undertaken 
with the idea of supporting dogmas are bound to be intermi- 
nable, because the object can never be clearly defined.” 

“Well, sir, you are not helping any one to fish!” put in 
Jacquotte, who had removed the soup with Nicolle’s assist- 
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ance. Faithful to her custom, Jacquotte herself always 
brought in every dish one after another, a plan which had its 
drawbacks, for it compelled gluttonous folk to over-eat them- 
selves, and the more abstemious, having satisfied their hunger 
at an early stage, were obliged to leave the best part of the 
dinner untouched. 

“Gentlemen,” said the curé, with a glance at the justice of 
the peace, “how can you allege that religious wars have had 
no definite aim? Religion in olden times was such a powerful 
binding force, that material interests and religious questions 
were inseparable. Every soldier, therefore, knew quite well 
what he was fighting for.” 

“Tf there has been so much fighting about religion,” said 
Genestas, “God must have built up the system very perfunc- 
torily. Should not a divine institution impress men at once 
by the truth that is in it?” 

All the guests looked at the curé. 

“Gentlemen,” said M. Janvier, “religion is something that 
is felt and that cannot be defined. We cannot know the pur- 
pose of the Almighty; we are no judges of the means He 
employs.” 

“Then, according to you, we are to believe in all your rig- 
maroles,” said Genestas, with the easy good-humor of a soldier 
who has never given a thought to these things. 

“The Catholic religion, better than any other, resolves 
men’s doubts and fears; but even were it otherwise, I might 
ask you if you run any risks by believing in its truths.” 

“None worth speaking of,” answered Genestas. 

“Good! and what risks do you not run by not believing? 
But let us talk of the worldly aspect of the matter, which 
most appeals to you. The finger of God is visible in human 
affairs ; see how He directs them by the hand of His vicar on 
earth. How much men have lost by leaving the path traced 
out for them by Christianity! So few think of reading 
Church history, that erroneous notions deliberately sown 
among the people lead them to condemn the Church; yet the 
Church has been a pattern of perfect government such as 
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men seek to establish to-day. The principle of election made 
it for a long while a great political power. Except the Cath- 
olic Church, there was no single religious institution which 
was founded upon liberty and equality. Everything was or- 
dered to this end. The father-superior, the abbot, the bishop, 
the general of an order, and the pope were then chosen con- 
scientiously for their fitness for the requirements of the 
Church. They were the expression of its intelligence, 
of the thinking power of the Church, and blind obedience 
was therefore their due. I will say nothing of the ways 
in which society has benefited by that power which has 
created modern nations and has inspired so many poems, so 
much music, so many cathedrals, statues, and pictures. I 
will simply call your attention to the fact that your modern 
systems of popular election, of two chambers, and of juries 
all had their origin in provincial and cecumenical councils, 
and in the episcopate and college of cardinals; but there is 
this difference,—the views of civilization held by our present- 
day philosophy seem to me to fade away before the sublime 
and divine conception of Catholic communion, the type of 
a universal social communion brought about by the word and 
the fact that are combined in religious dogma. It would be 
very difficult for any modern political system, however perfect 
people may think it, to work once more such miracles as were 
wrought in those ages when the Church was the stay and 
support of the human intellect.” 

“Why?” asked Genestas. 

“Because, in the first place, if the principle of election is 
to be the basis of a system, absolute equality among the elec- 
tors is a first requirement; they ought to be ‘equal quantities,’ 
to make use of a mathematical term, and that is a state of 
things which modern politics will never bring about. Then, 
great social changes can only be effected by means of some 
common sentiment so powerful that it brings men into con- 
certed action, while latter-day philosophism has discovered 
that law is based upon personal interest, which keeps men 
apart. Men full of the generous spirit that watches with 
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tender care over the trampled rights of the suffering poor, 
were more often found among the nations of past ages than in 
our generation. The priesthood, also, which sprang from the 
middle classes, resisted material forces and stood between the 
people and their enemies. But the territorial possessions of 
the Church and her temporal power, which seemingly made 
her position yet stronger, ended by crippling and weakening 
her action. As a matter of fact, if the priest has possessions 
and privileges, he at once appears in the light of an op- 
pressor. He is paid by the State, therefore he is an official : 
if he gives his time, his life, his whole heart, this is a matter 
of course, and nothing more than he ought to do; the citizens 
expect and demand his devotion; and the spontaneous kindli- 
ness of his nature is dried up. But, let the priest be vowed 
to poverty, let him turn to his calling of his own free will, 
let him stay himself on God alone, and have no resource on 
earth but the hearts of the faithful, and he becomes once more 
the missionary of America, he takes the rank of an apostle, 
he has all things under his feet. Indeed, the burden of wealth 
drags him down, and it is only by renouncing everything that 
he gains dominion over all men’s hearts.” 

M. Janvier had compelled the attention of every one pres- 
ent. No one spoke; for all the guests were thoughtful. It 
was something new to hear such words as these in the mouth 
of a simple curé. 

“There is one serious error, M. Janvier, among the truths 
to which you have given expression,” said Benassis. “As you 
know, I do not like to raise discussions on points of general 
interest which modern authorities and modern writers have 
called in question. In my opinion, a man who has thought 
out a political system, and who is conscious that he has within 
him the power of applying it in practical politics, should keep 
his mind to himself, seize his opportunity and act; but if he 
dwells in peaceful obscurity as a simple citizen, is it not sheer 
lunacy to think to bring the great mass over to his opinion by 
means of individual discussions? For all that, I am about to 
argue with you, my dear pastor, for I am speaking before 
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sensible men, each of whom is accustomed always to bring 
his individual light to a common search for the truth. My 
ideas may seem strange to you, but they are the outcome of 
much thought caused by the calamities of the last forty years. 
Universal suffrage, which finds such favor in the sight of 
those persons who belong to the constitutional opposition, as 
it is called, was a capital institution in the Church, because 
(as you yourself have just pointed out, dear pastor) the in- 
dividuals of whom the Church was composed were all well 
educated, disciplined by religious feeling, thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the same system, well aware of what they 
wanted and whither they were going. But modern Liberalism 
rashly made war upon the prosperous government of the 
Bourbons, by means of ideas which, should they triumph, 
would be the ruin of France and of the Liberals themselves. 
This is well known to the leaders of the Left, who are merely 
endeavoring to get the power into their own hands. If (which 
Heaven forbid) the middle classes ranged under the banner 
of the opposition should succeed in overthrowing those social 
superiorities which are so repugnant to their vanity, another 
struggle would follow hard upon their victory. It would not 
be very long before the middle classes in their turn would be 
looked upon by the people as a sort of noblesse; they would 
be a sorry kind of noblesse, it is true, but their wealth and 
privileges would seem so much the more hateful in the eyes 
of the people because they would have a closer vision of these 
things. I do not say that the nation would come to grief in 
the struggle, but society would perish anew; for the day of 
triumph of a suffering people is always brief, and involves dis- 
orders of the worst kind. There would be no truce in a des- 
perate strife arising out of an inherent or acquired difference 
of opinion among the electors. The less enlightened and more 
numerous portion would sweep away social inequalities, 
thanks to a system in which votes are reckoned by count and 
not by weight. Hence it follows that a government is never 
more strongly organized, and as a consequence is never more 
perfect than when it has been established for the protection 
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of Privilege of the most restricted kind. By Privilege I do 
not at this moment mean the old abuses by which certain 
rights were conceded to a few, to the prejudice of the many; 
no, I am using it to express the social circle of the governing 
class. The governing class is in some sort the heart of the 
State. But throughout creation Nature has confined the vital 
principle within a narrow space, in order to concentrate its 
power ; and so it is with the body politic. I will illustrate this 
thought of mine by examples. Let us suppose that there are a 
hundred peers in France, there are only one hundred causes of 
offence. Abolish the peerage, and all wealthy people will 
constitute the privileged class; instead of a hundred, you will 
have ten thousand, instead of removing class distinctions, 
you have merely widened the mischief. In fact, from the 
people’s point of view, the right to live without working is 
in itself a privilege. The unproductive consumer is a robber 
in their eyes. The only work that they understand has pal- 
pable results ; they set no value on intellectual labor—the kind 
of labor which is the principal source of wealth to them. So 
by multiplying causes of offence in this way, you extend the 
field of battle; the social war would be waged on all points 
instead of being confined within a limited circle; and when 
attack and resistance become general, the ruin of a country 
is imminent. Because the rich will always be fewer in num- 
ber, the victory will be to the poor as soon as it comes to actual 
fighting. I will throw the burden of proof on history. 

“The institution of Senatorial Privilege enabled the Roman 
Republic to conquer the world. The Senate preserved the 
tradition of authority. But when the equites and the novt 
homines had extended the governing class by adding to the 
numbers of the Patricians, the State came to ruin. In spite 
of Sylla, and after the time of Julius Cesar, Tiberius raised 
it into the Roman Empire; the system was embodied in one 
man, and all authority was centered in him, a measure which 
prolonged the magnificent sway of the Roman for several 
centuries. The Emperor had ceased to dwell in Rome when 
the Eternal City fell into the hands of barbarians. When the 
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conqueror invaded our country, the Franks who divided the 
land among themselves invented feudal privilege as a safe- 
guard for property. The hundred or the thousand chiefs who 
owned the country, established their institutions with a view 
to defending the rights gained by conquest. The duration of 
the feudal system was co-existent with the restriction of Privi- 
lege. But when the lewdes (an exact translation of the word 
gentlemen) from five hundred became fifty thousand, there 
came a revolution. The governing power was too widely dif- 
fused; it lacked force and concentration; and they had not 
reckoned with the two powers, Money and Thought, that had 
set those free who had been beneath their rule. So the victory 
over the monarchical system, obtained by the middle classes 
with a view to extending the number of the privileged class, 
will produce its natural effect—the people will triumph in 
turn over the middle classes. If this trouble comes to pass, 
the indiscriminate right of suffrage bestowed upon the masses 
will be a dangerous weapon in their hands. The man who 
votes, criticises. An authority that is called in question is no 
longer an authority. Can you imagine a society without a 
governing authority? No, you cannot. Therefore, authority 
means force, and a basis of just judgment should underlie 
force. Such are the reasons which have led me to think that 
the principle of popular election is a most fatal one for 
modern governments. I think that my attachment to the 
poor Gad suffering classes has been sufficiently proved, and 
that no one will accuse me of bearing any ill-will towards 
them; but though I admire the sublime patience and resigna- 
tion with which they tread the path of toil, I must pronounce 
them to be unfit to take part in the government. The prole- 
tariat seem to me to be the minors of a nation, and ought to 
remain in a condition of tutelage. Therefore, gentlemen, 
the word election, to my thinking, is in a fair way to cause 
as much mischief as the words conscience and liberty, which, 
ill-defined and ill-understood, were flung broadcast, among the 
people, to serve as watchwords of revolt and incitements to 
destruction. It seems to me to be a right and necessary thing 
Io 
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that the masses should be kept in tutelage for the good of 
society.” 

“This system of yours runs so clean contrary to everybody’s 
notions nowadays, that we have some right to ask your reasons 
for it,” said Genestas, interrupting the doctor. 

“By all means, captain.” 

“What is this the master is saying?” cried Jacquotte, as she 
went back to her kitchen. “There he is, the poor dear man, 
and what is he doing but advising them to crush the people! 
And they are listening to him——” 

“T would never have believed it of M. Benassis,” answered 
Nicolle. 

“Tf I require that the ignorant masses should be governed 
by a strong hand,” the doctor resumed, after a brief pause, 
“T should desire at the same time that the framework of the 
social system should be sufficiently yielding and elastic to 
allow those who have the will and are conscious of their 
ability to emerge from the crowd, to rise and take their place 
among the privileged classes. The aim of power of every kind 
is its own preservation. In order to live, a government, to-day 
as in the past, must press the strong men of the nation into 
its service, taking them from every quarter, so as to make 
them its defenders, and to remove from among the people 
the men of energy who incite the masses to insurrection. By 
opening out in this way to the public ambition paths that are 
at once difficult and easy, easy for strong wills, difficult for 
weak or imperfect ones, a State averts the perils of the revo- 
lutions caused by the struggles of men of superior powers to 
rise to their proper level. Our long agony of forty years 
should have made it clear to any man who has brains that 
social superiorities are a natural outcome of the order of 
things. ‘They are of three kinds that cannot be questioned— 
the superiority of the thinker, the superiority of the politician, 
the superiority of wealth. Is not that as much as to say, 
genius, power, and money, or, in yet other words—the cause, 
the means, and the effect ? But suppose a kind of social tabula 
rasa, every social unit perfectly equal, an increase of popula- 
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tion everywhere in the same ratio, and give the same amount 
of land to each family ; it would not be long before you would 
again have all the existing inequalities of fortune; it is glar- 
ingly evident, therefore, that there are such things as superi- 
ority of fortune, of thinking capacity, and of power, and we 
must make up our minds to this fact; but the masses will 
always regard rights that have been most honestly acquired 
as privileges, and as a wrong done to themselves. 

“The Social Contract founded upon this basis will be a 
perpetual pact between those who have and those who have 
not. And acting on these principles, those who benefit by the 
laws will be the lawmakers, for they necessarily have the 
instinct of self-preservation, and foresee their dangers. It is 
even more to their interest than to the interest of the masses 
themselves that the latter should be quiet and contented. The 
happiness of the people should be ready made for the people. 
If you look at society as a whole from this point of view, 
you will soon see, as I do, that the privilege of election ought 
only to be exercised by men who possess wealth, power, or 
intelligence, and you will likewise see that the action of the 
deputies they may choose to represent them should be con- 
siderably restricted. 

“The maker of laws, gentlemen, should be in advance of 
his age. It is his business to ascertain the tendency of 
erroneous notions popularly held, to see the exact direction 
in which the ideas of a nation are tending; he labors for the 
future rather than for the present, and for the rising genera- 
tion rather than for the one that is passing away. But if 
you call in the masses to make the laws, can they rise above 
their own level? Nay. The more faithfully an assembly 
represents the opinions held by the crowd, the less it will 
know about government, the less lofty its ideas will be, and 
the more vague and vacillating its policy, for the crowd is 
and always will be simply a crowd, and this especially with 
us in France. Law involves submission to regulations; man 
is naturally opposed to rules and regulations of all kinds, 
especially if they interfere with his interests; so is it likely 
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that the masses will enact laws that are contrary to their own 
inclinations? No. 

“Very often legislation ought to run counter to the prevail- 
ing tendencies of the time. If the law is to be shaped by the 
prevailing habits of thought and tendencies of a nation, would 
not that mean that in Spain a direct encouragement would 
be given to idleness and religious intolerance; in England, 
to the commercial spirit ; in Italy, to the love of the arts that 
may be the expression of a society, but by which no society can 
entirely exist; in Germany, feudal class distinctions would 
be fostered; and here, in France, popular legislation would 
promote the spirit of frivolity, the sudden craze for an idea, 
and the readiness to split into factions which has always been 
our bane. 

“What has happened in the forty years since the electors 
took it upon themselves to make laws for France? We have 
something like forty thousand laws! A people with forty 
thousand laws might as well have none at all. Is it likely 
that five hundred mediocrities (for there are never more than 
a hundred great minds to do the work of any one century), 
is it likely that five hundred mediocrities will have the wit to 
rise to the level of these considerations? Not they! Here 
is a constant stream of men poured forth from five hundred 
different places; they will interpret the spirit of the law in 
divers manners, and there should be a unity of conception 
in the law. 

“But I will go yet further. Sooner or later an assembly 
of this kind comes to be swayed by one man, and instead of 
a dynasty of kings, you have a constantly changing and costly 
succession of prime ministers. There comes a Mirabeau or 
a Danton, a Robespierre or a Napoleon, or proconsuls, or an 
emperor, and there is an end of deliberations and debates. 
In fact, it takes a determinate amount of force to raise a 
given weight ; the force may be distributed, and you may have 
a less or greater number of levers, but it comes to the same 
thing in the end: the force must be in proportion to the 
weight. The weight in this case is the ignorant and suffering 
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mass of people who form the lowest stratum of society. The 
attitude of authority is bound to be repressive, and great con- 
centration of the governing power is needed to neutralize the 
force of a popular movement. This is the application of the 
principle that I unfolded when I spoke just now of the 
way in which the class privileged to govern should be re- 
stricted. If this class is composed of men of ability, they will 
obey this natural law, and compel the country to obey. If 
you collect a crowd of mediocrities together, sooner or later 
they will fall under the dominion of a stronger head. A 
deputy of talent understands the reasons for which a govern- 
ment exists; the mediocre deputy simply comes to terms with 
force. An assembly either obeys an idea, like the Convention 
in the time of the Terror; a powerful personality, like the 
Corps Legislatif under the rule of Napoleon; or falls under 
the domination of a system or of wealth, as it has done in our 
own day. The Republican Assembly, that dream of some 
innocent souls, is an impossibility. Those who would fain 
bring it to pass are either grossly deluded dupes or would-be 
tyrants. Do you not think that there is something ludicrous 
about an Assembly which gravely sits in debate upon the 
perils of a nation which ought to be roused into immediate 
action? It is only right of course that the people should 
elect a body of representatives who will decide questions of 
supplies and of taxation; this institution has always existed, 
under the sway of the most tyrannous ruler no less than under 
the sceptre of the mildest of princes. Money is not to be 
taken by force; there are natural limits to taxation, and if 
they are overstepped, a nation either rises up in revolt, or 
lays itself down to die. Again, if this elective body, changing 
from time to time according to the needs and ideas of those 
whom it represents, should refuse obedience to a bad law in 
the name of the people, well and good. But to imagine that 
five hundred men, drawn from every corner of the kingdom, 
will make a good law! Is it not a dreary joke, for which the 
people will sooner or later have to pay? They have a change 
of masters, that is all. 
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“Authority ought to be given to one man, he alone should 
have the task of making the laws; and he should be a man 
who, by force of circumstances, is continually obliged to sub- 
mit his actions to general approbation. But the only re- 
straints that can be brought to bear upon the exercise of 
power, be it the power of the one, of the many, or of the 
multitude, are to be found in the religious institutions of a 
country. Religion forms the only adequate safeguard against 
the abuse of supreme power. When a nation ceases to believe 
in religion, it becomes ungovernable in consequence, and its 
prince perforce becomes a tyrant. The Chambers that occupy 
an intermediate place between rulers and their subjects are 
powerless to prevent these results, and can only mitigate them 
to a very slight extent; Assemblies, as I have said before, are 
bound to become the accomplices of tyranny on the one hand, 
or of insurrection on the other. My own leanings are towards 
a government by one man; but though it is good, it cannot 
be absolutely good, for the results of every policy will always 
depend upon the condition and the belief of the nation. Ifa 
nation is in its dotage, if it has been corrupted to the core by 
philosophism and the spirit of discussion, it is on the high- 
road to despotism, from which no form of free government 
will save it. And, at the same time, a righteous people will 
nearly always find liberty even under a despotic rule. All this 
goes to show the necessity for restricting the right of election 
within very narrow limits, the necessity for a strong govern- 
ment, the necessity for a powerful religion which makes the 
rich man the friend of the poor, and enjoins upon the poor 
an absolute submission to their lot. It is, in fact, really im- 
perative that the Assemblies should be deprived of all direct 
legislative power, and should confine themselves to the regis- 
tration of laws and to questions of taxation. 

“IT know that different ideas from these exist in many 
minds. ‘To-day, as in past ages, there are enthusiasts who 
seek for perfection, and who would like to have society better 
ordered than it is at present. But innovations which tend to 
bring about a kind of social topsy-turvydom, ought only to be 
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undertaken by general consent. Let the innovators have 
patience. When I remember how long it has taken Chris- 
tianity to establish itself; how many centuries it has taken 
to bring about a purely moral revolution which surely ought 
to have been accomplished peacefully, the thought of the hor- 
rors of a revolution, in which material interests are concerned, 
makes me shudder, and I am for maintaining existing insti- 
tutions. ‘Each shall have his own thought,’ is the dictum of 
Christianity ; ‘Each man shall have his own field,’ says modern 
law; and in this, modern law is in harmony with Christianity. 
Each shall have his own thought; that is a consecration of 
the rights of intelligence; and each shall have his own field, is 
a consecration of the right to property that has been acquired 
by toil. Hence our society. Nature has based human life 
upon the instinct of self-preservation, and social life is 
founded upon personal interest. Such ideas as these are, 
to my thinking, the very rudiments of politics. Religion 
keeps these two selfish sentiments in subordination by the 
thought of a future life; and in this way the harshness of the 
conflict of interests has been somewhat softened. God has 
mitigated the sufferings that arise from social friction by a 
religious sentiment which raises self-forgetfulness into a 
virtue; just as He has moderated the friction of the mechan- 
ism of the universe by laws which we do not know. Chris- 
tianity bids the poor bear patiently with the rich, and com- 
mands the rich to lighten the burdens of the poor; these few 
words, to my mind, contain the essence of all laws, human and 
divine !” 

“T am no statesman,” said the notary; “I see in a ruler a 
liquidator of society which should always remain in liquida- 
tion; he should hand over to his successor the exact value of 
the assets which he received.” 

“T am no statesman either,” said Benassis, hastily inter- 
rupting the notary. “It takes nothing but a little common 
sense to better the lot of a commune, of a canton, or of an 
even wider district; a department calls for some administra- 
tive talent, but all these four spheres of action are compara- 
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tively limited, the outlook is not too wide for.ordinary powers 
of vision, and there is a visible connection between their in- 
terests and the general progress made by the State. 

“But in yet higher regions, everything is on a larger scale, 
the horizon widens, and from the standpoint where he is 
placed, the statesman ought to grasp the whole situation. It 
is only necessary to consider liabilities due ten years hence, 
in order to bring about a great deal of good in the case of the 
department, the district, the canton, or the commune; but 
when it is a question of the destinies of a nation, a statesman 
must foresee a more distant future and the course that events 
are likely to take for the next hundred years. The genius of a 
Colbert or of a Sully avails nothing, unless it is supported 
by the energetic will that makes a Napoleon or a Cromwell. 
A great minister, gentlemen, is a great thought written at 
large over all the years of a century of prosperity and splen- 
dor for which he has prepared the way. Steadfast persever- 
ance is the virtue of which he stands most in need; and in all 
human affairs does not steadfast perseverance indicate a 
power of the very highest order? We have had for some time 
past too many men who think only of the ministry instead of 
the nation, so that we cannot but admire the real statesman 
as the vastest human Poetry. Ever to look beyond the present 
moment, to foresee the ways of Destiny, to care so little for 
power that he only retains it because he is conscious of his 
usefulness, while he does not overestimate his strength; ever 
to lay aside all personal feeling and low ambitions, so that he 
may always be master of his faculties, and foresee, will, and 
act without ceasing; to compel himself to be just and impar- 
tial, to keep order on a large scale, to silence his heart that he 
may be guided by his intellect alone, to be neither apprehen- 
sive nor sanguine, neither suspicious nor confiding, neither 
grateful nor ungrateful, never to be unprepared for an event, 
nor taken at unawares by an idea; to live, in fact, with the 
requirements of the masses ever in his mind, to spread the 
protecting wings of his thought above them, to sway them 
by the thunder of his voice and the keenness of his glance; 
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seeing all the while not the details of affairs, but the great 
issues at stake—is not that to be something more than a mere 
man? Therefore the names of the great and noble fathers 
of nations cannot but be household words for ever.” 

There was silence for a moment, during which the guests 
looked at one another. 

“Gentlemen, you have not said a word about the army!” 
cried Genestas. “A military organization seems to me to be 
the real type on which all good civil society should be mod- 
eled; the Sword is the guardian of a nation.” 

The justice of the peace laughed softly. 

“Captain,” he said, “an old lawyer once said that empires 
began with the sword and ended with the desk; we have 
reached the desk stage by this time.” 

“And now that we have settled the fate of the world, gen- 
tlemen, let us change the subject. Come, captain, a glass of 
Hermitage,” cried the doctor, laughing. 

“Two, rather than one,” said Genestas, holding out his 
glass. “I mean to drink them both to your health—to a man 
who does honor to the species.” 

“And who is dear to all of us,” said the curé in gentle tones. 

“Do you mean to force me into the sin of pride, M. 
Janvier ?” 

“M. le Curé has only said in a low voice what all the canton 
says aloud,” said Cambon. 

“Gentlemen, I propose that we take a walk to the parson- 
age by moonlight, and see M. Janvier home.” 

“Let us start,” said the guests, and they prepared to ac- 
company the curé. 

“Shall we go to the barn?” said the doctor, laying a hand 
on Genestas’ arm. They had taken leave of the curé and the 
other guests. “You will hear them talking about Napoleon, 
Captain Bluteau. Goguelat, the postman, is there, and there 
are several of his cronies who are sure to draw him out on 
the subject of the idol of the people. Nicolle, my stableman, 
has set a ladder so that we can climb up on to the hay; there 
is a place from which we can look down on the whole scene. 
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Come along, an up-sitting is something worth seeing, believe 
me. It will not be the first time that I have hidden in the 
hay to overhear a soldier’s tales or the stories that peasants 
tell among themselves. -We must be careful to keep out of 
sight though, as these good folk turn shy and put on company 
manners as soon as they see a stranger.” 

“Eh! my dear sir,” said Genestas, “have I not often pre- 
tended to be asleep so as to hear my troopers talking out on 
bivouac? My word, I once heard a droll yarn reeled off by an 
old quartermaster for some conscripts who were afraid of 
war; I never laughed so heartily in any theatre in Paris. He 
was telling them about the Retreat from Moscow. He told 
them that the army had nothing but the clothes they stood up 
in; that their wine was iced; that the dead stood stock-still in 
the road just where they were; that they had seen White 
Russia, and that they currycombed the horses there with their 
teeth; that those who were fond of skating had fine times of 
it, and people who had a fancy for savory ices had as much 
as they could put away; that the women were generally poor 
company; but that the only thing they could really complain 
of was the want of hot water for shaving. In fact, he told 
them such a pack of absurdities, that even an old quarter- 
master who had lost his nose with a frost-bite, so that they 
had dubbed him Nezrestant, was fain to laugh.” 

“Hush!” said Benassis, “here we are. I will go first; fol- 
low after me.” 

Both of them scaled the ladder and hid themselves in the 
hay, in a place from whence they could have a good view of 
the party below, who had not heard a sound overhead. Little 
groups of women were clustered about three or four candles. 
Some of them sewed, others were spinning, a good few of 
them were doing nothing, and sat with their heads strained 
forward, and their eyes fixed on an old peasant who was 
telling a story. The men were standing about for the most 
part, or lying at full length on the trusses of hay. Every 
group was absolutely silent. Their faces were barely visible 
by the flickering gleams of the candles by which the women 
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were working, although each candle was surrounded by a 
glass globe filled with water, in order to concentrate the light. 
The thick darkness and shadow that filled the roof and all the 
upper part of the barn seemed still further to diminish the 
light that fell here and there upon the workers’ heads with 
such picturesque effects of light and shade. Here, it shone 
full upon the bright wondering eyes and brown forehead of 
a little peasant maiden; and there the straggling beams 
brought out the outlines of the rug gged brows of some of the 
older men, throwing up their figures in sharp relief against 
the dark background, and giving a fantastic appearance to 
their worn and weather-stained garb. The attentive attitude 
of all these people and the expression on all their faces showed 
that they had given themselves up entirely to the pleasure 
of listening, and that the narrator’s sway was absolute. It 
was a curious scene. The immense influence that poetry exerts 
over every mind was plainly to be seen. For is not the peasant 
who demands that the tale of wonder should be simple, and 
that the impossible should be well-nigh credible, a lover of 
poetry of the purest kind? 

“She did not like the look of the house at all,” the beasaitt 
was saying as the two newcomers took their places where they 
could overhear him; “but the poor little hunchback was so 
tired out with carrying her bundle of hemp to market, that 
she went in; besides, the night had come, and she could go 
no further. She only asked to be allowed to sleep there, and 
ate nothing but a crust of bread that she took from her wallet. 
And inasmuch as the woman who kept house for the brigands 
knew nothing about what they had planned to do that night, 
she let the old woman into the house, and sent her upstairs 
without a light. Our hunchback throws herself down on a 
rickety truckle bed, says her prayers, thinks about her hemp, 
and is dropping off to sleep. But before she is fairly asleep, 
she hears a noise, and in walk two men carrying a lantern, 
and each man had a knife in his hand. Then fear came upon 
her; for in those times, look you, they used to make patés of 
human flesh for the seigneurs, who were very fond of them. 
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But the old woman plucked up heart again, for she was so 
thoroughly shriveled and wrinkled that she thought they 
would think her a poorish sort of diet. The two men went 
past the hunchback and walked up to a bed that there was in 
the great room, and in which they had put the gentleman 
with the big portmanteau, the one that passed for a negro- 
mancer, The taller man holds up the lantern and takes the 
gentleman by the feet, and the short one, that had pretended 
to be drunk, clutches hold of his head and cuts his throat, 
clean, with one stroke, swish! Then they leave the head and 
body lying in its own blood up there, steal the portmanteau, 
and go downstairs with it. Here is our woman in a nice 
fix! First of all she thinks of slipping out, before any one 
can suspect it, not knowing that Providence had brought her 
there to glorify God and to bring down punishment on the 
murderers. She was in a great fright, and when one is 
frightened one thinks of nothing else. But the woman of the 
house had asked the two brigands about the hunchback, and 
that had alarmed them. So back they come, creeping softly 
up the wooden staircase. The poor hunchback curls up in a 
ball with fright, and she hears them talking about her in 
whispers. 

“Kill her, I tell you.’ 

“ “No need to kill her.’ 

“ “Kall her!” 

(74 ‘No ? 

“Then they come in. The woman, who was no fool, shuts 
her eyes and pretends to be asleep. She sets to work to sleep 
like a child, with her hand on her heart, and takes to breath- 
ing like a cherub. The man opens the lantern and shines 
the light straight into the eyes of the sleeping old woman— 
she does not move an eyelash, she is in such terror for her 
neck. 

“She is sleeping like a log; you can see that quite well,’ 
so says the tall one. 

“ “Old women are so cunning!’ answers the short man. ‘I 
will kill her. We shall feel easier in our minds. Besides, 
we will salt her down to feed the pigs.’ 
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“The old woman hears all this talk, but she does not stir. 

““Oh! it is all right, she is asleep,’ says the short ruffian, 
when he saw that the hunchback had not stirred. 

“That is how the old woman saved her life. And she may 
be fairly called courageous; for it is a fact that there are not 
many girls here who could have breathed like cherubs while 
they heard that talk going on about the pigs. Well, the two 
brigands set to work to lift up the dead man; they wrap him 
round in the sheets and chuck him out into the little yard; 
and the old woman hears the pigs scampering up to eat him, 
and grunting, Hon! hon! 

“So when morning comes,” the narrator resumed after a 
pause, “the woman gets up and goes down, paying a couple 
of sous for her bed. She takes up her wallet, goes on just as 
if nothing had happened, asks for the news of the countryside, 
and gets away in peace. She wants torun. Running is quite 
out of the question, her legs fail her for fright; and lucky it 
was for her that she could not run, for this reason. She had 
barely gone half a quarter of a league before she sees one of 
the brigands coming after her, just out of craftiness to make 
quite sure that she had seen nothing. She guesses this, and 
sits herself down on a boulder. 

“What is the matter, good woman?’ asks the short one, 
for it was the shorter one and the wickeder of the two who 
was dogging her. 

“Oh! master,’ says she, ‘my wallet is so heavy, and I am 
so tired, that I badly want some good man to give me his 
arm’ (sly thing, only listen to her!) ‘if I am to get back to my 
poor home.’ 

“Thereupon. the brigand offers to go along with her, and 
she accepts his offer. The fellow takes hold of her arm to see 
if she is afraid. Not she! She does not tremble a bit, and 
walks quietly along. So there they are, chatting away as 
nicely as possible, all about farming, and the way to grow 
hemp, till they come to the outskirts of the town, where the 
hunchback lived, and the brigand made off for fear of meeting 
some of the sheriff’s people. The woman reached her house 
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at mid-day, and waited there till her husband came home; 
she thought and thought over all that had happened on her 
journey and during the night. The hemp-grower came home 
in the evening. He was hungry; something must be got ready 
for him to eat. So while she greases her frying-pan, and gets 
ready to fry something for him, she tells him how she sold 
her hemp, and gabbles away as females do, but not a word 
does she say about the pigs, nor about the gentleman who 
was murdered and robbed and eaten. She holds her frying- 
pan in the flames so as to clean it, draws it out again to give 
it a wipe, and finds it full of blood. 

“What have you been putting into it?’ says she to her 
man. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ says he. 

“She thinks it must have been a nonsensical piece of wo- 
man’s faney, and puts her frying-pan into the fire again. 

Pouf! A head comes tumbling down the chimney! 

“Oh! look! It is nothing more nor less than the dead 
man’s head,’ says the old woman. ‘How he stares at me! 
What does he want!’ 

““You must avenge me!’ says a voice. 

“What an idiot you are!’ said the hemp-grower. ‘Always 
seeing something or other that has no sort of sense about it! 
Just you all over.’ 

“He takes up the head, which snaps at his finger, and 
pitches it out into the yard. 

““Get on with my omelette, he says, ‘and do not bother 
yourself about that. *Tis a cat.’ 

“<A cat! says she; ‘it was as round as a ball.’ 

“She puts back her frying-pan on the fire. . . . Pouf! 
Down comes a leg this time, and they go through the whole 
story again. The man was no more astonished at the foot 
than he had been at the head; he snatched up the leg and 
threw it out at the door. Before they had finished, the other 
leg, both arms, the body, the whole murdered traveler, in fact, 
came down piecemeal. No omelette all this time! The old 
hemp-seller grew very hungry indeed. 
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“By my salvation!’ said he, ‘when once my omelette is 
made we will see about satisfying that man yonder.’ 

“So you admit, now, that it was a man?’ said the hunch- 
back wife. ‘What made you say that it was not a head a 
minute ago, you great worry 2” 

“The woman breaks the eggs, fries the omelette, and dishes 
it up without any more grumbling; somehow this squabble 
began to make her feel very uncomfortable. Her husband sits 
down and begins to eat. The hunchback was frightened, and 
said that she was not hungry. 

“Tap! tap! There was a stranger rapping at the door. 

“Who is there?’ 

“The man that died yesterday !” 

““Come in,’ answers the hemp-grower. 

“So the traveler comes in, sits himself down on a three- 
legged stool, and says: ‘Are you mindful of God, who gives 
eternal peace to those who confess His Name? Woman! You 
saw me done to death, and you have said nothing! I have 
been eaten by the pigs! The pigs do not enter Paradise, and 
therefore I, a Christian man, shall go down into hell, all 
because a woman forsooth will not speak, a thing that has 
never been known before. You must deliver me,’ and so on, 
and so on. 

“The woman, who was more and more frightened every 
minute, cleaned her frying-pan, put on her Sunday clothes, 
went to the justice, and told him about the crime, which was 
brought to light, and the robbers were broken on the wheel 
in proper style on the Market Place. This good work accom- 
plished, the woman and her husband always had the finest 
hemp you ever set eyes on. Then, which pleased them still 
better, they had something that they had wished for for a 
long time, to-wit, a man-child, who in course of time became 
a great lord of the king’s. 

“That is the true story of The Courageous Hunchback 
Woman.” 

“T do not like stories of that sort; they make me dream at 
night,” said La Fosseuse. “Napoleon’s adventures are much 
nicer, I think.” 
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“Quite true,” said the keeper. “Come now, M. Goguelat, 
tell us about the Emperor.” 

“The evening is too far gone,” said the postman, “and I do 
not care about cutting short the story of a victory.” 

“Never mind, let us hear about it all the same! We know 
the stories, for we have heard you tell them many a time; 
but it is always a pleasure to hear them.” 

“Tell us about the Emperor!” cried several voices at once. 

“You will have it?” answered Goguelat. “Very good, but 
you will see that there is no sense in the story when it is gone 
through at a gallop. JI would rather tell you all about a 
single battle. Shall it be Champ-Aubert, where we ran out of 
cartridges, and furbished them just the same with the bayo- 
net ?” 

“No, the Emperor! the Emperor !” 

The old infantry man got up from his truss of hay and 
glanced round about on those assembled, with the peculiar 
sombre expression in which may be read all the miseries, ad- 
ventures, and hardships of an old soldier’s career. He took 
his coat by the two skirts in front, and raised them, as if it 
were a question of once more packing up the knapsack in 
which his kit, his shoes, and all he had in the world used to be 
stowed ; for a moment he stood leaning all his weight on his 
left foot, then he swung the right foot forward, and yielded 
with a good grace to the wishes of his audience. He swept 
his gray hair to one side, so as to leave his forehead bare, and 
flung back his head and gazed upwards, as if to raise himself 
to the lofty height of the gigantic story that he was about to 
tell. 

“Napoleon, you see, my friends, was born in Corsica, which 
is a French island warmed by the Italian sun; it is like a 
furnace there, everything is scorched up, and they keep on 
killing each other from father to son for generations all about 
nothing at all—’tis a notion they have. To begin at the 
beginning, there was something extraordinary about the thing 
from the first; it occurred to his mother, who was the hand- 
somest woman of her time, and a shrewd soul, to dedicate 
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him to God, so that he should escape all the dangers of in- 
faney and of his after life; for she had dreamed that the 
world was on fire on the day he was born. It was a prophecy! 
So she asked God to protect him, on condition that Napoleon 
should re-establish His holy religion, which had been thrown 
to the ground just then. That was the agreement; we shall 
see what came of it. 

“Now, do you follow me carefully, and tell me whether 
what you are about to hear is natural. 

“Tt is certain sure that only a man who had had imagina- 
tion enough to make a mysterious compact would be capable 
of going further than anybody else, and of passing through 
volleys of grape-shot and showers of bullets which carried us 
off like flies, but which had a respect for his head. I myself 
had particular proof of that at Eylau. I see him yet; he 
climbs a hillock, takes his field-glass, looks along our lines, 
and says, ‘That is going on all right.’ One of the deep fel- 
lows, with a bunch of feathers in his cap, used to plague him 
a good deal from all accounts, following him about every- 
where, even when he was getting his meals. This fellow 
wants to do something clever, so as soon as the Emperor goes 
away he takes his place. Oh! swept away in a moment! And 
that is the last of the bunch of feathers! You understand 
quite clearly that Napoleon had undertaken to keep his secret 
to himself. That is why those who accompanied him, and 
even his especial friends, used to drop like nuts: Duroc, 
Bessiéres, Lannes—men as strong as bars of steel, which he 
cast into shape for his own ends. And here is a final proof 
that he was the child of God, created to be the soldier’s father ; 
for no one ever saw him as a lieutenant or a captain. He 
is a commandant straight off! Ah! yes, indeed! He did not 
look more than four-and-twenty, but he was an old general 
ever since the taking of Toulon, when he made a beginning 
by showing the rest that they knew nothing about handling 
cannon. Next thing he does, he tumbles upon us. A little 
slip of a general-in-chief of the army of Italy, which had 
neither bread nor ammunition nor shoes nor clothes—a 
wretched army as naked as a worm. 

II 
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“ ‘Friends,’ he said, ‘here we all are together. Now, get 
it well into your pates that in a fortnight’s time from now 
you will be the victors, and dressed in new clothes; you shall 
all have greatcoats, strong gaiters, and famous pairs of shoes; 
but, my children, you will have to march on Milan to take 
them, where all these things are.’ 

“So they marched. The French, crushed as flat as a pan- 
cake, held up their heads again. There were thirty thousand 
of us tatterdemalions against eighty thousand swaggerers of 
Germans—fine tall men and well equipped; I can see them 
yet. Then Napoleon, who was only Bonaparte in those days, 
breathed goodness knows what into us, and on we marched 
night and day. We rap their knuckles at Montenotte; we 
hurry on to thrash them at Rivoli, Lodi, Arcola, and Mille- 
simo, and we never let them go. The army came to have a 
liking for winning battles. Then Napoleon hems them in 
on all sides, these German generals did not know where to 
hide themselves so as to have a little peace and comfort; he 
drubs them soundly, cribs ten thousand of their men at a 
time by surrounding them with fifteen hundred Frenchmen, 
whom he makes to spring up after his fashion, and at last 
he takes their cannon, victuals, money, ammunition, and 
everything they have that is worth taking; he pitches them 
into the water, beats them on the mountains, snaps at them in 
the air, gobbles them up on the earth, and thrashes them 
everywhere. 

“There are the troops in full feather again! For, look you, 
the Emperor (who, for that matter, was a wit) soon sent for 
the inhabitant, and told him that he had come there to deliver 
him. Whereupon the civilian finds us free quarters and 
makes much of us, so do the women, who showed great dis- 
cernment. To come to a final end; in Ventose ’96, which 
was at that time what the month of March is now, we had 
been driven up into a corner of the Pays des Marmottes; 
but after the campaign, lo and behold! we were the masters 
of Italy, just as Napoleon had prophesied. And in the month 
of March following, in one year and in two campaigns, he 
brings us within sight of Vienna; we had made a clean sweep 
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of them. We had gobbled down three armies one after an- 
other, and taken the conceit out of four Austrian generals; 
one of them, an old man who had white hair, had been roasted 
like a rat in the straw before Mantua. The kings were suing 
for mercy on their knees. Peace had been won. Could a 
mere mortal have done that? No. God helped him, that is 
certain. He distributed himself about like the five loaves -in 
the Gospel, commanded on the battlefield all day, and drew 
up his plans at night. The sentries always saw him coming 
and going; he neither ate nor slept. Therefore, recognizing 
these prodigies, the soldier adopts him for his father. But, 
forward! 

“The other folk there in Paris, seeing all this, say among 
themselves : 

“ “Here is a pilgrim who appears to take his instructions 
from Heaven above; he is uncommonly likely to lay a hand 
on France. We must let him loose on Asia or America, and 
that, perhaps, will keep him quiet.’ 

“The same thing was decreed for him as for Jesus Christ; 
for, as a matter of fact, they give him orders to go on duty 
down in Egypt. See his resemblance to the Son of God! 
That is not all, though. He calls all his fire-eaters about 
him, all those into whom he had more particularly put the 
devil, and talks to them in this way: 

“ “My friends, for the time being they are giving us Egypt 
to stop our mouths. But we will swallow down Egypt in a 
brace of shakes, just as we swallowed Italy, and private sol- 
diers shall be princes, and shall have broad lands of their own. 
Forward !’ 

“Forward, lads! cry the sergeants. 

“So we come to Toulon on the way to Egypt. Whereupon 
the English put to sea with all their fleet. But when we are 
on board, Napoleon says to us: 

“They will not see us: and it is right and proper that you 
should know henceforward that your general has a star in the 
sky that guides us and watches over us!’ 

“So said, so done. As we sailed over the sea we took Malta, 
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by way of an orange to quench his thirst for victory, for he 
was a man who must always be doing something. There we 
are in Egypt. Well and good. Different orders. The 
Egyptians, look you, are men who, ever since the world has 
been the world, have been in the habit of having giants to 
reign over them, and armies like swarms of ants; because it 
is a country full of genii and crocodiles, where they have built 
up pyramids as big as our mountains, the fancy took them to 
stow their kings under the pryamids, so as to keep them fresh, 
a thing which mightily pleases them all round out there. 
Whereupon, as we landed, the Little Corporal said to us: 

“ “My children, the country which you are about to conquer 
worships a lot of idols which you must respect, because the 
Frenchman ought to be on good terms with all the world, 
and fight people without giving annoyance. Get it well into 
your heads to let everything alone at first; for we shall have 
it all by and by! And forward!’ 

“So far so good. But all those people had heard a proph- 
eey of Napoleon, under the name of Kebw Bonaberdis; a 
word which in our lingo means, “The sultan fires a shot,’ and 
they feared him like the devil. So the Grand Turk, Asia, 
and Africa have recourse to magic, and they send a demon 
against us, named the Mahdi, who it was thought had come 
down from heaven on a white charger which, like its master, 
was bullet-proof, and the pair of them lived on the air of that 
part of the world. There are people who have seen them, but 
for my part I cannot give you any certain information about 
them. They were the divinities of Arabia and of the Mame- 
lukes who wished their troopers to believe that the Mahdi had 
the power of preventing them from dying in battle. They 
gave out that he was an angel sent down to wage war on 
Napoleon, and to get back Solomon’s seal, part of their para- 
phernalia which they pretended our general had stolen. You 
will readily understand that we made them cry peccavi all the 
same. 

“Ah, just tell me now how they came to know about that 
compact of Napoleon’s? Was that natural? 
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“They took it into their heads for certain that he com- 
manded the genii, and that he went from place to place like 
a bird in the twinkling of an eye; and it is a fact that he 
was everywhere. At length it came about that he carried off 
a queen of theirs. She was the private property of a Mame- 
luke, who, although he had several more of them, flatly re- 
fused to strike a bargain, though ‘the other’ offered all his 
treasures for her and diamonds as big as pigeon’s eggs. When 
things had come to that pass, they could not well be settled 
without a good deal of fighting; and there was fighting 
enough for everybody and no mistake about it. 

“Then we are drawn up before Alexandria, and again at 
Gizeh, and before the Pyramids. We had to march over the 
sands and in the sun; people whose eyes dazzled used to see 
water that they could not drink and shade that made them 
fume. But we made short work of the Mamelukes as usual, 
and everything goes down before the voice of Napoleon, who 
seizes Upper and Lower Egypt and Arabia, far and wide, 
till we came to the capitals of kingdoms which no longer ex- 
isted, where there were thousands and thousands of statues 
of all the devils in creation, all done to the life, and another 
curious thing too, any quantity of lizards. A confounded 
country where any one could have as many acres of land as 
he wished for as little as he pleased. 

“While he was busy inland, where he meant to carry out 
some wonderful ideas of his, the English burn his fleet for 
him in Aboukir Bay, for they never could do enough to annoy 
us. But Napoleon, who was respected East and West, and 
called ‘My Son’ by the Pope, and ‘My dear Father’ by Ma- 
homet’s cousin, makes up his mind to have his revenge on 
England, and to take India in exchange for his fleet. He set 
out to lead us into Asia, by way of the Red Sea, through a 
country where there were palaces for halting-places, and noth- 
ing but gold and diamonds to pay the troops with, when the 
Mahdi comes to an understanding with the Plague, and sends 
it among us to make a break in our victories. Halt! Then 
every man files off to that parade from which no one comes 
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back on his two feet. The dying soldier cannot take Acre, 
into which he forces an entrance three times with a warrior’s 
impetuous enthusiasm; the Plague was too strong for us; 
there was not even time to say ‘Your servant, sir!’ to the 
Plague. Every man was down with it. Napoleon alone was 
as fresh as a rose; the whole army saw him drinking in the 
Plague without its doing him any harm whatever. 

“There now, my friends, was that natural, do you think? 

“The Mamelukes, knowing that we were all on the sick-list, 
want to stop our road; but it was no-use trying that nonsense 
with Napoleon. So he spoke to his familiars, who had tougher 
skins than the rest: 

“ “Go and clear the road for me.’ 

“Junot, who was his devoted friend, and a first-class fighter, 
only takes a thousand men, and makes a clean sweep of the 
Pasha’s army, which had the impudence to bar our way. 
Thereupon back we came to Cairo, our headquarters, and 
now for another story. 

“Napoleon being out of the country, France allowed the 
people in Paris to worry the life out of her. They kept back 
the soldiers’ pay and all their linen and clothing, left them 
to starve, and expected them to lay down law to the universe, 
without taking any further trouble in the matter. They were 
idiots of the kind that amuse themselves with chattering in- 
stead of setting themselves to knead the dough. So our armies 
were defeated, France could not keep her frontiers; The 
Man was not there. I say The Man, look you, because that 
was how they called him; but it was stuff and nonsense, for he 
had a star of his own and all his other peculiarities, it was 
the rest of us that were mere men. He hears this history of 
France after his famous battle of Aboukir, where with a single 
division he routed the grand army of the Turks, twenty-five 
thousand strong, and jostled more than half of them into the 
sea, rrrah! without losing more than three hundred of his own 
men. That was his last thunder-clap in Egypt. He said to 
himself, seeing that all was lost down there, ‘I know that ] 
am the saviour of France, and to France I must go.’ 
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“But you must clearly understand that the army did not 
know of his departure; for if they had, they would have kept 
him there by force to make him Emperor of the East. So 
there we all are without him, and in low spirits, for he was 
the life of us. He leaves Kléber in command, a great watch- 
dog who passed in his checks at Cairo, murdered by an Egyp- 
tian whom they put to death by spiking him with a bayonet, 
which is their way of guillotining people out there; but he 
suffered so much, that a soldier took pity on the scoundrel and 
handed his flask to him; and the Egyptian turned up his eyes 
then and there with all the pleasure in life. But there is not 
much fun for us about this little affair. Napoleon steps 
aboard of a little cockleshell, a mere nothing of a skiff, called 
the Fortune, and in the twinkling of an eye, and in the teeth 
of the English, who were blockading the place with vessels 
of the line and cruisers and everything that carries canvas, 
he lands in France, for he always had the faculty of taking 
the sea at a stride. Was that natural? Bah! as soon as he 
landed at Fréjus, it is as good as saying that he has set foot 
in Paris. Everybody there worships him; but he calls the 
Government together. 

“What have you done to my children, the soldiers?’ he 
says to the lawyers. ‘You are a set of good-for-nothings who 
make fools of other people, and feather your own nests at 
the expense of France. It will not do. I speak in the name 
of every one who is discontented.’ 

“Thereupon they want to put him off and to get rid of him; 
but not a bit of it! He locks them up in the barracks where 
they used to argufy and makes them jump out of the windows. 
Then he makes them follow in his train, and they all become 
as mute as fishes and supple as tobacco pouches. So he be- 
comes Consul at a blow. He was not the man to doubt the 
existence of the Supreme Being; he kept his word with Provi- 
dence, who had kept His promise in earnest; he sets up re- 
ligion again, and gives back the churches, and they ring the 
bells for God and Napoleon. So every one is satisfied: promo, 
the priests with whom he allows no one to meddle; segondo, 
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the merchant folk who carry on their trades without fear of 
the rapiamus of the law that had pressed too heavily on them ; 
tertio, the nobles; for people had fallen into an unfortunate 
habit of putting them to death, and he puts a stop to this. 

“But there were enemies to be cleared out of the way, and 
he was not the one to go to sleep after mess; and his eyes, look 
you, traveled all over the world as if it had been a man’s face. 
The next thing he did was to turn up in Italy; it was just as 
if he had put his head out of the window and the sight of him 
was enough; they gulp down the Austrians at Marengo like 
a whale swallowing gudgeons! Haouf! The French Vic- 
tories blew their trumpets so loud that the whole world could 
hear the noise, and there was an end of it. 

“We will not keep on at this game any longer!’ say the 
Germans. ~ 

““That is enough of this sort of thing,’ say the others. 

“Here is the upshot. Europe shows the white feather, 
England knuckles under, general peace all round, and kings 
and peoples pretending to embrace each other. While then 
and there the Emperor hits on the idea of the Legion of 
Honor. There’s a fine thing if you like! : 

“He spoke to the whole army at Boulogne. ‘In France,’ so 
he said, ‘every man is brave. So the civilian who does glori- 
ously shall be the soldier’s sister, the soldier shall be his 
brother, and both shall stand together beneath the flag of 
honor.’ 

“By the time that the rest of us who were away down there 
in Egypt had come back again, everything was changed. We 
had seen him last as a general, and in no time we find that he 
is Emperor! And when this was settled (and it may safely 
be said that every one was satisfied) there was a holy ceremony 
such as never was seen under the canopy of heaven. Faith, 
France gave herself to him, like a handsome girl to a lancer, 
and the Pope and all his cardinals in robes of red and gold 
come across the Alps on purpose to anoint him before the 
army and the people, who clap their hands. 

“There is one thing that it would be very wrong to keep 
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back from you. While he was in Egypt, in the desert not far 
away from Syria, the Red Man had appeared to him on the 
mountain of Moses, in order to say, ‘Everything is going on 
well.” Then again, on the eve of the victory at Marengo, the 
Red Man springs to his feet in front of the Emperor for the 
second time, and says to him: 

“You shall see the world at your feet; you shall be Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, master of Holland, ruler 
of Spain, Portugal, and the Illyrian Provinces, protector of 
Germany, saviour of Poland, first eagle of the Legion of 
Honor, and all the rest of it.’ 

“That Red Man, look you, was a notion of his own, who 
ran on errands and carried messages, so many people say, be- 
tween him and his star. I myself have never believed that; 
but the Red Man is, undoubtedly, a fact. Napoleon himself 
spoke of the Red Man who lived up in the roof of the Tuile- 
ties, and who used to come to him, he said, in moments of 
trouble and difficulty. So on the night after his coronation 
Napoleon saw him for the third time, and they talked over a 
lot of things together. 

“Then the Emperor goes straight to Milan to have himself 
crowned King of Italy, and then came the real triumph of the 
soldier. For every one who could write became an officer 
forthwith, and pensions and gifts of duchies poured down in 
showers. There were fortunes for the staff that never cost 
France a penny, and the Legion of Honor was as good as an 
annuity for the rank and file; I still draw my pension on the 
strength of it. In short, here were armies provided for in 
a way that had never been seen before! But the Emperor, 
who knew that he was to be Emperor over everybody, and not 
only over the army, bethinks himself of the bourgeois, and 
sets them to build fairy monuments in places that had been 
as bare as the back of my hand till then. Suppose, now, 
that you are coming out of Spain and on the way to Berlin; 
well, you would see triumphal arches, and in the sculpture 
upon them the common soldiers are done every bit as beauti- 
fully as the generals! 
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“In two or three years Napoleon fills his cellars with gold, 
makes bridges, palaces, roads, scholars, festivals, laws, fleets, 
and harbors; he spends millions on millions, ever so much, 
and ever so much more to it, so that I have heard it said 
that he could have paved the whole of France with five-franc 
pieces if the fancy had taken him; and all this without put- 
ting any taxes on you people here. So when he was com- 
fortably seated on his throne, and so thoroughly the master 
of the situation, that all Europe was waiting for leave to do 
anything for him that he might happen to want; as he had 
four brothers and three sisters, he said to us, just as it might 
be by way of conversation, in the order of the day: 

“‘Children, is it fitting that your Emperor’s relations 
should beg their bread? No; I want them all to be lumi- 
naries, like me in fact! Therefore, it is urgently necessary 
to conquer a kingdom for each one of them, so that the French 
nation may be masters everywhere, so that the Guard may 
make the whole earth tremble, and France may spit wherever 
she likes, and every nation shall say to her, as it is written 
on my coins, “God protects you.” ’ 

“All right ? answers the army, ‘we will fish up kingdoms 
for you with the bayonet.’ 

“Ah! there was no backing out of it, look you! If he had 
taken it into his head to conquer the moon, we should have 
had to put everything in train, pack our knapsacks, and 
scramble up; luckily, he had no wish for that excursion. The 
kings who were used to the comforts of a throne, of course, 
objected to be lugged off, so we had marching orders. We 
march, we get there, and the earth begins to shake to its 
centre again. What times they were for wearing out men 
and shoe-leather! And the hard knocks that they gave us! 
Only Frenchmen could have stood it. But you are not ig- 
norant that a Frenchman is a born philosopher; he knows 
that he must die a little sooner or a little later. So we used 
to die without a word, because we had the pleasure of watch- 
ing the Emperor do this on the maps.” 

Here the soldier swung quickly round on one foot, so as 
to trace a circle on the barn floor with the other. 
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“There, that shall be a kingdom,’ he used to say, and it 
was a kingdom. What fine times they were! Colonels be- 
came generals whilst you were looking at them, generals be- 
came marshals of France, and marshals became kings. There 
is one of them still left on his feet to keep Europe in mind 
of those days, Gascon though he may be, and a traitor to 
France that he might keep his crown; and he did not blush 
for his shame, for, after all, a crown, look you, is made of 
gold. The very sappers and miners who knew how to read 
became great nobles in the same way. And I who am telling 
you all this have seen in Paris eleven kings and a crowd of 
princes all round about Napoleon, like rays about the sun! 
Keep this well in your minds, that as every soldier stood a 
chance of having a throne of his own (provided he showed 
himself worthy of it), a corporal of the Guard was by way of 
being a sight to see, and they gaped at him as he went by; for 
every one came by his share after a victory, it was made per- 
fectly clear in the bulletin. And what battles they were! Aus- 
terlitz, where the army was manceuvred as if it had been a re- 
view ; Eylau, where the Russians were drowned in a lake, just 
as if Napoleon had breathed on them and blown them in; 
Wagram, where the fighting was kept up for three whole days 
without flinching. In short, there were as many battles as 
there are saints in the calendar. 

“Then it was made clear beyond a doubt that Napoleon 
bore the Sword of God in his scabbard. He had a regard 
for the soldier. He took the soldier for his child. He was 
anxious that you should have shoes, shirts, greatcoats, bread, 
and cartridges; but he kept up his majesty, too, for reigning 
was his own particular occupation. But, all the same, a ser- 
geant, or even a common soldier, could go up to him and 
eall him ‘Emperor,’ just as you might say ‘My good friend’ 
to me at times. And he would give an answer to anything 
you put before him. He used to sleep on the snow just like 
the rest of us—in short, he looked almost like an ordinary 
man; but I who am telling you all these things have seen 
him myself with the grape-shot whizzing about his ears, no 
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more put out by it than you are at this moment; never mov- 
ing a limb, watching through his field-glass, always looking 
after his business; so we stood our ground likewise, as cool 
and calm as John the Baptist. I do not know how he did it; 
but whenever he spoke, a something in his words made our 
hearts burn within us; and just to let him see that we were 
his children, and that it was not in us to shirk or flinch, we 
used to walk just as usual right up to the sluts of cannon 
that were belching smoke and vomiting battalions of balls, 
and never a man would so much as say, ‘Look out! It was 
a something that made dying men raise their heads to salute 
him and ery, ‘Long live the Emperor!’ 

“Was that natural? Would you have done this for a mere 
man? 

“Thereupon, having fitted up all his family, and things 
having so turned out that the Empress Josephine (a good 
woman for all that) had no children, he was obliged to part 
company with her, although he loved her not a little. But he 
must have children, for reasons of State. All the crowned 
heads of Europe, when they heard of his difficulty, squabbled 
among themselves as to who should find him a wife. He 
married an Austrian princess, so they say, who was the daugh- 
ter of the Ceesars, a man of antiquity whom everybody talks 
about, not only in our country, where it is said that most 
things were his doing, but also all over Europe. And so cer- 
tain sure is that, that I who am talking to you have been 
myself across the Danube, where I saw the ruins of a bridge 
built by that man; and it appeared that he was some connec- 
tion of Napoleon’s at Rome, for the Emperor claimed succes- 
sion there for his son. 

“So, after his wedding, which was a holiday for the whole 
world, and when they let the people off their taxes for ten 
years to come (though they had to pay them just the same 
after all, because the excisemen took no notice of the procla- 
mation)—after his wedding, I say, his wife had a child who 
was King of Rome; a child was born a King while his father 
was alive, a thing that had never been seen in the world be- 
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fore! That day a balloon set out from Paris to carry the 
news to Rome, and went all the way in one day. There, now! 
Is there one of you who will stand me out that there was 
nothing supernatural in that? No, it was decreed on high. 
And the mischief take those who will not allow that it was 
wafted over by God Himself, so as to add to the honor and 
glory of France! 

“But there was the Emperor of Russia, a friend of our Em- 
peror’s, who was put out because he had not married a Rus- 
sian lady. So the Russian backs up our enemies the English; 
for there had always been something to prevent Napoleon 
from putting a spoke in their wheel. Clearly an end must 
be made of fowl of that feather. Napoleon is vexed, and he 
says to us: 

“Soldiers! You have been the masters of every capital in 
Europe, except Moscow, which is allied to England. So, in 
order to conquer London and India, which belongs to them 
in London, I find it absolutely necessary that we go to Mos- 
cow.’ 

“Thereupon the greatest army that ever wore gaiters, and 
left its footprints all over the globe, is brought together, and 
drawn up with such peculiar cleverness, that the Emperor 
passed a million of men in review, all in a single day. 

“<“Hourra!’ cry the Russians, and there is all Russia as- 
sembled, a lot of brutes of Cossacks, that vou never can come 
up with! It was country against country, a general stramash ; 
we had to look out for ourselves. ‘It was all Asia against 
Europe,’ as the Red Man had said to Napoleon. ‘AII right,’ 
Napoleon had answered, ‘I shall be ready for them.’ 

“And there, in fact, were all the kings who came to lick 
Napoleon’s hand. Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Po- 
land, and Italy, all speaking us fair and going along with 
us; it was a fine thing! The Eagles had never cooed before 
as they did on parade in those days, when they were reared 
above all the flags of all the nations of Europe. The Poles 
could not contain their joy because the Emperor had a notion 
of setting up their kingdom again; and ever since Poland and 
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France have always been like brothers. In short, the army 
shouts, ‘Russia shall be ours!’ 

“We cross the frontiers, all the lot of us. We march and 
better march, but never a Russian do we see. At last all 
our watch-dogs are encamped at Borodino. That was where 
T received the Cross, and there is no denying that it was a 
cursed battle. The Emperor was not easy in his mind; he 
had seen the Red Man, who said to him, ‘My child, you are 
going a little too fast for your feet; you will run short of 
men, and your friends will play you false.’ 

“Thereupon the Emperor proposes a treaty. But before 
he signs it, he says to us: 

“Let us give these Russians a drubbing!’ 

“All right !’ cried the army. 

“ “Forward!” say the sergeants. 

“My clothes were all falling to pieces, my shoes were worn 
out with trapezing over those roads out there, which are not 
good going at all. But it is all one.~ ‘Since here is the last 
of the row,’ said I to myself, ‘I mean to get all I can out 
of it.’ 

“We were posted before the great ravine; we had seats in 
the front row. The signal is given, and seven hundred guns 
begin a conversation fit to make the blood spirt from your 
ears. One should give the devil his due, and the Russians 
let themselves be cut in pieces just like Frenchmen; they 
did not give way, and we made no advance. 

“ ‘Forward! is the cry; ‘here is the Emperor!’ 

“So it was. He rides past us at a gallop, and makes a 
sign to us that a great deal depends on our carrying the re- 
doubt. He puts fresh heart into us; we rush forward, I am 
the first man to reach the gorge. Ah! mon Dieu! how they 
fell, colonels, heutenants, and common soldiers, all alike! 
There were shoes to fit up those who had none, and epaulettes 
for the knowing fellows that knew how to write. 

Victory is the cry all along the line! And, upon my word, 
there were twenty-five thousand Frenchmen lying on the 
field. No more, I assure you! Such a thing was never seen 
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before; it was just like a field when the corn is cut, with a 
man lying there for every ear of wheat. That sobered the 
rest of us. The Man comes, and we make a circle round 
about him, and he coaxes us round (for he could be very nice 
when he chose), and persuades us to dine with Duke Hum- 
phrey, when we were as hungry as hunters. Then our con- 
soler distributes the Crosses of the Legion of Honor himself, 
salutes the dead. and says to us, ‘On to Moscow!’ 

““To Moscow, so be it,’ says the army. 

“We take Moscow. What do the Russians do but set fire 
to their city! There was a blaze, two leagues of bonfire that 
burned for two days! The buildings fell about our ears like 
slates, and molten lead and iron came down in showers; it 
was really horrible; it was a light to see our sorrows by, I 
can tell you! The Emperor said, “There, that is enough of 
this sort of thing; all my men shall stay here.’ 

“We amuse ourselves for a bit by recruiting and repairing 
our frames, for we really were much fatigued by the cam- 
paign. We take away with us a gold cross from the top of 
the Kremlin, and every soldier had a little fortune. But on 
the way back the winter came down on us a month earlier 
than usual, a matter which the learned (like a set of fools) 
have never sufficiently explained; and we are nipped with the 
cold. We were no ljonger an army after that, do you under- 
stand? There was an end of generals and even of the ser- 
geants; hunger and misery took the command instead, and 
all of us were absolutely equal under their reign. All we 
thought of was how to get back to France; no one stooped to 
pick up his gun or his money; every one walked straight be- 
fore him, and armed himself as he thought fit, and no one 
cared about glory. 

“The Emperor saw nothing of his star all the time, for the 
weather was so bad. There was some misunderstanding be- 
tween him end heaven. Poor man, how bad he felt when he 
saw his Eagles flying with their backs turned on victory! 
That was really too rough! Well, the next thing is the 
Beresina. And here and now, my friends, any one can as- 
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sure you on his honor, and by all that is sacred, that never, 
no, never since there have been men on earth, never in this 
world has there been seen such a fricasse of an army, caissons, 
transports, artillery and all, in such snow as that and under 
such a pitiless sky. It was so cold that you burned your hand 
on the barrel of your gun if you happened to touch it. There 
it was that the pontooners saved the army, for the pontooners 
stood firm at their posts; it was there that Gondrin behaved 
like a hero, and he is the sole survivor of all the men who 
were dogged enough to stand in the river so as to build the 
bridges on which the army crossed over, and so escaped the 
Russians, who still respected the Grand Army on account of 
its past victories. And Gondrin is an accomplished soldier,” 
he went on, pointing to his friend, who was gazing at him 
with the rapt attention peculiar to deaf people, “a distin- 
guished soldier who deserves to have your very highest es- 
teem. 

“T saw the Emperor standing by the bridge,” he went on, 
“and never feeling the cold at all. Was that, again, a natural 
thing? He was looking on at the loss of his treasures, of 
his friends, and those who had fought with him in Egypt. 
Bah! there was an end of everything. Women and wagons 
and guns were all engulfed and swallowed up, everything 
went to wreck and ruin. A few of the bravest among us 
saved the Hagles, for the Eagles, look you, meant France, 
and all the rest of you; it was the civil and military honor 
of France that was in our keeping, there must be no spot on 
the honor of France, and the cold could never make her bow 
her head. There was no getting warm except in the neigh- 
borhood of the Emperor; for whenever he was in danger we 
hurried up, all frozen as we were—we who would not stop to 
hold out a hand to a fallen friend. 

“They say, too, that he shed tears of a night over his poor 
family of soldiers. Only he and Frenchmen could have pulled 
themselves out of such a plight; but we did pull ourselves 
out, though, as I am telling you, it was with loss, ay, and 
heavy loss. The Allies had eaten up all our provisions; every- 
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body began to betray him, just as the Red Man had foretold. 
The rattle-pates in Paris, who had kept quiet ever since the 
Imperial Guard had been established, think that he is dead, 
and hatch a conspiracy. They set to work in the Home Of- 
fice to overturn the Emperor. These things come to his 
knowledge and worry him; he says to us at parting, ‘Good- 
bye, children; keep to your posts, I will come back again.’ 

“Bah! Those generals of his lose their heads at once; for 
when he was away, it was not like the same thing. The mar- 
shals fall out among themselves, and make blunders, as was 
only natural, for Napoleon in his kindness had fed them on 
gold till they had grown as fat as butter, and they had no 
mind to march. Troubles came of this, for many of them 
stayed inactive in garrison towns in the rear, without at- 
tempting to tickle up the backs of the enemy behind us, and 
we were being driven back on France. But Napoleon comes 
back among us with fresh troops; conscripts they were, and 
famous conscripts too; he had put some thorough notions 
of discipline into them—the whelps were good to set their 
teeth in anybody. He had a bourgeois guard of honor too, 
and fine troops they were! They melted away like butter 
on a gridiron. We may put a bold front on it, but every- 
thing is against us, although the army still performs prodigies 
of valor. Whole nations fought against nations in tre- 
mendous battles, at Dresden, Liitzen, and Bautzen, and then 
it was that France showed extraordinary heroism, for you 
must all of you bear in mind that in those times a stout 
grenadier only lasted six months. 

“We always won the day, but the English were always on 
our track, putting nonsense into other nations’ heads, and 
stirring them up to revolt.. In short, we cleared a way 
through all these mobs of nations; for wherever the Emperor 
appeared, we made a passage for him; for on the land as on 
the sea, whenever he said, ‘I wish to go forward,’ we made 
the way. 

“There comes a final end to it at last. We are back in 
France; and in spite of the bitter weather, it did one’s heart 
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good to breathe one’s native air again, it set up many a poor 
fellow; and as for me, it put new life into me, I can tell you. 
But it was a question all at once of defending France, our 
fair land of France. All Europe was up in arms against us; 
they took it in bad part that we had tried to keep the Russians 
in order by driving them back within their own borders, so 
that they should not gobble us up, for those Northern folk 
have a strong liking for eating up the men of the South, 
it is a habit they have; I have heard the same thing of them 
from several generals. 

“So the Emperor finds his own father-in-law, his friends 
whom he had made crowned kings, and the rabble of princes 
to whom he had given back their thrones, were all against 
him. Even Frenchmen and allies in our own ranks turned 
against us, by orders from high quarters, as at Leipsic. Com- 
mon soldiers would hardly be capable of such abominations ; 
yet these princes, as they called themselves, broke their words 
three times a day! The next thing they do is to invade 
France. Wherever our Emperor shows his lion’s face, the 
enemy beats a retreat; he worked more miracles for the de- 
fence of France than he had ever wrought in the conquest 
of Italy, the Hast, Spain, Europe, and Russia; he has a mind 
to bury every foreigner in French soil, to give them a respect 
for France, so he lets them come close up to Paris, so as to 
do for them at a single blow, and to rise to the highest height 
of genius in the biggest battle that ever was fought, a mother 
of battles! But the Parisians wanting to save their trumpery 
skins, and afraid for their twopenny shops, open their gates, 
and there is a beginning of the ragusades, and an end of all 
joy and happiness; they make a fool of the Empress, and 
fly the white flag out at the windows. The Emperor’s closest 
friends among his generals forsake him at last and go over 
to the Bourbons, of whom no one had ever heard tell. Then 
he bids us farewell at Fontainebleau: 

“Soldiers? . . . (I can hear him yet, we were all 
crying just like children; the Eagles and the flags had been 
lowered as if for a funeral. Ah! and it was a funeral, I can 
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tell you; it was the funeral of the Empire ; those smart armies 
of his were nothing but skeletons now.) So he stood there 
on the flight of steps before his chateau, and he said: 

““Children, we have been overcome by treachery, but we 
shall meet again up above in the country of the brave. Pro- 
tect my child, I leave him in your care. Long live Na- 
poleon II.) 

“He had thought of killing himself, so that no one should 
behold Napoleon after his defeat; like Jesus Christ before 
the Crucifixion, he thought himself forsaken by God and by 
his talisman, and so he took enough poison to kill a regiment, 
but it had no effect whatever upon him. Another marvel! he 
discovered that he was immortal; and feeling sure of his case, 
and knowing that he should be Emperor for ever, he went to 
an island for a little while, so as to study the dispositions of 
those folk who did not fail to make blunder upon blunder. 
Whilst he was biding his time, the Chinese and the brutes out 
in Africa, the Moors and what-not, awkward customers all 
of them, were so convinced that he was something more than 
mortal, that they respected his flag, saying that God would 
be displeased if any one meddled with it. So he reigned over 
all the rest of the world, although the doors of his own France 
had been closed upon hin. 

“Then he goes on board the same nutshell of a skiff that 
he sailed in from Egypt, passes under the noses of the Eng- 
lish vessels, and sets foot in France. France recognizes her 
Emperor, the cuckoo flits from steeple to steeple; France 
cries with one voice, ‘Long live the Emperor!’ The enthu- 
siasm for that Wonder of the Ages was thoroughly genuine 
in these parts. Dauphiné behaved handsomely; and I was 
uncommonly pleased to learn that people here shed tears of 
joy on seeing his gray overcoat once more. 

“Tt was on March ist that Napoleon set out with two 
hundred men to conquer the kingdom of France and Navarre, 
which by March 20th had become the French Empire again. 
On that day he found himself in Paris, and a clean sweep 
had been made of everything; he had won back his beloved 
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France, and had called all his soldiers about him again, and 
three words of his had done it all—‘Here am I!’ *T'was the 
greatest miracle God ever. worked! Was it ever known in 
the world before that a man should do nothing but show his 
hat, and a whole Empire became his? They fancied that 
France was crushed, did they? Never a bit of it. A Na- 
tional Army springs up again at the sight of the Eagle, and we 
all march to Waterloo. There the Guard fall all as one man. 
Napoleon in his despair heads the rest, and flings himself 
three times on the enemy’s guns without finding the death 
he sought ; we all saw him do it, we soldiers, and the day was 
lost! That night the Emperor calls all his old soldiers about 
him, and there on the battlefield, which was soaked with 
our blood, he burns his flags and his Eagles—the poor Eagles 
that had never been defeated, that had cried, ‘Forward!’ in 
battle after battle, and had flown above us ali over Europe. 
‘That was the end of the Eagles—all the wealth of England 
could not purchase for her one tail-feather. The rest is suf- 
ficiently known. 

“The Red Man went over to the Bourbons like the low 
scoundrel he is. France is prostrate, the soldier counts for 
nothing, they rob him of his due, send him about his business, 
and fill his place with nobles who could not walk, they were 
so old, so that it made you sorry to see them. ‘They seize 
Napoleon by treachery, the English shut him up on a desert 
island in the ocean, on a rock ten thousand feet above the 
rest of the world. That is the final end of it; there he has to 
stop till the Red Man gives him back his power again, for the 
happiness of France. A lot of them say that he is dead! 
Dead? Oh! yes, very likely. They do not know hin, that 
is plain! They go on telling that fib to deceive the people, 
and to keep things quiet for their tumble-down government. 
Listen; this is the whole truth of the matter. His friends 
have left him alone in the desert to fulfil a prophecy that 
was made about him, for I forgot to tell you that his name 
Napoleon really means the Lion of the Desert. And that is 
gospel truth. You will hear plenty of other things said 
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about the Emperor, but they are all monstrous nonsense. 
Because, look you, to no man of woman born would God 
have given the power to write his name in red, as he did, 
across the earth, where he will be’ remembered for ever! 

. . Long live ‘Napoleon, the father of the soldier, the 
father of the “people! re 

“Long live General Eblé!” cried the pontooner. 

“How did you manage not to die in the gorge of the re- 
doubts at Borodino ?” asked a peasant woman. 

“Do I know? We were a whole regiment when we went 
down into it, and only a hundred foot were left standing; 
only infantry could have carried it; for the infantry, look 
you, is everything in an army. 

“But how about the cavalry?” cried Genestas, slipping 
down out of the hay in a sudden fashion that drew a startled 
cry from the boldest. 

“Hé, old boy! you are forgetting Poniatowski’s Red 
Lancers, the Cuirassiers, the Dragoons, and the whole boil- 
ing. Whenever Napoleon grew tired of seeing his battalions 
gain no ground towards the end of a victory, he would say to 
Murat, ‘Here, you! cut them in two for me!’ and we set out 
first at a trot, and then at a gallop, one, two! and cut a way 
clean through the ranks of the enemy; it was like slicing an 
apple in two with a knife. Why, a charge of cavalry is 
nothing more nor less than a column of cannon balls.” 

“And how about the pontooners?” cried the deaf veteran. 

“There, there! my children,’ Genestas went on, repenting 
in his confusion of the sally he had made, when he found 
himself in the middle of a silent and bewildered group, “there 
are no agents of police spying here! Here, drink to the 
Little Corporal with this!” 

“Tong live the Emperor!” all cried with one voice. 

“Hush ! children,” said the officer, concealing his own deep 
sorrow with an effort. “Hush! He is dead. He died saying, 
‘Glory, France, and battle’ So it had to be, children, he 
must die; but his memory—never !” 

Goguelat made an incredulous gesture; then he whispered 
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to those about him, “The officer is still in the service, and 
orders have been issued that they are to tell the people that 
the Emperor is dead. You must not think any harm of him, 
because, after all, a soldier must obey orders.” 

As Genestas went out of the barn, he heard La Fosseuse 
say, “That officer, you know, is M. Benassis’ friend, and a 
friend of the Emperor’s.” 

Every soul in the barn rushed to the door to see the com- 
mandant again; they saw him in the moonlight, as he took 
the doctor’s arm. 

“It was a stupid thing to do,” said Genestas. “Quick! 
let us go into the house. Those Eagles, cannon, and cam- 
paigns! . . . I had quite forgotten where I was.” 

“Well, what do you think of our Goguelat?” asked Be- 
nassis. 

“So long as such stories are told in France, sir, she will 
always find the fourteen armies of the Republic within her, 
at need; and her cannon will be perfectly able to keep up a 
conversation with the rest of Europe. That is what I think.” 

A few moments later they reached Benassis’ dwelling, and 
soon were sitting on either side of the hearth in the salon; 
the dying fire in the grate still sent up a few sparks now 
and then. Each was absorbed in thought. Genestas was 
hesitating to ask one last question. In spite of the marks 
of confidence that he had received, he feared lest the doctor 
should regard his inquiry as indiscreet. He looked search- 
ingly at Benassis more than once; and an answering smile, 
full of a kindly cordiality, such as hghts up the faces of 
men of real strength of character, seemed to give him in 
advance the favorable reply for which he sought. So he 
spoke: 

“Your life, sir, is so different from the lives of ordinary 
men, that you will not be surprised to hear me ask you the 
reason of your retired existence. My curiosity may seem 
to you to be unmannerly, but you will admit that it is very 
natural. Listen a moment: I have had comrades with whom 
I have never been on intimate terms, even though i have 
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made many campaigns with them; but there have been others 
to whom I would say, ‘Go to the paymaster and draw our 
money,’ three days after we had got drunk together, a thing 
that will happen, for the quietest folk must have a frolic fit 
at times. Well, then, you are one of those people whom I 
take for a friend without waiting to ask leave, nay, without 
so much as knowing wherefore.” 

“Captain Bluteau - 

Whenever the doctor had called his guest by his assumed 
name, the latter had been unable for some time past to sup- 
press a slight grimace. Benassis, happening to look up just 
then, caught this expression of repugnance; he sought to 
discover the reason of it, and looked full into the soldier’s 
face, but the real enigma was well-nigh insoluble for him, so 
he set down these symptoms to physical suffering, and went 
on: 

“Captain, I am about to speak of myself. I have had to 
force myself to do so already several times since yesterday, 
while telling you about the improvements that I have man- 
aged to introduce here; but it was a question of the interests 
of the people and the commune, with which mine are neces- 
sarily bound up. But, now, if I tell you my story, I should 
have to speak wholly of myself, and mine has not been a very 
interesting life.” 

“Tf it were as uneventful as La Fosseuse’s life,” answered 
Genestas, “I should still be glad to know about it; I should 
like to know the untoward events that could bring a man of 
your calibre into this canton.” 

“Captain, for these twelve years I have lived in silence; 
and now, as I wait at the brink of the grave for the stroke 
that will cast me into it, I will candidly own to you that 
this silence is beginning to weigh heavily upon me. I have 
borne my sorrows alone for twelve years; I have had none 
of the comfort that friendship gives in such full measure 
to a heart in pain. My poor sick folk and my peasants cer- 
tainly set me an example of unmurmuring resignation; but 
they know that I at least understand them and their troubles, 
while there is not a soul here who knows of the tears that I 
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have shed, no one to give me the hand-clasp of a comrade, 
the noblest reward of all, a reward that falls to the lot of 
every other; even Gondrin has not missed that.” ; 

Genestas held out his hand, a sudden impulsive movement 
by which Benassis was deeply touched. 

“There is La Fosseuse,”’ he went on in a different voice; 
“she perhaps would have understood as the angels might; 
but then, too, she might possibly have loved me, and that 
would have been a misfortune. Listen, captain, my con- 
fession could only be made to an old soldier who looks as 
leniently as you do on the failings of others, or to some 
young man who has not lost the illusions of youth; for 
only a man who knows life well, or a lad to whom it is all 
unknown, could understand my story. The captains of past 
times who fell upon the field of battle used to make their 
last confession to the cross on the hilt of their sword; if there 
was no priest at hand, it was the sword that received and 
kept the last confidences between a human soul and God. 
And will you hear and understand me, for you are one of 
Napoleon’s finest sword-blades, as thoroughly tempered and 
as strong as steel? Some parts of my story can only be 
understood by a delicate tenderness, and through a sympathy 
with the beliefs that dwell in simple hearts; beliefs which 
would seem absurd to the sophisticated people who make use 
in their own lives of the prudential maxims of worldly wis- 
dom that only apply to the government of states. To you 
I shall speak openly and without reserve, as a man who does 
not seek to apologize for his life with the good and evil done 
in the course of it; as one who will hide nothing from you, 
because he lives so far from the world of to-day, careless 
of the judgments of man, and full of hope in God.” 

Benassis stopped, rose to his feet, and said, “Before I 
begin my story, I will order tea. Jacquotte has never missed 
asking me if I will take it for these twelve years past, and 
she will certainly interrupt us. Do you care about it, cap- 
tain ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Jn another moment Benassis returned. 


IV. 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR'S CONFESSION 


“T was born in a little town in Languedoc,” the doctor re- 
sumed. “My father had been settled there for many years, 
and there my early childhood was spent. When I was eight 
years old I was sent to the school of the Oratorians at Sor- 
réze, and only left it to finish my studies in Paris. My 
father had squandered his patrimony in the course of an 
exceedingly wild and extravagant youth. He had retrieved 
his position partly by a fortunate marriage, partly by the 
slow persistent thrift characteristic of provincial life; for 
in the provinces people pride themselves on accumulating 
rather than on spending, and all the ambition in a man’s 
nature is either extinguished or directed to money-getting, 
for want of any nobler end. So he had grown rich at last, 
and thought to transmit to his only son all the cut-and-dried 
experience which he himself had purchased at the price of 
his lost illusions; a noble last illusion of age which fondly 
seeks to bequeath its virtues and its wary prudence to heedless 
youth, intent only on the enjoyment of the enchanted life 
that lies before it. 

“This foresight on my father’s part led him to make plans 
for my education for which I had to suffer. He sedulously 
concealed my expectations of wealth from me, and during 
the fairest years of my youth compelled me, for my own good, 
to endure the burden of anxiety and hardship that presses 
upon a young man who has his own way to make in the 
world. His idea in so doing was to instill the virtues of 
poverty into me—patience, a thirst for learning, and a love 
of work for its own sake. He hoped to teach me to set a 
proper value on my inheritance, by letting me learn, in this 
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way, all that it costs to make a fortune; wherefore, as soon 
as I was old enough to understand his advice, he urged me 
to choose a profession and to work steadily at it. My tastes 
inclined me to the study of medicine. 

“So I left Sorréze, after ten years of the almost monastic 
discipline of the Oratorians; and, fresh from the quiet life 
of a remote provincial school, I was taken straight to the 
capital. My father went with me in order to introduce me 
to the notice of a friend of his; and (all unknown to me) 
my two elders took the most elaborate precautions against 
any ebullitions of youth on my part, innocent lad though I 
was. My allowance was rigidly computed on a scale based 
upon the absolute necessaries of life, and I was obliged to: 
produce my certificate of attendance at the Hcole de Méde- 
cine before I was allowed to draw my quarter’s income. The 
excuse for this sufficiently humiliating distrust was the neces- 
sity of my acquiring methodical and business-like habits. 
My father, however, was not sparing of money for all the 
necessary expenses of my education and for the amusements 
of Parisian life. 

“His old friend was delighted to have a young man to 
guide through the labyrinth into which I had entered. He 
was one of those men whose natures lead them to docket 
their thoughts, feelings, and opinions every whit as carefully 
as their papers. He would turn up last year’s memorandum 
book, and could tell in a moment what he had been doing a 
twelvemonth since in this very month, day, and hour of the 
present year. Life, for him, was a business enterprise, and 
he kept the books after the most approved business methods. 
There was real worth in him though he might be punctilious, 
shrewd, and suspicious, and though he never lacked specious. 
excuses for the precautionary measures that he took with re- 
gard to me. He used to buy all my books; he paid for my 
lessons; and once, when the fancy took me to learn to ride, 
the good soul himself found me out a riding-school, went 
thither with me, and anticipated my wishes by putting a 
horse at my disposal whenever I had a holiday. In spite of 
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all this cautious strategy, which I managed to defeat as soon 
as I had any temptation to do so, the kind old man was a 
second father to me. 

“My friend,’ he said, as soon as he surmised that I should 
break away altogether from my leading strings, unless he 
relaxed them, ‘young folk are apt to commit follies which 
draw down the wrath of their elders upon their heads, and 
you may happen to want money at some time or other; if 
so, come to me. Your father helped me nobly once upon a 
time, and I shall always have a few crowns to spare for you; 
but never tell me any lies, and do not be ashamed to own 
to your faults. I myself was young once; we shall always get 
on well together, like two good comrades.’ 

“My father found lodgings for me with some quiet, 
middle-class people in the Latin Quarter, and my room was 
furnished nicely enough; but this first taste of independence, 
my father’s kindness, and the self-denial which he seemed 
to be exercising for me, brought me but little happiness. 
Perhaps the value of liberty cannot be known until it has 
been experienced; and the memories of the freedom of my 
childhood had been almost effaced by the irksome and dreary 
life at school, from which my spirits had scarcely recovered. 
In addition to this, my father had urged new tasks upon 
me, so that altogether Paris was an enigma. You must 
acquire some knowledge of its pleasures before you can amuse 
yourself in Paris. 

“My real position, therefore, was quite unchanged, save 
that my new lycée was a much larger building, and was 
called the Ecole de Médecine. Nevertheless, I studied away 
bravely at first; I attended lectures diligently; I worked 
desperately hard and without relaxation, so strongly was my 
imagination affected by the abundant treasures of knowledge 
to be gained in the capital. But very soon I heedlessly made 
acquaintances; danger lurks hidden beneath the rash con- 
fiding friendships that have so strong a charm for youth, 
and gradually I was drawn into the dissipated life of the 
capital. I became an enthusiastic lover of the theatre; and 
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with my craze for actors and the play, the work of my de- 
moralization began. The stage, in a great metropolis, exerts 
a very deadly influence over the young; they never quit the 
theatre save in a state “of emotional excitement almost 
always beyond their power to control; society and the law 
seem to me to be accessories to the irregularities brought 
about in this way. Our legislation has shut its eyes, so to 
speak, to the passions that torment a young man between 
twenty and five-and-twenty years of age. In Paris he is as- 
sailed by temptations of every kind. Religion may preach 
and Law may demand that he should walk uprightly, but all 
his surroundings and the tone of. those about him are so 
many incitements to evil. Do not the best of men and the 
most devout women there look upon continence as ridiculous ? 
The great city, in fact, seems to have set herself to give en- 
couragement to vice and to this alone; for a young man finds 
that the entrance to every honorable career in which he might 
look for success is barred by hindrances even more numerous 
than the snares that are continually set for him, so that 
through his weaknesses he may be robbed of his money. 

“For a long while I went every evening to some theatre, 
and little by little I fell into idle ways. I grew more and 
more slack over my work; even my most pressing tasks were 
apt to be put off till the morrow, and before very long there 
was an end of my search after knowledge for its own sake; 
I did nothing more than the work which was absolutely re- 
quired to enable me to get through the examinations that 
must be passed before I could become a doctor. I attended 
the public lectures, but I no longer paid any attention to 
the professors, who, in my opinion, were a set of dotards. 
I had already broken my idols—I became a Parisian. 

“To be brief, I led the aimless drifting life of a young 
provincial thrown into the heart of a great city; still re- 
taining some good and true feeling, still clinging more or 
less to the observance of certain rules of conduct, still fight- 
ing in vain against the debasing influence of evil examples, 
though I offered but a feeble, half-hearted resistance, for 
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the enemy had accomplices within me. Yes, sir, my face 
is not misleading; past storms have plainly left their traces 
there. Yet, since I had drunk so deeply of the pure fountain 
of religion in my early youth, I was haunted in the depths 
of my soul, through all my wanderings, by an ideal of moral 
perfection which could not fail one day to bring me back to 
God by the paths of weariness and remorse. Is not he who 
feels the pleasures of earth most keenly, sure to be attracted, 
soon or late, by the fruits of heaven? 

“At first I went through the experience, more or less vivid, 
that always comes with youth—the countless moments of 
exultation, the unnumbered transports of despair. Some- 
times I took my vehement energy of feeling for a resolute 
will, and over-estimated my powers; sometimes, at the mere 
sight of some trifling obstacle with which I was about to 
come into collision, I was far more cast down than I ought 
to have been. Then I would devise vast plans, would dream 
of glory, and betake myself to work; but a pleasure party 
would divert me from the noble projects based on so infirm 
a purpose. Vague recollections of these great abortive 
schemes of mine left a deceptive glow in my soul and fos- 
tered my belief in myself, without giving me the energy to 
produce. In my indolent self-sufficiency I was in a very 
fair way to become a fool, for what is a fool but a man who 
fails to justify the excellent opinion which he has formed 
of himself? My energy was directed towards no definite 
aims; I wished for the flowers of life without the toil of cul- 
tivating them. I had no idea of the obstacles, so I imagined 
that everything was easy; luck, I thought, accounted for suc- 
cess in science and in business, and genius was charlatanism. 
I took it for granted that I should be a great man, because 
there was the power of becoming one within me; so I dis- 
counted all my future glory, without giving a thought to the 
patience required for the conception of a great work, nor 
of the execution, in the course of which all the difficulties 
of the task appear. 

“The sources of my amusements were soon exhausted. The 
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charm of the theatre does not last for very long; and, for 
a poor student, Paris shortly became an empty wilderness. 
They were dull and uninteresting people that I met with 
in the circle of the family with whom I lived; but these, 
and an old man who had now lost touch with the world, were 
all the society that I had. 

“So, like every young man who takes a dislike to the 
career marked out for him, I rambled about the streets for 
whole days together; I strolled along the quays, through the 
museums and public gardens, making no attempt to arrive 
at a clear understanding of my position, and without a single 
definite idea in my head. The burden of unemployed energies 
is more felt at that age than at any other; there is 
such an abundance of vitality running to waste, so much 
activity without result. I had no idea of the power that a 
resolute will puts into the hands of a man in his youth; 
for when he has ideas and puts his whole heart and soul into 
the work of carrying them out, his strength is yet further 
increased by the undaunted courage of youthful convictions. 

“Childhood in its simplicity knows nothing of the perils 
of life; youth sees both its vastness and its difficulties, and 
at the prospect the courage of youth sometimes flags. We 
are still serving our apprenticeship to life; we are new to the 
business, a kind of faint-heartedness overpowers us, and leaves 
us in an almost dazed condition of mind. We feel that we are 
helpless aliens in a strange country. At all ages we shrink 
back involuntarily from the unknown. And a young man is 
very much like the soldier who will walk up to the cannon’s 
mouth, and is put to flight by a ghost. He hesitates among 
the maxims of the world. The rules of attack and of self- 
defence are alike unknown to him; he can neither give nor 
take; he is attracted by women, and stands in awe of them; 
his very good qualities tell against him, he is all generosity 
and modesty, and completely innocent of mercenary designs. 
Pleasure and not interest is his object when he tells a lie; 
and among many dubious courses, the conscience, with which 
as yet he has not juggled, points out to him the right way, 
which he is slow to take. 
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“There are men whose lives are destined to be shaped by 
the impulses of their hearts, rather than by any reason- 
ing process that takes place in their heads, and such natures 
as these will remain for a long while in the position that I 
have described. This was my own case. I became the play- 
thing of two contending impulses; the desires of youth were 
always held in check by a faint-hearted sentimentality. Life 
in Paris is a cruel ordeal for impressionable natures, the 
great inequalities of fortune or of position inflame their 
souls and stir up bitter feelings. In that world of magnifi- 
cence and pettiness envy is more apt to be a dagger than a 
spur. You are bound either to fall a victim or to become a 
partisan in this incessant strife of ambitions, desires, and 
hatreds, in the midst of which you are placed; and by slow 
degrees the picture of vice triumphant and virtue made 
ridiculous produces its effect on a young man, and he wavers; 
life in Paris soon rubs the bloom from conscience, the infernal 
work of demoralization has begun, and is soon accom- 
plished. The first of pleasures, that which at the outset com- 
prehends all the others, is set about with such perils that it 
is impossible not to reflect upon the least actions which it 
provokes, impossible not to calculate all its consequences. 
These calculations lead to selfishness. If some poor student, 
carried away by an impassioned enthusiasm, is fain to rise 
above selfish considerations, the suspicious attitude of those 
about him makes him pause and doubt; it is so hard not to 
share their mistrust, so difficult not to be on his guard 
against his own generous thoughts. His heart is seared and 
contracted by this struggle, the current of life sets toward 
the brain, and the callousness of the Parisian is the result— 
the condition of things in which schemes for power and 
wealth are concealed by the most charming frivolity, and 
lurk beneath the sentimental transports that take the place of 
enthusiasm. The simplest-natured woman in Paris always 
keeps a clear head even in the intoxication of happiness. 

“This atmosphere was bound to affect my opinions and 
my conduct. The errors that have poisoned my life would 
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have lain lightly on many a conscience, but we in the South 
have a religious faith that leads us to believe in a future life, 
and in the truths set forth by the Catholic Church. These 
beliefs give depth and gravity to every feeling, and to re- 
morse a terrible and lasting power.. 

“The army were the masters of society at the time when 
I was studying medicine. In order to shine in women’s 
eyes, one had to be a colonel at the very least. A poor student 
counted for absolutely nothing. Goaded by the strength of 
my desires, and finding no outlet for them; hampered at 
every step and in every wish by the want of money; look- 
ing on study and fame as too slow a means of arriving at 
the pleasures that tempted me; drawn one way by my inward 
scruples, and another by evil examples; meeting with every 
facility for low dissipation, and finding nothing but hin- 
drances barring the way to good society, I passed my days 
in wretchedness, overwhelmed by a surging tumult of de- 
sires, and by indolence of the most deadly kind, utterly cast 
down at times, only to be as suddenly elated. 

“The catastrophe which at length put an end to this crisis 
was commonplace enough. The thought of troubling the 
peace of a household has always been repugnant to me; and 
not only so, I could not dissemble my feelings, the instinct 
of sincerity was too strong in me; I should have found it a 
physical impossibility to lead a life of glaring falsity. There 
is for me but little attraction in pleasures that must be 
snatched. I wish for full consciousness of my happiness. I 
led a life of solitude, for which there seemed to be no remedy ; 
for I shrank from openly vicious courses, and the many ef- 
forts that I made to enter society were all in vain. There 
I might have met with some woman who would have under- 
taken the task of teaching me the perils of every path, who 
would have formed my manners, counseled me without 
wounding my vanity, and introduced me everywhere where I 
was likely to make friends who would be useful to me in 
my future career. In my despair, an intrigue of the most 
dangerous kind would perhaps have had its attractions for 
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me; but even peril was out of my reach. My inexperience 
sent me back again to my solitude, where I dwelt face to 
face with my thwarted desires. 

“At last I formed a connection, at first a secret one, with 
a girl, whom I persuaded, half against her will, to share 
my life. Her people were worthy folk, who had but small 
means. It was not very long before she left her simple sheltered 
life, and fearlessly intrusted me with a future that virtue 
would have made happy and fair; thinking, no doubt, that 
my narrow income was the surest guarantee of my faithful- 
ness to her. From that moment the tempest that had raged 
within me ceased, and happiness lulled my wild desires and 
ambitions to sleep. Such happiness is only possible for a 
young man who is ignorant of the world, who knows nothing 
as yet of its accepted codes nor of the strength of prejudice ; 
but while it lasts, his happiness is as all-absorbing as a child’s. 
Is not first love like a return of childhood across the inter- 
vening years of anxiety and toil? 

“There are men who learn life at a glance, who see it 
for what it is at once, who learn experience from the mis- 
takes of others, who apply the current maxims of worldly 
wisdom to their own case with signal success, and make un- 
erring forecasts at all times. Wise in their generation are 
such cool heads as these! But there is also a luckless race 
endowed with the impressionable, keenly-sensitive tempera- 
ment of the poet; these are the natures that fall into error, 
and to this latter class I belonged. ‘There was no great’ 
depth in the feeling that first drew me towards this poor 
girl; I followed my instinct rather than my heart when I 
sacrificed her to myself, and I found no lack of excellent 
reasons wherewith to persuade myself that there was no harm 
whatever in what I had done. And as for her—she was 
devotion itself, a noble soul with a clear, keen intelligence 
and a heart of gold. She never counseled me other than 
wisely. Her love put fresh heart into me from the first; she 
foretold a splendid future of success and fortune for me, and 
gently constrained me to take up my studies again by her 
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belief in me. In these days there is scarcely a branch of 
science that has no bearing upon medicine; it is a difficult 
task to achieve distinction, but the reward is great, for in 
Paris fame always meazis fortune. The unselfish girl de- 
voted herself to me, shared in every interest, even the 
slightest, of my life, and managed so carefully and wisely 
that we lived in comfort on my narrow income. I had 
more money to spare, now that there were two of us, than 
I had ever had while I lived by myself. Those were my 
happiest days. I worked with enthusiasm, I had a definite 
aim before me, I had found the encouragement I needed. 
Everything I did or thought I carried to her, who had not 
only found the way to gain my love, but above and beyond 
this had filled me with sincere respect for her by the modest 
discretion which she displayed in a position where discretion 
and modesty seemed well-nigh impossible. But one day was 
like another, sir; and it is only after our hearts have passed 
through all the storms appointed for us that we know the 
value of a monotonous happiness, and learn that life holds 
nothing more sweet for us than this; a calm happiness in 
which the fatigue of existence is felt no longer, and the in- 
most thoughts of either find response in the other’s soul. 

“My former dreams assailed me again. They were my 
own vehement longings for the pleasures of wealth that 
awoke, though it was in love’s name that I now asked for 
them. In the evenings | grew abstracted and moody, rapt 
in imaginings of the pleasures I could enjoy if I were rich, 
and thoughtlessly gave expression to my desires in answer 
to a tender questioning voice. I must have drawn a painful 
sigh from her who had devoted herself to my happiness; for 
she, sweet soul, felt nothing more cruelly than the thought 
that I wished for something that she could not give me im- 
mediately. Oh! sir, a woman’s devotion is sublime!” 

There was a sharp distress in the doctor’s exclamation 
which seemed prompted by some recollection of his own; 
he paused for a brief while, and Genestas respected his mus- 
ings. 
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“Well, sir,” Benassis resumed, “something happened which 
should have concluded the marriage thus begun; but instead 
of that it put an end to it, and was the cause of all my mis- 
fortunes. My father died and left me a large fortune. The 
* mecessary business arrangements demanded my presence in 
Languedoe for several months, and I went thither alone. At 
last I had regained my freedom! Even the mildest yoke is 
galling to youth; we do not see its necessity any more than 
we see the need to work, until we have had some experience 
of life. I came and went without giving an account of my 
actions to any one; there was no need to do so now unless I 
wished, and I relished liberty with all the keen capacity for 
enjoyment that we have in Languedoc. I did not absolutely 
forget the ties that bound me; but I was so absorbed in other 
matters of interest, that my mind was distracted from them, 
and little by little the recollection of them faded away. Let- 
ters full of heartfelt tenderness reached me; but at two-and- 
twenty a young man imagines that all women are alike ten- 
der; he does not know love from a passing infatuation; all 
things are confused in the sensations of pleasure which seem 
at first to comprise everything. It was only later, when I 
came to a clearer knowledge of men and of things as they 
are, that I could estimate those noble letters at their just 
worth. No trace of selfishness was mingled with the feel- 
ing expressed in them; there was nothing but gladness on 
my account for my change of fortune, and regret on her own; 
it never occurred to her that I could change towards her, 
for she felt that she herself was incapable of change. But 
even then I had given myself up to ambitious dreams; I 
thought of drinking deeply of all the delights that wealth 
could give, of becoming a person of consequence, of making 
a brilliant marriage. So I read the letters, and contented 
myself with saying, ‘She is very fond of me,’ with the in- 
difference of a coxcomb. Even then I was perplexed as to 
how to extricate myself from this entanglement; I was 
ashamed of it, and this fact as well as my perplexity led 
me to be cruel. We begin by wounding the victim, and then 
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we kill it, that the sight of our cruelty may no longer put 
us to the blush. Late reflections upon those days of error 
have unveiled for me many a dark depth in the human heart. 
Yes, believe me, those who best have fathomed the good and 
evil in human nature have honestly examined themselves in ~ 
the first instance. Conscience is the starting-point of our 
investigations; we proceed from ourselves to others, never 
from others to ourselves. 

“When I returned to Paris I took up my abode in a 
large house which, in pursuance with my orders, had been 
taken for me, and the one person interested in my return 
and change of address was not informed of it. I wished to 
cut a figure among young men of fashion. I waited a few 
days to taste the first delights of wealth; and when, 
flushed with the excitement of my new position, I felt that 
I could trust myself to do so, I went to see the poor girl 
whom I meant to cast off. With a woman’s quickness she 
saw what was passing in my mind, and hid her tears from 
me. She could not but have despised me; but it was her 
nature to be gentle and kindly, and she never showed her 
scorn. Her forbearance was a cruel punishment. An unre- 
sisting victim is not a pleasant thing; whether the murder is 
done decorously in the drawing-room, or brutally on the 
highway, there should be a struggle to give some plausible 
excuse for taking a life. JI renewed my visits very affec- 
tionately at first, making efforts to be gracious, if not tender ; 
by slow degrees I became politely civil; and one day, by a 
sort of tacit agreement between us, she allowed me to treat 
her as a stranger, and I thought that I had done all that 
could be expected of me. Nevertheless I abandoned myself 
to my new hfe with almost frenzied eagerness, and sought to 
drown in gaiety any vague lingering remorse that I felt. A 
man who has lost his self-respect cannot endure his own so- 
ciety, so I led the dissipated life that wealthy young men 
lead in Paris. Owing to a good education and an excellent 
memory, I seemed cleverer than I really was, forthwith I 
looked down upon other people; and those who, for their own 
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purposes, wished to prove to me that I was possessed of 
extraordinary abilities, found me quite convinced on that 
head. Praise is the most insidious of all methods of treachery 
known to the world; and this is nowhere better understood 
than in Paris, where intriguing schemers know how to stifle 
every kind of talent at its birth by heaping laurels on its 
cradle. So I did nothing worthy of my reputation; I reaped 
no advantages from the golden opinions entertained of me, 
and made no acquaintances likely to be useful in my future 
career. I wasted my energies in numberless frivolous pur- 
suits, and in the short-lived love intrigues that are the dis- 
grace of salons in Paris, where every one seeks for love, grows 
blasé in the pursuit, falls into the libertinism sanctioned by 
polite society, and ends by feeling as much astonished at real 
passion as the world is over a heroic action. I did as others 
did. Often I dealt to generous and candid souls the deadly 
wound from which I myself was slowly perishing. Yet 
though deceptive appearances might lead others to misjudge 
me, I could never overcome my scrupulous delicacy. Many 
times I have been duped, and should have blushed for myself 
had it been otherwise; I secretly prided myself on acting in 
good faith, although this lowered me in the eyes of others. 
As a matter of fact, the world has a considerable respect for 
cleverness, whatever form it takes, and success justifies every- 
thing. So the world was pleased to attribute to me all 
the good qualities and evil propensities, all the victories and 
defeats which had never been mine; credited me with con- 
quests of which I knew nothing, and sat in judgment upon 
actions of which I had never been guilty. I scorned to con- 
tradict the slanders, and self-love led me to regard the more 
flattering rumors with a certain complacence. Outwardly 
my existence was pleasant enough, but in reality I was miser- 
able. If it had not been for the tempest of misfortunes 
that very soon burst over my head, all good impulses must 
have perished, and evil would have triumphed in the 
struggle that went on within me; enervating self-indulgence 
would have destroyed the body, as the detestable habits of 
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egotism exhausted the springs of the soul. But I was ruined 
financially. This was how it came about. 

“No matter how large his fortune may be, a man is sure 
to find some one else in Paris possessed of yet greater 
wealth, whom he must needs aim at surpassing. In this 
unequal conquest I was vanquished at the end of four years; 
and, like many another harebrained youngster, I was obliged 
to sell part of my property and to mortgage the remainder 
to satisfy my creditors. Then a terrible blow suddenly struck 
me down. 

“Two years had passed since I had last seen the woman 
whom I had deserted. The turn that my affairs were taking 
would no doubt have brought me back to her once more; 
but one evening, in the midst of a gay circle of acquaintances, 
I received a note written in a trembling hand. It only con- 
tained these few words: 

““T have only a very little while to live, and I should like 
to see you, my friend, so that I may know what will become 
of my child—whether henceforward he will be yours; and 
also to soften the regret that some day you might perhaps 
feel for my death.’ 

“The letter made me shudder. It was a revelation of 
secret anguish in the past, while it contained a whole un- 
known future. I set out on foot, I would not wait for my 
carriage, I went across Paris, goaded by remorse, and gnawed 
by a dreadful fear that was confirmed by the first sight of 
my victim. In the extreme neatness and cleanliness beneath 
which she had striven to hide her poverty I read all the 
terrible sufferings of her life; she was nobly reticent about 
them in her effort to spare my feelings, and only alluded to 
them after I had solemnly promised to adopt our child. She 
died, sir, in spite of all the care lavished upon her, and all 
that science could suggest was done for her in vain. The 
care and devotion that had come too late only served to ren- 
der her last moments less bitter. 

“To support her little one she had worked incessantly with 
her needle. Love for her child had given her strength to 
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endure her life of hardship; but it had not enabled her to 
bear my desertion, the keenest of all her griefs. Many times 
she had thought of trying to see me, but her woman’s pride 
had always prevented this. While I squandered floods of 
gold upon my caprices, no memory of the past had ever 
bidden a single drop to fall in her home to help mother and 
child to live; but she had been content to weep, and had not 
cursed me; she had looked upon her evil fortune as the 
natural punishment of her error. With the aid of a good 
priest of Saint Sulpice, whose kindly voice had restored peace 
to her soul, she had sought for hope in the shadow of the 
altar, whither she had gone to dry her tears. The bitter 
flood that I had poured into her heart gradually abated; and 
one day, when she heard her child say ‘Father,’ a word that 
she had not taught him, she forgave my crime. But sorrow 
and weeping and days and nights of ceaseless toil injured 
her health. Religion had brought its consolations and the 
courage to bear the ills of life, but all too late. She fell ill of 
a heart complaint brought on by grief and by the strain of 
expectation, for she always thought that I should return, 
and her hopes always sprang up afresh after every disap- 
pointment. Her health grew worse; and at last, as she was 
lying on her deathbed, she wrote those few lines, containing 
no word of reproach, prompted by religion, and by a belief 
in the goodness in my nature. She knew, she said, that I 
was blinded rather than bent on doing wrong. She even 
accused herself of carrying her womanly pride too far. ‘If 
I had only written sooner,’ she said, ‘perhaps there might 
have been time for a marriage which would have legitimated 
our child.’ 

“Tt was only on her child’s account that she wished for 
the solemnization of the ties that bound us, nor would she 
have sought for this if she had not felt that death was at 
hand to unloose them. But it was too late; even then she 
had only a few hours to live. By her bedside, where I learned 
to know the worth of a devoted heart, my nature underwent 
a final change. I was still at an age when tears are shed. 
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During those last days, while the precious life yet lingered, 
my tears, my words, and everything I did bore witness to 
my heartstricken repentance. The meanness and pettiness 
of the society in which I had moved, the emptiness and 
selfishness of women of fashion, had taught me to wish for 
and to seek an elect soul, and now I had found it—too late. 
I was weary of lying words and of masked faces; counterfeit 
passion had set me dreaming; I had called on love; and now 
I beheld love lying before me, slain by my own hands, and 
had no power to keep it beside me, no power to keep what 
was so wholly mine. 

“The experience of four years had taught me to know my 
own real character. My temperament, the nature of my 
imagination, my religious principles, which had not been 
eradicated, but had rather lain dormant; my turn of mind, 
my heart that only now began to make itself felt—everything 
within me led me to resolve to fill my life with the pleasures 
of affection, to replace a lawless love by family happiness 
the truest happiness on earth. Visions of close and dear com- 
panionship appealed to me but the more strongly for my 
wanderings in the wilderness, my grasping at pleasures unen- 
nobled by thought or feeling. So though the revolution 
within me was rapidly effected, it was permanent. With my 
southern temperament, warped by the life I led in Paris, I 
should certainly have come to look without pity on an unhappy 
girl betrayed by her lover; I should have laughed at the 
story if it had been told me by some wag in merry com- 
pany (for with us in France a clever bon mot dispels all feel- 
ing of horror at a crime), but all sophistries were silenced 
in the presence of this angelic creature, against whom I could 
bring no least word of reproach. There stood her coffin, and 
iny child, who did not know that I had murdered his mother, 
and smiled at me. 

“She died. She died happy when she saw that I loved her, 
and that this new love was due neither to pity nor to the 
ties that bound us together. Never shall I forget her last 
hours. Love had been won back, her mind was at rest about 
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her child, and happiness triumphed over suffering. The com- 
fort and luxury about her, the merriment of her child, who 
looked prettier still in the dainty garb that had replaced his 
baby-clothes, were pledges of a happy future for the little 
one, in whom she saw her own life renewed. 

“The curate of Saint Sulpice witnessed my terrible dis- 
tress. His words well-nigh made me despair. He did not 
attempt to offer conventional consolation, and put the 
gravity of my responsibilities unsparingly before me, but I 
had no need of a spur. The conscience within me spoke loudly 
enough already. A woman had placed a generous confidence 
in me. I had lied to her from the first; I had told her that 
I loved her, and then I had cast her off; I had brought all 
this sorrow upon an unhappy girl who had braved the 
opinion of the world for me, and who therefore should have 
been sacred in my eyes. She had died forgiving me. Her 
implicit trust in the word of a man who had once before 
broken his promise to her effaced the memory of all her pain 
and grief, and she slept in peace. Agatha, who had given 
me her girlish faith, had found in her heart another faith to 
give me—the faith of a mother. Oh! sir, the child, her 
child! God alone can know all that he was to me! The dear 
little one was like his mother; he had her winning grace in 
his little ways, his talk and ideas; but for me, my child was 
not only a child, but something more; was he‘not the token of 
my forgiveness, my honor? 

“He should have more than a father’s affection. He should 
be loved as his mother would have loved him. My remorse 
might change to happiness if I could only make him feel 
that his mother’s arms were still about him. I clung to him 
with all the force of human love and the hope of heaven, with 
all the tenderness in my heart that God has given to mothers. 
The sound of the child’s voice made me tremble. I used 
to watch him while he slept with a sense of gladness that 
was always new, albeit a tear sometimes fell on his forehead; 
I taught him to come to say his prayer upon my bed as soon 
as he awoke. How sweet and touching were the simple 
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words of the Pater noster in the innocent childish mouth! 
Ah! and at times how terrible! ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven, he began one morning; then he paused—‘Why is it 
not our mother? he asked, and my heart sank at his words. 

“From the very first I had sown the seeds of future mis- 
fortune in the life of the son whom I idolized. Although the 
law has almost countenanced errors of youth by conceding 
to tardy regret a legal status to natural children, the in- 
surmountable prejudices of society bring a strong force to 
the support of the reluctance of the law. All serious reflec- 
tion on my part as to the foundations and mechanism of 
society, on the duties of man, and vital questions of morality 
date from this period of my life. Genius comprehends at 
first sight the connection between a man’s principles and the 
fate of the society of which he forms a part; devout souls are 
inspired by religion with the sentiments necessary for their 
happiness; but vehement and impulsive natures can only be 
schooled by repentance. With repentance came new light 
for me; and I, who only lived for my child, came through that 
child to think over great social questions. 

“T determined from the first that he should have all pos- 
sible means of success within himself, and that he should be 
thoroughly prepared to take the high position for which I 
destined him. He learned English, German, Italian, and 
Spanish in succession; and, that he might speak these lan- 
guages correctly, tutors belonging to each of these various 
nationalities were successively placed about him from his 
earliest childhood. His aptitude delighted me. I took ad- 
vantage of it to give him lessons in the guise of play. I 
wished to keep his mind free from fallacies, and strove be- 
fore all things to accustom him from childhood to exert his 
intellectual powers, to make a rapid and accurate general 
survey of a matter, and then, by a careful study of every least 
particular, to master his subject in detail. Lastly, I taught 
him to submit to discipline without murmuring. I never 
allowed an impure or improper word to be spoken in his 
hearing. I was careful that all his surroundings, and the 
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men with whom he came in contact, should conduce to one 
end—to ennoble his nature, to set lofty ideals before him, 
to give him a love of truth and a horror of lies, to make 
him simple and natural in manner, as in word and deed. 
His natural aptitude had made his other studies easy to 
him, and his imagination made him quick to grasp these 
lessons that lay outside the province of the schoolroom. 
What a fair flower to tend! How great are the joys that 
mothers know! In those days I began to understand how 
his own mother had been able to live and to bear her sorrow. 
This, sir, was the great event of my life; and now I am com- 
ing to the tragedy which drove me hither. 

“It is the most ordinary commonplace story imaginable; 
but to me it meant the most terrible pain. For some years 
I had thought of nothing but my child, and how to make 
a man of him; then, when my son was growing up and 
about to leave me, I grew afraid of my loneliness. Love was 
a necessity of my existence; this need for affection had never 
been satisfied, and only grew stronger with years. I was 
in every way capable of a real attachment; I had been tried 
and proved. I knew all that a steadfast love means, the 
love that delights to find a pleasure in self-sacrifice ; in every- 
thing I did my first thought would always be for the woman 
I loved. In imagination I was fain to dwell on the serene 
heights far above doubt and uncertainty, where love so fills 
two beings that happiness flows quietly and evenly into their 
life, their looks, and words. Such love is to a life what reli- 
gion is to the soul; a vital force, a power that enlightens and 
upholds. I understood the love of husband and wife in no- 
wise as most people do; for me its full beauty and mag- 
nificence began precisely at the point where love perishes in 
many a household. I deeply felt the moral grandeur of a life 
so closely shared by two souls that the trivialities of every- 
day existence should be powerless against such lasting love 
as theirs. But where will the hearts be found whose beats 
are so nearly isochronous (let the scientific term pass) that 
they may attain to this beatific union? If they exist, nature 
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and chance have set them far apart, so that they cannot come 
together; they find each other too late, or death comes too 
soon to separate them. There must be some good reasons 
for these dispensations of fate, but I have never sought to 
discover them. I cannot make a study of my wound, be- 
cause I suffer too much from it. Perhaps perfect happiness 
is a monster which our species should not perpetuate. There 
were other causes for my fervent desire for such a marriage 
as this. JI had no friends, the world for me was a desert. 
There is something in me that repels friendship. More 
than one person has sought me out, but, in spite of efforts on 
my part, it came to nothing. With many men I have been 
careful to show no sign of something that is called ‘su- 
periority ;’ I have adapted my mind to theirs; I have placed 
myself at their point of view, joined in their laughter, and 
overlooked their defects; any fame I might have gained, I 
would have bartered for a little kindly affection. They parted 
from me without regret. If you seek for real feeling in Paris, 
snares await you everywhere, and the end is sorrow. Wher- 
ever I set my foot, the ground round about me seemed to 
burn. My readiness to acquiesce was considered weakness ; 
though if I unsheathed my talons, like a man conscious that 
he may some day wield the thunderbolts of power, I was 
thought ill-natured; to others, the delightful laughter that 
ceases with youth, and in which in later years we are almost 
ashamed to indulge, seemed absurd, and they amused them- 
selves at my expense. People may be bored nowadays, but _ 
none the less they expect you to treat every trivial topic with 
befitting seriousness. 

“A hateful era! You must bow down before mediocrity, 
frigidly polite mediocrity which you despise—and obey. On 
more mature reflection, I have discovered the reasons of 
these glaring inconsistencies. Mediocrity is never out of 
fashion, it is the daily wear of society; genius and ec- 
centricity are ornaments that are locked away and only 
brought out on certain days. Everything that ventures forth 
beyond the protection of the grateful shadow of mediocrity 
has something startling about it. 
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“So, in the midst of Paris, I led a solitary life. I had 
given up everything to society, but it had given me nothing 
in return; and my child was not enough to satisfy my heart, 
because I was not a woman. My life seemed to be growing 
cold within me; I was bending under a load of secret misery 
when I met the woman who was to make me know the might 
of love, the reverence of an acknowledged love, love with its 
teeming hopes of happiness—in one word—love. 

“T had renewed my acquaintance with that old friend of 
my father’s who had once taken charge of my affairs. It 
was in his house that I first met her whom I must love as 
long as life shall last. The longer we live, sir, the more 
clearly we see the enormous influence of ideas upon the events 
of life. Prejudices, worthy of all respect, and bred by noble 
religious ideas, occasioned my misfortunes. This young girl 
belonged to an exceeding devout family, whose views of 
Catholicism were due to the spirit of a sect improperly 
styled Jansenists, which, in former times, caused troubles 
in France. You know why?” 

“No,” said Genestas. 

“Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, once wrote a book which was 
believed to contain propositions at variance with the doc- 
trines of the Holy See. When examined at a later date, there 
appeared to be nothing heretical in the wording of the text, 
some authors even went so far as to deny that the heretical 
propositions had any real existence. However it was, these 
insignificant disputes gave rise to two parties in the Gallican 
Church—the Jansenists and the Jesuits. Great men were 
found in either camp, and a struggle began between two 
powerful bodies. The Jansenists affected an excessive purity 
of morals and of doctrine, and accused the Jesuits of preacn- 
ing a relaxed morality. The Jansenists, in fact, were 
Catholic Puritans, if two contradictory terms can be com- 
bined. During the Revolution, the Concordat occasioned an 
unimportant schism, a little segregation of ultra-catholics 
who refused to recognize the Bishops appointed by the au- 
thorities with the consent of the Pope. This little body of 
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the faithful was called the Little Church; and those within 
its fold, like the Jansenists, led the strictly ordered lives that 
appear to be a first necessity of existence in all proscribed 
and persecuted sects. Mariy Jansenist families had joined the 
Little Church. The family to which this young girl belonged 
had embraced the equally rigid doctrines of both these 
Puritanisms, tenets which impart a stern dignity to the 
character and mien of those who hold them. It is the nature 
of positive doctrine to exaggerate the importance of the most 
ordinary actions of life by connecting them with ideas of a 
future existence. This is the source of a splendid and deli- 
cate purity of heart, a respect for others and for self, of an 
indescribably keen sense of right and wrong, a wide charity, 
together with a justice so stern that it might well be called 
inexorable, and lastly, a perfect hatred of lies and of all the 
vices comprised by falsehood. 

“T can recall no more delightful moments than those of 
our first meeting at my old friend’s house. I beheld for the 
first time this shy young girl with her sincere nature, her 
habits of ready obedience. All the virtues peculiar to the 
sect to which she belonged shone in her, but she seemed to 
be unconscious of her merit. There was a grace, which no 
austerity could diminish, about every movement of her lis- 
some, slender form; her quiet brow, the delicate grave out- 
lines of her face, and her clearly cut features indicated noble 
birth; her expression was gentle and proud; her thick hair 
had been simply braided, the coronet of plaits about her head 
served, all unknown to her, as an adornment. Captain, she 
was for me the ideal type that is always made real for us in 
the woman with whom we fall in love; for when we love, 
is it not because we recognize beauty that we have dreamed 
of, the beauty that has existed in idea for us is realized ? 
When I spoke to her, she answered simply, without shyness 
or eagerness; she did not know what a pleasure it was to me 
to see her, to hear the musical sounds of her voice. All these 
angels are revealed to our hearts by the same signs; by the 
sweetness of their tongues, the tenderness in their eyes, by 
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their fair, pale faces, and their gracious ways. All these 
things are so blended and mingled that we feel the charm of 
their presence, yet cannot tell in what that charm consists, 
and every movement is an expression of a divine soul within. 
I loved passionately. This newly awakened love satisfied all 
my restless longings, all my ambitious dreams. She was 
beautiful, wealthy, and nobly born; she had been carefully 
brought up; she had all the qualifications which the world 
positively demands of a woman placed in the high position 
which I desired to reach; she had been well educated, she ex- 
pressed herself with a sprightly facility at once rare and 
common in France; where the most prettily worded phrases 
of many women are emptiness itself, while her bright talk was 
full of sense. Above all, she had a deep consciousness of her 
own dignity which made others respect her; I know of no 
more excellent thing in a wife. I must stop, captain; no 
one can describe the woman he loves save very imperfectly, 
preéxistent mysteries which defy analysis le between 
them. 

“T very soon took my old friend into my confidence. He 
introduced me to her family, and gave me the countenance 
of his honorable character. I was received at first with the 
frigid politeness characteristic of those exclusive people who 
never forsake those whom they have once admitted to their 
friendship. As time went on they welcomed me almost as 
one of the family; this mark of their esteem was won by my 
behavior in the matter. In spite of my passionate love, I 
did nothing that could lower me in my own eyes; I did not 
cringe, I paid no court to those upon whom my fate de- 
pended, before all things I showed myself a man, and not 
other than I really was. When I was well known to them, 
my old friend, who was as desirous as I myself that my life 
of melancholy loneliness should come to an end, spoke of 
my hopes and met with a favorable reception; but with the 
diplomatic shrewdness which is almost a second nature with 
men of the world, he was silent with regard to an error of 
my youth, as he termed it. He was anxious to bring about a 
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‘satisfactory marriage’ for me, an expression that makes of 
so solemn an act a business transaction in which husband 
and wife endeavor to cheat each other. In his opinion, the 
existence of my child would excite a moral repugnance, in 
comparison with which the question of money would be as 
nought, and the whole affair would be broken off at once, 
and he was right. 

“Tt is a matter which will be very easily settled between 
you and your wife; it will be easy to obtain her full and free 
forgiveness,’ he said. 

“In short, he tried to silence my scruples, and all the in- 
sidious arguments that worldly wisdom could suggest were 
brought to bear upon me to this end. I will confess to you, 
sir, that in spite of my promise, my first impulse was to act 
straightforwardly and to make everything known to the head 
of the family, but the thought of his uncompromising stern- 
ness made me pause, and the probable consequences of the 
confession appalled me; my courage failed, I temporized with 
my conscience, I determined to wait until I was sufficiently. 
sure of the affection of the girl I hoped to win, before hazard- 
ing my happiness by the terrible confession. My resolution 
to acknowledge everything openly, at a convenient season, 
vindicated the sophistries of worldly wisdom and the sagacity 
of my old friend. So the young girl’s parents received me as 
their future son-in-law without, as yet, taking their friends 
into their confidence. 

“An infinite discretion is the distinguishing quality of 
pious families; they are reticent about everything, even about 
matters of no importance. You would not believe, sir, how 
this sedate gravity and reserve, pervading every least action, 
deepens the current of feeling and thought. Everything in 
that house was done with some useful end in view; the 
women spent their leisure time in making garments for the 
poor; their conversation was never frivolous; laughter was 
not banished, but there was a kindly simplicity about their 
merriment. Their talk had none of the piquancy which 
scandal and ill-natured gossip give to the conversation of 
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society ; only the father and uncle read the newspapers, even 
the most harmless journal contains references to crimes or 
to public evils, and she whom I hoped to win had never 
cast her eyes over their sheets. How strange it was, at first, 
to listen to these orthodox people! But in a little while, the 
pure atmosphere left the same impression upon the soul that 
subdued colors give to the eyes, a sense of serene repose and 
of tranquil peace. 

“To a superficial observer, their life would have seemed 
terribly monotonous. There was something chilling about 
the appearance of the interior of the house. Day after day 
I used to see everything, even the furniture in constant use, 
always standing in the same place, and this uniform tidiness 
pervaded the smallest details. Yet there was something 
very attractive about their household ways. I had been used 
to the pleasures of variety, to the luxury and stir of life in 
Paris; it was only when I had overcome my first repugnance 
that I saw the advantages of this existence; how it lent it- 
self to continuity of thought and to involuntary meditation ; 
how a life in which the heart has undisturbed sway seems 
to widen and grow vast as the sea. It is like the life of the 
cloister, where the outward surroundings never vary, and 
thought is thus compelled to detach itself from outward 
things and to turn to the infinite that lies within the soul! 

“For a man as sincerely in love as I was, the silence and 
simplicity of the life, the almost conventual regularity with 
which the same things were done daily at the same hours, 
only deepened and strengthened love. In that profound calm 
the interest attaching to the least action, word, or gesture 
became immense. I learned to know that, in the interchange 
of glances and in answering smiles, there lies an eloquence 
and a variety of language far beyond the possibilities of the 
most magnificent of spoken phrases; that when the expression 
of the feelings is spontaneous and unforced, there is no idea, 
no joy nor sorrow that cannot thus be communicated by 
hearts that understand each other. How many times I have 
tried to set forth my soul in my eyes or on my lips, com- 
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pelled at once to speak and to be silent concerning my pas- 
sion; for the young girl who, in my presence, was always 
serene and unconscious had not been informed of the reason 
of my constant visits; hér parents were determined that the 
most important decision of her life should rest entirely with 
her. But does not the presence of our beloved satisfy the 
utmost desire of passionate love? In that presence do we 
not know the happiness of the Christian who stands hefore 
God? If for me more than for any other it was torture to 
have no right to give expression to the impulses of my heart, 
to force back into its depths the burning words that treacher- 
ously wrong the yet more ardent emotions which strive to 
find an utterance in speech; I found, nevertheless, in the 
merest trifles a channel through which my passionate love 
poured itself forth but the more vehemently for this con- 
straint, till every least occurrence came to have an excessive 
importance. 

“T beheld her, not for brief moments, but for whole hours. 
There were pauses between my question and her answer, and 
long musings, when, with the tones of her voice lingering in 
my ears, I sought to divine from them the secret of her in- 
most thoughts; perhaps her fingers would tremble as I gave 
her some object of which she had been in search, or I would 
devise pretexts to lightly touch her dress or her hair, to take 
her hand in mine, to compel her to speak more than she 
wished ; all these nothings were great events for me. Eyes and 
voice and gestures were freighted with mysterious messages 
of love in hours of ecstasy like these, and this was the only 
language permitted me by the quiet maidenly reserve of the 
young girl before me. Her manner towards me underwent 
no change; with me she was always as a sister with a 
brother; yet, as my passion grew, and the contrast between 
her glances and mine, her words and my utterance, became - 
more striking, I felt at last that this timid silence was the 
only means by which she could express her feelings. Was 
she not always in the salon whenever I came? Did she not 
stay there until my visit, expected and perhaps foreseen, was 
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over? Did not this mute tryst betray the secret of her in- 
nocent soul? Nay, whilst I spoke, did she not listen with 
a pleasure which she could not hide? 

“At last, no doubt, her parents grew impatient with this 
artless behavior and sober love-making. I was almost as 
timid as their daughter, and perhaps on this account found 
favor in their eyes. They regarded me as a man worthy of 
their esteem. My old friend was taken into their confidence ; 
both father and mother spoke of me in the most flattering 
terms; I had become their adopted son, and more especially 
they singled out my moral principles for praise. In truth, I 
had found my youth again; among these pure and religious 
surroundings early beliefs and early faith came back to the 
man of thirty-two. 

“The summer was drawing to a close. Affairs of some 
importance had detained the family in Paris longer than 
their wont; but when September came, and they were able 
to leave town at last for an estate in Auvergne, her father 
entreated me to spend a couple of months with them in an 
old chateau hidden away among the mountains of the Cantal. 
I paused before accepting this friendly invitation. My hesi- 
tation brought me the sweetest and most delightful uncon- 
scious confession, a revelation of the mysteries of a girlish 
heart. Evelina . . . Dieu!’ exclaimed Benassis; and 
he said no more for a time, wrapped in his own thoughts. 

“Pardon me, Captain Bluteau,” he resumed, after a long 
pause. “For twelve years I have not uttered the name that 
is always hovering in my thoughts, that a voice calls in my 
hearing even when I sleep. Evelina (since I have named her) 
raised her head with a strange quickness and abruptness, for 
about all her movements there was an instinctive grace and 
gentleness, and looked at me. ‘There was no pride in her 
face, but rather a wistful anxiety. Then her color rose, and 
her eyelids fell; it gave me an indescribable pleasure never 
* felt before that they should fall so slowly; I could only stam- 
mer out my reply in a faltering voice. ‘he emotion of my 
own heart made swift answer to hers. She thanked me by a 
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happy look, and I almost thought that there were tears in 
her eyes. In that moment we had told each other everything. 
So I went into the country with her family. Since the day 
when our hearts had understood each other, nothing seemed 
to be as it had been before; everything about us had acquired 
a fresh significance. 

“Love, indeed, is always the same, though our imagination 
determines the shape that love must assume; like and unlike, 
therefore, is love in every soul in which he dwells, and pas- 
sion becomes a unique work in which the soul expresses its 
sympathies. In the old trite saying that love is a projection 
of self—an égoisme & dewx—lies a profound meaning known 
only to philosopher and poet; for it is ourself in truth that 
we love in that other. Yet, though love manifests itself in 
such different ways that no pair of lovers since the world 
began is like any other pair before or since, they all express 
themselves after the same fashion, and the same words are 
on the lips of every girl, even of the most innocent, convent- 
bred maiden—the only difference lies in the degree of 
imaginative charm in their ideas. But between Evelina and 
other girls there was this difference, that where another would 
have poured out her feelings quite naturally, Evelina re- 
garded these innocent confidences as a concession made to the 
stormy emotions which had invaded the quiet sanctuary of 
her girlish soul. The constant struggle between her heart 
and her principles gave to the least event of her life, so peace- 
ful in appearance, in reality so profoundly agitated, a char- 
acter of force very superior to the exaggerations of young 
girls whose manners are early rendered false by the world 
about them. All through the journey Evelina discovered 
beauty in the scenery through which we passed, and spoke of 
it with admiration. When we think that we may not give 
expression to the happiness which is given to us by the 
presence of one we love, we pour out the secret gladness that 
overflows our hearts upon inanimate things, investing them 
with beauty in our happiness. The charm of the scenery 
which passed before our eyes became in this way an inter- 
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preter between us, for in our praises of the landscape we re- 
vealed to each other the secrets of our love. Evelina’s mother 
sometimes took a mischievous pleasure in disconcerting her 
daughter. 

““My dear child, you have been through this valley a score 
of times without seeming to admire it!’ she remarked after 
a somewhat too enthusiastic phrase from Evelina. 

“*No doubt it was because I was not old enough to under- 
stand beauty of this kind, mother.’ 

“Forgive me for dwelling on this trifle, which can have 
no charm for you, captain; but the simple words brought 
me an indescribable joy, which had its source in the glance 
directed towards me as she spoke. So some village lighted 
by the sunrise, some ivy-covered ruin which we had seen to- 
gether, memories of outward and visible things, served to 
deepen and strengthen the impressions of our happiness; 
they seemed to be landmarks on the way through which we 
were passing towards a bright future that lay before us. 

“We reached the chateau belonging to her family, where 
I spent about six weeks, the only time in my hfe during 
which Heaven has vouchsafed complete happiness to me. I 
enjoyed pleasures unknown to town-dwellers—all the happi- 
ness which two lovers find in living beneath the same roof, 
an anticipation of the life they will spend together. To 
stroll through the fields, to be alone together at times 
if we wished it, to look over an old water-mill, to sit beneath 
a tree in some lovely glen among the hills, the lovers’ talks, 
the sweet confidences drawn forth by which each made some 
progress day by day in the other’s heart. Ah! sir, the out-of- 
‘ door life, the beauty of earth and heaven, is a perfect accom- 
paniment to the perfect happiness of the soul! To mingle 
our careless talk with the song of the birds among the dewy 
leaves, to smile at each other as we gazed on the sky, to turn 
our steps slowly homewards at the sound of the bell that al- 
ways rings too soon, to admire together some little detail in 
the landscape, to watch the fitful movements of an insect, to 
look closely at a gleaming demoiselle fly—the delicate 
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creature that resembles an innocent and loving girl; in such 
ways as these are not one’s thoughts drawn daily a little 
higher? The memories of my forty days of happiness have 
in a manner colored all the rest of my life, memories that 
are all the fairer and fill the greater space in my thoughts, 
because since then it has been my fate never to be understood. 
To this day there are scenes of no special interest for a 
casual observer, but full of bitter significance for a broken 
heart, which recall those vanished days, and the love that is 
not forgotten yet. 

“T do not know whether you noticed the effect of the sunset 
light on the cottage where little Jacques lives? Everything 
shone so brightly in the fiery rays of the sun, and then all 
at once the whole landscape grew dark and dreary. That 
sudden change was like the change in my own life at this 
time. I received from her the first, the sole and sublime 
token of love that an innocent girl may give; the more 
secretly it is given, the closer is the bond it forms, the sweet 
promise of love, a fragment of the language spoken in a 
fairer world than this. Sure, therefore, of being beloved, 
I vowed that I would confess everything at once, that I would 
have no secrets from her; I felt ashamed that I had so long 
delayed to tell her about the sorrows that I had brought upon 
myself. 

“Unluckily, with the morrow of this happy day a letter 
came from my son’s tutor, the life of the child so dear to 
me was in danger. I went away without confiding my secret 
to Evelina, merely telling her family that I was urgently re- 
quired in Paris. Her parents took alarm during my absence. 
They feared that there I was entangled in some way, and: 
wrote to Paris to make inquiries about me. It was scarcely 
consistent with their religious principles; but they suspected 
me, and did not even give me an opportunity of clearing my- 
self. 

“One of their friends, without my knowledge, gave them 
the whole history of my youth, blackening my errors, laying 
stress upon the existence of my child, which (said they) [ 
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intended to conceal. I wrote to my future parents, but I 
received no answers to my letters; and when they came back 
to Paris, and I called at their house, I was not admitted. 
Much alarmed, I sent to my old friend to learn the reason 
of this conduct on their part, which I did not in the least 
understand. As soon as the good soul knew the real cause 
of it all, he sacrificed himself generously, took upon himself 
all the blame of my reserve, and tried to exculpate me, but 
all to no purpose. Questions of interest and morality were 
regarded so seriously by the family, their prejudices were 
so firmly and deeply rooted, that they never swerved from 
their resolution. My despair was overwhelming. At first 
I tried to deprecate their wrath, but my letters were sent 
back to me unopened. When every possible means had been 
tried in vain; when her father and mother had plainly told 
my old friend (the cause of my misfortune) that they would 
never consent to their daughter’s marriage with a man who 
had upon his conscience the death of a woman and the life 
of a natural son, even though Evelina herself should implore 
them upon her knees; then, sir, there only remained to me 
one last hope, a hope as slender and fragile as the willow- 
branch at which a drowning wretch catches to save himself. 

“T ventured to think that Evelina’s love would be stronger 
than her father’s scruples, that her inflexible parents might 
yield to her entreaties. Perhaps, who knows, her father had 
kept from her the reasons of the refusal, which was so fatal 
to our love. J determined to acquaint her with all the cir- 
cumstances, and to make a final appeal to her; and in fear 
and trembling, in grief and tears, my first and last love-letter 
was written. To-day I can only dimly remember the words 
dictated to me by my despair; but I must have told Evelina 
that if she had dealt sincerely with me she could not and 
ought not to love another, or how could her whole life be 
anything but a lie? she must be false either to her future 
husband or to me. Could she refuse to the lover, who had 
been so misjudged and hardly entreated, the devotion 
which she would have shown to him as her husband, if the 
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marriage which had already taken place in our hearts had 
been outwardly solemnized? Was not this to fall from the 
ideal of womanly virtue? What woman would not love to 
feel that the promises of the heart were more sacred and 
binding than the chains forged by the law? I defended my 
errors; and in my appeal to the purity of innocence, I left 
nothing unsaid that could touch a noble and generous nature. 
But as I am telling you everything, I will look for her an- 
swer and my farewell letter,” said Benassis, and he went up 
to his room in search of it. 

He returned in a few.moments with.a worn pocketbook; 
his hands trembled with emotion as he drew from it some 
loose sheets. 

“Here is the fatal letter,” he said. “The girl who wrote 
those lines little knew the value that I should set upon the 
scrap of paper that holds her thoughts. This is the last ery 
that pain wrung from me,” he added, taking up a second let- 
ter; “I will lay it before you directly. My old friend was 
the bearer of my letter of entreaty; he gave it to her without 
her parents’ knowledge, humbling his white hair to implore 
Evelina to read and to reply to my appeal. This was her an- 
swer: 

“<“Monsieur . . . But lately I had been her ‘beloved,’ 
the innocent name she had found by which to express her 
innocent love, and now she called me Monsieur! 

That one word told me everything. But listen to the rest of 
the letter: 

““Treachery on the part of one to whom her life was to 
be intrusted is a bitter thing for a girl to discover; and yet 
I could not but excuse you, we are so weak! Your letter 
touched me, but you must not write to me again, the sight 
of your handwriting gives me such unbearable pain. We are 
parted for ever. I was carried away by your reasoning; it 
extinguished all the harsh feelings that had risen up against 
you in my soul. I had been so proud of your truth! But 
both of us have found my father’s reasoning irresistible. 
Yes, monsieur, I ventured to plead for you. I did for you 
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what I have never done before, I overcame the greatest fears 
that I have ever known, and acted almost against my nature. 
Eyen now I am yielding to your entreaties, and doing wrong 
for your sake, in writing to you without my father’s knowl- 
edge. My mother knows that I am writing to you; her in- 
dulgence in leaving me at liberty to be alone with you for a 
moment has taught me the depth of her love for me, and 
strengthened my determination to bow to the decree of my 
family, against which I had almost rebelled. So I am writing 
to you, monsieur, for the first and last time. You have my 
full and entire forgiveness for the troubles that you have 
brought into my life. Yes, you are right; a first love can 
never be forgotten. I am no longer an innocent girl; and, 
as an honest woman, I can never marry another. What my 
future will be, I know not therefore. Only you see, mon- 
sieur, that echoes of this year that you have filled will never 
die away in my life. But I am in no way accusing you. 
d “T shall always be beloved!” Why did you write 
those words? Can they bring peace to the troubled soul of 
a lonely and unhappy girl? Have you not already laid waste 
my future, giving me memories which will never cease to re- 
visit me? Henceforth I can only give myself to God, but 
will He accept a broken heart? He has had some purpose 
to fulfil in sending these afflictions to me; doubtless it was 
His will that I should turn to Him, my only refuge here 
below. Nothing remains to me here upon thisearth. You have 
all a man’s ambition wherewith to beguile your sorrows. I 
do not say this as a reproach; it is a sort of religious consola- 
tion. If we both bear a grievous burden at this moment, 
I think that my share of it is the heavier. He in whom I 
have put my trust, and of whom you can feel no jealousy, 
has joined our lives together, and He puts them asunder 
according to His will. I have seen that your religious beliefs 
were not founded upon the pure and living faith which alone 
enables us to bear our woes here below. Monsieur, if God 
will vouchsafe to hear my fervent and ceaseless prayers, He 
will cause His light to shine in your soul. Farewell, you who 
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should have been my guide, you whom once J had the right 
to call “my beloved,” no one can reproach me if I pray for 
you still. God orders our days as it pleases Him. Perhaps 
you may be the first whom He will call to himself; but if I am 
left alone in the world, then, monsieur, intrust the care of 
the child to me.’ 


“This letter, so full of generous sentiments, disappointed 
my hopes,” Benassis resumed, “so that at first I could think 
of nothing but my misery; afterwards I welcomed the balm 
which, in her forgetfulness of self, she had tried to pour into 
my wounds, but in my first despair I wrote to her somewhat 
bitterly : | 

“ “Mademoiselle—that word alone will tell you that at your 
bidding I renounce you. There is something indescribably 
sweet in obeying one we love, who puts us to the torture. 
You are right, I acquiesce in my condemnation. Once I 
slighted a girl’s devotion; it is fitting, therefore, that my love 
should be rejected to-day. But I little thought that my 
punishment was to be dealt to me by the woman at whose 
feet I had laid my life. I never expected that such harsh- 
ness, perhaps I should say, such rigid virtue, lurked in a heart 
that seemed to be so loving and so tender. At this moment 
the full strength of my love is revealed to me; it has survived 
the most terrible of all trials, the scorn you have shown for 
me by severing without regret the ties that bound us. Fare- 
well for ever. There still remains to me the proud humility 
of repentance; I will find some sphere of life where I can ex- 
piate the errors to which you, the mediator between Heaven 
and me, have shown no mercy. Perhaps God may be less 
inexorable. My sufferings, sufferings full of the thought of 
you, shall be the penance of a heart which will never be 
healed, which will bleed in solitude. For a wounded heart— 
shadow and silence. 

““No other image of love shall be engraven on my heart. 
Though I am not a woman, I feel as you felt that when I 
said “I love you,” it was a vow for life. Yes, the words then 
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spoken in the ear of “my beloved” were not a lie; you would 
have a right to scorn me if I could change. I shall never 
cease to worship you in my solitude. In spite of the gulf 
set between us, you will still be the mainspring of all my 
actions, and all the virtues are inspired by penitence and 
love. Though you have filled my heart with bitterness, I 
shall never have bitter thoughts of you; would it not be 
an ill beginning of the new tasks that I have set myself if 
I did not purge out all the evil leaven from my soul? Fare- 
well, then, to the one heart that I love in the world, a heart 
from which Iam cast out. Never has more feeling and more 
tenderness been expressed in a farewell, for is it not fraught 
with the hfe and soul of one who can never hope again, and 
must be henceforth as one dead? . . . Farewell. May 
peace be with you, and may all the sorrow of our lot fall to 
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Benassis and Genestas looked at each other for a moment 
after reading the two letters, each full of sad thoughts, of 
which neither spoke. 

“As you see, this is only a rough copy of my last letter,” 
said Benassis; “it is all that remains to me to-day of my 
blighted hopes. When I had sent the letter, I fell into an 
indescribable state of depression., All the ties that hold one 
to life were bound together in the hope of wedded happiness, 
which was henceforth lost to me for ever. I had to bid fare- 
well to the joys of a permitted and acknowledged love, to 
all the generous ideas that had thronged up from the depths 
of my heart. The prayers of a penitent soul that thirsted 
for righteousness and for all things lovely and of good re- 
port, had been rejected by these religious people. At first, 
the wildest resolutions and most frantic thoughts surged 
through my mind, but happily for me the sight of my son 
brought self-control. I felt all the more strongly drawn to- 
wards him for the misfortunes of which he was the innocent 
cause, and for which I had in reality only myself to blame. 
In him I found all my consolation. 
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“At the age of thirty-four I might still hope to do my 
country noble service. I determined to make a name for 
myself, a name so illustrious that no one should remember 
the stain on the birth of my son. How many noble thoughts 
I owe to him! How full a life I led in those days while I 
was absorbed in planning out his future! I feel stifled,” 
cried Benassis. “All this happened eleven years ago, and 
yet to this day I cannot bear to think of that fatal year. 

My child died, sir; I lost him!” 

The doctor was silent, and hid his face in his hands; when 
he was somewhat calmer he raised his head again, and 
Genestas saw that his eyes were full of tears. 

“At first it seemed as if this thunderbolt had uprooted 
me,” Benassis resumed. “It was a blow from which I could 
only expect to recover after I had been transplanted into a 
different soil from that of the social world in which I lived. 
It was not till some time afterwards that I saw the finger of 
God in my misfortunes, and later still that I learned to sub- 
mit to His will and to hearken to His voice. It was im- 
possible that resignation’ should come to me all at once. My 
impetuous and fiery nature broke out in a final storm of 
rebellion. 

“Tt was long before I brought myself to take the only step 
befitting a Catholic; indeed, my thoughts ran on suicide. This 
succession of misfortunes had contributed to develop melan- 
choly feelings in me, and I deliberately determined to take 
my own life. It seemed to me that it was permissible to 
take leave of life when life was ebbing fast. There was noth- 
ing unnatural, I thought, about suicide. The ravages of 
mental distress affected the soul of man in the same way 
that acute physical anguish affected the body; and an in- 
telligent being, suffering from a moral malady, had surely 
a right to destroy himself, a right he shares with the sheep, 
that, fallen a victim to the ‘staggers,’ beats its head against 
a'tree. Were the soul’s diseases in truth more readily cured 
than those of the body? I scarcely think so, to this day. 
Nor do I know which is the more craven soul—he who hopes 
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even when hope is no longer possible, or he who despairs. 
Death is the natural termination of a physical malady, and 
it seemed to me that suicide was the final crisis in the suffer- 
ings of a mind diseased, for it was in the power of the will 
to end them when reason showed that death was preferable 
to life. So it is not the pistol, but a thought that puts an 
end to our existence. Again, when fate may suddenly lay 
us low in the midst of a happy life, can we be blamed for our- 
selves refusing to bear a life of misery? 

“But my reflections during that time of mourning turned 
on loftier themes. The grandeur of pagan philosophy at- 
tracted me, and for a while I became a convert. In my ef- 
forts to discover new rights for man, I thought that with the 
aid of modern thought I could penetrate further into the 
questions to which those old-world systems of philosophy had 
furnished solutions. 

“Epicurus permitted suicide. Was it not the natural out- 
come of his system of ethics? The gratification of the senses 
was to be obtained at any cost; and when this became im- 
possible, the easiest and best course was for the animate being 
to return to the repose of inanimate nature. Happiness, or 
the hope of happiness, was the one end for which man ex- 
isted, for one who suffered, and who suffered without hope, 
death ceased to be an evil, and became a good, and suicide 
became a final act of wisdom. ‘This act Epicurus neither 
blamed nor praised; he was content to say as he poured a 
libation to Bacchus, ‘As for death, there is nothing in death 
to move our laughter or our tears. 

“With a loftier morality than that of the Epicureans, and 
a sterner sense of man’s duties, Zeno and the Stoic philoso- 
phers prescribed suicide in certain cases to their followers. 
They reasoned thus: Man differs from the brute in that he 
has the sovereign right to dispose of his person; take away 
this power of life and death over himself, and he becomes 
the plaything of fate, the slave of other men. Rightly un- 
derstood, this power of life and death is a sufficient counter- 
poise for all the ills of life; the same power when conferred 
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upon another, upon his fellow-man, leads to tyranny of every 
kind. Man has no power whatever unless he has unlimited 
freedom of action. Suppose that he has been guilty of some 
irreparable error, from the shameful consequences of which 
there is no escape; a sordid nature swallows down the dis- 
grace and survives it, the wise man drinks the hemlock and 
dies. Suppose that the remainder of life is to be one con- 
stant struggle with the gout which racks our bones, or with 
a gnawing and disfiguring cancer, the wise man dismisses 
quacks, and at the proper moment bids a last farewell to the 
friends whom he only saddens by his presence. Or another 
perhaps has fallen alive into the hands of the tyrant against 
whom he fought. What shall he do? The oath of allegiance 
is tendered to him; he must either subscribe or stretch out 
his neck to the executioner; the fool takes the latter course, 
the coward subscribes, the wise man strikes a last blow for 
liberty—in his own heart. ‘You who are free,’ the Stoic 
was wont to say, ‘know then how to preserve your freedom! 
Find freedom from your own passions by sacrificing them 
to duty, freedom from the tyranny of mankind by pointing 
to the sword or the poison which will put you beyond their 
reach, freedom from the bondage of fate by determining the 
point beyond which you will endure it no longer, freedom of 
mind by shaking off the trammels of prejudice, and freedom 
from physical fear by learning how to subdue the gross in- 
stinct which causes so many wretches to cling to life.’ 
“After I had unearthed this reasoning from among a heap 
of ancient philosophical writings, I sought to reconcile it 
with Christian teaching. God has bestowed free-will upon 
us in order to require of us an account hereafter before the 
Throne of Judgment. ‘I will plead my cause there!’ I said 
to myself. But such thoughts as these led me to think of 
a life after death, and my old shaken beliefs rose up before 
me. Human life grows solemn when all eternity hangs upon 
the slightest of our decisions. When the full meaning of 
this thought is realized, the soul becomes conscious of some- 
thing vast and mysterious within itself, by which it is drawn 
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towards the Infinite; the aspect of all things alters strangely. 
From this point of view life is something infinitely great 
and infinitely little. The consciousness of my sins had never 
made me think of heaven so long as hope remained to me on 
earth, so long as I could find a relief for my woes in work 
and in the society of other men. I had meant to make the 
happiness of a woman’s life, to love, to be the head of a 
family, and in this way my need of expiation would have 
been satisfied to the full. This design had been thwarted, 
but yet another way had remained to me,—I would devote 
myself henceforward to my child. But after these two ef- 
forts had failed, and scorn and death had darkened my soul 
for ever, when all my feelings had been wounded and nothing 
was left to me here on earth, I raised my eyes to heaven, and 
beheld God. 

“Yet still I tried to obtain the sanction of religion for my 
death. I went carefully through the Gospels, and found no 
passage in which suicide was forbidden; but during the read- 
ing, the divine thought of Christ, the Saviour of men, 
dawned in me. Certainly He had said nothing about the 
immortality of the soul, but He had spoken of the glorious 
kingdom of His Father; He had nowhere forbidden parricide, 
but He condemned all that was evil. The glory of His 
evangelists, and the proof of their divine mission, is not so 
much that they made laws for the world, but that they spread 
a new spirit abroad, and the new laws were filled with this 
new spirit. The very courage which a man displays in taking 
his own life seemed to me to be his condemnation; so long 
as he felt that he had within himself sufficient strength to 
die by his own hands, he ought to have had strength enough 
to continue the struggle. To refuse to suffer is a sign of 
weakness rather than of courage, and, moreover, was it not 
a sort of recusance to take leave of life in despondency, an 
abjuration of the Christian faith which is based upon the 
sublime words of Jesus Christ: ‘Blessed are they that mourn.’ 

“So, in any case, suicide seemed to me to be an unpardon- 
able error, even in the man who, through a false conception 
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of greatness of soul, takes his life a few moments before the 
executioner’s axe falls. In humbling himself to the death 
of the cross, did not Jesus Christ set for us an example of 
obedience to all human laws, even when carried out unjustly ? 
The word resignation engraved upon the cross, so clear to the 
eyes of those who can read the sacred characters in which 
it is traced, shone for me with divine brightness. 


“T still had eighty thousand frances in my possession, and 
at first I meant to live a remote and solitary life, to vegetate 
in some country district for the rest of my days; but mis- 
anthropy is no Catholic virtue, and there is a certain vanity 
lurking beneath the hedgehog’s skin of the misanthrope. His 
heart does not bleed, it shrivels, and my heart bled from 
every vein. I thought of the discipline of the Church, the 
refuge that she affords to sorrowing souls, understood at 
last the beauty of a life of prayer in solitude, and was fully 
determined to ‘enter religion,’ in the grand old phrase. So 
far my intentions were firmly fixed, but I had not yet de- 
cided on the best means of carrying them out. I realized 
the remains of my fortune, and set forth on my journey with 
an almost tranquil mind. Peace in God was a hope that 
could never fail me. 

“T felt drawn to the rule of Saint Bruno, and made the 
journey to the Grande Chartreuse on foot, absorbed in solemn 
thoughts. That was a memorable day. I was not prepared 
for the grandeur of the scenery; the workings of an unknown 
Power greater than that of man were visible at every step; 
the overhanging crags, the precipices on either hand, the still- 
ness only broken by the voices of the mountain streams, the 
sternness and wildness of the landscape, relieved here and 
there by Nature’s fairest creations, pine trees that have stood 
for centuries and delicate rock plants at their feet, all com- 
bine to produce sober musings. There seemed to be no end 
to this waste solitude, shut in by its lofty mountain barriers. 
The idle curiosity of man could scarcely penetrate there. It 
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would be difficult to cross this melancholy desert of Saint 
Bruno’s with a light heart. 

“T saw the Grande Chartreuse. I walked beneath the 
vaulted roofs of the ancient cloisters, and heard in the silence 
the sound of the water from the spring, falling drop by drop. 
I entered a cell that I might the better realize my own utter 
nothingness, something of the peace that my predecessor had 
found there seemed to pass into my soul. An inscription, 
which in accordance with the custom of the monastery he 
had written above his door, impressed and touched me; all 
the precepts of the life that 1 meant to lead were there, 
summed up in three Latin words—Fuge, late, tace.” 

Genestas bent his head as if he understood. 

“My decision was made,” Benassis resumed. “The cell 
with its deal wainscot, the hard bed, the solitude, all ap- 
pealed to my soul. The Carthusians were in the chapel, I 
went thither to join in their prayers, and there my resolu- 
tions vanished. I do not wish to criticise the Catholic 
Church, I am perfectly orthodox, I believe in its laws and 
in the works it prescribes. But when I heard the chanting 
and the prayers of those old men, dead to the world and 
forgotten by the world, I discerned an undercurrent of sub- 
lime egoism in the life of the cloister. This withdrawal 
from the world could only benefit the individual soul, and 
after all what was it but a protracted suicide? I do not con- 
demn it. The Church has opened these tombs in which life 
is buried; no doubt they are needful for those few Christians 
who are absolutely useless to the world; but for me, it would 
be better, I thought, to live among my fellows, to devote my 
life of expiation to their service. 

“As I returned I thought long and carefully over the 
various ways in which I could carry out my vow of renuncia- 
tion. Already I began, in fancy, to lead the life of a com- 
mon sailor, condemning myself to serve our country in the 
lowest ranks, and giving up all my intellectual ambitions; 
but though it was a life of toil and of self-abnegation, it 
seemed to me that I ought to do more than this. Should I 
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not thwart the designs of God by leading such a life? If 
He had given me intellectual ability, was it not my duty to 
employ it for the good of my fellow-men? Then, besides, 
if I am to speak frankly, I felt within me a need of my fel- 
low-men, an indescribable wish to help them. The round of 
mechanical duties and the routine tasks of the sailor afforded 
no scope for this desire, which is as much an outcome of my 
nature as the characteristic scent that a flower breathes 
forth. 

“T was obliged to spend the night here, as I have already 
told you. The wretched condition of the countryside had 
filled me with pity, and during the night it seemed as if 
these thoughts had been sent to me by God, and that thus He 
had revealed His will to me. I had known something of the 
joys that pierce the heart, the happiness and the sorrow of 
motherhood; I determined that henceforth my life should 
be filled with these, but that mine should be a wider sphere 
than a mother’s. I would expend her care and kindness on 
a whole district; I would be a sister of charity, and bind the 
wounds of all the suffering poor in a countryside. It seemed 
to me that the finger of God unmistakably pointed out my 
destiny; and when I remembered that my first serious 
thoughts in youth had inclined me to the study of medicine, 
I resolved to settle here as a doctor. Besides, I had another 
reason. Lor a wounded heart—shadow and silence; so I 
had written in my letter; and I meant to fulfil the vow which 
I had made to myself. 

“So I have entered into the paths of silence and submis- 
sion. The fuge, late, tace of the Carthusian brother is my 
motto here, my death to the world is the life of this canton, 
my prayer takes the form of the active work to which I have 
set my hand, and which I love—the work of sowing the seeds 
of happiness and joy, of giving to others what I myself have 
not. 

“I have grown so used to this life, completely out of the 
world and among the peasants, that I am thoroughly trans- 
formed. Even my face is altered; it has been so continually 
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exposed to the sun, that it has grown wrinkled and weather- 
beaten. I have fallen into the habits of the peasants; I have 
assumed their dress, their ways of talking, their gait, their 
easy-going negligence, their utter indifference to appear- 
ances. My old acquaintances in Paris, or the she-coxcombs 
on whom I used to dance attendance, would be puzzled to 
recognize in me the man who had a certain vogue in his day, 
the sybarite accustomed to all the splendor, luxury, and finery 
of Paris. I have come to be absolutely indifferent to my 
surroundings, like all those who are possessed by one thought, 
and have only one object in view; for I have but one aim in 
life—to take leave of it as soon as possible. I do not want 
to hasten my end in any way; but some day, when illness 
comes, I shall lie down to die without regret. 

“There, sir, you have the whole story of my life until I 
came here—told in all sincerity. I have not attempted to 
conceal any of my errors; they have been great, though 
others have erred as I have erred. I have suffered greatly, 
and I am suffering still, but I look beyond this life to a 
happy future which can only be reached through sorrow. 
And yet—for all my resignation, there are moments when 
my courage fails me. This very day I was almost overcome 
in your presence by inward anguish; you did not notice it, 
but 

Genestas started in his chair. 

“Yes, Captain Bluteau, you were with me at the time. 
Do you remember how, while we were putting little Jacques 
to bed, you pointed to the mattress on which Mother Colas 
sleeps? Well, you can imagine how painful it all was; I 
can never see any child without thinking of the dear child 
I have lost, and this little one was doomed to die! I can 
never see a child with indifferent eyes is 

Genestas turned pale. 

“Yes, the sight of the little golden heads, the innocent 
beauty of children’s faces always awakens memories of my sor- 
rows, and the old anguish returns afresh. Now and then, too, 
there comes the intolerable thought that so many’ people here 
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should thank me for what little I can do for them, when all 
that I have done has been prompted by remorse. You alone, 
captain, know the secret.of my life. If I had drawn my 
will to serve them from some purer source than the memory 
of my errors, I should be happy indeed! But then, too, there 
would have been nothing to tell you, and no story about my- 
self.” 


V. 
ELEGIES 


As Benassis finished his story, he was struck by the troubled 
expression of the officer’s face. It touched him to have been 
so well understood. He was almost ready to reproach him- 
self for having distressed his visitor. He spoke: 

“But these troubles of mine, Captain Bluteau 

“Do not call me Captain Bluteau,” cried Genestas, break- 
ing in upon the doctor, and springing to his feet with sudden 
energy, a change of position that seemed to be prompted by 
inward dissatisfaction of some kind. “There is no such 
person as Captain Bluteau. . . . J am a scoundrel!” 

With no little astonishment, Benassis beheld Genestas pac- 
ing to and fro in the salon, like a bumble-bee in quest of an 
exit from the room which he has incautiously entered. 

“Then who are you, sir?” inquired Benassis. 

“Ah! there now!” the officer answered, as he turned and 
took his stand before the doctor, though he lacked courage 
to look at his friend. “I have deceived you!” he went on 
(and there was a change in his voice). “I have acted a lie 
for the first time in my life, and I am well punished for it; 
for after this I cannot explain why I came here to play the 
spy upon you, confound it! Ever since I have had a glimpse 
of your soul, so to speak, I would far sooner have taken a 
box on the ear whenever I heard you call me Captain Bluteau! 
Perhaps you may forgive me for this subterfuge, but I shall 
never forgive myself; I, Pierre Joseph Genestas, who would 
not lie to save my life before a court-martial !” 

“Are you Commandant Genestas?” cried Benassis, rising 
to his feet. He grasped the officer’s hand warmly, and added: 
“As you said but a short time ago, sir, we were friends before 
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we knew each other. I have been very anxious to make your 
acquaintance, for I have often heard M. Gravier speak of 
you. He used to call you ‘one of Plutarch’s men.’ ” 

“Plutarch? Nothing of the sort!” answered Genestas. 
“IT am not worthy of you; I could thrash myself. I ought 
to have told you my secret in a straightforward way at the 
first. Yet no! It is quite as well that I wore a mask, and 
came here myself in search of information concerning you, 
for now I know that I must hold my tongue. If I had set 
about this business in the right fashion it would have been 
painful to you, and God forbid that I should give you the 
slightest annoyance.” 

“But I do not understand you, commandant.” 

“Let the matter drop. I am not ill; I have spent a pleas- 
ant day, and I will go back to-morrow. Whenever you come 
to Grenoble, you will find that you have one more friend 
there, who will be your friend through thick and thin. Pierre 
Joseph Genestas’ sword and purse are at your disposal, and I 
am yours to the last drop of my blood. Well, after all, your 
words have fallen on good soil. When I am pensioned off, 
I will look for some out-of-the-way little place, and be mayor 
of it, and try to follow your example. I have not your knowl- 
edge, but I will study at any rate.” 

“You are right, sir; the landowner who spends his time 
in convincing a commune of the folly of some mistaken notion 
of agriculture, confers upon his country a benefit quite as 
great as any that the most skilful physician can bestow. The 
latter lessens the sufferings of some few individuals, and 
the former heals the wounds of his country. But you have 
excited my curiosity to no common degree. Is there really 
something in which I can be of use to you?” 

“Of use?” repeated the commandant in an altered voice. 
“Mon Dieu! I was about to ask you to do me a service which 
is all but impossible, M. Benassis. Just listen a moment! 
I have killed a good many Christians in my time, it is true; 
but you may kill people and keep a good heart for all that; 
so there are some things that I can feel and understand, 
rough as I look.” 
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“But go on!” 

“No, I do not want to give you any pain if I can help it.” 

“Oh! commandant, I can bear a great deal.” 

“It is a question of a child’s life, sir,” said the officer, 
nervously. 

Benassis suddenly knitted his brows, but by a gesture he 
entreated Genestas to continue. 

“A child,” repeated the commandant, “whose life may yet 
be saved by constant watchfulness and incessant care. Where 
could I expect to find a doctor capable of devoting himself 
to a single patient? Not in a town, that much was certain. 
I had heard you spoken of as an excellent man, but I wished 
to be quite sure that this reputation was well founded. So 
before putting my little charge into the hands of this M. 
Benassis of whom people spoke so highly, I wanted to study 
him myself. But now vi 

“Enough,” said the doctor; “so this child is yours?” 

“No, no, M. Benassis. To clear up the mystery, I should 
have to tell you a long story, in which I do not exactly play 
the part of a hero; but you have given me your confidence, 
and I can readily give you mine.” 

“One moment, commandant,” said the doctor. In answer 
to his summons, Jacquotte appeared at once, and her master 
ordered tea. “You see, commandant, at night when every 
one is sleeping, I do not sleep. . . . The thought of my 
troubles lies heavily on me, and then I try to forget them 
by taking tea. It produces a sort of nervous inebriation— 
a kind of slumber, without which I could not live. Do you 
still decline to take it?” 

“For my own part,” said Genestas, “I prefer your Her- 
mitage.” 

“By all means. Jacquotte,” said Benassis, turning to his 
housekeeper, “bring in some wine and biscuits. We will both 
of us have our night-cap after our separate fashions.” 

“That tea must be very bad for you!” Genestas remarked. 

“It brings on horrid attacks of gout, but I cannot break 
myself of the habit, it is too soothing; it procures for me a 
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brief respite every night, a few moments during which life 
becomes less of a burden. . . . Come. I am listening; 
perhaps your story will efface the painful impressions left by 
the memories that I have just recalled.” 

Genestas set down his empty glass upon the chimney- 
piece. “After the Retreat from Moscow,” he said, “my regi- 
ment was stationed to recruit for a while in a little town 
in Poland. We were quartered there, in fact, till the Em- 
peror returned, and we bought up horses at long prices. So 
far so good. I ought to say that I had a friend in those days. 
More than once during the Retreat I had owed my life to 
him. He was a quartermaster, Renard by name; we could 
not but be like brothers (military discipline apart) after what 
he had done for me. They billeted us on the same house, 
a sort of shanty, a rat-hole of a place where a whole family 
lived, though you would not have thought there was room 
to stable a horse. This particular hovel belonged to some 
Jews who carried on their six-and-thirty trades in it. The 
frost had not so stiffened the old father Jew’s fingers but 
that he could count gold fast enough; he had thriven uncom- 
monly during our reverses. That sort of gentry lives in 
squalor and dies in gold. 

“There were cellars underneath (lined with wood of course, 
the whole house was built of wood) ; they had stowed their 
children away down there, and one more particularly, a girl 
of seventeen, as handsome as a Jewess can be when she keeps 
herself tidy and has not fair hair. She was as white as snow, 
she had eyes like velvet, and dark lashes to them like rats’ 
tails; her hair was so thick and glossy that it made you long 
to stroke it. She was perfection, and nothing less! I was 
the first to discover this curious arrangement. I was walk- 
ing up and down outside one evening, smoking my pipe, after 
they thought I had gone to bed. The children came in helter- 
skelter, tumbling over one another like so many puppies. It 
was fun to watch them. Then they had supper with their 
father and mother. I strained my eyes to see the young 
Jewess through the clouds of smoke that her father blew 
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from his pipe; she looked like a new gold piece among a lot 
of copper coins. 

“T had never reflected about love, my dear Benassis, I 
had never had time; but now at the sight of this young girl I 
lost my heart and head and everything else at once, and then 
it was plain to me that I had never been in love before. I 
was hard hit, and over head and ears in love. There I stayed 
smoking my pipe, absorbed in watching the Jewess until she 
blew out the candle and went to bed. I could not close my 
eyes. The whole night long I walked up and down the street 
smoking my pipe and refilling it from time to time. I had 
never felt like that before, and for the first and last time in 
my life I thought of marrying. 

“At daybreak I saddled my horse and rode out into the 
country, to clear my head. I kept him at a trot for two mortal 
hours, and all but foundered the animal before I noticed 
it. 39 

Genestas stopped short, looked at his new friend uneasily, 
and said, “You must excuse me, Benassis, I am no orator; 
things come out just as they turn up in my mind. In a 
room full of fine folk I should feel awkward, but here in the 
country with you ‘7 

“Go on,” said the doctor. 

“When I came back to my room I found Renard finely 
flustered. He thought I had fallen in a duel. He was clean- 
ing his pistols, his head full of schemes for fastening a 
quarrel on any one who should have turned me off into the 
dark. . . . Oh! that was just the fellow’s way! I con- 
fided my story to Renard, showed him the kennel where the 
children were; and, as my comrade understood the jargon 
that those heathens talked, I begged him to help me to lay 
my proposals before her father and mother, and to try to 
arrange some kind of communication between me and Judith. 
Judith they called her. In short, sir, for a fortnight the 
Jew and his wife so arranged matters that we supped every 
night with Judith, and for a fortnight I was the happiest 
of men. You understand and you know how it was, so I 
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shall not wear out your patience; still, if you do not smoke, 
you cannot imagine how pleasant it was to smoke a pipe at 
one’s ease with Renard and the girl’s father and one’s princess 
there before one’s eyes. Oh! yes, it was very pleasant! 

“But I ought to tell you that Renard was a Parisian, and 
dependent on his father, a wholesale grocer, who had edu- 
cated his son with a view to making a notary of him; so 
Renard had come by a certain amount of book learning be- 
fore he had been drawn by the conscription and had to bid 
his desk good-bye. Add to this that he was the kind of man 
who looks well in a uniform, with a face like a girl’s, and a 
thorough knowledge of the art of wheedling people. It was 
he whom Judith loved; she cared about as much for me as 
a horse cares for roast fowls. Whilst I was in the seventh 
heaven, soaring above the clouds at the bare sight of Judith, 
my friend Renard (who, as you see, fairly deserved his name) 
was making a way for himself underground. The traitor 
arrived at an understanding with the girl, and to such good 
purpose, that they were married forthwith after the custom 
of her country, without waiting for permission, which would 
have been too long in coming. He promised her, however, 
that if it should happen that the validity of this marriage 
was afterwards called in question, they were to be married 
again according to French law. As a matter of fact, as soon 
as she reached France, Mme. Renard became Mlle. Judith 
once more. 

“Tf I had known all this, I would have killed Renard 
then and there, without giving him time to draw another 
breath; but the father, the mother, the girl herself, and the 
quartermaster were all in the plot like thieves in a fair. 
While I was smoking my pipe, and worshiping Judith as if 
she had been one of the saints above, the worthy Renard was 
arranging to meet her, and managing this piece of business 
very cleverly under my very eyes. 

“You are the only person to whom I have told this story. 
A disgraceful thing, I call it. I have always asked myself 
how it is that a man who would die of shame if he took a 
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gold coin that did not belong to him, does not scruple to 
rob a friend of happiness and life and the woman he loves. 
My birds, in fact, were married and happy; and there was I, 
every evening at supper, moonstruck, gazing at Judith, re- © 
sponding like some fellow in a farce to the looks she threw 
at me in order to throw dust in my eyes. They have paid 
uncommonly dear for all this deceit, as you will certainly 
think. On my conscience, God pays more attention to what 
goes on in this world than some of us imagine. 

“Down come the Russians upon us, the country is over- 
run, and the campaign of 1813 begins in earnest. One fine 
morning comes an order; we are to be on the battlefield of 
Liitzen by a stated hour. The Emperor knew quite well what 
he was about when he ordered us to start at once. The Rus- 
sians had turned our flank. Our colonel must needs get him- 
self into a scrape, by choosing that moment to take leave of 
a Polish lady who lived outside the town, a quarter of a mile 
away; the Cossack advanced guard just caught him nicely, 
him and his picket. There was scarcely time to spring into 
our saddles and draw up before the town so as to engage in 
a cavalry skirmish. We must check the Russian advance if 
we meant to draw off during the night. Again and again 
we charged, and for three hours we did wonders. Under cover 
of the fighting the baggage and artillery set out. We had 
a park of artillery and great stores of powder, of which the 
Emperor stood in desperate need; they must reach him at 
all costs. 

“Our resistance deceived the Russians, who thought at 
first that we were supported by an army corps; but before 
very long they learned their error from their scouts, and 
knew that they had only a single regiment of cavalry to deal 
with and the invalided foot soldiers in the depot. On finding 
it out, sir, they made a murderous onslaught on us towards 
evening; the action was so hot that a good few of us were 
left on the field. We were completely surrounded. I was by 
Renard’s side in the front rank, and I saw how my friend 
fought and charged like a demon; he was thinking of his 
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wife. Thanks to him, we managed to regain the town, which 
our invalids had put more or less in a state of defence, but 
it was pitiful to see it. -We were the last to return—he and 
I. A body of Cossacks appeared in our way, and on this 
we rode in hot haste. One of the savages was about to run 
me through with a lance, when Renard, catching a sight of 
his manceuvre, thrust his horse between us to turn aside the 
blow; his poor brute—a fine animal it was, upon my word—re- 
ceived the lance thrust and fell, bringing down both Renard 
and the Cossack with him. I killed the Cossack, seized Renard 
by the arm, and laid him crosswise before me on my horse 
like a sack of wheat. 

“ “Good-bye, captain,’ Renard said; ‘it is all over with me.’ 

“ «Not yet,’ I answered; ‘I must have a look at you We 
had reached the town by that time; I dismounted, and 
propped him up on a little straw by the corner of a house. 
A wound in the head had laid open the brain, and yet he 
spoke! . . . Oh! he was a brave man. 

“We are quits, he said. ‘I have given you my life, and I 
had taken Judith from you. Take care of her and of her 
child, if she has one. And not only so—you must marry her.’ 

“T left him then and there, sir, like a dog; when the first 
fury of anger left me, and I went back again—he was dead. 
The Cossacks had set fire to the town, and the thought of 
Judith then came to my mind. I went in search of her, 
took her up behind me in the saddle, and, thanks to my swift 
horse, caught up the regiment which was effecting its re- 
treat. As for the Jew and his family, there was not one of 
them left, they had all disappeared like rats; there was no 
one but Judith in the house, waiting alone there for Renard. 
At first, as you can understand, | told her not a word of all 
that had happened. 

“So it befell that all through the disastrous campaign of 
1813 I had a woman to look after, to find quarters for her, 
and to see that she was comfortable. She scarcely knew, I 
think, the straits to which we were reduced. I was always 
careful to keep her ten leagues ahead of us as we drew back 
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towards France. Her boy was born while we were fighting 
at Hanau. I was wounded in the engagement, and only re- 
joined Judith at Strasburg; then I returned to Paris, for, 
unluckily, I was laid up all through the campaign in France. 
If it had not been for that wretched mishap, I should have 
entered the Grenadier Guards, and then the Emperor would 
have promoted me. As it was, sir, I had three broken ribs and 
another man’s wife and child to support! My pay, as you 
can imagine, was not exactly the wealth of the Indies. Re- 
nard’s father, the toothless old shark, would have nothing to 
say to his daughter-in-law; and the old father Jew had made 
off. Judith was fretting herself to death. She cried one 
morning while she was dressing my wound. 

“<Judith, said I, ‘your child has nothing in this 
world ; 

“ “Neither have I! she said. 

“<Pshaw!’ I answered, ‘we will send for all the necessary 
papers, I will marry you; and as for his child, I will look on 
him as mine > I could not say any more. 

“Ah, my dear sir, what would not one do for the look by 
which Judith thanked me—a look of thanks from dying eyes; 
I saw clearly that I had loved, and should love her always, 
and from that day her child found a place in my heart. She 
died, poor woman, while the father and mother Jews and 
the papers were on the way. The day before she died, she 
found strength enough to rise and dress herself for her wed- 
ding, to go through all the usual performance, and set her 
name to their pack of papers; then, when her child had a 
‘name and a father, she went back to her bed again; I kissed 
her hands and her forehead, and she died. 

“That was my wedding. Two days later, when I had 
bought the few feet of earth in which the poor girl is laid, 
I found myself the father of an orphan child. I put him 
out to nurse during the campaign of 1815. Ever since that 
time, without letting any one know my story, which did not 
sound very well, I have looked after the little rogue as if he 
were my own child. I don’t know what became of his grand- 
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father; he is wandering about, a ruined man, somewhere or 
other between Russia and Persia. The chances are that he 
may make a fortune some day, for he seemed to understand 
the trade in precious stones. 

“T sent the child to school. I wanted him to take a good 
place at the Ecole Polytechnique and to see him graduate 
there with credit, so of late I have had him drilled in mathe- 
matics to such good purpose that the poor little soul has 
been knocked up by it. He has a delicate chest. By all I 
can make out from the doctors in Paris, there would be some 
hope for him still if he were allowed to run wild among the 
hills, if he was properly cared for, and constantly looked 
after by somebody who was willing to undertake the task. 
So I thought of you, and I came here to take stock of your 
ideas and your ways of life. After what you have told me, 
I could not possibly cause you pain in this way, for we are 
good friends already.” 

“Commandant,” said Benassis after a moment’s pause, 
“bring Judith’s child here to me. It is doubtless God’s will 
to submit me to this final trial, and I will endure it. I will 
offer up these sufferings to God, whose Son died upon the 
cross. Besides, your story has awakened tender feelings; 
does not that augur well for me?” 

Genestas took both of Benassis’ hands and pressed them 
warmly, unable to check the tears that filled his eyes and 
coursed down his sunburned face. 

“Let us keep silence with regard to all this,” he said. 

“Yes, commandant. You are not drinking ?” 

“T am not thirsty,’ Genestas answered. “I am a perfect 
fool !” 

“Well, when will you bring him to me?” 

“Why, to-morrow, if you will let me. He has been at 
Grenoble these two days.” 

“Good! Set out to-morrow morning and come back again. 
I shall wait for you in La Fosseuse’s cottage, and we will all 
four of us breakfast there together.” 

“Agreed,” said Genestas, and the two friends as they went 
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upstairs bade each other good-night. When they reached 
the landing that lay between their rooms, Genestas set down 
his candle on the window ledge and turned towards Benassis. 
“Tonnerre de Dieu!” he said, with outspoken enthusiasm ; 
“T cannot let you go without telling you that you are the 
third among christened men to make me understand that 
there is Something up there,” and he pointed to the sky. 
The doctor’s answer was a smile full of sadness and a 
cordial grasp of the hand that Genestas held out to him. 


Before daybreak next morning Commandant Genestas was 
on his way. On his return, it was noon before he reached 
the spot on the highroad between Grenoble and the little 
town, where the pathway turned that led to La Fosseuse’s 
cottage. He was seated in one of the light open cars with 
four wheels, drawn by one horse, that are in use everywhere 
on the roads in these hilly districts. Genestas’ companion 
was a thin, delicate-looking lad, apparently about twelve 
years of age, though in reality he was in his sixteenth year. 
Before alighting, the officer looked round about him in sev- 
eral directions in search of a peasant who would take the 
carriage back to Benassis’ house. It was impossible te drive 
to La Fosseuse’s cottage, the pathway was too narrow. The 
park-keeper happened to appear upon the scene, and helped 
Genestas out of his difficulty, so that the officer and his 
adopted son were at liberty to follow the mountain footpath 
that led to the trysting-place. 

“Would you not enjoy spending a year in running about 
in this lovely country, Adrien? Learning to hunt and to ride 
a horse, instead of growing pale over your books? Stay! look 
there!” 

Adrien obediently glanced over: the valley with languid 
indifference; like all lads of his age, he cared nothing for 
the beauty of natural scenery; so he only said, “You are very 
kind, father,” without checking his walk. 

The invalid listlessness of this answer went to Genestas’ 
heart; he said no more to his son, and they reached La 
Fosseuse’s house in silence. 
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“You are punctual, commandant!” cried Benassis, rising 
from the wooden bench where he was sitting. 

But at the sight of Adrien he sat down again, and seemed 
for a while to be lost in thought. In a leisurely fashion 
he scanned the lad’s sallow, weary face, not without admiring 
its delicate oval outlines, one of the most noticeable character- 
istics of a noble head. The lad was the living image of his 
mother. He had her olive complexion, beautiful black eyes 
with a sad and thoughtful expression in them, long hair, a 
head too energetic for the fragile body; all the peculiar 
beauty of the Polish Jewess had been transmitted to her son. 

“Do you sleep soundly, my little man?” Benassis asked 
him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let me see your knees; turn back your trousers.” 

Adrien reddened, unfastened his garters, and showed his 
knee to the doctor, who felt it carefully over. 

“Good. Now speak; shout, shout as loud as you can.” 
Adrien obeyed. 

“That will do. Now give me your hands.” 

The lad held them out; white, soft, and blue-veined 
hands, like those of a woman. 

“Where were you at school in Paris?” 

“At Saint Louis.” 

“Did your master read his breviary during the night?” 

“Yes; sit?” 

“So you did not go straight off to sleep?” 

As Adrien made no answer to this, Genestas spoke. “The 
master is a worthy priest; he advised me to take my little 
rascal away on the score of his health,” he told the doctor. 

“Well,” answered Benassis, with a clear, penetrating gaze 
into Adrien’s frightened eyes, “there is a good chance. Oh, 
we shall make a man of him yet. We will live together like 
a pair of comrades, my boy! We will keep early hours. I 
mean to show this boy of yours how to ride a horse, com- 
mandant. He shall be put on a milk diet for a month or 
two, so as to get his digestion into order again, and then I will 
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take out a shooting license for him, and put him in Butifer’s 
hands, and the two of them shall have some chamois-hunt- 
ing. Give your son four or five months of out-door life, 
and you will not know him again, commandant! How de- 
lighted Butifer will be! I know the fellow; he will take you 
over into Switzerland, my young friend; haul you over the 
Alpine passes and up the mountain peaks, and add six inches 
to your height in six months; he will put some color into 
your cheeks and brace your nerves, and make you forget all 
these bad ways that you have fallen into at school. And 
after that you can go back to your work; and you will be 
a man some of these days. Butifer is an honest young fel- 
low. We can trust him with the money necessary for travel- 
ing expenses and your hunting expeditions. The responsi- 
bility will keep him steady for six months, and that will be a 
very good thing for him.” 

Genestas’ face brightened more and more at every word the 
doctor spoke. 

“Now, let us go in to breakfast. La Fosseuse is very 
anxious to see you,” said Benassis, giving Adrien a gentle 
tap on the cheek. 

Genestas took the doctor’s arm and drew him a little aside. 
“Then he is not consumptive after all?” he asked. 

“No more than you or I.” 

“Then what is the matter with him?” 

“Pshaw!” answered Benassis; “he is a little run down, 
that is all.” 

La Fosseuse appeared on the threshold of the door, and 
Genestas noticed, not without surprise, her simple but co- 
quettish costume. This was not the peasant girl of yester- 
day evening, but a graceful and well-dressed Parisian woman, 
against whose glances he felt that he was not proof. The 
soldier turned his eyes on the table, which was made of wal- 
nut wood. There was no tablecloth, but the surface might 
have been varnished, it was so well rubbed and _ polished. 
Eggs, butter, a rice pudding, and fragrant wild strawberries 
had been set out, and the poor child had put flowers every- 
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where about the room; evidently it was a great day for her. 
At the sight of all this, the commandant could not help look- 
ing enviously at the little house and the green sward about it, 
and watched the peasant girl with an air that expressed both 
his doubts and his hopes. Then his eyes fell on Adrien, with 
whom La Fosseuse was deliberately busying herself, and 
handing him the eggs. 

“Now, commandant,” said Benassis, “you know the terms 
on which you are receiving hospitality. You must tell La 
Fosseuse ‘something about the army.’ ” 

“But let the gentleman first have his breakfast in peace, 
and then, after he has taken a cup of coffee « 

“By all means, I shall be very glad,” answered the com- 
mandant; “but it must be upon one condition.: you will tell 
us the story of some adventure in your past life, will you 
not, mademoiselle ?” 

“Why, nothing worth telling has ever happened to me, 
sir,” she answered, as her color rose. “Will you take a little 
more rice pudding?” she added, as she saw that Adrien’s 
plate was empty. 

“Tf you please, mademoiselle.” 

“The pudding is delicious,” said Genestas. 

“Then what will you say to her coffee and cream?” cried 
Benassis. 

“T would rather hear our pretty hostess talk.” 

“You did not put that nicely, Genestas,” said Benassis. 
He took La Fosseuse’s hand in his and pressed it as he went 
on: “Listen, my child; there is a kind heart hidden away be- 
neath that officer’s stern exterior, and you can talk freely 
_ before him. We do not want to press you to talk, do not 
tell us anything unless you like; but if ever you can be 
listened to and understood, poor little one, it will be by the 
three who are with you now at this moment. ‘Tell us all 
about your love affairs in the old days, that will not admit 
us into any of the real secrets of your heart.” 

“Here is Mariette with the coffee,” she answered, “and as 
soon as you are all served, I will tell about my ‘love af- 
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fairs’ very willingly. But M. le Commandant will not forget 
his promise?” she added, challenging the officer with a shy 
glance. 

“That would be impossible, mademoiselle,” Genestas an- 
swered respectfully. 

“When I was sixteen years old,” La Fosseuse began, “I 
had to beg my bread on the roadside in Savoy, though my 
health was very bad. I used to sleep at Echelles, in a man- 
ger full of straw. The innkeeper who gave me shelter was 
kind, but his wife could not abide me, and was always say- 
ing hard things. I used to feel very miserable; for though 
I was a beggar, I was not a naughty child; I used to say my 
prayers every night and morning, I never stole anything, and 
I did as Heaven bade me in begging for my living, for there 
was nothing that I could turn my hands to, and I was really 
unfit for work—quite unable to handle a hoe or to wind spools 
of cotton. 

“Well, they drove me away from the inn at last; a dog 
was the cause of it all. I had neither father nor mother nor 
friends. I had met with no one, ever since I was born, 
whose eyes had any kindness in them for me. Morin, the old 
woman who had brought me up, was dead. She had been very 
good to me, but I cannot remember that she ever petted me 
much ; besides, she worked out in the fields like a man, poor 
thing; and if she fondled me at times, she also used to rap 
my fingers with the spoon if I ate the soup too fast out of 
the porringer we had between us. Poor old woman, never 
a day passes but I remember her in my prayers! If it might 
please God to let her live a happier life up there than she 
did here below! And, above all things, if she might. only 
lie a little softer there, for she was always grumbling about 
the pallet-bed that we both used to sleep upon. You could 
not possibly imagine how it hurts one’s soul to be repulsed 
by every one, to receive nothing but hard words and looks 
that cut you to the heart, just as if they were so many stabs 
of a knife. I have known poor old people who were so used 
to these things that they did not mind them a bit, but I was 
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not born for that sort of life. A ‘No’ always made me cry. 
Every evening I came back again more unhappy than ever, 
and only felt comforted when I had said my prayers. In all 
God’s world, in fact, there was not a soul to care for me, 
no one to whom I could pour out my heart. My only friend 
was the blue sky. I have always been happy when there was 
a cloudless sky above my head. I used to lie and watch the 
weather from some nook among the crags when the wind had 
swept the clouds away. At such times I used to dream that 
I was a great lady. I used to gaze into the sky till I felt 
myself bathed in the blue; I lived up there in thought, rising 
higher and higher yet, till my troubles weighed on me no 
more, and there was nothing but gladness left. 

“But to return to my ‘love affairs.’ I must tell you that 
the innkeeper’s spaniel had a dear little puppy, just as 
sensible as a human being; he was quite white, with black 
spots on his paws, a cherub of a puppy! I can see him yet. 
Poor little fellow, he was the only creature who ever gave 
me a friendly look in those days; I kept all my tidbits for 
him. He knew me, and came to look for me every evening. 
How he used to spring up at me! And he would bite my 
feet, he was not ashamed of my poverty; there was something 
so grateful and so kind in his eyes that it brought tears into 
mine to see it. ‘That is the one living creature that really 
cares for me! I used to say. He slept at my feet that win- 
ter. It hurt me so much to see him beaten, that I broke him 
of the habit of going into houses, to steal bones, and he 
was quite contented with my crusts. When I was unhappy, 
he used to come and stand in front of me, and look into my 
eyes; it was just as if he said, “So you are sad, my poor Fos- 
seuse ?” 

“If a traveler threw me some halfpence, he would pick 
them up out of the dust and bring them to me, clever little 
spaniel that he was! I was less miserable so long as I had 
that friend. Every day I put away a few halfpence, for I 
wanted to get fifteen francs together, so that I might buy 
him of Pére Manseau. One day his wife saw that the dog 
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was fond of me, so she herself took a sudden violent fancy 
to him. The dog, mind you, could not bear her. Oh, animals 
know people by instinct! If you really care for them, they 
find it out in a moment. I had a gold coin, a twenty-franc 
piece, sewed into the band of my skirt; so I spoke to M. 
Manseau: ‘Dear sir, I meant to offer you my year’s savings 
for your dog; but now your wife has a mind to keep him, 
although she cares very little about him, and rather than 
that, will you sell him to me for twenty frances? Look, I have 
the money here.’ 

“<No, no, little woman, he said; ‘put up your twenty 
francs. Heaven forbid that I should take their money from 
the poor! Keep the dog; and if my wife makes a fuss about 
it, you must go away.’ 

“His wife made a terrible to-do about the dog. Ah! mon 
Dieu! any one might have thought the house was on fire! 
You never would guess the notion that next came into her 
head. She saw that the little fellow looked on me as his 
mistress, and that she could only have him against his will, 
so she had him poisoned; and my poor spaniel died in my 
arms. . . . I cried over him as if he had been my child, 
and buried him under a pine-tree. You do not know all 
that I laid in that grave. As I sat there beside it, I told my- 
self that henceforward I should always be alone in the world; 
that I had nothing left to hope for; that I should be again 
as I had been before, a poor lonely girl; that I should never 
more see a friendly light in any eyes. I stayed out there all 
through the night, praying God to have pity on me. When 
I went back to the highroad I saw a poor little child, about 
ten years old, who had no hands. 

“God has heard me,’ I thought. I had prayed that night 
as I had never prayed before. ‘I will take care of the poor 
little one; we will beg together, and I will be a mother to 
him. Two of us ought to do better than one; perhaps I 
shall have more courage for him than I have for myself.’ 

“At first the little boy seemed to be quite happy, and, in- 
deed, he would have been hard to please if he had not been 
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content. I did everything that he wanted, and gave him the 
best of all that I had; I was his slave in fact, and he tyran- 
nized over me, but that was nicer than being alone, I used to 
think! Pshaw! no sooner did the little good-for-nothing 
know that I carried a twenty-franc piece sewed into my skirt- 
band than he cut the stitches, and stole my gold coin, the 
price of my poor spaniel! I had meant to have masses said 
with it. . . . A child without hands, too! Oh, it makes 
one shudder! Somehow that theft took all the heart out 
of me. It seemed as if I was to love nothing but it should 
come to some wretched end. : 

“One day at Hchelles, I watched a fine carriage coming 
slowly up the hillside. There was a young lady, as beautiful 
as the Virgin Mary, in the carriage, and a young man, who 
looked like the young lady. ‘Just look,’ he said; ‘there is a 
pretty girl!’ and he flung a silver coin to me. 

“No one but you, M. Benassis, could understand how 
pleased I was with the compliment, the first that I had ever 
had; but, indeed, the gentleman ought not to have thrown 
the money to me. I was all in a flutter; I knew of a short cut, 
a footpath among the rocks, and started at once to run, so 
that I reached the summit of the Echelles long before the 
carriage, which was coming up very slowly. I saw the young 
man again; he was quite surprised to find me there; and as 
for me, I was so pleased that my heart seemed to be throb- 
bing in my throat. Some kind of instinct drew me towards 
him. After he had recognized me, I went on my way again; 
I felt quite sure that he and the young lady with him would 
leave the carriage to see the waterfall at Couz, and so they 
did. When they had alighted, they saw me once more, under 
the walnut-trees by the wayside. They asked me many ques- 
tions, and seemed to take an interest in what I told them 
about myself. In all my life I had never heard such pleas- 
ant voices as they had, that handsome young man and his 
sister, for she was his sister, I am sure. I thought about 
them for a whole year afterwards, and kept on hoping that 
they would come back. I would have given two years of my 
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life only to see that traveler again, he looked so nice. Until 
I knew M. Benassis these were the greatest events of my life. 
Although my mistress turned me away for trying on that 
horrid ball-dress of hers, I was sorry for her, and I have for- 
given her; for, candidly, if you will give me leave to say so, 
I thought myself the better woman of the two, countess 
though she was.” 

“Well,” said Genestas, after a moment’s pause, “you see 
that Providence has kept a friendly eye on you, you are in 
clover here.” 

At these words La Fosseuse looked at Benassis with eyes 
full of gratitude. 

“Would that I was rich!” came from Genestas. The of- 
ficer’s exclamation was followed by profound silence. 

“You owe me a story,” said La Fosseuse at last, in coax- 
ing tones. 

“T will tell it at once,” answered Genestas. “On the even- 
ing before the battle of Friedland,” he went on, after a mo- 
ment, “I had been sent with a despatch to General Davoust’s 
quarters, and I was on the way back to my own, when, at a 
turn in the road I found myself face to face with the Em- 
peror. Napoleon gave me a look. 

“You are Captain Genestas, are you not?’ he said. 

“Yes, your Majesty.’ 

“You were out in Egypt?’ 

“Yes, your Majesty.’ 

“You had better not keep to the road you are on,’ he said ; 
‘turn to the left; you will reach your division sooner that 
way.’ 

“Phat was what the Emperor said, but you would never 
imagine how kindly he said it; and he had so many irons 
in the fire just then, for he was riding about surveying the 
position of the field. JI am telling you this story to show 
you what a memory he had, and so that you may know that 
he knew my face. I took the oath in 1815. But for that 
mistake, perhaps I might have been a colonel to-day; I never 
meant to betray the Bourbons, France must be defended, 
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and that was all I thought about. I was a Major in the 
Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard; and although my wound 
still gave me trouble, I swung a sabre in the battle of Water- 
loo. When it was all over, and Napoleon returned to Paris, 
I went too; then when he reached Rochefort, I followed him 
against his orders; it was some sort of comfort to watch over 
him and to see that no mishap befell him on the way. So 
when he was walking along the beach he turned and saw me 
on duty ten paces from him. 

“ “Well, Genestas,’ he said, as he came towards me, ‘so 
we are not yet dead, either of us?’ 

“Tt cut me to the heart to hear him say that. If you had 
heard him, you would have shuddered from head to foot, as 
I did. He pointed to the villainous English vessel that was 
keeping the entrance to the harbor. ‘When I see that, he 
said, ‘and think of my Guard, I wish that I had perished in 
that torrent of blood.’ 

“Yes,” said Genestas, looking at the doctor and at La 
Fosseuse, “those were his very words. 

“<The generals who counseled you not to charge with the 
Guard, and who hurried you into your traveling carriage, 
were no true friends of yours,’ I said. 

““Come with me,’ he cried eagerly, ‘the game is not ended 
yet.’ 

““T would gladly go with your Majesty, but I am not free; 
I have a motherless child on my hands just now.’ 

“And so it happened that Adrien over there prevented me 
from going to St. Helena. 

“ Stay,’ he said, ‘I have never given you anything. You 
are not one of those who fill one hand and then hold out the 
other. Here is the snuff-box that I have used through this 
last campaign. And stay on in France; after all, brave men 
are wanted there! Remain in the service, and keep me in 
remembrance. Of all my army in Egypt, you are the last 
that I have seen still on his legs in France.’ And he gave 
me a little snuff-box. 

““Have “Honneur et patrie” engraved on it,’ he said; ‘the 
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history of our last two nie: is Sinaia up in those 
three words.’ 

“Then those who were going out with him came up, and I 
spent the rest of the morning with them. The Emperor 
walked to and fro along the beach ; there was not a sign of 
agitation about him, though he frowned from time to time. 
At noon, it was considered hopeless for him to attempt to 
escape by sea. The English had found out that he was at 
Rochefort; he must either give himself up to them, or cross 
the breadth of France again. We were wretchedly anxious; 
the minutes seemed like hours! On the one hand there were 
the Bourbons, who would have shot Napoleon if he had 
fallen into their clutches; and on the other, the English, a 
dishonored race: they covered themselves with shame by fling- 
ing a foe who asked for hospitality away on a desert rock, 
that is a stain which they will never wash away. Whilst 
we were anxiously debating, some one or other among his 
suite presented a sailor to him, a Lieutenant Doret, who 
had a scheme for reaching America to lay before him. As 
a matter of fact, a brig from the States and a merchant 
vessel were lying in the harbor. 

“ “But how could you set about it, eras ? the Emperor 
asked him. 

“ “You will be on board the merchant Pech, Sire,’ the man 
answered. ‘I will run up the white flag and man the brig with 
a few devoted followers. We will tackle the English vessel, 
set fire to her, and board her, and you will get clear away.’ 

“We will go with you!’ I cried to the captain. But Na- 
poleon looked at us and said, ee Doret, keep yourself 
for France.’ 

“Tt was the only time I ever saw Napoleon show any emo- 
tion. With a wave of his hand to us he went in again. I 
watched him go on board the English vessel, and then I went 
away. It was all over with him, and he knew it. There was 
a traitor in the harbor, who by means of signals gave warn- 
ing to the Emperor’s enemies of his presence. Then Napo- 
leon fell back on a last resource; he did as he had been wont 
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to do on the battlefield: he went to his foes instead of letting 
them come to him. Talk of troubles! No words could ever 
make you understand the misery of those who loved him for 
his own sake.” 

“But where is his snuff-box?” asked La Fosseuse. 

“Tt is in a box at Grenoble,” the commandant replied. 

“I will go over to see it, if you will let me. To think that 
you have something in your possession that his fingers have . 
touched! . . . Had he a well-shaped hand?” 

“Very.” 

“Can it be true that he is dead? Come, tell me the real 
truth ?” 

“Yes, my dear child, he is dead; there is no doubt about 
ity? 

“T was such a little girl in 1815. I was not tall enough 
to see anything but his hat, and even so I was nearly crushed 
to death in the crowd at Grenoble.” 

“Your coffee and cream is very nice indeed,” said Genestas. 
“Well, Adrien, how do you like this country? Will you come 
here to see mademoiselle ?” 

The boy made no answer; he seemed afraid to look at La 
Fosseuse. Benassis never took his eves off Adrien; he ap- 
peared to be reading the lad’s very soul. 

“Of course he will come to see her,” said Benassis. “But 
let us go home again, I have a pretty long round to make, 
and I shall want a horse. I daresay you and Jacquotte will 
manage to get on together whilst I am away.” 

“Will you not come with us?” said Genestas to La Fos- 
seuse. 

“Willingly,” she answered; “I have a lot of things to take 
over for Mme. Jacquotte.” 

They started out for the doctor’s house. Her visitors had 
raised La Fosseuse’s spirits; she led the way along narrow 
tracks, through the loneliest parts of the hills. 

“You have told us nothing about yourself, Monsieur l’Of-. 
ficier,” she said. “I should have liked to hear you tell us 
about some adventure in the wars. I liked what you told 
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us about Napoleon very much, but it made me feel sad. 

: If you would be so very kind a 

“Quite right!” Benassis exclaimed. “You ought to tell 
us about some thrilling adventure during our walk. Come, 
now, something really interesting like that business of the 
beam in the Beresina !” 

“So few of my recollections are worth telling,” said 
Genestas. “Some people come in for all kinds of adventures, 
but I have never managed to be the hero of any story. Oh! 
stop a bit though, a funny thing did once happen to me. I 
was with the Grand Army in 1805, and so, of course, I was at 
Austerlitz. There was a good deal of skirmishing just before 
Ulm surrendered, which kept the cavalry pretty fully occu- 
pied. Moreover, we were under the command of Murat, who 
never let the grass grow under his feet. 

“T was still only a sub-lieutenant in those days. It was 
just at the opening of the campaign, and after one of these 
affairs, that we took possession of a district in which there 
were a good many fine estates; so it fell out that one even- 
ing my regiment bivouacked in a park belonging to a hand- 
some chateau where a countess lived, a young and pretty 
woman she was. Of course, I meant to lodge in the house, 
and I hurried there to put a stop to pillage of any sort. I 
came into the salon just as my quartermaster was pointing 
his carbine at the countess, his brutal way of asking for what 
she certainly could not give the ugly scoundrel. I struck up 
his carbine with my sword, the bullet went through a look- 
ing-glass on the wall, then I dealt my gentleman a back- 
handed blow that stretched him on the floor. The sound of 
the shot and the cries of the countess fetched all her people 
on the scene, and it was my turn to be in danger. 

“Stop! she cried in German (for they were going to run 
me through the body), ‘this officer has saved my life? 

“They drew back at that. The lady gave me her handker- 
chief (a fine embroidered handkerchief, which I have yet), 
telling me that her house would always be open to me, and 
that I should always find a sister and a devoted friend in her, 
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if at any time I should be in any sort of trouble. In short, 
she did not know how to make enough of me. She was as 
fair as a wedding morning and as charming as a kitten. We 
had dinner together. Next day I was distractedly in love, 
but next day I had to be in my place at Giintzburg, or wher- 
ever it was. There was no help for it, I had to turn out, and 
started off with my handkerchief. 

“Well, we gave them battle, and all the time 1 kept on 
saying to myself, ‘I wish a bullet would come my way! Mon 
Dieu! they are flying thick enough!’ 

“T had no wish for a ball in the thigh, for I should have 
had to stop where I was in that case, and there would have 
been no going back to the chateau, but I was not particular; 
a nice wound in the arm I should have liked best, so that I 
might be nursed and made much of by the princess. I flung 
myself on the enemy, like mad; but I had no sort of luck, 
and came out of the action quite safe and sound. We must 
march, and there was an end of it; I never saw the countess 
again, and there is the whole story.” 

By this time they had reached Benassis’ house; the doctor 
mounted his horse at once and disappeared. Genestas recom- 
mended his son to Jacquotte’s care, so the doctor on his re- 
turn found that she had taken Adrien completely under her 
wing, and had installed him in M. Gravier’s celebrated room. 
With no small astonishment, she heard her master’s order 
to put up a simple camp-bed in his own room, for that the 
Jad was to sleep there, and this in such an authoritative tone, 
that for once in her life Jacquotte found not a single word 
to say. 

After dinner the commandant went back to Grenoble. 
Benassis’ reiterated assurances that the lad would soon be re- 
stored to health had taken a weight off his mind. 


Eight months later, in the earliest days of the following 
December, Genestas was appointed to be lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment stationed at Poitiers. He was just thinking of 
writing to Benassis to tell him of the journey he was about 
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to take, when a letter came from the doctor. His friend told 
him that Adrien was once more in sound health. 


“The boy has grown strong and tall,” he said; “and he is 
wonderfully well. He has profited by Butifer’s instruction 
since you saw him last, and is now as good a shot as our 
smuggler himself. He has grown brisk and active too; he is 
a good walker, and rides well; he is not in the least like the 
lad of sixteen who looked like a boy of twelve eight months 
ago; any one might think he was twenty years old. There 
is an air of self-reliance and independence about him. In 
fact, he is a man now, and you must begin to think about his 
future at once.” 


“T shall go over to Benassis to-morrow, of course,” said 
Genestas to himself, “and I will see what he says before I 
make up my mind what to do with that fellow,” and with 
that he went to a farewell dinner given to him by his brother 
officers. He would be leaving Grenoble now in a very few 
days. 

As the lieutenant-colonel returned after the dinner, his 
servant handed him a letter. It had been brought by a 
messenger, he said, who had waited a long while for an an- 
swer. 

Genestas recognized Adrien’s handwriting, although his 
head was swimming after the toasts that had been drunk in 
his honor; probably, he thought, the letter merely contained 
a request to gratify some boyish whim, so he left it unopened 
on the table. The next morning, when the fumes of cham- 
pagne had passed off, he took it up and began to read. 

“My dear father: ae 

“Oh! you young rogue,” was his comment, “you know how 
to coax whenever you want something.” 

“Our dear M. Benassis is dead 8 

The letter dropped from Genestas’ hands; it was some 
time before he could read any more. 

“Every one is in consternation. ‘he trouble is all the 
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greater because it came as a sudden shock. It was so wnex- 
pected. M. Benassis seemed perfectly well the day before; 
there was not a sign of ill-health about him. Only the day 
before yesterday he went to see all his patients, even those 
who lived farthest away; it was as if he had known what 
was going to happen; and he spoke to every one whom he met, 
saying, ‘Good-bye, my friends, each time. Towards five 
o’clock he came back just as usual to have dinner with me. 
He was tired; Jacquotte noticed the purplish flush on his 
face, but the weather was so very cold that she would not get 
ready a warm foot-bath for him, as she usually did when she 
saw that the blood had gone to his head. So she has been 
wailing, poor thing, through her tears for these two days 
past, ‘If I had only given him a foot-bath, he would be living 
now ! 

“M. Benassis was hungry; he made a good dinner. I 
thought he was in higher spirits than usual; we both of us 
laughed a great deal, I had never seen him laugh so much 
before. After dinner, towards seven o’clock, a man came with 
a message from Saint Laurent du Pont; it was a serious case, 
and M. Benassis was urgently needed. He said to me, ‘I shall 
have to go, though I never care to set out on horseback when 
I have hardly digested my dinner, more especially when it is 
as cold as this. It is enough to kill a man!’ 

“For all that, he went. At nine o’clock the postman, 
Goguelat, brought a letter for M. Benassis. Jacquotte was 
tired out, for it was her washing-day. She gave me the 
letter and went off to bed. She begged me to keep a good 
fire in our bedroom, and to have some tea ready for M. 
Benassis when he came in, for I am still sleeping in the little 
cot-bed in his room. I raked out the fire in the salon, and 
went upstairs to wait for my good friend. I looked at the 
letter, out of curiosity, before I laid it on the chimney-piece, 
and noticed the handwriting and the postmark. It came 
from Paris, and I think it was a lady’s hand. I am telling 
you about it because of things that happened afterwards. 

“About ten o’clock, I heard the horse returning, and M. 
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Benassis’ voice. He said to Nicolle, ‘It is cold enough to- 
night to bring the wolves out. I do not feel at all well.’ 
Nicolle said, ‘Shall I go up and wake Jacquotte? And M. 
Benassis answered, ‘Oh! no, no,’ and came upstairs. ~ 

“T said, ‘I have your tea here, all ready for you,’ and he 
smiled at me in the way that you know, and said, ‘Thank 
you, Adrien.” That was his last smile. In a moment he 
began to take off his cravat, as though he could not breathe. 
“How hot it is in here!’ he said, and flung himself down in 
an armchair. ‘A letter has come for you, my good friend,’ 
I said; ‘here it is;? and I gave him the letter. He took it 
up and glanced at the handwriting. ‘Ah! mon Dieu!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘perhaps she is free at last!’ Then his head sank 
back, and his hands shook. After a little while he set the 
lamp on the table and opened the letter. There was some- 
thing so alarming in the cry he had given that I watched 
him while he read, and saw that his face was flushed, and 
there were tears in his eyes. Then quite suddenly he fell, 
head forwards. I tried to raise him, and saw how purple 
his face was. 

“Tt is all over with me, he said, stammering; it was 
terrible to see how he struggled to rise. ‘I must be bled; 
bleed me!’ he cried, clutching my hand. . . . ‘Adrien,’ 
he said again, ‘burn this letter!’ He gave it to me, and I 
threw it on the fire. I called for Jacquotte and Nicolle. 
Jacquotte did not hear me, but Nicolle did, and came hurry- 
ing upstairs; he helped me to lay M. Benassis on my little 
bed. Our dear friend could not hear us any longer when we 
spoke to him, and although his eyes were open, he did not 
see anything. Nicolle galloped off at once to fetch the sur- 
geon, M. Bordier, and in this way spread alarm through the 
town. It was all astir in a moment. M. Janvier, M. Dufau, 
and all the rest of your acquaintance were the first to come 
to us. But all hope was at an end, M. Benassis was dying 
fast. He gave no sign of consciousness, not even when M. 
Bordier cauterized the soles of his feet. It was an attack of 
gout, combined with an apoplectic stroke. 
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“I am giving you all these details, dear father, because I 
know how much you cared for him. As for me, I am very 
sad and full of grief, for I can say to you that I cared more 
for him than for any one else except you. I learned more 
from M. Benassis’ talk in the evenings than ever I could have 
learned at school. 

“You cannot imagine the scene next morning when the 
news of his death was known in the place. The garden and 
the yard here were filled with people. How they sobbed and 
wailed! Nobody did any work that day. Every one recalled 
the last time that they had seen M. Benassis, and what he had 
said, or they talked of all that he had done for them; and 
those who were least overcome with grief spoke for the 
others. Every one wanted to see him once more, and the 
crowd grew larger every moment. The sad news traveled so 
fast that men and women and children came from ten leagues 
round; all the people in the district, and even beyond it, had 
that one thought in their minds. 

“Tt was arranged that four of the oldest men of the com- 
mune should carry the coffin. It was a very difficult task for 
them, for the crowd was so dense between the church and M. 
Benassis’ house. There must have been nearly five thousand 
people there, and almost every one knelt as if the Host were 
passing. There was not nearly room for them in the church. 
In spite of their grief, the crowd was so silent that you could 
hear the sound of the bell during mass and the chanting as far 
as the end of the High Street; but when the procession 
started again for the new cemetery, which M. Benassis had 
given to the town, little thinking, poor man, that he himself 
would be the first to be buried there, a great cry went up. 
M. Janvier wept as he said the prayers; there were no dry 
eyes among the crowd. And so we buried him. 

“As night came on the people dispersed, carrying sorrow 
and mourning everywhere with them. The next day Gondrin 
and Goguelat, and Butifer, with others, set to work to raise 
a sort of pyramid of earth, twenty feet high, above the spot 
where M. Benassis lies; it is being covered now with green 
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sods, and every one is helping them. These things, dear 
father, have all happened in three days. 

“M. Dufau found M. Benassis’ will lying open on the table 
where he used to write. When it was known how his prop- 
erty had been left, affection for him and regret for his loss 
became even deeper if possible. And now, dear father, I am 
waiting for Butifer (who is taking this letter to you) to come 
back with your answer. You must tell me what I am to do. 
Will you come to fetch me, or shall I go to you at Grenoble? 
Tell me what you wish me to do, and be sure that I shall 
obey you in everything. 

“Farewell, dear father, I send my love, and I am your 
affectionate son, ADRIEN CGENESTAS.” 


% 

“Ah rel, I must go over,” the soldier exclaimed. 

He ordered his horse and started out. It was one of those 
“still December mornings when the sky is covered with gray 
clouds. The wind was too light to disperse the thick fog, 
through which the bare trees and damp house fronts seemed 
strangely unfamiliar. The very silence was gloomy. There 
is such a thing as a silence full of light and gladness; on a 
bright day there is a certain joyousness about the slightest 
sound, but in such dreary weather nature is not silent, she 
is dumb. All sounds seemed to die away, stifled by the heavy 
air. 

There was something in the gloom without him that har- 
monized with Colonel Genestas’ mood; his heart was op-~ 
pressed with grief, and thoughts of death filled his mind. In- 
voluntarily he began to, think of the cloudless sky on that 
lovely spring morning, and remembered how bright the valley 
had Yooked when he passed through it for the first time; and 
now, in strong contrast with that day, the heavy sky above 
him was a leaden gray, there was no greenness about the hills, 
which were still waiting for the cloak of winter snow that 
invests them with a certain beauty of its own. There was 
something painful in all this bleak and bare desolation for a 
man who was traveling to find a grave at his journey’s end; 

17 
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the thought of that grave haunted him. The lines of dark 
pine-trees here and there along the mountain ridges against 
the sky seized on his imagination; they were in keeping with 
the officer’s mournful musings. Every time that he looked 
over the valley that lay before him, he could not help think- 
ing of the trouble that had befallen the canton, of the man 
who had died so lately, and of the blank left by his death. 

Before long, Genestas reached the cottage where he had 
asked for a cup of milk on his first journey. The sight of 
the smoke rising above the hovel where the charity-children 
were being brought up recalled vivid memories of Benassis 
and of his kindness of heart. The officer made up his mind 
to call there. He would give some alms to the poor woman 
for his dead friend’s sake. He tied his horse to a tree, and 
opened the door of the hut without knocking. 

“Good-day, mother,” he said, addressing the old woman, 
who was sitting by the fire with the little ones crouching at 
her side. “Do you remember me?” 

“Oh! quite well, sir! You came here one fine morning last 
spring and gave us two crowns.” 

“There, mother! that is for you and the children.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. May Heaven bless you!” 

“You must not thank me, mother,” said the officer; “it is 
all through M. Benassis that the money has come to you.” 

The old woman raised her eyes and gazed at Genestas. 

“Ah! sir,” she said, “he has left his property to our poor 
countryside, and made all of us his heirs; but we have lost 
him who was worth more than all, for it was he who made 
everything turn out well for us.” 

“Good-bye, mother! Pray for him,” said Genestas, mak- 
ing a few playful cuts at the children with his riding-whip. 

The old woman and her little charges went out with him; 
they watched him mount his horse and ride away. 

He followed the road along the valley until he reached the 
bridle-path that led to La Fosseuse’s cottage. From the slope 
above the house he saw that the door was fastened and the 
shutters closed. In some anxiety he returned to the high- 
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way, and rode on under the poplars, now bare and leafless. 
Before long he overtook the old laborer, who was dressed in 
his Sunday best, and creeping slowly along the road. There 
was no bag of tools on his shoulder. 

“Good-day, old Moreau !” 

“Ah! good-day, sir. . . .» I mind who you are now!” 
the old fellow exclaimed after a moment. “You are a friend 
of monsieur, our late mayor! Ah! sir, would it not have 
been far better if God had only taken a poor rheumatic old 
creature like me instead? It would not have mattered if He 
had taken me, but he was the light of our eyes.” 

“Do you know how it is that there is no one at home up 
there at La Fosseuse’s cottage ?” 

The old man gave a look at the sky. 

“What time is it, sir? The sun has not shone all day,” he 
said. 

“Tt is ten o'clock.” 

“Oh! well, then, she will have gone to mass or else to the 
cemetery. She goes there every day. He has left her five 
hundred livres a year and her house for as long as she lives, 
but his death has fairly turned her brain, as you may 
say. 3? 

“And where are you going, old Moreau?” 

“Little Jacques is to be buried to-day, and I am going to 
the funeral. He was my nephew, poor little chap; he had 
been ailing a long while, and he died yesterday morning. It 
really looked as though it was M. Benassis who kept him alive. 
That is the way! All these younger ones die!” Moreau 
added, half-jestingly, half-sadly. 

Genestas reined in his horse as he entered the town, for 
he met Gondrin and Goguelat, each carrying a pickaxe and 
shovel. He called to them, “Well, old comrades, we have 
had the misfortune to lose him fs 

“There, there, that is enough, sir!” interrupted Goguelat, 
“we know that well enough. We have just been cutting 
tarf to cover his grave.” 

“His life will make a grand story to tell, eh?” 
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“Yes,” answered Goguelat, “he was the Napoleon of our 
valley, barring the battles.” 

As they reached the parsonage, Genestas saw a little group 
about the door; Butifer and Adrien were talking with M. 
Janvier, who, no doubt, had just returned from saying mass. 
Seeing that the officer made as though he were about to dis- 
mount, Butifer promptly went to hold the horse, while 
Adrien sprang forward and flung his arms about his father’s 
neck. Genestas was deeply touched by the boy’s affection, 
though no sign of this appeared in the soldier’s words or man- 
ner. 

“Why, Adrien,” he said, “you certainly are set up again. 
My goodness! Thanks to our poor friend, you have almost 
grown into a man. I shall not forget your tutor here, Mas- 
ter Butifer.” 

“Oh! colonel,” entreated Butifer, “take me away from 
‘here and put me into your regiment. I cannot trust myself 
now that M. le Maire is gone. He wanted me to go for a 
soldier, didn’t he? Well, then, I will do what he wished. He 
told you all about me, and you will not be hard on me, will 
you, M. Genestas?” 

“Right, my fine fellow,” said Genestas, as he struck his 
hand in the other’s. “I will find something to suit you, set 
your mind at rest And how is it with you, M. le 
Curé ?” 

“Well, like every one else in the canton, colonel, I feel 
sorrow for his loss, but no one knows as I do how irreparable 
it is. He was like an angel of God among us. Fortunately, 
he did not suffer at all; it was a painless death. The hand 
of God gently loosed the bonds of a life that was one con- 
tinual blessing to us all.” 

“Will it be intrusive if I ask you to accompany me to the 
cemetery? I should like to bid him farewell, as it were.” 

Genestas and the curé, still in conversation, walked on to- 
gether. Butifer and Adrien followed them at a few paces 
distance. They went in the direction of the little lake, and 
as soon as they were clear of the town, the lieutenant-colonel 
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saw on the mountain-side a large piece of waste land en- 
closed by walls. 

“That is the cemetery,” the curé told him. “He is the 
first to be buried in it. Only three months before he was 
brought here, it struck him that it was a very bad arrange- 
ment to have the churchyard round the church; so, in order 
to carry out the law, which prescribes that burial grounds 
should be removed to a stated distance from human dwell- 
ings, he himself gave this piece of land to the com- 
mune. We are burying a child, poor little thing, in the new 
cemetery to-day, so we shall have begun by laying innocence 
and virtue there. Can it be that death is after all a reward? 
Did God mean it as a lesson for us when He took these two 
perfect natures to Himself? When we have been tried and 
disciplined in youth by pain, in later life by mental suffer- 
ing, are we so much nearer to Him? Look! there is the 
rustic monument which has been erected to his memory.” 

Genestas saw a mound of earth about twenty feet high. It 
was bare as yet, but dwellers in the district were already 
busily covering the sloping sides with green turf. La Fos- 
seuse, her face buried in her hands, was sobbing bitterly; she 
was sitting on the pile of stones in which they had planted 
a great wooden cross, made from the trunk of a pine-tree, 
from which the bark had not been removed. ‘The officer read 
the inscription; the letters were large, and had been deeply 


cut in the wood. 
= Or Vis 


HERE LIES 
THE GOOD MONSIEUR BENASSIS 
THE FATHER OF US ALL 
PRAY FOR HIM. 


“Was it you, sir,” asked Genestas, “who——?” 
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“No,” answered the curé; “it is simply what is said every- 
where, from the heights up there above us down to Grenoble, 
so the words have been carved here.” 

Genestas remained silent for a few moments. Then he 
moved from where he stood and came nearer to La Fosseuse, 
who did not hear him, and spoke again to the curé. 

“As soon as I have my pension,” he said, “I will come to 
finish my days here among you.” 


THE VENDETTA 


Dedicated to Puttinati, Sculptor at Milan. 


In the year 1800, towards the end of October, a stranger, 
having with him a woman and a little girl, made his ap- 
pearance in front of the Tuileries Palace, and stood for some 
little time close to the ruins of a house, then recently pulled 
down, on the spot where the wing is still unfinished which 
was intended to join Catherine de’ Medici’s Palace to the 
Louvre built by the Valois. There he stood, his arms 
folded, his head bent, raising it now and again to look at the 
Consul’s Palace, or at his wife, who sat on a stone by his side. 

Though the stranger seemed to think only of the little girl 
of nine or ten, whose black hair was a plaything in his fingers, 
the woman lost none of the glances shot at her by her com- 
panion. A common feeling, other than love, united these two 
beings, and a common thought animated their thoughts and 
their actions. Misery is perhaps the strongest of all bonds. 

The man had one of those broad, solemn-looking heads, 
with a mass of hair, of which so many examples have been 
perpetuated by the Carracci. Among the thick black locks 
were many white hairs. His features, though fine and proud, 
had a set hardness which spoiled them. In spite of his power- 
ful and upright frame, he seemed to be more than sixty years 
of age. His clothes, which were dilapidated, betrayed his 
foreign origin. 

The woman’s face, formerly handsome, but now faded, 
bore a stamp of deep melancholy, though, when her husband 
looked at her, she forced herself to smile, and affected a calm 
expression. The little girl was standing, in spite of the 
fatigue that was written on her small sunburned face. She 
had Italian features, large black eyes under well-arched eye- 
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brows, a native dignity and genuine grace. More than one 
passer-by was touched by the mere sight of this group, for 
the persons composing it made no effort to disguise a de- 
spair evidently as deep as the expression of it was simple; 
but the spring of the transient kindliness which distinguishes 
the Parisian is quickly dried up. As soon as the stranger 
perceived that he was the object of some idler’s attention, he 
stared at him so fiercely that the most intrepid lounger 
hastened his step, as though he had trodden on a viper. 

After remaining there a long time undecided, the tall man 
suddenly passed his hand across his brow, driving away, so 
to speak, the thoughts that had furrowed it with wrinkles, 
and made up his mind no doubt to some desperate determina- 
tion. Casting a piercing look at his wife and daughter, 
he drew out of his jerkin a long dagger, held it out to the 
woman, and said in Italian, “I am going to see whether the 
Bonapartes remember us.” 

He walked on, with a slow, confident step, towards the 
entrance to the palace, where, of course, he was checked by 
a soldier on guard, with whom there could be no long dis- 
cussion. Seeing that the stranger was obstinate, the sentry 
pointed his bayonet at him by way of wltimatum. As chance 
would have it at this moment, a squad came round to relieve 
guard, and the corporal very civilly informed the stranger 
where he might find the captain of the guard. 

“Let Bonaparte know that Bartolomeo di Piombo wants 
to see him,” said the Italian to the officer. 

In vain did the Captain explain to Bartolomeo that it was 
not possible to see the First Consul without having written 
to him beforehand to request an audience. The stranger in- 
sisted that the officer should go to inform Bonaparte. The 
Captain urged the rules of his duty, and formally refused 
to yield to the demands of this strange petitioner. Bartolo- 
meo knit his brows, looked at the Captain with a terrible 
scowl, and seemed to make him responsible for all the disas- 
ters his refusal might occasion; then he remained silent, 
his arms tightly crossed on his breast, and took his stand 
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under the archway which connects the garden and the court- 
yard of the Tuileries. 

People who are thoreughly bent on anything are almost 
always well served by chance. At the moment when Bar- 
tolomeo sat down on one of the curbstones near the entrance 
to the palace, a carriage drove up, and out of it stepped Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, at that time Minister of the Interior. 

“Ah! Loucien, good luck for me to have met you!” cried 
the stranger. 

These words, spoken in the Corsican dialect, made. Lu- 
cien stop at the instant when he was rushing into the vesti- 
bule; he looked at his fellow-countryman, and recognized 
him. At the first word that Bartolomeo said in his ear, he 
took him with him. Murat, Lannes, and Rapp were in the 
First Consul’s Cabinet. On seeing Lucien come in with so 
strange a figure as was Piombo, the conversation ceased. Lu- 
cien took his brother’s hand and led him into a window re- 
cess. After exchanging a few words, the First Consul raised 
his hand with a gesture, which Murat and Lannes obeyed 
by retiring. Rapp affected not to have seen it, and remained. 
Then, Bonaparte having sharply called him to order, the 
aide-de-camp went out with a sour face. The First Consul, 
who heard the sound of Rapp’s steps in the neighboring 
room, hastily followed him, and saw him close to the wall 
between the cabinet and the ante-room. 

“You refuse to understand me?” said the First Consul. “I 
wish to be alone with my countryman.” 

“A Corsican!” retorted the aide-de-camp. “I distrust 
those creatures too much not to ‘ 

The First Consul could not help smiling, and lightly 
pushed his faithful officer by the shoulders. 


“Well, what are you doing here, my poor Bartolomeo?” 
said the First Consul to Piombo. 

“T have come to ask for shelter and protection, if you are 
a true Corsican,” replied Bartolomeo in a rough tone. 

“What misfortune has driven you from your native land? 
You were the richest, the most # 
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“T have killed all the Porta,” replied the Corsican, in a hol- 
low voice, with a frown. 

The First Consul drew back a step or two, like a man as- 
tonished. 

“Are you going to betray me?” cried Bartolomeo, with a 
gloomy look at Bonaparte. “Do you forget that there are 
still four of the Piombo in Corsica?” 

Lucien took his fellow-countryman by the arm and shook 
him. 

“Do you come here to threaten the saviour of France?” he 
said vehemently. 

Bonaparte made a sign to Lucien, who was silent. Then 
he looked at Piombo, and said, “And why did you kill all 
the Porta?” 

“We had made friends,” he replied; “the Barbanti had 
reconciled us. The day after we had drunk together to drown 
our quarrel I left, because I had business at Bastia. They 
stayed at my place, and set fire to my vineyard at Longone. 
They killed my son Gregorio; my daughter Ginevra and my 
wife escaped ; they had taken the Communion that morning; 
the Virgin protected them. When I got home I could no 
longer see my house; I searched for it with my feet in the 
ashes. Suddenly I came across Gregorio’s body ; I recognized 
it in the moonlight. ‘Oh! the Porta have played this trick !’ 
said I to myself. I went off at once into the scrub; I got 
together a few men to whom I had done some service—do 
you hear, Bonaparte ?—and we marched down on the Porta’s 
vineyard. We arrived at five in the morning, and by seven 
they were all in the presence of God. Giacomo declares that 
Elisa Vanni saved a child, little Luigi; but I tied him into 
bed with my own hands before setting the house on fire. 
Then I quitted the island with my wife and daughter with- 
out being able to make sure whether Luigi Porta were still 
alive.” 

Bonaparte looked at Bartolomeo with curiosity, but no as- 
tonishment. 

“How many were they?” asked Lucien. 
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day,” he added. The words aroused no sign of hatred in the 
two brothers. “Ah! you are no longer Corsicans!” cried Bar- 
tolomeo, with a sort of despair. “Good-bye. Formerly I 
protected you,” he went on reproachfully. “But for me your 
mother would never have reached Marseilles,” he said, turn- 
ing to Bonaparte, who stood thoughtful, his elbow resting on 
the chimney-piece. 

“T cannot in conscience take you under my wing, Piombo,” 
replied Napoleon. “T am the head of a great nation; I govern 
the Republic; I must see that the laws are carried out.” 

“Ah, ha!” said Bartolomeo. 

“But I can shut my eyes,” Bonaparte went on. “The tra- 
dition of the Vendetta will hinder the reign of law in Corsica 
for a long time yet,” he added, talking to himself. “But it 
must be stamped out at any cost.” 

He was silent for a minute, and Lucien signed to Piombo to 
say nothing. The Corsican shook his head from side to side 
with a disapproving look. 

“Remain here,” the First Consul said, addressing Bar- 
tolomeo. “We know nothing. I will see that your estates 
are purchased so as to give you at once the means of living. 
Then later, some time hence, we will remember you. But no 
more Vendetta. There is no Marquis scrub here. If you 
play tricks with your dagger, there is no hope for you. Here 
the law protects everybody, and we do not do justice on our 
own account.” 

“He has put himself at the head of a strange people,” re- 
plied Bartolomeo, taking Lucien’s hand and pressing it. “But 
you recognize me in misfortune; it is a bond between us for 
life and death; and you may command every one named 
Piombo.” As he spoke, his brow cleared, and he looked about 
him approvingly. 

“You are not badly off here,” he said, with a smile, as if 
he would like to lodge there. “And you are dressed all in 
red like a Cardinal.” 

“It rests with you to rise and have a palace in Paris,” said 
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Bonaparte, looking at him from head to foot. “It will often 
happen that I may look about me for a devoted friend to 
whom I can trust myself.” 

A sigh of gladness broke from Piombo’s deep chest ; he held 
out his hand to the First Consul, saying, “There is something 
of the Corsican in you still!” 

Bonaparte smiled. He gazed in silence at this man, who 
had brought him as it were a breath of air from his native 
land, from the island where he had formerly been so miracu- 
lously saved from the hatred of the “English party,” and 
which he was fated never to see again. He made a sign to 
his brother, who led away Bartolomeo di Piombo. 

Lucien inquired with interest as to the pecuniary position 
of the man who had once protected his family. Piombo led 
the Minister of the Interior to a window and showed him his 
wife and Ginevra, both seated on a heap of stones. 

“We have come from Fontainebleau on foot,” said he, “and 
we have not a sou.” 

Lucien gave his fellow-countryman his purse, and desired 
him to come again next morning to consult as to the 
means of providing for his family. The income from all 
Piombo’s possessions in Corsica could hardly suffice to main- 
tain him respectably in Paris. 


Fifteen years elapsed between the arrival of the Piombo 
family in Paris and the following incidents, which, without 
the story of this event, would have been less intelligible. 

Servin, one of our most distinguished artists, was the first 
to conceive the idea of opening a studio for young ladies who 
may wish to take lessons in painting. He was a man of 
over forty, of blameless habits, and wholly given up to his 
art, and he had married for love the daughter of a general 
without any fortune. At first mothers brought their daugh- 
ters themselves to the professor’s studio; but when they un- 
derstood his high principles and appreciated the care by which 
he strove to deserve such confidence, they ended by sending 
the girls alone. It was part of the painter’s scheme to take 
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as pupils only young ladies of rich or highly respectable 
family, that no difficulties might arise as to the society in his 
studio; he had even refused to take young girls who intended 
to become artists, and who must necessarily have had certain 
kinds of training without which no mastery is possible. By 
degrees his prudence, the superior method by which he 
initiated his pupils into the secrets of his art, as well as the 
security their mothers felt in knowing that their daughters 
were in the company of well-bred girls, and in the artist’s 
character, manners, and marriage, won him a high reputa- 
tion in the world of fashion. As soon as a young girl showed 
any desire to learn drawing or painting, and her mother 
asked advice, “Send her to Servin,” was always the answer. 

Thus Servin had a specialty for teaching ladies art, as 
Herbault had for bonnets, Leroy for dresses, and Chevet for 
dainties. It was acknowledged that a young woman who had 
taken lessons of Servin could pronounce definitively on the 
pictures in the Louvre, paint a portrait in a superior man- 
ner, copy an old picture, and produce her own painting of 
genre. Thus this artist sufficed for all the requirements of 
the aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding his connection with all the best houses 
in Paris, he was independent and patriotic, preserving with 
all alike the light and witty tone, sometimes ironical, and 
the freedom of opinion which characterize painters. 

He had carried his scrupulous precautions into the arrange- 
ment of the place where his scholars worked. The outer en- 
trance to the loft above his dwelling-rooms had been walled 
up; to get into this retreat, as sacred as a harem, the way was 
up a staircase in the centre of the house. This studio, which _ 
occupied the whole of the top story, was on the vast scale 
which always surprises inquisitive visitors when, haying 
climbed to sixty feet above the ground, they expect to find an 
artist lodged in the gutter. It was a kind of gallery, abun- 
dantly lighted by immense skylights screened with the large 
green blinds which artists use to distribute the light. A 
quantity of caricatures, heads sketched in outline with a brush 
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or the point of a palette knife, all over the dark gray walls, 
proved that, allowing for a difference in the expression, fine 
young ladies have as much whimsicality in their brain as 
men can have. A small stove, with a huge pipe that made 
amazing zigzags before reaching the upper region of the roof, 
was the inevitable decoration of this studio. ‘There was a 
shelf all round the room, supporting plaster casts which lay 
there in confusion, most of them under a coating of whitish 
dust. 

Above this shelf here and there a head of Niobe hanging 
to a nail showed its pathetic bend, a Venus smiled, a hand 
was unexpectedly thrust out before your eyes, like a beggar’s 
asking alms; then there were anatomical écorchés, yellow with 
smoke, and looking like limbs snatched from coffins; and 
pictures, drawings, lay-figures, frames without canvas, and 
canvases without frames, completed the effect, giving the 
room the characteristic aspect of a studio, a singular mixture 
of ornamentation and bareness, of poverty and splendor, of 
care and neglect. 

This huge sort of hold, in which everything, even man, 
looks small, has a behind-the-scenes flavor; here are to be 
seen old linen, gilt armor, odds and ends of stuffs, and some 
machinery. But there is something about it as grand as 
thought; genius and death are there; Diana and Apollo side 
by side with a skull or a skeleton; beauty and disorder, 
poetry and reality, gorgeous coloring in shadow, and often 
a whole drama, but motionless and silent. How symbolical 
of the artist brain! 

At the moment when my story begins the bright sun of 
July lighted up the studio, and two beams of sunshine shot 
across its depths, broad bands of diaphanous gold in which the 
dust-motes glistened. A dozen easels raised their pointed 
spars, looking like the masts of vessels in a harbor. Several 
young girls gave life to the scene by the variety of their coun- 
tenances and attitudes, and the difference in their dress. The 
strong shadows cast by the green baize blinds, arranged to 
suit the position of each easel, produced a multitude of con- 
trasts and fascinating effects of chiaroscuro. 
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This group of girls formed the most attractive picture in 
the gallery. A fair-haired girl, simply dressed, stood at some 
distance from her companions, working perseveringly and 
seeming to foresee misfortune ; no one looked at her nor spoke 
to her; she was the prettiest, the most modest, and the least 
rich. Two principal groups, divided by a little space, repre- 
sented two classes of society, two spirits even, in this studio, 
where rank and fortune ought to have been forgotten. 

These young things, sitting or standing, surrounded by 
their paint-boxes, playing with their brushes or getting them 
ready, handling their bright-tinted palettes, painting, chat- . 
tering, laughing, singing, given up to their natural impulses 
and revealing their true characters, made up a drama un- 
known to men; this one proud, haughty, capricious, with 
black hair and beautiful hands, flashed the fire of her eyes 
at random; that one, light-hearted and heedless, a smile on 
her lips, her hair chestnut, with delicate white hands, vir- 
ginal and French, a light nature without a thought of evil, 
living from hour to hour; another, dreamy, melancholy, pale, 
her head drooping like a falling blossom; her neighbor, on 
the contrary, tall, indolent, with Oriental manners, and long, 
black, melting eyes, speaking little, but lost in thought, and 
stealing a look at the head of Antinoiis. 

In the midst, like the Jocoso of a Spanish comedy, a girl, 
full of wit and sparkling sallies, stood watching them all 
with a single glance, and making them laugh; raising a face 
so full of life that it could not but be pretty. She was the 
leader of the first group of pupils, consisting of the daugh- 
ters of bankers, lawyers, and merchants—all rich, but exposed 
to all the minute but stinging disdains freely poured out upon 
them by the other young girls who belonged to the aristocracy. 
These were governed by the daughter of a gentleman usher 
to the King’s private chamber, a vain little thing, as silly 
as she was vain, and proud of her father’s having an office at 
Court. She aimed at seeming to understand the master’s 
remarks at the first word, and appearing to work by in- 
spired grace; she used an eyeglass, came very much dressed, 
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very late, and begged her companions not to talk loud. 
Among this second group might be observed some exquisite 
shapes and distinguished:looking faces; but their looks ex- 
pressed but little simplicity. Though their attitudes were 
elegant and their movements graceful, their faces were lack- 
ing in candor, and it was easy to perceive that they belonged 
to a world where politeness forms the character at an early 
age, and the abuse of social pleasures kills the feelings and 
develops selfishness. When the whole party of girl students 
was complete there were to be seen among them child-like 
heads, virgin heads of enchanting purity, faces where the 
parted lips showed virgin teeth, and where a virgin smile 
came and went. Then the studio suggested not a seraglio, 
but a group of angels sitting on a cloud in heaven. 

It was near noon; Servin had not yet made his appear- 
ance. For some days past he had spent most of his time 
at a, studio he had elsewhere, finishing a picture he had there 
for the exhibition. Suddenly Mademoiselle Amélie Thirion, 
the head of the aristocrats in this little assembly, spoke at 
some length to her neighbor; there was profound silence 
among the patrician group; the banker faction were equally 
silent from astonishment, and tried to guess the subject of 
such a conference. But the secret of the young ultras was 
soon known. Amélie rose, took an easel that stood near her, 
and moved it to some distance from the “nobility,” close to 
a clumsy partition which divided the studio from a dark 
closet where broken casts were kept, paintings that the pro- 
fessor had condemned, and, in winter, the firewood. Amélie’s 
proceedings gave rise to a murmur of surprise which did not 
hinder her from completing the removal by wheeling up to 
the easel a stool and paint-box, in fact, everything, even a 
picture by Prudhon, of which a pupil, who had not yet come, 
was making a copy. After this coup d’état the party of the 
Right painted on in silence; but the Left talked it over at 
great length. 

“What will Mademoiselle Piombo say?” asked one of the 
girls of Mademoiselle Mathilde Roguin, the oracle of mis- 
chief of her group. 
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“She is not a girl to say much,” was the reply. “But fifty 
years hence she will remember this insult as if she had ex- 
perienced it the day before, and will find some cruel means 
of revenge. She is a person I should not like to be at war 
with.” 

“The proscription to which those ladies have condemned 
her is all the more unjust,” said another young girl, “because 
Mademoiselle Ginevra was very sad the day before yester- 
day; her father, they say, has just given up his appointment. 
This will add to her troubles, while she was very good to those 
young ladies during the Hundred Days. Did she ever say a 
word that could hurt them? On the contrary, she avoided 
talking politics. But our ultras seem to be prompted by jeal- 
ousy rather than by party-spirit.” 

“T have a great mind to fetch Mademoiselle Piombo’s easel 
and place it by mine,” said Mathilde Roguin. She rose, but 
on second thoughts she sat down again. “With a spirit like 
Mademoiselle Ginevra’s,” said she, “it is impossible to know 
how she would take our civility. Let us wait and see.” 

“Hecola!” said the black-eyed girl languidly. In fact, the 
sound of footsteps coming upstairs was heard in the studio. 
The words, “Here she comes!” passed from mouth to mouth, 
and then perfect silence fell. 

To understand the full importance of the ostracism car- 
ried into effect by Amélie Thirion, it must be told that this 
scene took place towards the end of the month of July 1815. 
The second restoration of the Bourbons broke up many 
friendships which had weathered the turmoil of the first. 
At this time families, almost always divided among them- 
selves, renewed many of the most deplorable scenes which 
tarnish the history of all countries at periods of civil or re- 
ligious struggles. Children, young girls, old men, had caught 
the monarchical fever from which the Government was suf- 
fering. Discord flew in under the domestic roof, and sus- 
picion dyed in gloomy hues the most intimate conversations 
and actions. 

Ginevra di Piombo idolized Napoleon; indeed, how could 
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she have hated him? The Emperor was her fellow-country- 
man, and her father’s benefactor. Baron di Piombo was one 
of Napoleon’s followers who had most efficiently worked to 
bring him back from Elba. Incapable of renouncing his 
political faith, nay, eager to proclaim it, Piombo had re- 
mained in Paris in the midst of enemies. Hence Ginevra 
di Piombo was ranked with the “suspicious characters,” all 
the more so because she made no secret of the regret her 
family felt at the second restoration. The only tears she had 
perhaps ever shed in her life were wrung from her by the 
twofold tidings of Bonaparte’s surrender on board the 
Bellerophon, and the arrest of Labédoyére. 

The young ladies forming the aristocratic party in the 
studio belonged to the most enthusiastically Royalist families 
of Paris. It would be difficult to give any idea of the exag- 
gerated feelings of the time, and of the horror felt towards 
Bonapartists. However mean and trivial Amélie Thirion’s 
conduct may seem to-day, it was then a very natural demon- 
stration of hatred. Ginevra di Piombo, one of Servin’s 
earliest pupils, had occupied the place of which they wished 
to deprive her ever since the first day she had come to the 
studio. The aristocratic group had gradually settled round 
her; and to turn her out of a place, which in a certain sense 
belonged to her, was not merely to insult her, but to cause 
her some pain, for all artists have a predilection for the 
spot where they work. 

However, political hostility had perhaps not much to do 
with the conduct of this little studio party of the Right. 
Ginevra di Piombo, the most accomplished of Servin’s pupils, 
was an object of the deepest jealousy. The master professed 
an equal admiration for the talents and the character of this 
favorite pupil, who served as the standard of all his com- 
parisons; and indeed, while it was impossible to explain the 
ascendency this young girl exercised over all who were about 
her, she enjoyed in this small world an influence resembling 
that of Bonaparte over his soldiers. The aristocratic clique 
had, some days since, resolved on the overthrow of this queen ; 
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but as no one had been bold enough to repulse the Bona- 
partist, Mademoiselle Thirion had just struck the decisive 
blow so as to make her companions the accomplices of her 
hatred. Though Ginevra was really beloved by some of the 
Royalist party, who at home were abundantly lectured on 
politics, with the tact peculiar to women, they judged it best 
not to interfere in the quarrel. 

On entering, Ginevra was received in perfect silence. Of 
all the girls who had yet appeared at Servin’s studio, she was 
the handsomest, the tallest, and the most finely made. Her 
gait had a stamp of dignity and grace which commanded re- 
spect. Her face, full of intelligence, seemed radiant, it was 
so transfused with the animation peculiar to Corsicans, which 
does not exclude calmness. Her abundant hair, her eyes, and 
their black lashes told of passion. Though the corners of her 
mouth were softly drawn and her lips a little too thick, they 
had the kindly expression which strong people derive from 
the consciousness of strength. By a singular freak of nature 
the charm of her features was in some sort belied by a marble 
forehead stamped with an almost savage pride, and the tra- 
ditional habits of Corsica. That was the only bond between 
her and her native land; in every other detail of her person 
the simplicity and freedom of Lombard beauties were so be- 
witching, that only in her absence could any one bear to cause 
her the smallest pain. She was, indeed, so attractive, that 
her old father, out of prudence, never allowed her to walk 
alone to the studio. 

The only fault of this really poetic creature came of the 
very power of such fully developed beauty. She had refused 
to marry, out of affection for her father and mother, feeling 
herself necessary to them in their old age. Her taste for 
painting had taken the place of the passions which commonly 
agitate women. 

“You are all very silent to-day,” she said, after coming for- 
ward a step or two. “Good-morning, my little Laure,” she 
added in a gentle, caressing tone, as she went up to the young 
girl who was painting apart from the rest. “That head is 
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very good. The flesh is a little too pink, but it is all capitally 
drawn.” ‘ 

Laure raised her head, looked at Ginevra much touched, 
and their faces brightened with an expression of mutual af- 
fection. A faint smile gave life to the Italian’s lips, but 
she seemed pensive, and went slowly to her place, carelessly 
glancing at the drawings and pictures, and saying good-morn- 
ing to each of the girls of the first group, without observing 
the unusual curiosity excited by her presence. She might have 
been a queen amid her Court. She did not observe the deep 
silence that reigned among the aristocrats, and passed their 
camp without saying a word. Her absence of mind was so 
complete that she went to her easel, opened her paint-box, 
took out her brushes, slipped on her brown linen cuffs, tied 
her apron, examined her palette, all without thinking, as 
it seemed, of what she was doing. All the heads of the 
humbler group were turned to look at her. And if the young 
ladies of the Thirion faction were less frankly impatient than 
their companions, their side glances were nevertheless 
directed to Ginevra. 

“She notices nothing,” said Mademoiselle Roguin. 

At this moment Ginevra, roused from the meditative atti- 
tude in which she had gazed at her canvas, turned her head 
towards the aristocratic party. With one glance she meas- 
ured the distance that lay between them, and held her peace. 

“Tt has not occurred to her that they meant to insult her,” 
said Mathilde. “She has neither colored nor turned pale. 
How provoked those young ladies will be if she likes her new 
place better than the old one !””—“You are quite apart there, 
mademoiselle,” she added louder, and addressing Ginevra. 

The Italian girl affected not to hear, or perhaps she did not 
hear; she hastily rose, walked rather slowly along the parti- 
tion which divided the dark closet from the studio, seeming 
to examine the skylight from which the light fell; and to 
this she ascribed so much importance that she got upon a 
chair to fasten the green baize which interfered with the 
light, a good deal higher. At this elevation she was on a 
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level with a small crack in the boarding, the real object of her 
efforts, for the look she cast through it can only be com- 
pared with that of a miser discovering Aladdin’s treasure. 
She quickly descended, came back to her place, arranged her 
picture, affected still to be dissatisfied with the light, pushed 
a table close to the partition, and placed a chair on it; then 
she nimbly mounted this scaffolding, and again peeped 
through the crack. She gave but one look into the closet, 
which was lighted by a window at the top of the partition, 
but what she saw impressed her so vividly that she started. 

“You will fall, Mademoiselle Ginevra!” cried Laure. 

All the girls turned to look at their imprudent companion, 
who was tottering. The fear of seeing them gather 
round her gave her courage; she recovered her strength and 
her balance, and dancing on the chair, she turned to Laure, 
and said with some agitation: 

“Bah! It is at any rate safer than a throne 

She quickly arranged the baize, came down, pushed the 
table and the chair far from the partition, returned to her 
easel, and made a few more attempts, seeming to try for an 
effect of light that suited her. Her picture did not really 
trouble her at all; her aim was to get close to the dark 
closet by which she placed herself, as she wished, at the end 
near the door. Then she prepared to set her palette, still 
in perfect silence. Where she now was she soon heard more 
distinctly a slight noise which, on the day before, had 
greatly stirred her curiosity, and sent her young imagination 
wandering over a wide field of conjecture. She easily recog- 
nized it as the deep, regular breathing of the sleeping man 
whom she had just now seen. Her curiosity was satisfied, 
but she found herself burdened with an immense responsi- 
bility. Through the crack she had caught sight of the Im- 
perial eagle, and on a camp bed, in the dim light, had seen 
the figure of an officer of the guard. She guessed it all. 
Servin was sheltering a refugee. 

She now trembled lest one of her companions should come 
to examine her picture, and should hear the unfortunate man 
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breathe, or heave too deep a sigh, such as had fallen on her 
ear during yesterday’s lesson. She resolved to remain near 
the door, and trust to her wits to cheat the tricks of fate. 

“T had better remain here,” thought she, “to prevent some 
disaster, than leave the poor prisoner at the mercy of some 
giddy prank.” 

This was the secret of Ginevra’s apparent indifference 
when she found her easel transplanted; she was secretly de- 
lighted, since she had been able to satisfy her curiosity in a 
natural manner; and besides, she was too much absorbed 
at this moment to inquire into the reason of her exclusion. 
Nothing is more mortifying to young girls, or indeed to any 
one, than to see a practical joke, an insult, or a witticism 
fail of its effect in consequence of the victim’s contempt. It 
would seem that our hatred of an enemy is incteased by the 
height to which he can rise above us. 

Ginevra’s conduct remained a riddle to all her companions. 
Her friends and her foes were alike surprised, for she was 
allowed to have every good quality excepting forgiveness of 
injuries. Though the opportunities for showing this vice 
of temper had rarely been offered to Ginevra by the incidents 
of studio life, the instances she had happened to give of 
her vindictive spirit and determination had none the less 
made a deep impression on her companions’ minds. After 
many guesses, Mademoiselle Roguin finally regarded the 
Italian’s silence as evidence of a magnanimity above all 
praise; and her party, inspired by her, conceived a plan to 
humiliate the aristocrats of the studio. They achieved their 
purpose by a fire of sarcasms directed at the pride and airs 
of the party of the Right. 

Madame Servin’s arrival put an end to this contest of self- 
assertiveness. Amélie, with the shrewdness which is always 
coupled with malice, had remarked, watched, and wondered 
at the excessive absence of mind which hindered Ginevra 
from hearing the keenly polite dispute of which she was the 
subject. The revenge which Mademoiselle Roguin and her 
followers were wreaking on Mademoiselle Thirion and her 
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party had thus the fatal effect of setting the young Ultras 
to discover the cause of Ginevra’s absorbed silence. The 
beautiful Italian became the centre of observation, and was 
watched by her friends as much as by her enemies. It is 
very difficult to hide the slightest excitement, the most 
trifling feeling, from fifteen idle and inquisitive girls whose 
mischief and wits crave only for secrets to guess, and in- 
trigues to plot or to baffle, and who can ascribe to a gesture, 
to a glance, to a word, so many meanings, that they can 
hardly fail to discover the true one. Thus Ginevra di 
Piombo’s secret was in great peril of being found out. 

At this moment Madame Servin’s presence produced a 
diversion in the drama that was being obscurely played at 
the bottom of these young hearts; while its sentiments, its 
ideas, its development, were expressed by almost allegorical 
words, by significant looks, by gestures, and even by silence, 
often more emphatic than speech. 

The moment Madame Servin came into the studio her 
eyes turned to the door by which Ginevra was standing. 
Under the present circumstances this look was not lost. If 
at first none of the maidens observed it, Mademoiselle 
Thirion remembered it afterwards, and accounted for the sus- 
Piciousness, the alarm, and mystery which gave a hunted ex- 
pression to Madame Servin’s eyes. 

“Mesdemoiselles,” she said, “Monsieur Servin cannot come 
to-day.” Then she paid some little compliment to each 
pupil, all of them welcoming her in the girlish, caressing 
way which lies as much in the voice and eyes as in actions. 
She immediately went to Ginevra under an impulse of uneasi- 
ness, which she vainly tried to conceal. The Italian and 
the painter’s wife exchanged friendly nods, and then stood 
in silence, one painting, the other watching her paint. The 
officer’s breathing was easily audible, but Madame Servin 
could take no notice of it; and her dissimulation was so com- 
plete that Ginevra was tempted to accuse her of wilful deaf- 
ness. At this moment the stranger turned on the bed. The 
Italian girl looked Madame Servin steadily in the face, and, 
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without betraying the smallest agitation, the lady said, “Your 
copy is as fine as the original. If I had to choose, I should 
really be puzzled.” 

“Monsieur Servin has not let his wife into the secret of 
this mystery,” thought Ginevra, who, after answering the 
young wife with a gentle smile of incredulity, sang a snatch 
of some national canzonetta to cover any sounds the prisoner 
might make. 

It was so unusual to hear the studious Italian sing, that 
all the girls looked at her in surprise. Later this incident 
served as evidence to the charitable suppositions of hatred. 
Madame Servin soon went away, and the hours of study 
ended without further event. Ginevra let all her com- 
panions leave, affecting to work on; but she unconsciously be- 
trayed her wish to be alone, for as the pupils made ready to 
go she looked at them with ill-disguised impatience. Made- 
moiselle Thirion, who within these few hours had become a 
cruel foe to the young girl, who was her superior in every- 
thing, guessed by the instinct of hatred that her rival’s af- 
fected industry covered a mystery. She had been struck 
more than once by the attention with which Ginevra seemed 
to be listening to a sound no one else could hear. The ex- 
pression she now read in the Italian’s eyes was as a flash of 
illumination. She was the last to leave, and went in on her 
way down to see Madame Servin, with whom she stayed a 
few minutes. "Then, pretending that she had forgotten her 
bag, she very softly went upstairs again to the studio, and 
discovered Ginevra at the top of a hastily constructed scaf- 
folding, so lost in contemplation of the unknown soldier that 
she did not hear the light sound of her companion’s footsteps. 
It is true that Amélie walked on eggs—to use a phrase of 
Walter Scott’s; she retired to the door and coughed. 
Ginevra started, turned her head, saw her enemy, and col- 
ored ; then she quickly untied the blind, to mislead her as to 
her purpose, and came down. After putting away her paint- 
box, she left the studio, carrying stamped upon her heart 
the image of a man’s head as charming as the Endymion, 
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Girodet’s masterpiece, which she had copied a few days pre- 
viously. 

“So young a man, and proscribed! Who can he be?—for 
it is not Marshal Ney.” 

These two sentences are the simplest expression of all the 
ideas which Ginevra turned over in her mind during two 
days. The next day but one, notwithstanding her hurry to 
be first at the painting gallery, she found that Mademoiselle 
Thirion had already come in a carriage. Ginevra and her 
enemy watched each other for some time, but each kept her 
countenance impenetrable by the other. Amélie had seen the 
stranger’s handsome face; but happily, and at the same time 
unhappily, the eagles and the uniform were nol within the 
range of her eye through the crack. She lost herself in con- 
jecture. Suddenly Servin came in, much earlier than usual. 

“Mademoiselle Ginevra,”’ said he, after casting an eye 
round the gallery, “why have you placed yourself there? The 
light is bad. Come nearer to these young ladies, and lower 
your blind a little.” 

Then he sat down by Laure, whose work deserved his 
most lenient criticism. 

“Well done!” he exclaimed, “this head is capitally done. 
You will be a second Ginevra.” 

The master went from easel to easel, blaming, flattering, 
and jesting; and making himself, as usual, more feared for 
his jests than for his reproofs. 

The Italian had not obeyed his wishes; she remained at 
her post with the firm intention of staying there. She took 
out a sheet of paper and began to sketch in sepia the head 
of the unhappy refugee. A work conceived of with passion 
always bears a particular stamp. The faculty of giving truth 
to a rendering of nature or of a thought constitutes genius, 
and passion can often take its place. Thus in the circum- 
stances in which Ginevra found herself, either the intuition 
she owed to her memory, which had been deeply struck, or 
perhaps necessity, the mother of greatness, lent her a super- 
natural flash of talent. The officer’s head was thrown off 
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on the paper with an inward trembling that she ascribed to 
fear, and which a physiologist would have recognized as the 
fever of inspiration. From time to time she stole a furtive 
glance at her companions, so as to be able to hide the sketch 
in case of any indiscretion on their part. But in spite of her 
sharp lookout, there was a moment when she failed to per- 
ceive that her relentless enemy, under the shelter of a huge 
portfolio, had turned her eyeglass on the mysterious draw- 
ing. Mademoiselle Thirion, recognizing the refugee’s 
features, raised her head suddenly, and Ginevra slipped away 
the sheet of paper. 

“Why do you stay there, in spite of my opinion, made- 
moiselle?” the professor gravely asked Ginevra. 

The girl hastily turned her easel so that no one could see 
her sketch, and said, in an agitated voice, as she showed it 
to her master: 

“Don’t you think with me that this is a better hght? May 
I not stay where I am?” 

Servin turned pale. As nothing can escape the keen eyes 
of hatred, Mademoiselle Thirion threw herself, so to speak, 
into the excited feelings that agitated the professor and his 
pupil. 

“You are right,” said Servin. “But you will soon know 
more than I do,” he added, with a forced laugh. There was 
a silence, during which the master looked at the head of the 
officer. “This is a masterpiece, worthy of Salvator Rosa!’ 
he exclaimed, with an artist’s vehemence. 

At this exclamation all the young people rose, and Made- 
moiselle Thirion came forward with the swiftness of a tiger 
springing on its prey. At this instant the prisoner, roused 
by the turmoil, woke up. Ginevra overset her stool, spoke a 
few incoherent sentences, and began to laugh; but she had 
folded the portrait in half and thrown it into a portfolio 
before her terrible enemy could see it. The girls crowded 
round the easel; Servin enlarged in a loud voice on the 
beauties of the copy on which his favorite pupil was just now 
engaged; and all the party were cheated by this stratagem, 
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excepting Amélie, who placed herself behind her companions 
and tried to open the portfolio into which she had seen the 
sketch put. Ginevra seized it and set it in front of her with- 
out a word, and the two girls gazed at each other in silence. 

“Come, young ladies, to your places!” said Servin. “If 
you want to know as much as Mademoiselle di Piombo, you 
must not be always talking of fashions and balls, and trifling 
so much.” 

When the girls had all returned to their easels, the master 
sat down by Ginevra. 

“Was it not better that this mystery should be discovered 
by me than by any one else?” said the Italian girl in a low 
tone. 

“Yes,” answered the painter. “You are patriotic; but 
even if you had not been, you are still the person to whom 
I should entrust it.” 

The master and pupil understood each other, and Ginevra 
was not now afraid to ask, “Who is he?” 

“An intimate friend of Labédoyére’s; the man who, next 
to the unfortunate Colonel, did most to effect a junction be- 
tween the 7th and the Grenadiers of Elba. He was a Major 
in the Guards, and has just come back from Waterloo.” 

“Why have you not burned his uniform and shako, and 
put him into civilian dress?” asked Ginevra vehemently. 

“Some clothes are to be brought for him this evening.” 

“You should have shut up the studio for a few days.” 

“He is going away.” 

“Does he wish to die?” said the girl. “Let him stay with 
you during these first days of the storm. Paris is the only 
place in France where a man may be safely hidden. Is he 
a friend of yours?” she added. 

“No. He has no claim to my regard but his misfortunes. 
This is how he fell into my hands: my father-in-law, who 
had rejoined his regiment during this campaign, met the 
poor young man, and saved him very cleverly from those who 
have arrested Labédoyére. He wanted to defend him, like a 
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“And do you call him so!” cried Ginevra, with a glance of 
surprise at the painter, who did not speak for a moment. 

“My father-in-law is too closely watched to be able to keep 
any one in his house,” he went on. “He brought him here 
by night last week. I hoped to hide him from every eye by 
keeping him in this corner, the only place in the house where 
he can be safe.” 

“Tf I can be of any use, command me,” said Ginevra. “T 
know Marshal Feltre.” 

“Well, we shall see,” replied the painter. 

This conversation had lasted too long not to be remarked 
by all the other pupils. Servin left Ginevra, came back to 
each easel, and gave such long lessons that he was still up- 
stairs when the clock struck the hour at which his pupils 
usually left. 

“You have forgotten your bag, mademoiselle,” cried the 
professor, running after the young lady who condescended 
to act the spy to gratify her hatred. 

The inquisitive pupil came back for the bag, expressing 
some surprise at her own carelessness; but Servin’s attention 
was to her additional proof of the existence of a mystery 
which was undoubtedly a serious one. She had already 
planned what should follow, and could say, like the Abbé 
Vertot, “I have laid my siege.” She ran downstairs noisily, 
and violently slammed the door leading to Servin’s rooms, 
that it might be supposed she had gone out; but she softly 
went upstairs again, and hid behind the door of the studio. 

When the painter and Ginevra supposed themselves alone, 
he tapped in a particular manner at the door of the attic, 
which at once opened on its rusty, creaking hinges. The 
Italian girl saw a tall and well-built youth, whose Imperial 
uniform set her heart beating. The officer carried his arm 
in a sling, and his pale face told of acute suffering. He 
started at seeing her, a stranger. Amélie, who could see noth- 
ing, was afraid to stay any longer; but she had heard the 
creaking of the door, and that was enough. She silently stole 
away. 
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“Fear nothing,” said the painter. “Mademoiselle is the 
daughter of the Emperor’s most faithful friend, the Baron 
di Piombo.” 

The young officer felt no doubt of Ginevra’s loyalty when 
once he had looked at her. 

“You are wounded ?” she said. 

“Oh, it is nothing, mademoiselle; the cut is healing.” 

At this moment the shrill and piercing tones of men in 
the street came up to the studio, crying out, “This is the 
sentence which condemns to death—” All three shuddered. 
The soldier was the first to hear a name at which he turned 
pale. 

“Labédoyére !” he exclaimed, dropping on to a stool. 

They looked at each other in silence. Drops of sweat 
gathered on the. young man’s livid brow; with a gesture of 
despair he clutched the black curls of his hair, resting his 
elbow on Ginevra’s easel. 

“After all,” said he, starting to his feet, “Labédoyére and 
I knew what we were doing. We knew the fate that awaited 
us if we triumphed or if we failed. He is dying for the cause, 
while I am in hiding 3 

He hurried towards the studio door; but Ginevra, more 
nimble than he, rushed forward and stopped the way. 

“Can you restore the Emperor?” she said. “Do you think 
you can raise the giant again, when he could ‘not keep his 
feet ?” 

“What then is to become of me?” said the refugee, ad- 
dressing the two friends whom chance had sent him. “I 
have not a relation in the world; Labédoyére was my friend 
and protector, I am now alone; to-morrow I shall be exiled 
or condemned; I have never had any fortune but my pay; 
I spent my last crown-piece to come and snatch Labédoyére 
from death and get him away. Death is an obvious necessity 
to me. When a man is determined to die, he must know how 
to sell his head to the executioner. I was thinking just now 
that an honest man’s life is well worth that of two traitors, 
and that a dagger-thrust, judiciously placed, may give one 
immortality.” 
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This passion of despair frightened the painter, and even 
Ginevra, who fully understood the young man. The Italian 
admired the beautiful head and the delightful voice, of which 
the accents of rage scarcely disguised the sweetness; then she 
suddenly dropped balm on all the hapless man’s wounds. 

“Monsieur!’’ said she, “as to your pecuniary difficulties, 
allow me to offer you the money I myself have saved. My 
father is rich; I am his only child; he loves me, and I am 
quite sure he will not blame me. Have no scruples in ac- 
cepting it; our wealth comes from the Emperor, we have 
nothing which is not the bounty of his munificence. Is it 
not gratitude to help one of his faithful soldiers? So take 
this money with as little ceremony as I make about offering 
it. It is only money,” she added in a scornful tone. “Then, 
as to friends—you will find friends!” And she proudly 
raised her head, while her eyes shone with unwonted brill- 
iancy. “The head which must fall to-morrow—the mark 
of a dozen guns—saves yours,” she went on. “Wait till this 
storm is over, and you can take service in a foreign land if 
you are not forgotten, or in the French army if you are.” 

In the comfort offered by a woman there is a delicacy of 
feeling which always has a touch of something motherly, 
something far-seeing and complete; but when such words 
of peace and hope are seconded by grace of gesture, and the 
eloquence which comes from the heart, above all, when the 
comforter is beautiful, it is hard for a young man to resist. 
The young Colonel inhaled love by every sense. A faint 
flush tinged his white cheeks, and his eyes lost a little of the 
melancholy that dimmed them as he said, in a strange tone 
of voice, “You are an angel of goodness !—But, Labédoyére !’ 
he added, “Labédoyére !”” 

At this cry they all three looked at each other, speechless, 
and understood each other. They were friends, not of twenty 
minutes, but of twenty years. 

“My dear fellow,” said Servin, “can you save him?” 

“T can avenge him.” 

Ginevra was thrilled. Though the cee was handsome, 
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his appearance had not moved her. The gentle pity that 
women find in their heart for suffering which is not ignoble 
had, in Ginevra, stifled every other emotion; but to hear 
a cry of revenge, to find in this fugitive an Italian soul and 
Corsican magnanimity! This was too much for her; she 
gazed at the officer with respectful emotion, which powerfully 
stirred her heart. It was the first time a man had ever made 
her feel so strongly. Like all women, it pleased her to im- 
agine that the soul of this stranger must be in harmony with 
the remarkable beauty of his features and the fine propor- 
tions of his figure, which she admired as an artist. Led by 
chance curiosity to pity, from pity to eager interest, she now 
from interest had reached sensations so strong and deep that 
she thought it rash to remain there any longer. 

“Till to-morrow,” she said, leaving her sweetest smile with 
the officer, to console him. 

As he saw that smile, which threw a new light, as it were, 
on Ginevra’s face, the stranger for a moment forgot all else. 

“To-morrow,” he repeated sadly. “To-morrow, La- 
bédoyére——” 

Ginevra turned to him and laid a finger on her lips, look- 
ing at him as though she would say, “Be calm, be prudent.” 

Then the young man exclaimed: “O Dio! Chi non vorret 
vivere dopo averla veduta!” “O God! who would not live 
after having seen her!” The peculiar accent with which he 
spoke the words startled Ginevra. 

“You are a Corsican!” she exclaimed, coming back to him, 
her heart beating with gladness. 

“T was born in Corsica,” he replied; “but I was taken to 
Genoa when very young; and, as soon as | was of an age to 
enter the army, I enlisted.” 

The stranger’s handsome person, the transcendent charm 
he derived from his attachment to the Emperor, his wound, 
his misfortunes, even his danger, all vanished before 
Ginevra’s eyes, or rather all were fused in one new and ex- 
quisite sentiment. This refugee was a son of Corsica, and 
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spoke its beloved tongue. In a minute the girl stood mo- 
tionless, spellbound by a magical sensation. She saw before 
her eyes a living picture to which a combination of human 
feeling and chance lent dazzling hues. At Servin’s invita- 
tion the officer had taken his seat on an ottoman, the painter 
had untied the string which supported his guest’s arm, and 
was now undoing the bandages in order to dress the wound. 
Ginevra shuddered as she saw the long wide gash, made by 
a sabre-cut, on the young man’s forearm, and gave a little 
groan. The stranger looked up at her and began to smile. 
There was something very touching that went to the soul in 
Servin’s attentive care as he removed the lint and touched 
the tender flesh, while the wounded man’s face, though pale 
and sickly, expressed pleasure rather than suffering as he 
looked at the young girl. 

An artist could not help admiring the antithesis of senti- 
ments, and the contrast of color between the whiteness of the 
linen and the bare arm and the officer’s blue and red coat. 
Soft dusk had now fallen on the studio, but a last sunbeam 
shone in on the spot where the refugee was sitting, in such 
a way that his pale, noble face, his black hair, his uniform 
were all flooded with hight. This simple effect the supersti- 
tious Italian took for an omen of good luck. The stranger 
seemed to her a celestial messenger who had spoken to her 
in the language of her native land, and put her under the 
spell of childish memories; while in her heart a feeling had 
birth as fresh and pure as her first age of innocence. In 
a very short instant she stood pensive, lost in infinite thought ; 
then she blushed to have betrayed her absence of mind, ex- 
changed a swift, sweet look with the officer, and made her 
escape, seeing him still. 

The next day there was no painting lesson; Ginevra 
could come to the studio, and the prisoner could be with his 
fellow-countrywoman. Servin, who had a sketch to finish, 
allowed the officer to sit there while he played guardian to 
the two young people who frequently spoke in Corsican. The 
poor soldier told of his sufferings during the retreat from 
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Moscow; for, at the age of nineteen, he had found himself 
at the passage of the Beresina, alone of all his regiment, hav- 
ing lost in his comrades the only men who could care for him, 
an orphan. He described, in words of fire, the great disaster 
of Waterloo. 

His voice was music to the Italian girl. Brought up in 
Corsican ways, Ginevra was, to some extent, a child of nature; 
falsehood was unknown to her, and she gave herself up with- 
out disguise to her impressions, owning them, or rather let- 
ting them be seen without the trickery, the mean and cal- 
culating vanity of the Parisian girl. During this day she 
remained more than once, her palette in one hand, a brush 
in the other, while the brush was undipped in the colors on 
the palette; her eyes fixed on the officer’s face, her lips 
slightly parted, she sat listening, ready to lay on the touch 
which was not given. She was not surprised to find such 
sweetness in the young man’s eyes, for she felt her own 
soften in spite of her determination to keep them severe and 
cold. Thus, for hours, she painted with resolute attention, 
not raising her head because he was there watching her work. 
The first time he sat down to gaze at her in silence, she said 
to him in an agitated voice, after a long pause, “Does it amuse 
you, then, to look on a painting?” 

That day she learned that his name was Luigi. Before 
they parted it was agreed that if any important political 
events should occur on the days when the studio was open, 
Ginevra was to inform him by singing in an undertone certain 
Italian airs. 

On the following day Mademoiselle Thirion informed all 
her companions, as a great secret, that Ginevra di Piombo 
had a lover—a young man who came during the hours de- 
voted to lessons—to hide in the dark closet of the studio. 

“You, who take her part,” said she to Mademoiselle 
Roguin, “watch her well, and you will see how she spends her 
time.” 

So Ginevra was watched with diabolical vigilance. Her 
songs were listened to, her glances spied. At moments when 
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she believed that no one saw her, a dozen eyes were incessantly 
centered on her. And being forewarned, the girls inter- 
preted in their true sense the agitations which passed across 
the Italian’s radiant face, and her snatches of song, and the 
attention with which she listened to the muffled sounds which 
she alone could hear through the partition. 

By the end of the week, only Laure, of the fifteen students, 
had resisted the temptation to scrutinize Louis through the 
crack in the panel, or, by an instinct of weakness, still de- 
fended the beautiful Corsican girl. Mademoiselle Roguin 
wanted to make her wait on the stairs at the hour when they 
all left, to prove to her the intimacy between Ginevra and 
the handsome young man, by finding them together; but she 
refused to condescend to an espionage which curiosity could 
not justify, and thus became an object of general reproba- 
tion. 

Ere long the daughter of the Gentleman-usher thought it 
unbecoming in her to work in the studio of a painter whose 
opinions were tainted with patriotism or Bonapartism— 
which at that time were regarded as one and the same thing; 
so she came no more to Servin’s. Though Amélie forgot 
Ginevra, the evil she had sown bore fruit. Insensibly, by 
chance, for gossip, or out of prudery, the other damsels in- 
formed their mothers of the strange adventure in progress at 
the studio. One day Mathilde Roguin did not come; the 
next time another was absent; at last the three or four pupils, 
who had still remained, came no more. Ginevra and her 
little friend, Mademoiselle Laure, were for two or three days ~ 
the sole occupants of the deserted studio. 

The Italian did not observe the isolation in which she was 
left, and did not even wonder at the cause of her companions’ 
absence. Having devised the means of communicating with 
Louis, she lived in the studio as in a delightful retreat, se- 
cluded in the midst of the world, thinking only of the officer, 
and of the dangers which threatened him. This young 
creature, though sincerely admiring those noble characters 
who would not be false to their political faith, urged Louis 
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to submit at once to royal authority, in order to keep him in 
France, while Louis refused to submit, that he might not 
have to leave his hiding-place. 

If, indeed, passions only have their birth and grow up 
under the influence of romantic causes, never had so many 
circumstances concurred to link two beings by one feeling. 
Ginevra’s regard for Louis, and his for her, thus made 
greater progress in a month than a fashionable friendship 
can make in ten years in a drawing-room. Is not adversity 
the touchstone of character? Hence Ginevra could really ap- 
preciate Louis, and know him, and they soon felt a reciprocal 
esteem. Ginevra, who was older than Louis, found it sweet 
to be courted by a young man already so great, so tried by 
fortune, who united the experience of a man with the graces 
of youth. Louis, on his part, felt unspeakable delight in al- 
lowing himself to be apparently protected by a girl of five- 
and-twenty. Was it not a proof of love? The union in 
Ginevra of pride and sweetness, of strength and weakness, 
had an irresistible charm; Louis was indeed completely her 
slave. In short, they were already so deeply in love that they 
felt no need either to deny it to themselves, or to tell it. 

One day, towards evening, Ginevra heard the signal agreed 
on—Louis tapped on the woodwork with a pin, so gently as 
to make no more noise than a spider attaching its threaad— 
thus asking if he might come out. She glanced round the 
studio, did not see little Laure, and answered the summons; 
but as the door was opened, Louis caught sight of the girl, 
- and hastily retreated. Ginevra, much surprised, looked about 
her, saw Laure, and going up to her easel, said, “You are 
staying very late, dear. And that head seems to me finished ; 
there is only a reflected light to put in on that lock of hair.” 

“Tt would be very kind of you,” said Laure, in a tremulous 
voice, “if you would correct this copy for me; I should have 
something of your doing to keep.” 

“Of course I will,” said Ginevra, sure of thus dismissing 
her. “I thought,’ she added, as she put in a few light 
touches, “that you had a long way to go home from the 


studio.” 
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“Oh! Ginevra, I am going away for good,” cried the girl, 
sadly. 

“Yon are leaving Monsieur Servin?” asked the Italian, not 
seeming affected by her words, as she would have been a 
month since. 

“Have you not noticed, Ginevra, that for some time there 
has been nobody here but you and me?” 

“It is true,” replied Ginevra, suddenly struck as by a 
reminiscence. “Are they ill, or going to be married, or 
are all their fathers employed now at the palace?” 

“They have all left Monsieur Servin,” said Laure. 

“And why ?” 

“On your account, Ginevra.” 

“Mine!” repeated the Corsican, rising, with a threatening 
brow, and a proud sparkle in her eyes. 

“Oh, do not be angry, dear Ginevra,” Laure piteously ex- 
claimed. “But my mother wishes that I should leave too. 
All the young ladies said that you had an intrigue; that Mon- 
sieur Servin had lent himself to allowing a young man who 
loves you to stay in the dark closet; but I never believed these 
calumnies, and ‘did not tell my mother. Last evening 
Madame Roguin met my mother at a ball, and asked her 
whether she still sent me here. When mamma said Yes, she 
repeated all those girls’ tales. Mamma scolded me well; she 
declared I must have known it all, and that I had failed in 
the confidence of a daughter in her mother by not telling 
her. Oh, my dear Ginevra, I, who always took you for my 
model, how grieved I am not to be allowed to stay on with 
you-——” 

“We shall meet again in the world; young women get mar- 
ried,” said Ginevra. 

“When they are rich,” replied Laure. 

“Come to see me, my father has wealth——” 

“Ginevra,” Laure went on, much moved, “Madame Roguin 
and my mother are coming to-morrow to see Monsieur Servin, 
and complain of his conduct. At least let him be prepared.” 

A thunderbolt falling at her feet would have astonished 
Ginevra less than this announcement. 
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“What could it matter to them?” she innocently asked. 

“Every one thinks it very wrong. Mamma says it is quite 
improper.” 

“And you, Laure, what do you think about it?” 

The girl looked at Ginevra, and their hearts met. Laure 
could no longer restrain her tears; she threw herself on her 
friend’s neck and kissed her. At this moment Servin came 
in. 

“Mademoiselle Ginevra,” he said, enthusiastically, “I have 
finished my picture, it is being varnished.—But what is the 
matter? All the young ladies are making holiday, it would 
seem, or are gone into the country.” 

Laure wiped away her tears, took leave of Servin, and 
went away. 

“The studio had been deserted for some days,” said 
Ginevra, “and those young ladies will return no more.” 

“Pooh!” 

“Nay, do not laugh,” said Ginevra, “listen to me. I am 
the involuntary cause of your loss of repute.” 

The artist smiled, and said, interrupting his pupil, “My 
repute? But ina few days my picture will be exhibited.” 

“Tt is not your talent that is in question,” said the Italian 
girl; “but your morality. The young ladies have spread a 
report that Louis is shut up here, and that you—lent yourself 
to our love-making.” 

“There is some truth in that, mademoiselle,” replied the 
professor. “The girls’ mothers are airified prudes,”’ he went 
on. “If they had but come to me, everything would have 
been explained., But what do I care for such things? Life 
is too short !” 

And the painter snapped his fingers in the air. 

Louis, who had heard part of the conversation, came out 
of his cupboard. 

“You are losing all your pupils,” he cried, “and I shall 
have been your ruin!” 

The artist took his hand and Ginevra’s, and joined them. 
“Will you marry each other, my children?” he asked, with 
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touching bluntness. They both looked down, and their silence 
was their first mutual confession of love. “Well,” said 
Servin, “and you will-be happy, will you not? Can any- 
thing purchase such happiness as that of two beings like 
you?” 

“T am rich,” said Ginevra, “if you will allow me to in- 
demnify you——” 

“Indemnify!” Servin broke in. “Why, as soon as it is 
known that I have been the victim of a few little fools, and 
that I have sheltered a fugitive, all the Liberals in Paris will 
send me their daughters! Perhaps I shall be in your debt 
then.” 

Louis grasped his protector’s hand, unable to speak a word ; 
but at last he said, in a broken voice, ‘“T'o you I shall owe 
all my happiness.” 

“Be happy; I unite you,” said the painter with comic 
unction, laying his hands on the heads of the lovers. 

This pleasantry put an end to their emotional mood. They 
looked at each other, and all three laughed. The Italian girl 
wrung Louis’ hand with a passionate grasp, and with a simple 
impulse worthy of her Corsican traditions. 

“Ah, but, my dear children,” said Servin, “you fancy that 
now everything will go on swimmingly? Well, you are mis- 
taken.” They looked at him in amazement. 

“Do not be alarmed; I am the only person inconvenienced 
by your giddy behavior. But Madame Servin is the pink of 
propriety, and I really do not know how we shall settle mat- 
ters with her.” 

“Heavens! I had forgotten. To-morrow Madame Roguin 
and Laure’s mother are coming to you i 

“T understand !” said the painter, interrupting her. 

“But you can justify yourself,” said the girl, with a toss 
of her head of emphatic pride. “Monsieur Louis,” and she 
turned to him with an arch look, “has surely no longer an 
antipathy for the King’s Government ?”—“Well, then,” she 
went on, after seeing him smile, “to-morrow morning I shall 
address a petition to one of the most influential persons at the 
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Ministry of War, a man who can refuse the Baron di 
Piombo’s daughter nothing. We will obtain a tacit pardon 
for Captain Bouts for they will not recognize your prade as 
Colonel. And you,” she added, speaking to Servin, “may 
annihilate the mammas of my charitable young contpe ue 
by simply telling them the truth.” 

“You are an angel!” said Servin. 

While this scene was going on at the studio, Ginevra’s 
father and mother were impatiently expecting her return. 

“Tt is six o’clock, and Ginevra is not yet home,” said Bar- 
tolomeo. 

“She was never so late before,” replied his wife. 

The old people looked at each other with all the signs of 
very unusual anxiety. Bartolomeo, too much excited to sit 
still, rose and paced the room twice, briskly enough for a 
man of seventy-seven. Thanks to a strong constitution, he 
had changed but little since the day of his arrival at Paris, 
and tall as he was, he was still upright. His hair, thin and 
white now, had left his head bald, a broad and bossy skull 
which gave token of great strength and firmness. His face, 
deeply furrowed, had grown full and wide, with the pale 
complexion that inspires veneration. The fire of a passion- 
ate nature still lurked in the unearthly glow of his eyes, and 
the brows, which were not quite white, preserved their ter- 
rible mobility. The aspect of the man was severe, but it 
could be seen that Bartolomeo had the right to be so. His 
kindness and gentleness were known only to his wife and 
daughter. In his official position, or before strangers, he 
never set aside the majesty which time had lent to his ap- 
pearance; and his habit of knitting those thick brows, of 
setting every line in his face, and assuming a Napoleonic 
fixity of gaze, made him seem as cold as marble. 

In the course of his political life he had been so generally 
feared that he was thought unsociable; but it is not difficult 
to find the causes of such a reputation. Piombo’s life, habits, 
and fidelity were a censure on most of the courtiers. Not- 
withstanding the secret missions entrusted to his discretion, 
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which to any other man would have proved lucrative, he had 
not more than thirty thousand francs a year in Government 
securities. And when we consider the low price of stock 
under the Empire, and Napoleon’s liberality to those of his 
faithful adherents who knew how to ask, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the Baron di Piombo was a man of stern honesty ; 
he owed his Baron’s plumage only to the necessity of bear- 
ing a title when sent by Napoleon to a foreign Court. 

Bartolomeo had always professed implacable hatred of the 
traitors whom Napoleon had gathered about him, believing 
he could win them over by his victories. It was he—so it was 
said—-who took three steps towards the door of the Emperor’s 
room, after advising him to get rid of threé men then in 
France, on the day before he set out on his famous and brill- 
iant campaign of 1814. Since the second return of the Bour- 
bons, Bartolomeo had ceased to wear the ribbon of the Le- 
gion of Honor. No man ever offered a finer image of the 
old Republicans, the incorruptible supporters of the Empire, 
who survived as the living derelicts of the two most vigorous 
Governments the world has perhaps ever seen. If Baron di, 
Piombo had displeased some courtiers, Daru, Drouot, Carnot 
were his friends. And, indeed, since Waterloo, he cared no 
more about other political figures than for the puffs of smoke 
he blew from his cigar. 

With the moderate sum which Madame, Napoleon’s mother, 
had paid him for his estates in Corsica, Bartolomeo di 
Piombo had acquired the old Hotel de Portenduére, in which 
he made no alterations. Living almost always in official 
residences at the cost of the Government, he had resided in 
this mansion only since the catastrophe of Fontainebleau. 
Like all simple folks of lofty character, the Baron and his 
wife cared nothing for external splendor; they still used the 
old furniture they had found in the house. The reception 
rooms of this dwelling, lofty, gloomy, and bare, the huge 
mirrors set in old gilt frames almost black with age, the 
furniture from the time of Louis XIV., were in keeping with 
Bartolomeo, and his wife—figures worthy of antiquity. 
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Under the Empire, and during the Hundred Days, while 
holding offices that brought handsome salaries, the old 
Corsican had kept house in grand style, but rather to do 
honor to his position than with a view to display. 

His life, and that of his wife and daughter, was so frugal, 
so quiet, that their modest fortune sufficed for their needs. 
To them their child Ginevra outweighed all the riches on 
earth. And when, in May 1814, Baron di Piombo resigned 
his place, dismissed his household, and locked his stable- 
doors, Ginevra, as simple and unpretentious as her parents, 
had not a regret. Like all great souls, she found luxury in 
strength of feeling, as she sought happiness in solitude and 
work. 

And these three loved each other too much for the ex- 
ternals of life to have any value in their eyes. Often—and 
especially since Napoleon’s second and fearful fall—Bar- 
tolomeo and his wife spent evenings of pure delight in listen- 
ing to Ginevra as she played the piano or sang. To them 
there was an immense mystery of pleasure in their daugh- 
ter’s presence, in her lightest word; they followed her with 
their eyes with tender solicitude; they heard her step in the 
courtyard, however lightly she trod. Like lovers, they would 
all three sit silent for hours, hearing, better than in words, 
the eloquence of each other’s soul. This deep feeling, the 
very life of the two old people, filled all their thoughts. Not 
three lives were here, but one, which, like the flame on a 
hearth, burned up in three tongues of fire. 

Though now and then memories of Napoleon’s bounty and 
misfortunes, or the politics of the day, took the place of their 
constant preoccupation, they could talk of them without 
breaking their community of thought. For did not Ginevra 
share their political passions? What could be more natural 
than the eagerness with which they withdrew into the heart 
of their only child? Until now the business of public life 
had absorbed Baron di Piombo’s energies; but in resigning 
office the Corsican felt the need of throwing his energy into 
the last feeling that was left to him; and, besides the tie 
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that bound a father and mother to their daughter, there was 
perhaps, unknown to these three despotic spirits, a powerful 
reason in the fanaticism of their reciprocal devotion; their 
love was undivided; Ginevra’s whole heart was given to her 
father, as Piombo’s was to her; and certainly, if it is true 
that we are more closely attached to one another by our faults 
than by our good qualities, Ginevra responded wonderfully 
to all her father’s passions. Herein lay the single defect 
of this threefold existence. Ginevra was wholly given over 
to her vindictive impulses, carried away by them, as Bar- 
tolomeo had been in his youth. The Corsican delighted in 
encouraging these savage emotions in his daughter’s heart, 
exactly as a lion teaches his whelps to spring on their prey. 
But as this apprenticeship to revenge could only be carried 
out under the parental roof, Ginevra never forgave her father 
anything ; he always had to succumb. Piombo regarded these 
factitious quarrels as mere childishness, but the child thus 
acquired a habit of domineering over her parents. In the 
midst of these tempests which Bartolomeo loved to raise, a 
tender word, a look, was enough to soothe their angry spirits, 
and they were never so near kissing as when threatening 
wrath. 

However, from the age of about five, Ginevra, growing 
wiser than her father, constantly avoided these scenes. Her 
faithful nature, her devotion, the affection which governed 
all her thoughts, and her admirable good sense, had got the 
better of her rages; still a great evil had resulted: Ginevra 
lived with her father and mother on a footing of equality 
which is always disastrous. 

To complete the picture of all the changes that had hap- 
pened to these three persons since their arrival in Paris, 
Piombo and his wife, people of no education, had allowed 
Ginevra to study as she would. Following her girlish fancy, 
she had tried and given up everything, returning to each idea, 
and abandoning each in turn, until painting had become her 
ruling passion; she would have been perfect if her mother 
had been capable of directing her studies, of enlightening 
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and harmonizing her natural gifts. Her faults were the out- 
come of the pernicious training that the old Corsican had de- 
lighted to give her. 

After making the floor creak for some minutes under hir 
feet, the old man rang the bell. A servant appeared. 

“Go to meet Mademoiselle Ginevra,” said the master. 

“T have always been sorry that we have no longer a car- 
riage for her,” said the Baroness. 

“She would not have one,” replied Piombo, looking at his 
wife; and she, accustomed for twenty years to obedience as 
her part, cast down her eyes. 

Tall, thin, pale, and wrinkled, and now past seventy, the 
Baroness was exactly like the old woman whom Schnetz in- 
troduces into the Italian scenes of his genre-pictures; she 
commonly sat so silent that she might have been taken for a 
second Mrs. Shandy; but a word, a look, a gesture would be- 
tray that her feelings had all the vigor and freshness of 
youth. Her dress, devoid of smartness, was often devoid of 
taste. She usually remained passive, sunk in an armchair, 
like a Sultana valideh, waiting for, or admiring Ginevra— | 
her pride and life. Her daughter’s beauty, dress, and grace 
seemed to have become her own. All was well with her if 
Ginevra were content. Her hair had turned white, and a 
few locks were visible above her furrowed brow, and at the 
side of her withered cheeks. 

“For about a fortnight now, 
coming in late.” 

“Jean will not go fast enough,” cried the impatient old 
man, crossing over the breast of his blue coat; he snatched up 
his hat, crammed it on to his head, and was off. 

“You will not get far,” his wife called after him. 

In fact, the outer gate opened and shut, and the old 
mother heard Ginevra’s steps in the courtyard. Bartolomeo 
suddenly reappeared, carrying his daughter in triumph, while 
she struggled in his arms. 

“Here she is! La Ginevra, la Ginevrettina, la Ginevrina, 
la Ginevrola, la Ginevretta, la Ginevra bella!” 


” said she, “Ginevra has been 
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“Father! you are hurting me!” 


Ginevra was immediately set down with a sort of respect. 
She nodded her head with a graceful gesture to reassure her 
mother, who was alarmed, and to convey that it had been 
only an excuse. Then the Baroness’ pale, dull face regained 
a little color, and even a kind of cheerfulness. Piombo 
rubbed his hands together extremely hard—the most certain 
symptom of gladness; he had acquired the habit at Court 
when seeing Napoleon in a rage with any of his generals or 
ministers who served him ill, or who had committed some 
blunder. When once the muscles of his face were relaxed, 
the smallest line in his forehead expressed benevolence. 
These two old folks at this moment were exactly like droop- 
ing plants, which are restored to life by a little water after 
a long drought. 

“Dinner, dinner!” cried the Baron, holding out his hand 
to Ginevra, whom he addressed as Signora Piombellina, an- 
other token of good spirits, to which his daughter replied 
with a smile. 

“By the way,” said Piombo, as they rose from table, “do 
you know that your mother has remarked that for a month 
past you have stayed at the studio much later than usual? 
Painting before parents, it would seem.” 

“Oh, dear father——” 

“Ginevra is preparing some surprise for us, no doubt,” said 
the mother. 

“You are going to bring me a picture of your painting?” 
cried the Corsican, clapping his hands. 

“Yes, I am very busy at the studio,” she replied. 

“What ails you, Ginevra? you are so pale,” asked her 
mother. 

“No!” exclaimed the girl, with a resolute gesture. “No! 
it shall never be said that Ginevra Piombo ever told a lie in 
her life.” 

On hearing this strange exclamation, Piombo and his wife 
looked at their daughter with surprise. 

“I love a young man,” she added, in a broken voice. Then, 
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not daring to look at her parents, her heavy eyelids drooped 
as if to veil the fire in her eyes. 

“Is he a prince?” asked her father ironically; but his tone 
of voice made both the mother and daughter tremble. 

“No, father,” she modestly replied, “he is a young man 
of no fortune——” 

“Then is he so handsome?” 

“He is unfortunate.” 

“What is he?” 

“As a comrade of Labédoyére’s he was outlawed, homeless; 
Servin hid him, and———” 

“Servin is a good fellow, and did well,” cried Piombo. 
“But you, daughter, have done ill to love any man but your 
father 4 

“Love is not within my control,” said Ginevra gently. 

“T had flattered myself,” said her father, “that my Ginevra 
would be faithful to me till my death; that my care and her 
mother’s would be all she would have known; that our ten- 
derness would never meet with a rival affection in her heart; 
that——_-” . 

“Did I ever reproach you for your fanatical devotion to 
Napoleon?” said Ginevra. “Have you never loved any one 
but me? Have you not been away on Embassies for months 
at a time? MHave I not borne your absence bravely? Life 
has necessities to which we must yield.” 

“Ginevra !”” 

“No, you do not love me for my own sake, and your re- 
proaches show intolerable selfishness.” 

“And you accuse your father’s love!” cried Piombo with 
flaming looks. 

“Father, I will never accuse you,” replied Ginevra, more 
gently than her trembling mother expected. “You have right 
on. the side of your egoism, as I have right on the side of my 
love. Heaven is my witness that no daughter ever better 
fulfilled her duty to her parents. I have never known any- 
thing but love and happiness in what many daughters re- 
gard as obligations. Now, for fifteen years, I have never 
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been anywhere but under your protecting wing, and it has 
been a very sweet delight to me to charm your lives. But am 
I then ungrateful in giving myself up to the joy of loving, 
and in wishing for a husband to protect me after you?” 

“So you balance accounts with your father, Ginevra!” said 
the old man in ominous tones. 

There was a frightful pause; no one dared to speak. 
Finally, Bartolomeo broke the silence by exclaiming in a 
heartrending voice: “Oh, stay with us; stay with your old 
father! I could not bare to see you love a man. Ginevra, 
you will not have long to wait for your liberty @ 

“But, my dear father, consider; we shall not leave you, 
we shall be two to love you; you will know the man to 
whose care you will bequeath me. You will be doubly loved 
by me and by him—by him, being part of me, and by me 
who am wholly he.” 

“Oh, Ginevra, Ginevra!” cried the Corsican, clenching his 
fists, “why were you not married when Napoleon had accus- 
tomed me to the idea, and introduced dukes and counts as 
your suitors.” , 

“They only loved me to order,” said the young girl. “Be- 
sides, I did not wish to leave you; and they would have taken 
me away with them.” 

“You do not wish to leave us alone,” said Piombo, “but if 
you marry you isolate us. I know you, my child, you will 
love us no more. Elisa,” he added, turning to his wife, who 
sat motionless and, as it were, stupefied; “we no longer have 
a daughter; she wants to be married.” 

The old man sat down, after raising his hands in the air 
as though to invoke God; then he remained bent, crushed by 
his grief. Ginevra saw her father’s agitation, and the 
moderation of his wrath pierced her to the heart; she had 
expected a scene and furies; she had not steeled her soul 
against his gentleness. 

“My dear father,” she said in an appealing voice, “no, you 
shall never be abandoned by your Ginevra. But love me too 
a little for myself. If only you knew how he loves me! Ah, 
he could never bear to cause me pain!” 
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“What, comparisons already!” cried Piombo in a terrible 
voice. “No,” he went on, “I cannot endure the idea. If 
he were to love you as you deserve, he would kill me; and 
if he were not to love you, I should stab him!” 

Piombo’s hands were trembling, his lips trembled, his 
whole frame trembled, and his eyes flashed lightnings; 
Ginevra alone could meet his gaze; for then her eyes too 
flashed fire, and the daughter was worthy of the father. 

“To love you! What man is worthy of such a life?” he 
went on. “To love you as a father even—is it not to live in 
Paradise? Who then could be worthy to be your husband ?” 

“He,” said Ginevra. “He of whom I feel myself un- 
worthy.” 

“He,” echoed Piombo mechanically. “Who? He?” 

“The man I love.” 

“Can he know you well enough already to adore you?” 

“But, father,” said Ginevra, feeling a surge of impatience, 
“even if he did not love me, so long as I love him 2 

“You do love him then?” cried Piombo. Ginevra gently 
bowed her head. “You love him more than you love me?” 

“The two feelings cannot be compared” she replied. 

“One is stronger than the other?” said Piombo. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Ginevra. 

“You shall not marry him!” cried the Corsican in a voice 
that made the windows rattle. 

“J will marry him!” replied Ginevra calmly. 

“Good God!” cried the mother, “how will this quarrel end ? 
Santa Virginia, come between them !” 

The Baron, who was striding up and down the room, 
came and seated himself. An icy sternness darkened his 
face; he looked steadfastly at his daughter, and said in a 
gentle and affectionate voice, “Nay, Ginevra—you will not 
marry him. Oh, do not say you will, this evening. Let me 
believe that you will net. Do you wish to see your father 
on his’ knees before you, and his white hairs humbled? I 
will beseech you 

“Ginevra Piombo is not accustomed to promise and not 
to keep her word,” said she; “I am your child.” 
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“She is right,” said the Baroness, “we come into the world 
to marry.” 

“And so you encourage her in disobedience,” said the 
Baron to his wife, who, stricken by the reproof, froze into a 
statue. 

“Tt is not disobedience to refuse to yield to an unjust com- 
mand,” replied Ginevra. 

“Tt cannot be unjust when it emanates from your father’s 
lips, my child. Why do you rise in judgment on me? Is 
not the repugnance I feel a counsel from on High? I am 
perhaps saving you from some misfortune.” 

“The misfortune would be that he should not love me.” 

“Always he!” 

“Yes, always,” she said. “He is my life, my joy, my 
thought. Even if I obeyed you, he would be always in my 
heart. If you forbid me to marry him, will it not make me 
hate you?” 

“You love us no longer!” cried Piombo. 

“Oh!” said Ginevra, shaking her head. 

“Well, then, forget him. Be faithful to us. After us 

you understand na 

“Father, would you make me wish that you were dead?” 
cried Gineyra. 

“T shall outlive you; children who do not honor their 
parents die early,” cried her father at the utmost pitch of 
exasperation. 

“All the more reason for marrying soon and being tae? 
said she. 

This coolness, this force of argument, brought Piombo’s 
agitation to a crisis; the blood rushed violently to his head, 
his face turned purple. Ginevra shuddered; she flew like a 
bird on to her father’s knees, threw her arms round his neck, 
stroked his hair, and exclaimed, quite overcome: 

“Oh, yes, let me die first! I could not survive you, my 
dear, kind father.” 

“Oh, my Ginevra, my foolish Ginevretta!” answered 
Piombo, whose rage melted under this caress as an icicle 
melts in the sunshine. 
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“It was time you should put an end to the matter,” said 
the Baroness in a broken voice. 

“Poor mother !” 

“Ah, Ginevretta, mia Ginevra bella!” 

And the father played with his daughter as if she were 
a child of six; he amused himself with undoing the waving 
tresses of her hair and dancing her on his knee; there was 
dotage in his demonstrations of tenderness. Presently his 
daughter scolded him as she kissed him, and tried, half in 
jest, to get leave to bring Louis to the house; but, jesting 
too, her father refused. She sulked, and recovered herself, 
and sulked again; then, at the end of the evening, she was 
only too glad to have impressed on her father the ideas of 
her love for Louis and of a marriage ere long. 

Next day she said no more about it; she went later to the 
studio and returned early; she was more affectionate to her 
father than she had ever been, and showed herself grateful, 
as if to thank him for the consent to her marriage he seemed 
to give by silence. In the evening she played and sang for a 
long time, and exclaimed now and then, “This nocturne re- 
quires a man’s voice!” She was an Italian, and that says 
everything. 

A week later her mother beckoned her; Ginevra went, and 
then in her ear she whispered, “I have persuaded your father 
to receive him.” 

“Oh, mother! you make me very happy.” 

So that afternoon, Ginevra had the joy of coming home 
to her father’s house leaning on Louis’ arm. The poor of- 
ficer came out of his hiding-place for the second time. 
Ginevra’s active intervention addressed to the Due de Feltre, 
then Minister of War, had been crowned with perfect suc- 
cess. Louis had just been reinstated as an officer on the re- 
serve list. This was a very long step towards a prosperous 
future. 

Informed by Ginevra of all the difficulties he would meet - 
with in the Baron, the young officer dared not confess his 
dread of failing to please him. This man, so brave in ad- 
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versity, so bold on the field of battle, quaked as he thought 
of entering the Piombos’ drawing-room. Ginevra felt him 
tremble, and this emotion, of which their happiness was the 
first cause, was to her a fresh proof of his love. 

“How pale you are!” said she, as they reached the gate of 
the hotel. 

“Oh, Ginevra! If my life alone were at stake——” 

Though Bartolomeo had been informed by his wife.of this 
official introduction of his daughter’s lover, he did not rise © 
to meet him, but remained in the armchair he usually occu- 
pied, and the severity of his countenance was icy. 

“Father,” said Ginevra, “I have brought you a gentleman 
whom you will no doubt be pleased to see. Monsieur Louis, 
a soldier who fought quite close to the Emperor at Mont- 
Saint-Jean——” 

The Baron rose, cast a furtive glance at Louis, and said 
in a sardonic tone: 

“Monsieur wears no orders?” 

“T no longer wear the Legion of Honor,” replied Louis 
bashfully, and he humbly remained standing. 

Ginevra, hurt by her father’s rudeness, brought forward 
a chair. The officer’s reply satisfied the old Republican. 
Madame Piombo, seeing that her husband’s brows were re- 
covering their natural shape, said, to revive the conversation, 
“Monsieur is wonderfully like Nina Porta. Do not you think 
that he has quite the face of a Porta?” 

“Nothing can be more natural,” replied the young man, 
on whom Piombo’s flaming eyes were fixed. “Nina was my 
sister.” 

“You are Luigi Porta?’ asked the old man. 

<Viesi- 

Bartolomeo di Piombo rose, tottered, was obliged to lean 
on a chair, and looked at his wife. Elisa Piombo came up to 
him; then the two old folks silently left the room, arm in 
- arm, with a look of horror at their daughter. Luigi Porta, 
quite bewildered, gazed at Ginevra, who turned as white as 
a marble statue, and remained with her eyes fixed on the 
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door where her father and mother had disappeared. There 
was something so solemn in her silence and their retreat, that, 
for the first time in his life perhaps, a feeling of fear came 
over him. She clasped her hands tightly together: and said 
in a voice so choked that it would have been inaudible to any 
one but a lover, “How much woe in one word!” 

“In the name of our love, what have I said?” asked Luigi 
Porta. - 

“My father has never told me our deplorable history,” she 
replied. “And when we left Corsica I was too young to know 
anything about it.” 

“Ts it a Vendetta?” asked Luigi, trembling. 

“Yes. By questioning my mother I learned that the Porta 
had killed my brothers and burned down our house. My 
father then massacred all your family. How did you survive, 
you whom he thought he had tied to the posts of a bed be- 
fore setting fire to the house?” 

“T do not know,” replied Luigi. “When I was six I was 
taken to Genoa, to an old man named Colonna. No account 
of my family was ever given to me; I only knew that I was 
an orphan, and penniless. Colonna was like a father to me; 
I bore his name till I entered the army; then, as I needed 
papers to prove my identity, old Colonna told me that, help- 
less as I was, and hardly more than a child, I had enemies. 
He made me promise to take the name of Luigi only, to 
evade them.” 

“Fly, fly, Luigi,” cried Ginevra. “Yet, stay; I must go 
with you. So long as you are in my father’s house you are 
safe. As soon as you quit it, take care of yourself. You 
will go from one danger to another. My father has two 
Corsicans in his service, and if he does not threaten your 
life they will.” 

“Ginevra,” he said, “and must this hatred exist between 
us?” 

She smiled sadly and bowed her head. But she soon 
raised it again with a sort of pride, and said, “Oh, Luigi, 
our feelings must be very pure and true that I should have 
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the strength to walk in the path I am entering on. But 
it is for the sake of happiness which will last as long as life, 
is it not?” i 

Luigi answered only with a smile, and pressed her hand. 
The girl understood that only a great love could at such 
a moment scorn mere protestations. This calm and con- » 
scientious expression of Luigi’s feelings seemed to speak for 
their strength and permanence. The fate of the couple was 
thus sealed. Ginevra foresaw many painful contests to be 
fought out, but the idea of deserting Louis—an idea which 
had perhaps floated before her mind—at once vanished. His, 
henceforth and for ever, she suddenly dragged him away and 
out of the house with a sort of violence, and did not quit 
him till they reached the house where Servin had taken a 
humble lodging for him. 

When she returned to her father’s house she had assumed 
the serenity which comes of a strong resolve. No change of 
manner revealed any uneasiness. She found her parents 
ready to sit down to dinner, and she looked at them with 
eyes devoid of defiance, and full of sweetness. She saw that 
her old mother had been weeping; at the sight of her red 
eyelids for a moment her heart failed her, but she hid her 
emotion. Piombo seemed to be a prey to anguish too keen, 
too concentrated to be shown by ordinary means of expres- 
sion. The servants waited on a meal which no one ate. A 
horror of food is one of the symptoms indicative of a great 
crisis of the soul. All three rose without any one of them 
having spoken a word. When Ginevra was seated in the 
great, solemn drawing-room, between her father and mother, 
Piombo tried to speak, but he found no voice; he tried to 
walk about, but found no strength; he sat down again and 
rang the bell. 

“Pietro,” said he to the servant at last, “light the fire, I 
am cold.” 

Ginevra was shocked, and looked anxiously at her father. 
The struggle he was going through must be frightful; his 
face looked quite changed. Ginevra knew the extent of the 
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danger that threatened her, but she did not tremble; while 
the glances that Bartolomeo cast at his daughter seemed to 
proclaim that he was at this moment in fear of the character 
whose violence was his own work. Between these two every- 
thing must be in excess. And the certainty of the -possible 
change of feeling between the father and daughter filled the 
Baroness’ face with an expression of terror. 

“Ginevra, you love the enemy of your family,” said 
Piombo at last, not daring to look at his daughter. 

“That is true,” she replied. 

“You must choose between him and us. Our Vendetta is 
part of ourselves. If you do not espouse my cause, you are 
not of my family.” 

“My choice is made,” said Ginevra, in a steady voice. 

His daughter’s calmness misled Bartolomeo. 

“Oh, my dear daughter!” cried the old man, whose eye- 
lids were moist with tears, the first, the only tears he ever 
shed in his life. 

“T shall be his wife,” she said abruptly. 

Bartolomeo could not see for a moment; but he recovered 
himself and replied, “This marriage shall never be so long 
as I live. JI will never consent.” Ginevra kept silence. “But, 
do you understand,” the Baron went on, “that Luigi is the 
son of the man who killed your brothers?” 

“He was six years old when the crime was committed; 
he must be innocent of it,” she answered. 

“A Porta!” cried Bartolomeo. 

“But how could I share this hatred ?” said the girl eagerly. 
‘Did you bring me up in the belief that a Porta was a 
monster? Could I imagine that even one was left of those 
you had killed? Is it not in nature that you should make 
your Vendetta give way to my feelings?” 

“A Porta!” repeated Piombo. “If his father had found 
you then in your bed, you would not be alive now. He would 
have dealt you a hundred deaths.” 

“Possibly,” she said. “But his son has given me more 
than life. To see Luigi is a happiness without which I can- 
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not live. Luigi has revealed to me the world of feeling. I 
have, perhaps, seen even handsomer faces than his, but none 
ever charmed me so much. I have, perhaps, heard voices— 
no, no, never one so musical! Luigi-loves me. He shall be 
my husband.” 

“Never!” said Piombo. “Ginevra, I would sooner see 
you in your coffin!” 

The old man rose, and paced the room with hurried strides, 
uttering fierce words, with pauses between that betrayed all 
his indignation. 

“You think, perhaps, that you can bend my will? Unde- 
ceive yourself. I will not have a Porta for my son-in-law. 
That is my decision. Never speak of the matter again. I 
am Bartolomeo di Piombo, do you hear, Ginevra?” 

“Do you attach any mysterious meaning to the words?” 
she coldly asked. 

“They mean that I have a dagger, and that I do not fear 
the justice of men. We Corsicans settle such matters with 
God.” 

“Well,” said the girl, “I am Ginevra di Piombo, and I de- 
clare that in six months I will be Luigi Porta’s wife—yYou 
are a tyrant, father,” she added, after an ominous pause. 

Bartolomeo clenched his fists, and struck the marble 
chimney shelf. 

“Ah! we are in Paris!” he muttered. 

He said no more, but folded his arms and bowed his head 
on his breast; nor did he say another word the whole evening. 
Having asserted her will, the girl affected the most complete 
indifference; she sat down to the piano, sang, played the 
most charming music, with a grace and feeling that pro- 
claimed her perfect freedom of mind, triumphing over her 
father, whose brow showed no relenting. The old man deeply 
felt this tacit insult, and at that moment gathered the bitter 
fruits of the education he had given his daughter. Respect 
is a barrier which protects the parents and the children alike, 
sparing those much sorrow, and these remorse. 

The next day, as Ginevra was going out at the hour when 
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she usually went to the studio, she found the door of the 
house closed upon her ; but she soon devised means for inform- 
ing Luigi Porta of her father’s severity. A waiting woman, 
who could not read, carried to the young officer a letter writ- 
ten by Ginevra. For five days the lovers contrived to corre- 
spond, thanks to the plots that young people of twenty can 
always contrive. 

The father and daughter rarely spoke to each other. Both 
had in the bottom of their hearts an element of hatred ; they 
suffered, but in pride and silence. Knowing well how strong 
were the bonds of love that tied them to each other, they 
tried to wrench them asunder, but without success. No 
sweet emotion ever came, as it had been wont, to give light 
to Bartolomeo’s severe features when he gazed at his Ginevra, 
and there was something savage in her expression when she 
looked at her father. Reproach sat on her innocent brow; 
she gave herself up, indeed, to thoughts of happiness, but 
remorse sometimes dimmed her eyes. It was not, indeed, 
difficult to divine that she would never enjoy in peace a 
felicity which made her parents unhappy. In Bartolomeo, 
as in his daughter, all the irresolution arising from their 
native goodness of heart was doomed to shipwreck on their 
fierce pride and the revengeful spirit peculiar to Corsicans. 
They encouraged each other in their wrath, and shut their 
eyes to the future. Perhaps, too, each fancied that the other 
would yield. 

On Ginevra’s birthday, her mother, heart-broken at this 
disunion, which was assuming a serious aspect, planned to 
reconcile the father and daughter by an appeal to the memo- 
ries of this anniversary. They were all three sitting in Bar- 
tolomeo’s room. Ginevra guessed her mother’s purpose from 
the hesitation written in her face, and she smiled sadly. At 
this instant a servant announced two lawyers, accompanied 
by several witnesses, who all came into the room. Bartolomeo 
stared at the men, whose cold, set faces were in themselves an 
insult to souls so fevered as those of the three principal actors 
in this scene. The old man turned uneasily to his daughter, 
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and saw on her face a smile of triumph which led him to 
suspect some catastrophe; but he affected, as savages do, to 
preserve a deceitful rigidity, while he looked at the two law- 
yers with a sort of apathetic curiosity. At a gesture of in- 
vitation from the old man the visitors took seats. 

“Monsieur is no doubt Baron di Piombo?” said the elder 
of the two lawyers. 

Bartolomeo bowed. The lawyer gave his head a little jerk, 
looked at Ginevra with the sly expression of a bailiff nabbing 
a debtor; then he took out his snuff-box, opened it, and, 
taking a pinch of snuff, absorbed it in little sniffs while con- 
sidering the opening words of his discourse; and while pro- 
nouncing them he made constant pauses, an oratorical effect 
which a dash in printing represents very imperfectly. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I am Monsieur Roguin, notary to 
mademoiselle, your daughter, and we are here—my colleague 
and I—to carry out the requirements of the law, and—to 
put an end to the divisions which—as it would seem—have 
arisen—between you and mademoiselle, your daughter—on. 
the question—of—her—marriage with Monsieur Luigi 
Porta.” This speech, made in a pedantic style, seemed, no 
doubt, to Monsieur Roguin much too fine to be understood 
all in a moment, and he stopped, while looking at Bartolomeo 
with an expression peculiar to men of business, and which is 
half-way between servility and familiarity. Lawyers are so 
much used to feign interest in the persons to whom they 
speak that their features at last assume a grimace which they 
can put on and off with their official pallium. This cari- 
cature of friendliness, so mechanical as to be easily detected, 
irritated Bartolomeo to such a pitch that it took all his self- 
control not to throw Monsieur Roguin out of the window; 
a look of fury emphasized his wrinkles, and on seeing this 
the notary said to himself: “I am making an effect.” 

“But,” he went on in a honeyed voice, “Monsieur le Baron, 
on such occasions as these, our intervention must always, at 
first, be essentially conciliatory.—Have the kindness to listen 
to me.—It is. in evidence that Mademoiselle Ginevra Piombo 
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—has to-day—attained the age at which, after a ‘respectful 
summons,’ she may proceed to the solemnization of her mar- 
riage—notwithstanding that her parents refuse their con- 
sent. Now—it is customary in families—which enjoy a cer- 
tain consideration—which move in society—and preserve 
their dignity—people, in short, to whom it is important not 
to let the public into the secret of their differences—and who 
also do not wish to do themselves an injury by blighting the 
future lives of a young husband and wife—for that is doing 
themselves an injury. It is the custom, I was saying—in 
such highly respectable families—not to allow the serving of 
such a summons—which must be—which always is a record 
of a dispute—which at last ceases to exist. For as soon, mon- 
sieur, as a young lady has recourse to a ‘respectful summons’ 
she proclaims a determination so obstinate—that her father 
—and her mother ” he added, turning to the Baroness, 
“can have no further hope of seeing her follow their advice.— 
Hence the parental prohibition being nullified—in the first 
place by this fact—and also by the deeision of the law—it 
is always the case that a wise father, after finally remonstrat- 
ing with his child, allows her the liberty. a 

Monsieur Roguin paused, perceiving that he might talk on 
for two hours without extracting an answer; and he also felt 
a peculiar agitation as he looked at the man he was trying 
to convince. An extraordinary change had come over Bar- 
tolomeo’s countenance. All its lines were set, giving him 
an expression of indescribable cruelty, and he glared at the 
lawyer like a tiger. The Baroness sat mute and passive. 
Ginevra, calm and resolute, was waiting; she knew that the 
notary’s voice was stronger than hers, and she seemed to have 
made up her mind to keep silence. At the moment when 
Roguin ceased speaking, the scene was so terrible that the 
witnesses, as strangers, trembled; never, perhaps, had such 
a silence weighed on them. ‘The lawyers looked at each 
other as if in consultation, then they rose and went to the 


window. 
“Did you ever come across clients made to this pattern?” 


asked Roguin of his colleague. 
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“There is nothing to be got out of him,” said the younger 
man. “In your place I should read the summons and noth- 
ing more. The old man-is no joke; he is choleric, and you 
will gain nothing by trying to discuss matters with him.” 

Monsieur Roguin therefore read aloud from a sheet of 
stamped paper a summons ready drawn up, and coldly asked 
Bartolomeo what his reply was. 

“Are there laws in France then that upset 2 father’s au- 
thority ?” asked the Corsican. 

“Monsieur ” said Roguin, smoothly. 

“That snatch a child from her father?” 

“Monsieur € 

“That rob an old man of his last consolation?” 

“Monsieur, your daughter belongs to you only so 
long——” 

“That kill her?” 

“Monsieur, allow me.” 

There is nothing more hideous than the cold-blooded and 
close reasoning of a lawyer in the midst of such scenes of 
passion as they are usually mixed up with. The faces which 
Piombo saw seemed to him to have escaped from Hell; his 
cold and concentrated rage knew no bounds at the moment 
when his little opponent’s calm and almost piping voice 
uttered that fatal, “Allow me.” He sprang at a long dagger 
which hung from a nail over the chimney-piece, and rushed 
at his daughter. The younger of the two lawyers and one of 
the witnesses threw themselves between him and Ginevra; 
but Bartolomeo brutally knocked them over, showing them 
a face of fire and glowing eyes which seemed more terrible 
than the flash of the dagger. When Ginevra found herself 
face to face with her father, she looked at him steadily with 
a glance of triumph, went slowly towards him, and knelt 
down. 

“No, no! I cannot!” he exclaimed, flinging away the 
weapon with such force that it stuck fast in the wainscot. 

“Mercy, then, mercy!” said she. “You hesitate to kill me, 
but you refuse me life. Oh, father, I never loved you so well 
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—but give me Luigi. I ask your consent on my knees; a 
daughter may humble herself to her father. My Luigi, or I 
must die!” 

The violent excitement that choked her prevented her say- 
ing more; she found no voice; her convulsive efforts plainly 
showed that she was between life and death. Bartolomeo 
roughly pushed her away. 

“Go,” he said, “the wife of Luigi Porta cannot be a 
Piombo. I no longer have a daughter! I cannot bring my- 
self to curse you, but I give you up. You have now no father. 
My Ginevra Piombo is buried then!” he exclaimed in a deep 
tone, as he clutched at his heart.—“Go, I say, wretched girl,” 
he went on after a moment’s silence. “Go, and never let 
me see you again.” 

He took Ginevra by the arm, and in silence led her out 
of the house. 

“Luigi!” cried Ginevra, as she went into the humble room 
where the officer was lodged, “my Luigi, we have no fortune 
but out love.” 

“We are richer than all the kings of the earth,” he replied. 

“My father and mother have cast me out,” said she with 
deep melancholy. 

“T will love you for them.” 

“Shall we be very happy?” she cried, with a gaiety that 
had something terrible in it. 

“And for ever!” he answered, clasping her to his heart. 

On the day following that on which Ginevra had quitted 
her father’s house, she went to beg Madame Servin to grant 
her protection and shelter till the time, fixed by law, when 
she could be married to Luigi. There began her apprentice- 
ship to the troubles which the world strews in the way of 
those who do not obey its rules. Madame Servin, who was 
greatly distressed at the injury that Ginevra’s adventure had 
done the painter, received the fugitive coldly, and explained 
to her with circumspect politeness that she was not to count 
on her support. Too proud to insist, but amazed at such 
selfishness, to which she was unaccustomed, the young Cor- 
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sican went to lodge in a furnished house as near as possible 
to Luigi’s. The son of the Portas spent all his days at the 
feet of his beloved; his youthful love, and the purity of his 
mind, dispersed the clouds which her father’s reprobation 
had settled on the banished daughter’s brow; and he painted 
the future as so fair that she ended by smiling, though she 
could not forget her parents’ severity. 

One morning the maid of the house brought up to her 
several trunks containing dress-stuffs, linen, and a quantity 
of things needful for a young woman settling for the first 
time. In this she recognized the foreseeing kindness of a 
mother; for as she examined these gifts, she found a purse 
into which the Baroness had put some money belonging to 
Ginevra, adding all her own savings. With the money was 
a letter, in which she implored her daughter to give up her 
fatal purpose of marrying, if there were yet time.. She had 
been obliged, she said, to take unheard-of precautions to get 
this small assistance conveyed to Ginevra; she begged her not 
to accuse her of hardness if henceforth she left her neglected ; 
she feared she could do no more for her; she blessed her, 
hoped she might find happiness in this fatal marriage if she 
persisted, and assured her that her one thought was of her 
beloved daughter. At this point tears had blotted out many 
words of the letter. 

“Oh, mother!” cried Ginevra, quite overcome. 

She felt a longing to throw herself at her mother’s feet, 
to see her, to breathe the blessed air of home; she was on the 
point of rushing off when Luigi came in. She looked at him, 
and filial affection vanished, her tears were dried, she could 
not find it in her to leave the unhappy and loving youth. To 
be the sole hope of a noble soul, to love and to desert it— 
such a sacrifice is treason of which no young heart is capable. 
Ginevra had the generosity to bury her grief at the bottom of 
her soul. 

At last the day of their wedding came. Ginevra found no 
one near her. Luigi took advantage of the moment when she 
was dressing to go in search of the necessary witnesses to 
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their marriage act. These were very good people. One of 
them, an old quartermaster of hussars, had, when in the 
army, found himself under such obligations to Luigi as an 
honest man never forgets; he had became a job-master, and 
had several hackney carriages. The other, a builder, was 
the proprietor of the house where the young couple were to 
lodge. Each of these brought a friend, and all four came 
with Luigi to fetch the bride. Unaccustomed as they were 
to social grimacing, seeing nothing extraordinary in the ser- 
vice they were doing to Luigi, these men were decently but 
quite plainly dressed, and there was nothing to proclaim the 
gay escort of a wedding. Ginevra herself was very simply clad, 
to be in keeping with her fortune; but, nevertheless, there 
was something so noble and impressive in her beauty that 
at the sight of her the words died on the lips of the good 
folks who had been prepared to pay her some compliment ; 
they bowed respectfully, and she bowed in return; they 
looked at her in silence, and could only admire her. Joy can 
only express itself among equals. So, as fate would have it, 
all was gloomy and serious around the lovers; there was 
nothing to reflect their happiness. 

The church and the mairie were not far away. The two 
Corsicans, followed by the four witnesses required by law, 
decided to go on foot, with a simplicity which robbed this 
great event of social life of all parade. In the courtyard 
of the mairie they found a crowd of carriages, which an- 
nounced a numerous party within. They went upstairs and 
entered a large room, where the couples who were to be made 
happy on this particular day were awaiting the Maire of that 
quarter of Paris with considerable impatience. Ginevra sat 
down by Luigi on the end of a long bench, and their witnesses 
remained standing for lack of seats. Two brides, pompously 
arrayed in white, loaded with ribbons and lace and pearls, 
and crowned with bunches of orange-blossom of which the 
sheeny buds quivered under their veils, were surrounded by 
their families and accompanied by their mothers, to whom 
they turned with looks at once timid and satisfied; every eye 
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reflected their happiness, and every face seemed to exhale 
benedictions. Fathers, witnesses, brothers, and sisters were 
coming and going like a swarm of insects playing in a sun- 
beam which soon must vanish. Every one seemed to under- 
stand the preciousness of this brief hour in life when the 
heart stands poised between two hopes—the wishes of the 
past, the promise of the future. 

At this sight Ginevra felt her heart swell, and she pressed 
Luigi’s arm. He gave her a look, and a tear rose to the 
young man’s eye; he never saw more clearly than at that 
moment all that his Ginevra had sacrificed for him. That 
rare tear made the young girl forget the forlorn position in 
which she stood. Love poured treasures of light between 
the lovers, who from that moment saw nothing but each other 
in the midst of the confusion. 

Their witnesses, indifferent to the ceremonial, were quietly 
discussing business matters. 

“Oats are very dear,” said the quartermaster to the mason. 

“They have not yet gone up so high as plaster in propor- 
tion,” said the builder. And they walked round the large 
room. 

“What a lot of time we are losing here!” exclaimed the 
mason, putting a huge silver watch back into his pocket. 

Luigi and Ginevra, clinging to each other, seemed to be 
but one person. A poet would certainly have admired these 
two heads, full of the same feeling, alike in coloring, melan- 
choly and silent in the presence of the two buzzing wedding- 
parties, of four excited families sparkling with diamonds and 
flowers, and full of gaiety which seemed a mere effervescence. 
All the joys of which these loud and gorgeous groups made a 
display, Luigi and Ginevra kept buried at the bottom of their 
hearts. On one side was the coarse clamor of pleasure; on the 
other the delicate silence of happy souls: earth and heaven. 

But Ginevra trembled, and could not altogether shake off 
her woman’s weakness. Superstitious, as Italians are, she 
regarded this contrast as an omen, and in the depths of her 
heart she harbored a feeling of dread, as unconquerable as 
her love itself, 
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Suddenly an official in livery threw open the double doors; 
silence fell, and his voice sounded like a yelp as he called 
out the names of Monsieur Luigi Porta and Mademoiselle 
Ginevra Piombo. This incident caused the pair some em- 
barrassment. The celebrity of the name of Piombo attracted 
attention; the spectators looked about them for a wedding- 
party which must surely be a splendid one. Ginevra rose; 
her eyes, thunderous with pride, subdued the crowd, she took 
Luigi’s arm, and went forward with a firm step, followed 
by the witnesses. A murmur of astonishment which rapidly 
grew louder, and whispering on all sides, reminded Ginevra 
that the world was calling her to account for her parents’ 
absence. Her father’s curse seemed to be pursuing her. 

“Wait for the families of the bride and bridegroom,” said 
the Maire to the clerk, who at once began to read the con- 
tracts. 

“The father and mother enter a protest,” said the clerk 
indifferently. 

“On both sides?” asked the Maire. 

“The man is an orphan.” 

“Where are the witnesses?” 

“They are here,” said the clerk, pointing to the four mo- 
tionless and silent men who stood like statues, with their 
arms crossed, 

“But if the parents protest ?” said the Maire. 

“The ‘respectful summons’ has been presented in due 
form,” replied the man, rising to place the various documents 
in the functionary’s hands. 

This discussion in an office seemed to brand them, and 
in a few words told a whole history. The hatred of the 
Porta and the Piombo, all these terrible passions, were 
thus recorded on a page of a register, as the annals of a 
nation may be inscribed on a tombstone in a few lines, nay, 
even in a single name: Robespierre or Napoleon. Ginevra 
was trembling. Like the dove ezrossing the waters, which 
had no rest for her foot but in the ark, her eyes could take 
refuge only in Luigi’s, for all else was cold and sad. The 
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Maire had a stern, disapproving look, and his clerk stared 
at the couple with ill-natured curiosity. Nothing ever had 
less the appearance of a festivity. Like all the other events 
of human life when they are stripped of their accessories, it 
was a simple thing in itself, immense in its idea. 

After some questions, to which they replied, the Maire 
muttered a few words, and then, having signed their names 
in the register, Luigi and Ginevra were man and wife. The 
young Corsicans, whose union had all the poetry which genius 
has consecrated in Romeo and Juliet, went away between 
two lines of jubilant relations to whom they did not belong, 
and who were out of patience at the delay caused by a mar- 
riage apparently so forlorn. When the girl found herself in 
the courtyard and under the open sky, a deep sigh broke 
from her very heart. 

“Oh, will a whole life of love and devotion suffice to re- 
pay my Ginevra for her courage and tenderness?” said 
Luigi. 

At these words, spoken with tears of joy, the bride forgot 
all her suffering, for she had suffered in showing herself to 
the world claiming a happiness which her parents refused to 
sanction. 

“Why do men try to come between us?” she said, with a 
simplicity of feeling that enchanted Luigi. 

Gladness made them more light-hearted. They saw neither 
the sky, nor the earth, nor the houses, and flew on wings to 
the church. At last they found themselves in a small, dark 
chapel, and in front of a humble altar where an old priest 
married them. There, as at the mairie, they were pursued 
by the two weddings that persecuted them with their 
splendor. The church, filled with friends and relations, rang 
with the noise made by carriages, beadles, porters, and priests. 
Altars glittered with ecclesiastical magnificence; the crowns 
of orange-blossom that decked the statues of the Virgin 
seemed quite new. Nothing was to be seen but flowers, with 
perfumes, gleaming tapers, and velvet cushions embroidered 
with gold. God seemed to have a share in this rapture of a 
day. 
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When the symbol of eternal union was to be held above 
the heads of Luigi and Ginevra--the yoke of white satin 
which for some is so soft, so bright, so light, and for the 
greater number is made of lead—the priest looked round 
in vain for two young boys to fill the happy office; two of 
the witnesses took their place. The priest gave the couple 
a hasty discourse on the dangers of life, and on the duties 
they must one day inculcate in their children, and he here 
took occasion to insinuate a reflection on the absence of 
Ginevra’s parents; then having united them in the presence 
of God, as the Maire had united them in the presence of the 
Law, he ended the mass, and left them. 

“God bless them,” said Vergniaud to the mason at the 
church door. “Never were two creatures better made for each 
other. That girl’s parents are wretches. I know no braver 
soldier than Colonel Luigi! If all the world had behaved 
as he did, L’autre* would still be with us.” 

The soldier’s blessing, the only one breathed for them this 
day, fell like balm on Ginevra’s heart. 

They all parted with shaking of hands, and Luigi cordially 
thanked his landlord. 

“Good-bye, old fellow,” said Luigi to the quartermaster. 
“And thank you.” 

“At your service, Colonel, soul and body, horses and 
chaises—all that is mine is yours.” 

“How well he loves you!” said Ginevra. 

Luigi eagerly led his wife home to the house they were 
to live in; they soon reached the modest apartment, and 
there, when the door was closed, Luigi took her in his arms, 
exclaiming, “Oh, my Ginevra—for you are mine now—here 
is our real festival! Here,” he went on, “all will smile on 
Together they went through the three rooms which com- 
posed their dwelling. The entrance hall served as drawing- 
room and dining-room. To the right was a bedroom, to the 
left a sort of large closet which Luigi had arranged for his 
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beloved wife, where she found easels, her paint-box, some 
casts, models, lay figures, pictures, portfolios, in short, all 
the apparatus of an artist. 

“Here I shall work,” said she, with childlike glee. 

She looked for a long time at the paper and the furniture, 
constantly turning to Luigi to thank him, for there was a 
kind of magnificence in this humble retreat; a bookcase con- 
tained Ginevra’s favorite books, and there was a piano. She 
sat down on an ottoman, drew Luigi to her side, and clasp- 
ing his hand, “You have such good taste,” said she, in a 
caressing tone. 

“Your words make me very happy,” he replied. 

“But, come, let us see everything,” said Ginevra, from 
whom Luigi had kept the secret of this little home. 

They went into a bridal chamber that was as fresh and 
white as a maiden. 

“Oh! come away,” said Luigi, laughing. 

“But I must see everything,” and Ginevra imperiously 
went on, examining all the furniture with the curiosity of an 
antiquary studying a medal. She touched the silk stuff and 
scrutinized everything with the childlike delight of a bride 
turning over the treasures of the corbeille brought her by 
her husband. 

“We have begun by ruining ourselves,” she said in a half- 
glad, half-regretful tone. 

“It is true; all my arrears of pay are there,’ replied 
Luigi. “I sold it to a good fellow named Gigonnet. 

“Why ?” she asked, in a reproachful voice, which betrayed, 
however, a secret satisfaction. “Do you think I should be 
less happy under a bare roof? Still,” she went on, “it is 
all very pretty, and it is ours!” 

Luigi looked at her with such enthusiasm that she cast 
down her eyes, and said, “Let us see the rest.” 

Above these three rooms, in the attics, were a workroom 
for Luigi, a kitchen, and a servant’s room. Ginevra was 
content with her little domain, though the view was limited 
by the high wall of a neighboring house, and the courtyard 
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on which the rooms looked was gloomy. But the lovers were 
so glad of heart, hope so beautified the future, that they 
would see nothing but enchantment in their mysterious 
dwelling. They were buried in this huge house, lost in the 
immensity of Paris, like two pearls in their shell, in the 
bosom of the deep sea. For any one else it would have been 
a prison; to them it was Paradise. 

The first days of their married life were given to love; it 
was too difficult for them to devote themselves at once to 
work, and they could not resist the fascination of their 
mutual passion. Luigi would recline for hours at his wife’s 
feet, admiring the color of her hair, the shape of her fore- 
head, the exquisite setting of her eyes, the purity and white- 
ness of the arched brow beneath which they slowly rose or 
fell, expressing the happiness of satisfied love. Ginevra 
stroked her Luigi’s locks, never tiring of gazing at what she 
called, in one of her own phrases, the belta folgorante of 
the young man, and his delicately cut features; always fas- 
cinated by the dignity of his manners, while always charm- 
ing him by the grace of her own. They played like children 
with the merest trifles, these trifles always brought them back 
to their passion, and they ceased playing only to lapse into 
the day dreams of far niente. An air sung by Ginevra 
would reproduce for them the exquisite hues of their love. 

Or, matching their steps as they had matched their souls, 
they wandered about the country, finding their love in every- 
thing, in the flowers, in the sky, in the heart of the fiery 
glow of the setting sun; they read it even in the changing 
clouds that were tossed on the winds. No day was ever like 
the last, their love continued to grow because it was true. 
In a very few days they had proved each other, and had in- 
stinctively perceived that their souls were of such a temper 
that their inexhaustible riches seemed to promise ever new 
joys for the future. This was love in all its fresh candor, 
with its endless prattle, its unfinished sentences, its long 
silences, its Oriental restfulness and ardor. Luigi and 
Ginevra had wholly understood love. Is not love like the 
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sea, which, seen superficially or in haste, is accused of 
monotony by vulgar minds, while certain privileged beings 
can spend all their life admiring it and finding in it change- 
ful phenomena which delight them? 

One day, however, prudence dragged the young couple 
from their Garden of Eden; they must work for their living. 
Ginevra, who had a remarkable talent for copying pictures, 
set to work to produce copies, and formed a connection among 
dealers. Luigi, too, eagerly sought some occupation; but it 
was difficult for a young officer, whose talents were limited 
to a thorough knowledge of tactics, to find any employment 
in Paris. At last, one day when, weary of his vain efforts, he 
felt despair in his soul at seeing that the whole burden of pro- 
viding for their existence rested on Ginevra, it occurred to him 
that he might earn something by his handwriting, which was 
beautiful. With a perseverance, of which his wife had set 
the example, he went to ask work of the attorneys, the no- 
taries, and the pleaders of Paris. The frankness of his man- 
ners and his painful situation greatly interested people in his 
favor, and he got enough copying to be obliged to employ 
youths under him. Presently he took work on a larger scale. 
The income derived from this office-work and the price of 
Ginevra’s paintings put the young household on a footing of 
comfort, which they were proud of as the fruit of their own 
industry. 

This was the sunniest period of their life. The days glided 
swiftly by between work and the happiness of love. In the 
evening after working hard they found themselves happy in 
Ginevra’s cell. Music then consoled them for their fatigues. 
No shade of melancholy ever clouded the young wife’s 
features, and she never allowed herself to utter a lament. She 
could always appear to her Luigi with a smile on her lips and 
a light in her eyes. Each cherished a ruling thought which 
would have made them take pleasure in the hardest toil: 
Ginevra told herself she was working for Luigi, and Luigi 
for Ginevra. Sometimes, in her husband’s absence, the 
young wife would think of the perfect joy it would have been 
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if this life of love might have been spent in the sight of 
her father and mother; then she would sink into deep melan- 
choly, and feel all the pangs of remorse; dark pictures would 
pass like shadows before her fancy; she would see her old 
father alone, or her mother weeping in the evenings, and 
hiding her tears from the inexorable Piombo. Those two 
grave, white heads would suddenly rise up before her, and 
she fancied she would never see them again but in the fan- 
tastical light of memory. This idea haunted her like a pre- 
sentiment. 

She kept the anniversary of their wedding by giving her 
husband a portrait he had often wished for—that of his 
Ginevra. The young artist had never executed so remark- 
able a work. Apart from the likeness, which was perfect, the 
brilliancy of her beauty, the purity of her feelings, the happi- 
ness of love, were rendered with a kind of magic. The mas- 
terpiece was hung up with due ceremony. 

They spent another year in the midst of comfort. The 
history of their life can be told in these words: “They were 
happy.” No event occurred deserving to be related. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1819 the picture- 
dealers advised Ginevra to bring them something else than 
copies, as, in consequence of the great competition, they could 
no longer sell them to advantage. Madame Porta acknowl- 
edged the mistake she had made in not busying herself with 
genre pictures which would have won her a name; she under- 
took to paint portraits; but she had to contend against a 
crowd of artists even poorer than herself. However, as Luigi 
and Ginevra had saved some money, they did not despair of 
the future. At the end of this same winter Luigi was work- 
ing without ceasing. He, too, had to compete with rivals; 
the price of copying had fallen so low that he could no 
longer employ assistants, and was compelled to give up more 
time to his labor to earn the same amount. His wife had 
painted several pictures which were not devoid of merit, but 
dealers were scarcely buying even those of artists of repute. 
Ginevra offered them for almost nothing, and could not sell 


them. 
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The situation of the household was something terrible; 
the souls of the husband and wife floated in happiness, love 
loaded them with its treasures; poverty rose up like a 
skeleton in the midst of this harvest of joys, and they hid 
their alarms from each other. When Ginevra felt herself 
on the verge of tears as she saw Luigi suffering, she heaped 
caresses on him; Luigi, in the same way, hid the blackest 
care in his heart, while expressing the fondest devotion to 
Ginevra. They sought some compensation for their woes in 
the enthusiasm of their feelings, and their words, their joys, 
their playfulness, were marked by a kind of frenzy. They 
were alarmed at the future. What sentiment is there to com- 
pare in strength with a passion which must end to-morrow— 
killed by death or necessity? When they spoke of their 
poverty, they felt the need of deluding each other, and 
snatched at the smallest hope with equal eagerness. 

One night Ginevra sought in vain for Luigi at her side, 
and got up quite frightened. A pale gleam reflected from the 
dingy wall of the little courtyard led her to guess that her 
husband sat up to work at night. Luigi waited till his wife 
was asleep to go up to his workroom. The clock struck four, 
Ginevra went back to bed and feigned sleep; Luigi came 
back, overwhelmed by fatigue and want of sleep, and Ginevra 
gazed sadly at the handsome face on which labor and anxiety 
had already traced some lines. 

“And it is for me that he spends the night in writing,” 
she thought, and she wept. 

An idea came to dry her tears: she would imitate Luigi. 
That same day she went to a rich print-seller, and by the 
help of a letter of recommendation to him that she had ob- 
tained from Elie Magus, a picture-dealer, she got some work 
in coloring prints. All day she painted and attended to her 
household cares, then at night she colored prints. These two 
beings, so tenderly in love, got into bed only to get out 
of it again. Each pretended to sleep, and out of devotion to 
the other stole away as soon as one had deceived the other. 
One night Luigi, knocked over by a sort of fever caused by 
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work, of which the burden was beginning to crush him, 
threw open the window of his workroom to inhale the fresh 
morning air, and shake off his pain, when, happening to 
look down, he saw the light thrown on the wall by Ginevra’s 
lamp; the unhappy man guessed the truth; he went down- 
stairs, walking softly, and discovered his wife in her studio 
coloring prints. 

“Oh, Ginevra,” he exclaimed. 

She started convulsively in her chair, and turned scarlet. 

“Could I sleep while you were wearing yourself out with 
work ?” said she. 

“But I alone have a right to work so hard.” 

“And can I sit idle?” ‘replied the young wife, whose eyes 
filled with tears, “when I know that every morsel of bread 
almost costs us a drop of your blood? I should die if I did 
not add my efforts to yours. Ought we not to have every- 
thing in common, pleasures and pains?” 

“She is cold!” cried Luigi, in despair. “Wrap your shawl 
closer over your chest, my Ginevra, the night is damp and 
chilly.” 

They went to the window, the young wife leaning her 
head on her beloved husband’s shoulder, he with his arm 
round her, sunk in deep silence, and watching the sky which 
dawn was slowly lighting up. 

Gray clouds swept across in quick succession, and the east 
grew brighter by degrees. 

“See,” said Ginevra, “it is a promise—we shall be happy.” 

“Yes, in Heaven!” replied Luigi, with a bitter smile. 
“Oh, Ginevra! you who deserved all the riches of earth . . .” 

“T have your heart!” said she in a glad tone. 

“Ah, and I do not complain,” he went on, clasping her 
closely to him. And he covered the delicate face with kisses ; 
it was already beginning to lose the freshness of youth, but 
the expression was so tender and sweet that he could never 
look at it without feeling comforted. 

“How still!’ said Ginevra. “I enjoy sitting late, my 
dearest. The majesty of night is really contagious; it is im- 
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pressive, inspiring; there is something strangely solemn in 
the thought: all sleeps, but I am awake.” 

“Oh, my Ginevra, I feel, not for the first time, the refined 
grace of your soul—but, see, this is daybreak, come and 
sleep.” 

“Yes,” said she, “if I am not the only one to sleep. I was 
miserable indeed the night when I discovered that my Luigi 
was awake and at work without me.” 

The valor with which the young people defied misfortune 
for some time found a reward. But the event which usually 
crowns the joys of a household was destined to be fatal to 
them. Ginevra gave birth to a boy who, to use a common 
phrase, was as beautiful as the day. The feeling of mother- 
hood doubled the young creature’s strength. Luigi borrowed 
money to defray the expenses of her confinement. Thus, 
just at first, she did not feel all the painfulness of their situa- 
tion, and the young parents gave themselves up to the joy 
of rearing a child. This was their last gleam of happiness. 
Like two swimmers who unite their forces to stem a current, 
the Corsicans at first struggled bravely; but sometimes they 
gave themselves up to an apathy resembling the torpor that 
precedes death, and they soon were obliged to sell their little 
treasures. : 

Poverty suddenly stood before them, not hideous, but 
humbly attired, almost pleasant to endure; there was noth- 
ing appalling in her voice; she did not bring despair with 
her, nor spectres, nor squalor, but she made them forget the 
traditions and the habit of comfort; she broke the main- 
springs of pride. Then came misery in all its horror, reck- 
less of her rags, and trampling every human feeling under 
foot. Seven or eight months after the birth of little Bar- 
tolomeo it would have been difficult to recognize the original 
of the beautiful portrait, the sole adornment of their bare 
room, in the mother who was suckling a sickly baby. With- 
out any fire in bitter winter weather, Ginevra saw the soft 
outlines of her face gradually disappear, her cheeks became 
as white as porcelain, her eyes colorless, as though the springs 
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of life were drying up in her. And watching her starved 
and pallid infant, she suffered only in his young misery, 
while Luigi had not the heart even to smile at his boy. 

“T have scoured Paris,” he said in a hollow voice. “I know 
no one, and how can I dare beg of strangers? Vergniaud, 
the horse-breeder, my old comrade in Egypt, is implicated in 
some conspiracy, and has been sent to prison; besides, he had 
lent me all he had to lend. As to the landlord, he has not 
asked me for any rent for more than a year.” 

“But we do not want for anything,” Ginevra gently an- 
swered, with an affectation of calmness. 

“Each day brings some fresh difficulty,” replied Luigi, with 
horror. 

Luigi took all Ginevra’s paintings, the portrait, some fur- 
niture which they yet could dispense with, and sold them all 
for a mere trifle; the money thus obtained prolonged their 
sufferings for a little while. During these dreadful days 
Ginevra showed the sublime heights of her character, and 
the extent of her resignation. She bore the inroads of suffer- 
ing with stoical firmness. Her vigorous soul upheld her 
under all ills; with a weak hand she worked on by her dying 
child, fulfilled her household duties with miraculous activity, 
and was equal to everything. She was even happy when she 
saw on Luigi’s lips a smile of surprise at the look of neatness 
she contrived to give to the one room to which they had been 
reduced. 

“JT have kept you a piece of bread, dear,” she said one 
evening when he came in tired. 

“And you?” 

“T have dined, dear Luigi; I want nothing.” And the 
sweet expression of her face, even more than her words, urged 
him to accept the food of which she had deprived herself. 
Luigi embraced her with one of the despairing kisses which 
friends gave each other in 1793 as they mounted the scaffold 
together. In such moments as these two human creatures ~ 
see each other heart to heart. Thus the unhappy Luigi, un- 
derstanding at once that his wife was fasting, felt the fever 
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that was undermining her; he shivered, and went out on the 
pretext of pressing business, for he would rather have taken 
the most insidious poison than escape death by eating the 
last morsel of bread in the house. 

He wandered about Paris among the smart carriages, in 
the midst of the insulting luxury that is everywhere flaunted ; 
he hurried past the shops of the money-changers where gold 
glitters in the window; finally, he determined to sell him- 
self, to offer himself as a substitute for the conscription, 
hoping by this sacrifice to save Ginevra, and that during his 
absence she might be taken into favor again by Bartolomeo. 
So he went in search of one of the men who deal in these 
white slaves, and felt a gleam of happiness at recognizing 
in him an old officer of the Imperial Guard. 

“For two days I have eaten nothing,” he said, in a slow, 
weak voice. “My wife is dying of hunger, and never utters 
a complaint; she will die, I believe, with a smile on her lips. 
For pity’s sake, old comrade,” he added, with a forlorn smile, 
“pay for me in advance; I am strong, I have left the service, 
and [——” 

The officer gave Luigi something on account of the sum he 
promised to get for him. The unhappy man laughed con- 
vulsively when he grasped a handful of gold pieces, and ran 
home as fast as he could go, panting, and exclaiming as he 
went, “Oh, my Ginevra—Ginevra !” 

It was growing dark by the time he reached home. He 
went in softly, fearing to over-excite his wife, whom he had 
left so weak; the last pale rays of sunshine, coming in at 
the dormer-window, fell on Ginevra’s face. She was asleep 
in her chair with her baby at her breast. 

“Wake up, my darling,” said he, without noticing the 
attitude of the child, which seemed at this moment to have 
a supernatural glory. 

‘On hearing his voice, the poor mother opened her eyes, 
met Luigi’s look, and smiled; but Luigi gave a ery of terror. 
He hardly recognized his half-crazed wife, to whom he 
showed the gold, with a gesture of savage vehemence. 
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Ginevra began to laugh mechanically, but suddenly she 
cried in a terrible voice, “Louis, the child is cold!” 

She looked at the infant and fainted. Little Bartolomeo 
was dead. 

Luigi took his wife in his arms, without depriving her of 
the child, which she clutched to her with incomprehensible 
strength, and after laying her on the bed he went out to call 
for help. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed to his landlord, whom he 
met on the stairs, “I have money, and my child is dead of 
hunger, and my wife is dying. Help us.” 

In despair he went back to his wife, leaving the worthy 
builder and various neighbors to procure whatever might 
relieve the misery of which till now they had known nothing, 
so carefully had the Corsicans concealed it out of a feeling 
of pride. Luigi had tossed the gold pieces on the floor, and 
was kneeling by the bed where his wife lay. 

“Father, take charge of my son, who bears your name!” 
eried Ginevra in her delirium. 

“Oh, my angel, be calm,” said Luigi, kissing her, “better 
days await us!” His voice and embrace restored her to some 
composure. 

“Oh, my Louis,” she went on, looking at him with ex- 
traordinary fixity, “listen to me. I feel that I am dying. 
My death is quite natural. I have been suffering too much; 
and then happiness so great as mine had to be paid for. Yes, 
my Luigi, be comforted. I have been so happy that if I had 
to begin life again, I would again accept our lot. I am a 
bad mother; I weep for you even more than for my child.— 
My child!” she repeated in a full, deep voice. Two tears 
dropped from her dying eyes, and she suddenly clasped yet 
closer the little body she could not warm. “Give my hair 
to my father in memory of his Ginevra,” she added. “Tell 
him that I never, never accused him a 

Her head fell back on her husband’s arm. 

“No, no, you cannot die!” cried Luigi. “A doctor is com- 
ing. We have food. Your father will receive you into favor. 
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Prosperity is dawning on us. Stay with us, angel of 
beauty !” 

But that faithful and loving heart was growing cold. 
Ginevra instinctively turned her eyes on the man she adored, 
though she was no longer conscious of anything; confused 
images rose before her mind, fast losing all memories of 
earth. ‘She knew that Luigi was there, for she clung more 
and more tightly to his ice-cold hand, as if to hold herself 
up above a gulf into which she feared to fall. 

“You are cold, dear,” she said presently; “I will warm 
you.” 

She tried to lay her husband’s hand over her heart, but 
she was dead. ‘Two doctors, a priest, and some neighbors 
came in at this moment, bringing everything that was need- 
ful to save the lives of the young couple and to soothe their 
despair. At first these intruders made a good deal of noise, 
but when they were all in the room an appalling silence fell. 


While this scene was taking place Bartolomeo and his 
wife were sitting in their old armchairs, each at one corner 
of the immense fireplace that warmed the great drawing- 
room of their mansion. The clock marked midnight. It 
was long since the old couple had slept well. At this mo- 
ment they were silent, like two old folks in their second child- 
hood, who look at everything and see nothing. The deserted 
room, to them full of memories, was feebly lighted by a 
single lamp fast dying out. But for the dancing flames on 
the hearth they would have been in total darkness. One 
of their friends had just left them, and the chair on which 
he had sat during his visit stood between the old people. 
Piombo had already cast more than one glance at this chair, 
and these glances, fraught with thoughts, followed each other 
like pangs of remorse, for the empty chair was Ginevra’s. 
Elisa Piombo watched the expressions that passed across her 
husband’s pale face. Though she was accustomed to guess 
the Corsican’s feelings from the violent changes in his 
features, they were to-night by turns so threatening and so 
sad that she failed to read this inscrutable soul. 
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Was Bartolomeo yielding to the overwhelming memories 
aroused by that chair? Was he pained at perceiving that 
it had been used by a stranger for the first time since his 
daughter’s departure? Had the hour of mercy, the hour 
so long and vainly hoped for, struck at last? 

These reflections agitated the heart of Elisa Piombo. For 
a moment her husband’s face was so terrible that she quaked 
at having ventured on so innocent a device to give her an 
opportunity of speaking of Ginevra. At this instant the 
northerly blast flung the snowflakes against the shutters with 
such violence that the old people could hear their soft pelting. 
Ginevra’s mother bent her head to hide her tears from her 
husband. Suddenly a sigh broke from the old man’s heart; 
his wife looked at him; he was downcast. For the second 
time in three years she ventured to speak to him of his 
daughter. 

“Supposing Ginevra were cold!” she exclaimed in an un- 
dertone. “Or perhaps she is hungry,” she went on. The 
Corsican shed a tear. “She has a child, and cannot suckle 
it—her milk is dried up ” the mother added vehemently, 
with an accent of despair. 

“Let her come, oh, let her come!” cried Piombo. “Oh, 
my darling child, you have conquered me.” 

The mother rose, as if to go to fetch her daughter. At 
this instant the door was flung open, and a man, whose face 
had lost all semblance to humanity, suddenly stood before 
them. 

“Dead !—Our families were doomed to exterminate each 
other; for this is all that remains of her,” he said, laying 
on the table Ginevra’s long, black hair. 

The two old people started, as though they had been struck 
by a thunderbolt; they could not see Luigi. 

“He has spared us a pistol shot, for he is dead,” said 
Bartolomeo, deliberately, as he looked on the ground. 


Paris, January 1830. 


COLONEL CHABERT 
To Madame la Comtesse Ida de Bocarmé née du Chasteler. 


“Hutto! There is that old Box-coat again!” 

This exclamation was made by a lawyer’s clerk of the 
class called in French offices a gutter-jumper—a messenger 
in fact—who at this moment was eating a piece of dry bread 
with a hearty appetite. He pulled off a morsel of crumb 
to make into a bullet, and fired it gleefully through the open 
pane of the window against which he was leaning. The 
pellet, well aimed, rebounded almost as high as the window, 
after hitting the hat of a stranger who was crossing the 
courtyard of a house in the Rue Vivienne, where dwelt 
Maitre Derville, attorney-at-law. 

“Come, Simonnin, don’t play tricks on people, or I will 
turn you out of doors. However poor a client may be, he is 
still a man, hang it all!” said the head clerk, pausing in the 
addition of a bill of costs. 

The lawyer’s messenger is commonly, as was Simonnin, a 
lad of thirteen or fourteen, who, in every office, is under the 
special jurisdiction of the managing clerk, whose errands and 
billets-doux keep him employed on his way to carry writs 
to the bailiffs and petitions to the Courts. He is akin to the 
street boy in his habits, and to the pettifogger by fate. The 
boy is almost always ruthless, unbroken, unmanageable, a 
ribald rhymester, impudent, greedy, and idle. And yet, 
almost all these clerklings have an old mother lodging on 
some fifth floor with whom they share their pittance of 
thirty or forty francs a month. 

“Tf he is a man, why do you call him old Box-coat?” asked 
Simonnin, with the air of a schoolboy who has caught out 


his master. 
(339) 
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And he went on eating his bread and cheese, leaning his 
shoulder against the window jamb; for he rested standing 
like a cab-horse, one of his legs raised and propped against 
the other, on the toe of his shoe. 

“What trick can we play that cove?” said the third clerk, 
whose name was Godeschal, in a low voice, pausing in the 
middle of a discourse he was extemporizing in an appeal 
engrossed by the fourth clerk, of which copies were being 
made by two neophytes from the provinces. 

Then he went on improvising: 

“But, in his noble and beneficent wisdom, his Majesty, 
Lows the Highteenth—(write it at full length, heh! Des- 
roches the learned—you, as you engross it!)—when he re- 
sumed the reins of Government, understood—(what did that 
old nincompoop ever understand?)—the high mission to 
which he had been called by Divine Providence!—(a note 
of admiration and six stops. They are pious enough at the 
Courts to let us put six)—and his first thought, as is proved 
by the date of the order hereinafter designated, was to re- 
pair the misfortunes caused by the terrible and sad disasters 
of the revolutionary times, by restoring to his numerous and 
faithful adherents—(‘numerous’ is flattering, and ought 
to please the Bench)—all their unsold estates, whether within 
our realm, or in conquered or acquired territory, or in the 
endowments of public institutions, for we are, and proclaim 
ourselves competent to declare, that this is the spirit and 
meaning of the famous, truly loyal order given in—Stop,” 
said Godeschal to the three copying clerks, “that rascally sen- 
tence brings me to the end of my page.—Well,” he went on, 
wetting the back fold of the sheet with his tongue, so as to 
be able to fold back the page of thick stamped paper, “well, 
if you want to play him a trick, tell him that the master can 
only see his clients between two and three in the morning; 
we shall see if he comes, the old ruffian!” 

And Godeschal took up the sentence he was dictating— 
“gwen in—Are you ready ?” 

“Yes,” cried the three writers. 
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It all went on together, the appeal, the gossip, and the 
conspiracy. 

“Given in—Here, Daddy Boucard, what is the date of the 
order? We must dot our i’s and cross our ¢’s, by Jingo! it 
helps to fill the pages.” . 

“By Jingo!” repeated one of the copying clerks before 
Boucard, the head clerk, could reply. 

“What! have you written by Jingo?” cried Godeschal, 
looking at one of the novices, with an expression at once 
stern and humorous. 

“Why, yes,” said Desroches, the fourth clerk, leaning 
across his neighbor’s copy, “he has written ‘We must dot our 
Vs’ and spelt it by Gingo!”’ 

All the clerks shouted with laughter. 

“Why! Monsieur Huré, you take ‘By Jingo’ for a law 
term, and you say you come from Mortagne!” exclaimed 
Simonnin. 

“Scratch is cleanly out,” said the head clerk. “If the 
judge, whose business it is to tax the bill, were to see such 
things, he would say you were laughing at the whole boiling. 
You would hear of it from the chief! Come, no more of 
this nonsense, Monsieur Huré! A Norman ought not to 
write out an appeal without thought. It is the ‘Shoulder 
arms!’ of the law.” 

“Given in—in?” asked Godeschal.—“Tell me when, Bou- 
card.” 

“June 1814,” replied the head clerk, without looking up 
from his work. 

A knock at the office door interrupted the circumlocutions 
of the prolix document. Five clerks with rows of hungry 
teeth, bright, mocking eyes, and curly heads, lifted their 
noses towards the door, after crying all together in a singing 
tone, “Come in!” 

Boucard kept his face buried in a pile of papers—broutilles 
(odds and ends) in French law jargon—and went on draw- 
ing out the bill of costs on which he was busy. 

The office was a large room furnished with the traditional 
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stool which is to be seen in all these dens of law-quibbling. 
The stove-pipe crossed the room diagonally to the chimney 
of a bricked-up fireplace; on the marble chimney-piece were 
several chunks of bread, triangles of Brie cheese, pork cutlets, 
glasses, bottles, and the head clerk’s cup of chocolate. The 
smell of these dainties blended so completely with that of the 
immoderately overheated stove and the odor peculiar to of- 
fices and old papers, that the trail of a fox would not have 
been perceptible. The floor was covered with mud and snow, 
brought in by the clerks. Near the window stood the desk 
with a revolving lid, where the head clerk worked, and 
against the back of it was the second clerk’s table. The 
second clerk was at this moment in Court. It was between 
eight and nine in the morning. 

The only decoration of the office consisted in huge yellow 
posters, announcing seizures of real estate, sales, settlements 
under trust, final or interim judgments,—all the glory of 
a lawyer’s office. Behind the head clerk was an enormous 
stack of pigeon-holes from the top to the bottom of the 
room, of which each division was crammed with bundles of 
papers with an infinite number of tickets hanging from them 
at the ends of red tape, which give a peculiar physiognomy 
to law papers. The lower rows were filled with cardboard 
boxes, yellow with use, on which might be read the names 
of the more important clients whose cases were juicily stew- 
ing at this present time. The dirty window-panes admitted 
but little daylight. Indeed, there are very few offices in 
Paris where it is possible to write without lamplight before 
ten in the morning in the month of February, for they are 
all left to very natural neglect; every one comes and no one 
stays; no one has any personal interest in a scene of mere 
routine—neither the attorney, nor the counsel, nor the 
clerks, trouble themselves about the appearance of a place 
which, to the youths, is a schoolroom; to the clients, a 
passage; to the chief, a laboratory. 'The greasy furniture 
is handed down to successive owners with such scrupulous 
care, that in some offices may still be seen boxes of re- 
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mainders, machines for twisting parchment gut, and bags 
left by the prosecuting parties of the Chatelet (abbreviated 
to Chlet)—a Court which, under the old order of things, 
represented the present Court of First Instance (or County 
Court). 

So in this dark office, thick with dust, there was, as in 
all its fellows, something repulsive to the clients—something 
which made it one of the most hideous monstrosities of Paris. 
Nay, were it not for the mouldy sacristies where prayers are 
weighed out and paid for like groceries, and for the old- 
clothes shops, where flutter the rags that blight all the illu- 
sions of life by showing us the last end of all our festivities 
—an attorney’s office would be, of all social marts, the most 
loathsome. But we might say the same of the gambling-hell, 
of the Law Court, of the lottery office, of the brothel. 

But why? In these places, perhaps, the drama being 
played in a man’s soul makes him indifferent to accessories, 
which would also account for the single-mindedness of great 
thinkers and men of great ambitions. 

“Where is my penknife ?” 

“T am eating my breakfast.” 

“You go and be hanged! heré is a blot on the copy.” 

“Silence, gentlemen !” 

These various exclamations were uttered simultaneously 
at the moment when the old client shut the ‘door with the 
sort of humility which disfigures the movements of a man 
down on his luck. The stranger tried to smile, but the 
muscles of his face relaxed as he vainly looked for some 
symptoms of amenity on the inexorably indifferent faces 
of the six clerks. Accustomed, no doubt, to gauge men, he 
very politely addressed the gutter-jumper, hoping to get a 
civil answer from this boy of all work. 

“Monsieur, is your master at home?” 

The pert méssenger made no reply, but patted his ear 
with the fingers of his left hand, as much as to say, “I am 


deaf.” 
“What do you want, sir?” asked Godeschal, swallowing as 
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he spoke a mouthful of bread big enough to charge a four- 
pounder, flourishing his knife and crossing his legs, throwing 
up one foot in the air to the level of his eyes. 

“This is the fifth time I have called,” replied the victim. 
“T wish to speak to M. Derville.” 

“On business ?” 

“Yes, but I can explain it to no one but A 

“M. Derville is in bed; if you want to consult him on some 
difficulty, he does no serious work till midnight. But if you 
will lay the case before us, we could help you just as well 
as he can to i 

The stranger was unmoved; he looked timidly about him, 
like a dog who has got into a strange kitchen and expects 
a kick. By grace of their profession, lawyers’ clerks 
have no fear of thieves; they did not suspect the owner of 
the box-coat, and left him to study the place, where he 
looked in Vain for a chair to sit on, for he was evidently 
tired. Attorneys, on principle, do not have many chairs 
in their offices. The inferior client, being kept waiting on 
his feet, goes away grumbling, but then he does not waste 
time, which, as an old lawyer once said, is not allowed for 
when the bill is taxed. 

“Monsieur,” said the old man, “as I have already told you, 
I cannot explain my business to any one but M. Derville. 
I will wait till he is up.” 

Boucard had finished his bill. He smelt the fragrance 
of his chocolate, rose from his cane armchair, went to the 
chimney-piece, looked the old man from head to foot, stared 
at his coat, and made an indescribable grimace. He prob- 
ably reflected that whichever way his client might be wrung, 
it would be impossible to squeeze out a centime, so he put 
in a few brief words to rid the office of a bad customer. 

“Tt is the truth, monsieur. The chief only works at night. 
If your business is important, I recommend you to return 
at one in the morning.” The stranger looked at the head 
clerk with a bewildered expression, and remained motionless 
for a moment. The clerks, accustomed to every change of 
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countenance, and the odd whimsicalities to which indecision 
or absence of mind gives rise in “parties, ” went on eating, 
making as much noise with their jaws as horses over a 
manger, and paying no further heed to the old man. 

ey will come again to-night,” said the stranger at length, 
with the tenacious desire, “peculiar to the unfortunate, to 
catch humanity at fault. 

The only irony allowed to poverty is to drive Justice and 
Benevolence to unjust denials. When a poor wretch has 
convicted Society of falsehood, he throws himself more 
eagerly on the mercy of God. 

“What do you think of that for a cracked pot?” said 
Simonnin, without waiting till the old man had shut the 
door. 

“He looks as if he had been buried and dug up again,” 
said a clerk. 

“He is some colonel who wants his arrears ‘of’ pay,” said 
the head clerk. 

“No, he is a retired concierge,” said Godeschal. 

“T bet you he is a nobleman,” cried Boucard. 

“J bet you he has been a porter,” retorted Godeschal. 
“Only porters are gifted by nature with shabby box-coats, 
as worn and greasy and frayed as that old body’s. And did 
you see his trodden-down boots that let the water in, and 
his stock which serves for a shirt? He has slept in a dry 
arch.” 

“He may be of noble birth, and yet have pulled the door- 
latch,” cried Desroches. “It has been known!” 

“No,” Boucard insisted, in the midst of laughter, “I main- 
tain that he was a brewer in 1789, and a colonel in the time 
of the Republic.” 

“T bet theatre tickets round that he never was a soldier,” 
said Godeschal. 

“Done with you,” answered Boucard. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” ’ shouted the little messenger, 
opening the window. 

“What are you at now, Simonnin?” asked Boucard. 
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“fam calling him that you may ask him whether he is 
a colonel or a porter; he must know.” 

All the clerks laughéd. As to the old man, he was already 
coming upstairs again. 

“What can we say to him?” cried Godeschal. 

“Leave it to me,” replied Boucard. 

The poor man came in nervously, his eyes cast down, per- 
haps not to betray how hungry he was by looking too greedily 
at the eatables. 

“Monsieur,” said Boucard, “will you have the kindness to 
leave your name, so that M. Derville may know 4 

“Chabert.” 

“The Colonel who was killed at Eylau?” asked Huré, who. 
having so far said nothing, was jealous of adding a jest to 
all the others. 

“The same, monsieur,’”’ replied the good man, with antique 
simplicity. And he went away. 

“Whew !” 

“Done brown !” 

Bool. 

“Oh 12. 

San a Ry 

“Boum !” 

“The old rogue!” 

“Ting-a-ring-ting !” 

“Sold again !” 

“Monsieur Desroches, you are going to the play without 
paying,” said Huré to the fourth clerk, giving him a slap on 
the shoulder that might have killed a rhinoceros. 

There was a storm of cat-calls, cries, and exclamations, 
which all the onomatopeia of the language would fail to 
represent. 

“Which theatre shall we go to?” 

“To the cpera,” cried the head clerk. 

“In the first place,” said Godeschal, “I never mentioned 
eae theatre. I might, if I chose, take you to see Madame 

aqui.” 
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“Madame Saqui is not the play.” 

“What is a play?” replied Godeschal. “First, we must de- 
fine the point of fact. What did I bet, gentlemen? A play. 
What is a play? A spectacle. What is a spectacle? Some- 
thing to be seen 

“But on that principle you would pay your bet by taking 
us to see the water run under the Pont Neuf!” cried 
Simonnin, interrupting him. 

“To be seen for money,” Godeschal added. 

“But a great many things are to be seen for money that 
are not plays. The definition is defective,” said Desroches. 

“But do listen to me!” 

“You are talking nonsense, my dear boy,’ 

“Is Curtius’ a play?” said Godeschal. 

“No,” said the head clerk, “it is a collection of figures— 
but it is a spectacle.” 

“T bet you a hundred francs to a sou,’ Godeschal resumed, 
“that Curtius’ Waxworks forms such a show as might be 
called a play or theatre. It contains a thing to be seen at 
various prices, according to the place you choose to occupy.” 

“And so on, and so forth!” said Simonnin. 

“You mind I don’t box your ears!” said Godeschal. 

The clerks shrugged their shoulders. 

“Besides, it is not proved that that old ape was not making 
game of us,” he said, dropping his argument, which was 
drowned in the laughter of the other clerks. “On my honor, 
Colonel Chabert is really and truly dead. His wife is mar- 
ried again to Comte Ferraud, Councillor of State. Madame 
Ferraud is one of our clients.” 

“Come, the case is remanded till to-morrow,” said Bou- 
card. “To work, gentlemen. The deuce is in it; we get 
nothing done here. Finish copying that appeal; it must 
be handed in before the sitting of the Fourth Chamber, judg- 
ment is to be given to-day. Come, on you go!” 

“Tf he really were Colonel Chabert, would not that im- 
pudent rascal Simonnin have felt the leather of his boot in 
the right place when he pretended to be deaf?” said Des- 


> 


said Boucard. 
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roches, regarding this remark as more conclusive than 
Godeschal’s. : 

“Since nothing is settled,” said Boucard, “let us all agree 
to go to the upper boxes of the Francais and see Talma in 
‘Nero.’ Simonnin may go to the pit.” 

And thereupon the head clerk sat down at his table, and 
the others followed his example. 

“Given in June eighteen hundred and fourteen (in 
words), said Godeschal. “Ready ?” 

“Yes,” replied the two copying-clerks and the engrosser, 
whose pens forthwith began to creak over the stamped paper, 
making as much noise in the office as a hundred cockchafers 
imprisoned by schoolboys in paper cages. . 

“And we hope that my lords on the Bench,’ the extem- 
porizing clerk went on. “Stop! I must read my sentence 
through again. I do not understand it myself.” 

~Borty- -six (that must often happen) and three forty- 
nines,” said Boucard. 

“We hope,’ Godeschal began again, after reading all 
through the document, “that my lords on the Bench will not 
be less magnanimous than the august author of the decree, 
and that they will do justice against the miserable claims of 
the acting committee of the chief Board of the Legion of 
Honor by interpreting the law in the wide sense we have 
here set forth ke 

“Monsieur Godeschal, wouldn’t you like a glass of water?” 
said the little messenger. 

“That imp of a boy!” said Boucard. “Here, get on your 
double-soled shanks-mare, take this packet, and spin off to 
the Invalides.” 

“Here set forth,’ Godeschal went on. “Add in the interest 
of Madame la Vicomtesse (at full length) de Grandlieu.” 

“What!” cried the chief, “are you thinking of drawing 
up an appeal in the case of Vicomtesse de Grandlieu against 
the Legion of Honor—a case for the office to stand or fall 
by? You are something like an ass! Have the goodness 
to put aside your copies and your notes; you may keep all 
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that for the case of Navarreins against the Hospitals. It is 
late. I will draw up a little petition myself, with a due al- 
lowance of ‘inasmuch,’ and go to the Courts myself.” 

This scene is typical of the thousand delights which, when 
we look back on our youth, make us say, “Those were good 
times.” 


At about one in the morning Colonel Chabert, self-styled, 
knocked at the door of Maitre Derville, attorney to the Court 
of First Instance in the Department of the Seine. The por- 
ter told him that Monsieur Derville had not yet come in. 
The old man said he had an appointment, and was shown 
upstairs to the rooms occupied by the famous lawyer, who, 
notwithstanding his youth, was considered to have one of the 
longest heads in Paris. | 

Having rung, the distrustful applicant was not a little as- 
tonished at finding the head clerk busily arranging in a con- 
venient order on his master’s dining-room table the papers 
relating to the cases to be tried on the morrow. The clerk, 
not less astonished, bowed to the Colonel and begged him to 
take a seat, which the client did. 

“On my word, monsieur, I thought you were joking yes- 
terday when you named such an hour for an interview,” said 
the old man, with the forced mirth of a ruined man, who does 
his best to smile. 

“The clerks were joking, but they were speaking the truth 
too,” replied the man, going on with his work. “M. Der- 
ville chooses this hour for studying his cases, taking stock of 
their possibilities, arranging how to conduct them, deciding 
on the line of defence. His prodigious intellect is freer at 
this hour—the only time when he can have the silence and 
quiet needed for the conception of good ideas. Since he 
entered the profession, you are the third person to come to him 
for a consultation at this midnight hour. After coming in 
the chief will discuss each case, read everything, spend four 
or five hours perhaps over the business, then he will ring for 
me and explain to me his intentions. In the morning from 
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ten till two he hears what his clients have to say, then he 
spends the rest of his day in appointments. In the evening 
he goes into society to-keep up his connections. So he has 
only the night for undermining his cases, ransacking the 
arsenal of the Code, and laying his plan of battle. He is 
determined never to lose a case; he loves his art. He will 
not undertake every case, as his brethren do. That is his 
life, an exceptionally active one. And he makes a great deal 
of money. 

As he listened to this explanation, the old man sat silent, 
and his strange face assumed an expression so bereft of in- 
telligence, that the clerk, after looking at him, thought no 
more about him. 

A few minutes later Derville came in, in evening dress; 
his head clerk opened the door to him, and went back to 
finish arranging the papers. The young lawyer paused for 
a moment in amazement on seeing in the dim light the 
strange client who awaited him. Colonel Chabert was as 
absolutely immovable as one of the wax figures in Curtius’ 
collection to which Godeschal had proposed to treat his fel- 
low-clerks. This quiescence would not have been a subject 
for astonishment if it had not completed the supernatural 
aspect of the man’s whole person. ‘The old soldier was dry 
and lean. His forehead, intentionally hidden under a 
smoothly combed wig, gave him a look of mystery. His 
eyes seemed shrouded in a transparent film; you would have 
compared them to dingy mother-of-pearl with a blue irides- 
cence changing in the gleam of the wax lights. His face, 
pale, livid, and as thin as a knife, if I may use such a vulgar 
expression, was as the face of the dead. Round his neck 
was a tight black silk stock. 

Below the dark line of this rag the body was so completely 
hidden in shadow that a man of imagination might have 
supposed the old head was due to some chance play of 
light and shade, or have taken it for a portrait by Rembrandt, 
without a frame. The brim of the hat which covered the old 
man’s brow cast a black line of shadow on the upper part 
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of the face. This grotesque effect, though natural, threw 
into relief by contrast the white furrows, the cold wrinkles, 
the colorless tone of the corpse-like countenance. And the 
absence of all movement in the figure, of all fire in the eye, 
were in harmony with a certain look of melancholy madness, 
and the deteriorating symptoms characteristic of senility, 
giving the face an indescribably ill-starred look which no 
human words could render. 

But an observer, especially a lawyer, could also have read 
in this stricken man the signs of deep sorrow, the traces of 
grief which had worn into this face, as drops of water from 
the sky falling on fine marble at last destroy its beauty. A 
physician, an author, or a judge might have discerned a 
whole drama at the sight of its sublime horror, while the least 
charm was its resemblance to the grotesques which artists 
amuse themselves by sketching on a corner of the lithographic 
stone while chatting with a friend. 

On seeing the attorney, the stranger started, with the con- 
vulsive thrill that comes over a poet when a sudden noise 
rouses him from a fruitful reverie in silence and at night. 
The old man hastily removed his hat and rose to bow to the 
young man; the leather lining of his hat was doubtless very 
greasy; his wig stuck to it without his noticing it, and left 
his head bare, showing his skull horribly disfigured by a scar 
beginning at the nape of the neck and ending over the right 
eye, a prominent seam all across his head. The sudden re- 
moval of the dirty wig which the poor man wore to hide 
this gash gave the two lawyers no inclination to laugh, so 
horrible to behold was this riven skull. The first idea sug- 
gested by the sight of this old wound was, “His intelligence 
must have escaped through that cut.” 

“Tf this is not Colonel Chabert, he is some thorough- 
going trooper!” thought Boucard. 

“Monsieur,” said Derville, “to whom have I the honor of 
speaking ?” 

“To Colonel Chabert.” 

“Which ?” 
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“He who was killed at Eylau,” replied the old man. 

On hearing this strange speech, the lawyer and his clerk 
glanced at each other, as much as to say, “He is mad.” 

“Monsieur,” the Colonel went on, “I wish to confide to 
you the secret of my position.” 

A thing well worthy of note is the natural intrepidity of 
lawyers. Whether from the habit of receiving a great many 
persons, or from the deep sense of the protection conferred 
on them by the law, or from confidence in their mission, they 
enter everywhere, fearing nothing, like priests and physi- 
cians. Derville signed to Boucard, who vanished. 

“During the day, sir,” said the attorney, “I am not so 
miserly of my time, but at night every minute is precious. 
So be brief and concise. Go to the facts without digression. 
I will ask for any explanations I may consider necessary. 
Speak.” 

Having bid his strange client to be seated, the young man 
sat down at the table; but while he gave his attention to the 
deceased Colonel, he turned over the bundles of papers. 

“You know, perhaps,” said the dead man, “that I com- 
manded a cavalry regiment at Eylau. I was of important 
service to the success of Murat’s famous charge which de- 
cided the victory. Unhappily for me, my death is a historical 
fact, recorded in Victoires et Conquétes, where it is related 
in full detail. We cut through the three Russian lines, which 
at once closed up and formed again, so that we had to repeat 
the movement back again. At the moment when we were 
nearing the Emperor, after having scattered the Russians, I 
came against a squadron of the enemy’s cavalry. I rushed at 
the obstinate brutes. Two Russian officers, perfect giants, 
attacked me both at once. One of them gave me a cut 
across the head that crashed through everything, even a black 
silk cap I wore next my head, and cut deep into the skull. 
I fell from my horse. Murat came up to support me. He 
rode over my body, he and all his men, fifteen hundred of 
them—there might have been more! My death was an- 
nounced to the Emperor, who as a precaution—for he was 
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fond of me, was the Master—wished to know if there were no 
hope of saving the man he had to thank for such a vigorous 
attack. He sent two surgeons to identify me and bring me 
into Hospital, saying, perhaps too carelessly, for he was 
very busy, “Go and see whether by any chance poor Chabert 
is still alive.” These rascally saw-bones, who had just seen 
me lying under the hoofs of the horses of two regiments, no 
doubt did not trouble themselves to feel my pulse, and re- 
ported that I was quite dead. The certificate of death was 
probably made out in accordance with the rules of military 
jurisprudence.” 

As he heard his visitor express himself with complete 
lucidity, and relate a story so probable though so strange, 
the young lawyer ceased fingering the papers, rested his left 
elbow on the table, and with his head on his hand looked 
steadily at the Colonel. 

“Do you know, monsieur, that I am lawyer to the Comtesse 
Ferraud,” he said, interrupting the speaker, “Colonel 
Chabert’s widow ?” 

“My wife—yes, monsieur. Therefore, after a hundred 
fruitless attempts to interest lawyers, who have all thought 
me mad, I made up my mind to come to you. I will tell you 
of my misfortunes afterwards; for the present, allow me to 
prove the facts, explaining rather how things must have 
fallen out rather than how they did occur. Certain circum- 
stances, known, I suppose, to no one but the Almighty, com- 
pel me to speak of some things as hypothetical. The wounds 
I had received must presumably have produced tetanus, or 
have thrown me into a state analogous to that of a disease 
called, I believe, catalepsy. Otherwise how is it conceivable 
that I should have been stripped, as is the custom in time of 
war, and thrown into the common grave by the men ordered 
to bury the dead? 

“Allow me here to refer to a detail of which I could know 
nothing till after the event, which, after all, I must speak of 
as my death. At Stuttgart, in 1814, I met an old quarter- 
master of my regiment. ‘his dear fellow, the only man who 
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chose to recognize me, and of whom I will tell you more 
later, explained the marvel of my preservation, by telling 
me that my horse was shot in the flank at the moment when 
I was wounded. Man and beast went down together, like a 
monk cut out of card-paper. As I fell, to the right or to the - 
left, I was no doubt covered by the body of my horse, which» 
protected me from being trampled to death or hit by a ball. 

“When I came to myself, monsieur, I was in a position 
and an atmosphere of which I could give you no idea if I 
talked till to-morrow. The little air there was to breathe 
was foul. I wanted to move, and found no room. I opened 
my eyes, and saw nothing. The most alarming circumstance 
was the lack of air, and this enlightened me as to my situa- 
tion. . I understood that no fresh air could penetrate to me, 
and that I must die. This thought took off the sense of in- 
tolerable pain which had aroused me. There was a violent 
singing in my ears. I heard—or I thought I heard, I will 
assert nothing—groans from the world of dead among whom 
I was lying. Some nights I still think I hear those stifled 
moans; though the remembrance of that time is very obscure, 
and my memory very indistinct, in spite of my impressions 
of far more acute suffering I was fated’to go through, and 
which have confused my ideas. 

“But there was something more awful than cries; there 
was a silence such as I have never known elsewhere—literally, 
the silence of the grave. At last, by raising my hands and 
feeling the dead, I discerned a vacant space between my head 
and the human carrion above. I could thus measure the 
space, granted by a chance of which I knew not the cause. 
It would seem that, thanks to the carelessness and the haste 
with which we had been pitched into the trench, two dead 
bodies had leaned across and against each other, forming an 
angle like that made by two cards when a child is building 
a card castle. Feeling about me at once, for there was no 
time for play, I happily felt an arm lying detached, the arm 
of a Hercules! A stout bone, to which I owed my rescue. 
But for this unhoped-for help, 1 must have perished. But 
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with a fury you may imagine, I began to work my way 
through the bodies which separated me from the layer of 
earth which had no doubt been thrown over us—I say us, 
as if there had been others living! I worked with a will, 
monsieur, for here] am! But to this day I do not know how 
1 succeeded in getting through the pile of flesh which formed 
a barrier between me and life. You will say I had three 
arms. This crowbar, which I used cleverly enough, opened , 
out a little air between the bodies I moved, and I economized 
my breath. At last I saw daylight, but through snow! 

“At that moment I perceived that my head was cut open. 
Happily my blood, or that of my comrades, or perhaps the 
torn skin of my horse, who knows, had in coagulating formed 
a sort of natural plaster. But, in spite of it, I fainted away 
when my head came into contact with the snow. However, 
the little warmth left in me melted the snow about me; and 
when I recovered consciousness, I found myself in the middle 
of a round hole, where I stood shouting as long as I could. 
But the sun was rising, so I had very little chance of being 
heard. Was there any one in the fields yet? I pulled my- 
self up, using my feet as a spring, resting on one of the 
dead, whose ribs were firm. You may suppose that this was 
not the moment for saying, ‘Respect courage in misfortune!’ 
In short, monsieur, after enduring the anguish, if the word 
is strong enough for my frenzy, of seeing for a long time, 
yes, quite a long time, those cursed Germans flying from a 
voice they heard where they could see no one, I was dug out 
by a woman, who was brave or curious enough to come close 
to my head, which must have looked as though it had 
sprouted from the ground like a mushroom. This woman 
went to fetch her husband, and between them they got me to 
their poor hovel. 

“Tt would seem that I must have again fallen into a cata- 
lepsy—allow me to use the word to describe a state of which 
I have no idea, but which, from the account given by my 
hosts, I suppose to have been the effect of that malady. I 
remained for six months between life and death; not speak- 
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ing, or, if I spoke, talking in delirium. At last, my hosts 
got me admitted to the hospital at Heilsberg. 

“You will understand, monsieur, that I came out of the 
womb of the grave as naked as I came from my mother’s; 
so that six months afterwards, when I remembered, one ais 
morning, that I had been Colonel Chabert, and when, on re- 
covering my wits, I tried to exact from my nurse rather 
' more respect than she paid to any poor devil, all my com- 
panions in the ward began to laugh. Luckily for me, the 
surgeon, out of professional pride, had answered for my 
cure, and was naturally interested in his patient. When I 
told him coherently about my former life, this good man, 
named Sparchmann, signed a deposition, drawn up in the 
legal form of his country, giving an account of the miracu- 
lous way in which I had escaped from the trench dug for the 
dead, the day and hour when I had been found by my bene- 
factress and her husband, the nature and exact spot of my 
injuries, adding to these documents a description of my per- 
son. 

“Well, monsieur, I have neither these important pieces of 
evidence, nor the declaration I made before a notary at 
Heilsberg, with a view to establishing my identity. From the 
day when I was turned out of that town by the events of 
war, I have wandered about like a vagabond, begging my 
bread, treated as a madman when I have told my story, with- 
out ever having found or earned a sou to enable me to re- 
cover the deeds which would prove my statements, and re- 
store me to society. My sufferings have often kept me for 
six months at a time in some little town, where every care 
was taken of the invalid Frenchman, but where he was 
laughed at to his face as soon as he said he was Colonel 
Chabert. For a long time that laughter, those doubts, used 
to put me into rages which did me harm, and which even 
led to my being locked up at Stuttgart as a madman. And, 
indeed, as you may judge from my story, there was ample 
reason for shutting a man up. 

“At the end of two years’ detention, which I was compelled 
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to submit to, after hearing my keepers say a thousand times, 
“Here is a poor man who thinks he is Colonel Chabert’ to 
people who would reply, ‘Poor fellow!’ I became convinced 
of the impossibility of my own adventure. I grew melan- 
choly, resigned, and quiet, and gave up calling myself Colonel 
Chabert, in order to get out of my prison, and see France 
once more. Oh, monsieur! To see Paris again was a de- 
lirium which I +4 

Without finishing his sentence, Colonel Chabert fell into 
a deep study, which Derville respected. 

“One fine day,” his visitor resumed, “one spring day, they 
gave me the key of the fields, as we say, and ten thalers, ad- 
mitting that I talked quite sensibly on all subjects, and no 
longer called myself Colonel Chabert. On my honor, at that 
time, and even to this day, sometimes I hate my name. 1 
wish I were not myself. The sense of my rights kills me. 
If my illness had but deprived me of all memory of my past 
life, I could be happy. I should have entered the service 
again under any name, no matter what, and should, perhaps, 
have been made Field-Marshal in Austria or Russia. Who 
knows ?” 

“Monsieur,” said the attorney, “you have upset all my 
ideas. I feel as if I heard you in a dream. Pause for a 
moment, I beg of you.” 

“You are the only person,” said the Colonel, with a melan- 
choly look, “who ever listened to me so patiently. No lawyer 
has been willing to lend me ten napoleons to enable me to 
procure from Germany the necessary documents to begin my 
lawsuit * 

“What lawsuit?” said the attorney, who had forgotten 
his client’s painful position in listening to the narrative of 
his past sufferings. 

“Why, monsieur, is not the Comtesse Ferraud my wife? 
She has thirty thousand frances a year, which belong to me, 
and she will not give me a sou. When I tell lawyers these 
things—men of sense; when I propose—I, a beggar—to bring 
action against a Count and Countess; when I—a dead man— 
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bring up as against a certificate of death a certificate of mar- 
riage and registers of births, they show me out, either with 
the air of cold politeness, which you all know how to assume 
to rid yourself of a hapless wretch, or brutally, like men who 
think they have to deal with a swindler or a madman—it 
depends on their nature. I have been buried under the dead ; 
but now I am buried under the living, under papers, under 
facts, under the whole of society, which wants to shove me 
underground again!” 

“Pray resume your narrative,” said Derville. 

“Pray resume it!’” cried the hapless old man, taking 
the young lawyer’s hand. “That is the first polite word I 
have heard since——” 

The Colonel wept. Gratitude choked his voice. The ap- 
pealing and unutterable eloquence that lies in the eyes, in a 
gesture, even in silence, entirely convinced Derville, and 
touched him deeply. 

“Listen, monsieur,” said he; “I have this evening won 
three hundred francs at cards. I may very well lay out half 
that sum in making a man happy. I will begin the inquiries 
and researches necessary to obtain the documents of which 
you speak, and until they arrive I will give you five francs a 
day. If you are Colonel Chabert, you will pardon the small- 
ness of the loan as coming from a young man who has his 
fortune to make. Proceed.” 

The Colonel, as he called himself, sat for a moment mo- 
tionless and bewildered; the depth of his woes had no doubt 
destroyed his powers of belief. Though he was eager in pur- 
suit of his military distinction, of his fortune, of himself, 
perhaps it was in obedience to the inexplicable feeling, the 
latent germ in every man’s heart, to which we owe the ex- 
periments of alchemists, the passion for glory, the discoveries 
of astronomy and of physics, everything which prompts man 
to expand his being by multiplying himself through deeds or 
ideas. In his mind the Hgo was now but a secondary object, 
just as the vanity of success or the pleasure of winning be- 
come dearer to the gambler than the object he has at stake. 
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The young lawyer’s words were as a miracle to this man, 
for ten years repudiated by his wife, by justice, by the whole 
social creation. Te tind in a lawyer’s office the ten gold 
pieces which had so tong been refused him by so many 
people, and in so many ways! The Colonel was like the lady 
who, having been ill of a fever for fifteen years, fancied she 
had some fresh complaint when she was cured. There are 
joys in which we have ceased to believe; they fall on us, it 
is like a thunderbolt; they burn us. The poor man’s grati- 
tude was too great to find utterance. To superficial observers 
he seemed cold, but Derville saw complete honesty under this 
amazement. A swindler would have found his voice. 

“Where was 1?” said the Colonel, with the simplicity of 
a child or of a soldier, for there is often something of the 
child in a true soldier, and almost always something of the 
soldier in a child, especially in France. 

“At Stuttgart. You were out of prison,” said Derville. 

“You know my wife?” asked the Colonel. 

“Yes,” said Derville, with a bow. 

“What is she like?” 

“Still quite charming.” 

The old man held up his hand, and seemed to be swallow- 
ing down some secret anguish with the grave and solemn 
resignation that is characteristic of men who have stood the 
ordeal of blood and fire on the battlefield. 

“Monsieur,” said he, with a sort of cheerfulness—for he 
breathed again, the poor Colonel; he had again risen from 
the grave; he had just melted a covering of snow less easily 
thawed than that which had once before frozen his head; 
and he drew a deep breath, as if he had just escaped from 
a dungeon—“Monsieur, if I had been a handsome young fel- 
low, none of my misfortunes would have befallen me. Women 
believe in men when they flavor their speeches with the word 
Love. They hurry then, they come, they go, they are every- 
where at once; they intrigue, they assert facts, they play the 
very devil for a man who takes their fancy. But how could 
I interest a woman? I had a face like a Requiem. I was 
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dressed like a sans-culotte. I was more like an Esquimaux 
than a Frenchman—I, who had formerly been considered 
one of the smartest of fops in 1799!—I, Chabert, Count of 
the Empire. 

“Well, on the very day when I was turned out into the 
streets like a dog, 1 met the quartermaster of whom I just 
now spoke. This old soldier’s name was Boutin. The poor 
devil and I made the queerest pair of broken-down hacks 
I ever set eyes on. I met him out walking; but though I 
recognized him, he could not possibly guess who I was. We 
went into a tavern together. In there, when I told him my 
name, Boutin’s mouth opened from ear to ear in a roar of 
laughter, like the bursting of a mortar. That mirth, mon- 
sieur, was one of the keenest pangs I have known. It told 
me without disguise how great were the changes in me! I 
was, then, unrecognizable even to the humblest and most 
grateful of my former friends! 

“T had once saved Boutin’s life, but it was only the re- 
payment of a debt I owed him. I need not tell you how he 
did me this service; it was at Ravenna, in Italy. The house 
where Boutin prevented my being stabbed was not extremely 
respectable. At that time I was not a colonel, but, like 
Boutin himself, a common trooper. Happily there were cer- 
tain details of this adventure which could be known only 
to us two, and when I recalled them to his mind his in- 
credulity diminished. I then told him the story of my singu- 
lar experiences. Although my eyes and my voice, he told 
me, were strangely altered, although I had neither hair, 
teeth, nor eyebrows, and was as colorless as an Albino, he at 
last recognized his Colonel in the beggar, after a thousand 
questions, which I answered triumphantly. 

“He related his adventures; they were not less extra- 
ordinary than my own; he had lately come back from the 
frontiers of China, which he had tried to cross after escaping 
from Siberia. He told me of the catastrophe of the Russian 
campaign, and of Napoleon’s first abdication. That news 
was one of the things which caused me most anguish! 
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“We were two curious derelicts, having been rolled over 
the globe as pebbles are rolled by the ocean when storms bear 
them from shore to shore. Between us we had seen Egypt, 
Syria, Spain, Russia, Holland, Germany, Italy and Dalmatia, 
England, China, Tartary, Siberia; the only thing wanting 
was that neither of us had been to America or the Indies. 
Finally, Boutin, who still was more locomotive than I, under- 
took to go to Paris as quickly as might be to inform my wife 
of the predicament in which I was. I wrote a long letter 
full of details to Madame Chabert. That, monsieur, was the 
fourth! If I had had any relations, perhaps nothing of all 
this might have happened; but, to be frank with you, I am 
but a workhouse child, a soldier, whose sole fortune was his 
courage, whose sole family is mankind at large, whose coun- 
try is France, whose only protector is the Almighty.—Nay, 
Iam wrong! I had a father—the Emperor! Ah! if he were 
but here, the dear man! If he could see his Chabert, as he 
used to call me, in the state in which I am now, he would be 
in a rage! What is to be done? Our sun is set, and we 
are all out in the cold now. After all, political events might 
account for my wife’s silence! 

“Boutin set out. He was a lucky fellow! He had two 
bears, admirably trained, which brought him in a living. 
I could not go with him; the pain I suffered forbade my 
walking long stages. I wept, monsieur, when we parted, 
after I had gone as far as my state allowed in company with 
him and his bears. At Carlsruhe I had an attack of neu- 
ralgia in the head, and lay for six weeks on straw in an inn. 
I should never have ended if I were to tell you all the dis- 
tresses of my life as a beggar. Moral suffering, before which 
physical suffering pales, nevertheless excites less pity, because 
it is not seen. I remember shedding tears, as I stood in front 
of a fine house in Strassburg where once I had given an 
entertainment, and where nothing was given me, not even 
a piece of bread. Having agreed with Boutin on the road 
I was to take, I went to every post-office to ask if there were 
a letter or some money for me. I arrived at Paris without 
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having found either. What despair I had been forced to 
endure! ‘Boutin must be dead!’ I told myself, and in fact 
the poor fellow was killed at Waterloo. I heard of his death 
later, and by mere chance. His errand to my wife had, of 
course, been fruitless. 

“At last I entered Paris—with the Cossacks. To me this 
was grief on grief. On seeing the Russians in France, I 
quite forgot that I had no shoes on my feet nor money in 
my pocket. Yes, monsieur, my clothes were in tatters. The 
evening before I reached Paris I was obliged to bivouac in 
the woods of Claye. The chill of the night air no doubt 
brought on an attack of some nameless complaint which seized 
me as I was crossing the Faubourg Saint-Martin. I dropped 
almost senseless at the door of an ironmonger’s shop. When 
I recovered I was in a bed in the Hétel-Dieu. There I stayed 
very contentedly for about a month. I was then turned out; 
I had no money, but I was well, and my feet were on the 
good stones of Paris. With what delight and haste did I 
make my way to the Rue du Mont-Blanc, where my wife 
should be living in a house belonging to me! Bah! the Rue 
du Mont-Blane was now the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin; I 
could not find my house; it had been sold and pulled down. 
Speculators had built several houses over my gardens. Not 
knowing that my wife had married M. Ferraud, I could ob- 
tain no information. 

“At last I went to the house of an old lawyer who had 
been in charge of my affairs. ‘This worthy man was dead, 
after selling his connection to a younger man. This gentle- 
man informed me, to my great surprise, of the administra- 
tion of my estate, the settlement of the moneys, of my wife’s 
marriage, and the birth of her two children. When I told 
him that I was Colonel Chabert, he laughed so heartily that 
I left him without saying another word. My detention at 
Stuttgart had suggested possibilities of Charenton, and I de- 
termined to act with caution. Then, monsieur, knowing 
where my wife lived, I went to her house, my heart high with 
hope.—Well,” said the Colonel, with a gesture of concen- 
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trated fury, “when I called under an assumed name I was 
not admitted, and on the day when I used my own I was 
turned out of doors. 

“To see the Countess come home from a ball or the play in 
the early morning, I have sat whole nights through, crouch- 
ing close to the wall of her gateway. My eyes pierced the 
depths of the carriage, which flashed past me with the swift- 
ness of lightning, and I caught a glimpse of the woman who 
is my wife and no longer mine. Oh, from that day I have 
lived for vengeance!” cried the old man in a hollow voice, 
and suddenly standing up in front of Derville. “She knows 
that I am alive; since my return she has had two letters 
written with my own hand. She loves me no more !—I—1l 
know not whether I love or hate her. I long for her and 
curse her by turns. To me she owes all her fortune, all her 
happiness; well, she has not sent me the very smallest pit- 
tance. Sometimes I do not know what will become of me!” 

With these words the veteran dropped on to his chair again 
and remained motionless. Derville sat in silence, studying 
his client. 

“Tt is a serious business,” he said at length, mechanically. 
“Even granting the genuineness of the documents to be pro- 
cured from Heilsberg, it is not proved to me that we can 
at once win our case. It must go before three tribunals in 
succession. I must think such a matter over with a clear 
head; it is quite exceptional.” 

“Oh,” said the Colonel, coldly, with a haughty jerk of his 
head, “if I fail, I can die—but not alone.” 

The feeble old man had vanished. The eyes were those of 
a man of energy, lighted up with the spark of desire and re- 
venge. 

“We must perhaps compromise,” said the lawyer. 

“Compromise!” echoed Colonel Chabert. “Am I dead, or 
am I alive?” 

“I hope, monsieur,” the attorney went on, “that you will 
follow my advice. Your cause is mine. You will soon per- 
ceive the interest I take in your situation, almost unexampled 
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in judicial records. For the moment I will give you a letter 
to my notary, who will pay you to your order fifty francs every 
ten days. It would be unbecoming for you to come here to 
receive alms. If you are Colonel Chabert, you ought to be 
at no man’s mercy. I shall regard these advances as a loan; 
you have estates to recover; you are rich.” 

This delicate compassion brought tears to the old man’s 
eyes. Derville rose hastily, for it was perhaps not correct for 
a lawyer to show emotion; he went into the adjoinin'g room, 
and came back with an unsealed letter, which he gave to the 
Colonel. When the poor man held it in his hand, he felt 
through the paper two gold pieces. 

“Will you be good enough to describe the documents, and 
tell me the name of the town, and in what kingdom?” said 
the lawyer. 

The Colonel dictated the information, and verified the 
spelling of the names of places; then he took his hat in one 
hand, looked at Derville, and held out the other—a horny 
hand, saying with much simplicity: 

“On my honor, sir, after the Emperor, you are the man 
to whom I shal] owe most. You are a splendid fellow!” 

The attorney clapped his hand into the Colonel’s, saw him 
to the stairs, and held a light for him. 

“Boucard,” said Derville to his head clerk, “I have just 
listened to a tale that may cost me five and twenty louis. If 
I am robbed, I shall not regret the money, for I shall have 
seen the most consummate actor of the day.” 

When the Colonel was in the street and close to a lamp, 
he took the two twenty-frane pieces out of the letter and 
looked at them for a moment under the light. It was the 
first gold he had seen for nine years. 

“YT may smoke cigars!” he said to himself. 


About three months after this interview, at night, in Der- 
ville’s room, the notary commissioned to advance the half- 
pay on Derville’s account to his eccentric client, came to con- 
sult the attorney on a serious matter, and began by begging 
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him to refund the six hundred francs that the old soldier had — 
received, 

“Are you amusing yourself with pensioning the old army ?” 
said the notary, langhing—a young man named Crottat, who 
had just bought up the office in which he had been head 
clerk, his chief having fled in consequence of a disastrous 
bankruptcy. 

“T have to thank you, my dear sir, for reminding me of 
that affair,” replied Derville. “My philanthropy will not 
carry me beyond twenty-five louis; I have, I fear, already 
been the dupe of my patriotism.” 

As Derville finished the sentence, he saw on his desk the 
papers his head clerk had laid out for him. His eye was 
struck by the appearance of the stamps—long, square, and 
triangular, in red and blue ink, which distinguished a letter 
that had come through the Prussian, Austrian, Bavarian, and 
French post-offices. 

“Ah ha!” said he with a laugh, “here is the last act of the 
comedy ; now we shall see if I have been taken in!” 

He took up the letter and opened it; but he coul? “ot 
read it; it was written in German. 

“Boucard, go yourself and have this letter translated, and 
bring it back immediately,” said Derville, half opening his 
study door, and giving the letter to the head clerk. 

The notary at Berlin, to whom the lawyer had written, 
informed him that the documents he had been requested to 
forward would arrive within a few days of this note an- 
nouncing them. They were, he said, all perfectly regular 
and duly witnessed, and legally stamped to serve as evidence 
in law. He also informed him that almost all the witnesses 
to the facts recorded under these affidavits were still to be 
found at Eylau, in Prussia, and that the woman to whom 
M. le Comte Chabert owed his life was still living in a suburb 
of Heilsberg. 

“This looks like business,” cried Derville, when Boucard 
had given him the substance of the letter. “But look here, 
my boy,” he went on, addressing the notary, “T shall want 
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some information which ought to exist in your office. Was 
it not that old rascal Roguin ia 

“We will say that unfortunate, that ill-used Roguin,” in- 
terrupted Alexandre Crottat with a laugh. 

“Well, was it not that ill-used man who has just carried 
off eight hundred thousand francs of his clients’ money, and 
reduced several families to despair, who effected the settle- 
ment of Chabert’s estate? I fancy I have seen that in the 
documents in our case of Ferraud.” 

“Yes,” said Crottat. “It was when I was third clerk; I 
copied the papers and studied them thoroughly. Rose 
Chapotel, wife and widow of Hyacinthe, called Chabert, 
Count of the Empire, grand officer of the Legion of Honor. 
They had married without settlement; thus, they held all the 
property in common. ‘To the best of my recollection, the 
personalty was about six hundred thousand francs. Before 
his marriage, Comte Chabert had made a will in favor of 
the hospitals of Paris, by which he left them one-quarter 
of the fortune he might possess at the time of his decease, 
the State to take the other quarter. The will was contested, 
there was a forced sale, and then a division, for the attorneys 
went at a pace. At the time of the settlement the monster 
who was then governing France handed over to the widow, 
by special decree, the portion bequeathed to the treasury.” 

“So that Comte Chabert’s personal fortune was no more 
than three hundred thousand francs?” 

“Consequently so it was, old fellow!” said Crottat. “You 
lawyers sometimes are very clear-headed, though you are ac- 
cused of false practices in pleading for one side or the other.” 

Colonel Chabert, whose address was written at the bottom 
of the first receipt he had given the notary, was lodging in 
the Faubourg Saint-Marceau, Rue du Petit-Banquier, with 
an old quartermaster of the Imperial Guard, now a cow? 
keeper, named Vergniaud. Having reached the spot, Derville 
was obliged .to go on foot in search of his client, for his 
coachman declined to drive along an unpaved street, where 
the ruts were rather too deep for cab wheels. Looking about 
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him on all sides, the lawyer at last discovered at the end of the 
street nearest to the boulevard, between two walls built of 
bones and mud, two shabby stone gate-posts, much knocked 
about by carts, in spite of two wooden stumps that served 
as blocks. These posts supported a cross beam with a pent- 
house coping of tiles, and on the beam, in red letters, were 
the words, “Vergniaud, dairyman.” To the right of this 
inscription were some eggs, to the left a cow, all painted in 
white. The gate was open, and no doubt remained open all 
day. Beyond a good-sized yard there was a house facing 
the gate, if indeed the name of house may be applied to one 
of the hovels built in the neighborhood of Paris, which are 
like nothing else, not even the most wretched dwellings in 
the country, of which they have all the poverty without their 
poetry. 

Indeed, in the midst of fields, even a hovel may have a 
certain grace derived from the pure air, the verdure, the open 
country—a hill, a serpentine road, vineyards, quickset 
hedges, moss-grown thatch and rural implements; but pov- 
erty in Paris gains dignity only by horror. Though recently 
built, this house seemed ready to fall into ruins. None of its 
materials had found a legitimate use; they had been collected 
from the various demolitions which are going on every day 
in Paris. On a shutter made of the boards of a shop-sign 
Derville read the words, “Fancy Goods.” The windows were 
all mismatched and grotesquely placed. The ground floor, 
which seemed to be the habitable part, was on one side raised 
above the soil, and on the other sunk in the rising ground. 
Between the gate and the house lay a puddle full of stable 
litter, into which flowed the rain-water and house waste. The 
back wall of this frail construction, which seemed rather 
more solidly built than the rest, supported a row of barred 
hutches, where rabbits bred their numerous families. To the 
right of the gate was the cowhouse, with a loft above for 
fodder; it communicated with the house through the dairy. 
To the left was a poultry yard, with a stable and pig-styes, 
the roofs finished, like that of the house, with rough deal 
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boards nailed so as to overlap, and shabbily thatched with 
rushes. 

Like most of the places where the elements of the huge 
meal daily devoured by Paris are every day prepared, the 
yard Derville now entered showed traces of the hurry that 
comes of the necessity for being ready at a fixed hour. The 
large pot-bellied tin cans in which milk is carried, and the 
little pots for cream, were flung pell-mell at the dairy door, 
with their linen-covered stoppers. The rags that were used 
to clean them, fluttered in the sunshine, riddled with holes, 
hanging to strings fastened to poles. The placid horse, of 
a breed known only to milk-women, had gone a few steps 
from the cart, and was standing in front of the stable, the 
door being shut. A goat was munching the shoots of a 
starved and dusty vine that clung to the eracked yellow wall 
of the house. A cat, squatting on the cream jars, was licking 
them over. The fowls, scared by Derville’s approach, scut- 
tered away screaming, and the watch-dog barked. 

“And the man who decided the victory at Eylau is to be 
found here!” said Derville to himself, as his eyes took in 
at a glance the general effect of the squalid scene. 

The house had been left in charge of three little boys. One, 
who had climbed to the top of a cart loaded with hay, was 
pitching stones into the chimney of a neighboring house, 
in the hope that they might fall into a saucepan; another 
was trying to get a pig into a cart by the back board, which 
rested on the ground; while the third, hanging on in front, 
was waiting till the pig had got into the cart, to hoist it 
by making the whole thing tilt. When Derville asked them 
if M. Chabert lived there, neither of them replied, but all 
three looked at him with a sort of bright stupidity, if I may 
combine those two words. Derville repeated his questions, 
but without success. Provoked by the saucy cunning of these 
three imps, he abused them with the sort of pleasantry which 
young men think they have a right to address to little boys, 
and they broke the silence with a horse-laugh. Then Der- 
ville was angry. 
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The Colonel, hearing him, now came out of a little low 
room, close to the dairy, and stood on the threshold of his 
doorway with indescribable military coolness. He had in 
his mouth a very finely-colored pipe—a technical phrase to a 
smoker—a humble, short clay pipe of the kind called “brile- 
gueule.” He lifted the peak of a dreadfully greasy cloth cap, 
saw Derville, and came straight across the midden to join his 
benefactor the sooner, calling out in friendly tones to the 
boys: 

“Silence in the ranks!” 

The children at once kept a respectful silence, which 
showed the power the old soldier had over them. 

“Why did you not write to me?” he said to Derville. “Go 
along by the cowhouse! There—the path is paved there,” he 
exclaimed, seeing the lawyer’s hesitancy, for he did not wish 
to wet his feet in the manure heap. 

Jumping from one dry spot to another, Derville reached 
the door by which the Colonel had come out. Chabert 
seemed but ill pleased at having to receive him in the bed- 
room he occupied; and, in fact, Derville found but one chair 


* there. The Colonel’s bed consisted of some trusses of straw, 


over which his hostess had spread two or three of those old 
fragments of carpet, picked up heaven knows where, which 
milk-women use to cover the seats of their carts. The floor 
was simply the trodden earth. The walls, sweating salt- 
petre, green with mould, and full of cracks, were so excess- 
ively damp that on the side where the Colonel’s bed was a 
reed mat had been nailed. The famous box-coat hung on a 
nail. Two pairs of old boots lay in a corner. There was not 
a sign of linen. On the worm-eaten table the Bulletins de la 
Grande Armée, reprinted by Plancher, lay open, and seemed 
to be the Colonel’s reading; his countenance was calm and 
serene in the midst of this squalor. His visit to Derville 
seemed to have altered his features; the lawyer perceived in 
them traces of a happy feeling, a particular gleam set there 


by hope. 
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“Does the smell of a pipe annoy you?” he said, placing 
the dilapidated straw-bottomed chair for his lawyer. 

“But, Colonel, you are dreadfully uncomfortable here!” 

The speech was wrung from Derville by the distrust 
natural to lawyers, and the deplorable experience which they 
derive early in life from the appalling and obscure tragedies 
at which they look on. 

“Here,” said he to himself, “is a man who has of course 
spent my money in satisfying a trooper’s three theological 
virtues—play, wine, and women!” 

“To be sure, monsieur, we are not distinguished for luxury 
here. It is a camp lodging, tempered by friendship, but 
And the soldier shot a deep glance at the man of law—“I 
have done no one wrong, I have never turned my back on any- 
body, and I sleep in peace.” 

Derville reflected that there would be some want of deli- 
cacy in asking his client to account for the sums of money 
he had advanced, so he merely said: 

“But why would you not come to Paris, where you might 
have lived as cheaply as you do here, but where you would 
have been better lodged ?” 

“Why,” replied the Colonel, “the good folks with whom I 
am living had taken me in and fed me gratis for a year. 
How could I leave them just when I had a little money? 
Besides, the _jather ab those three pickles is an old 
Egyptian 

“An pees Ke 

“We give that name to the troopers who came back from 
the expedition into Egypt, of which I was one. Not merely 
are all who get back brothers; Vergniaud was in my regi- 
ment. We have shared a draught of water in the desert; 
and besides, I have not yet finished teaching his brats to 
read.” 

“He might have lodged you better for your money,” said 
Derville. 

“Bah!” said the Colonel, “his children sleep on the straw 
as I do. He and his wife have no better bed; they are very 


“Curse the money! to think I hayen’t got any!” 
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poor, you see. They have taken a bigger business than they 
can manage. But if I recover my fortune . . . How- 
ever, it does very well.” 

“Colonel, to-morrow, or next day, I shall receive your 
papers from Heilsberg. The woman who dug you out is still 
alive !” 

“Curse the money! To think I haven’t got any!” he cried, 
flinging his pipe on the ground. 

Now, a well-colored pipe is to a smoker a precious pos- 
session; but the impulse was so natural, the emotion so 
generous, that every smoker, and the excise office itself, 
would have pardoned this crime of treason to tobacco. Per- 
haps the angels may have picked up the pieces. 

“Colonel, it is an exceedingly complicated business,” said 
Derville as they left the room to walk up and down in the 
sunshine. 

“To me,” said the soldier, “it appears exceedingly simple. 
I was thought to be dead, and here I am! Give me back my 
wife and my fortune; give me the rank of General, to which 
I have a right, for I was made Colonel of the Imperial 
Guard the day before the battle of Eylau.” 

“Things are not done so in the legal world,” said Der- 
ville. “Listen to me. You are Colonel Chabert, I am glad 
to think it; but it has to be proved judicially to persons 
whose interest it will be to deny it. Hence, your papers will 
be disputed. That contention will give rise to ten or twelve 
preliminary inquiries. Every question will be sent under 
contradiccion up to the supreme court, and give rise to so 
many costly suits, which will hang on for a long time, how- 
ever eagerly I may push them. Your opponents will demand 
an inquiry, which we cannot refuse, and which may necessi- 
tate the sending of a commission of investigation to Prussia. 
But even if we hope for the best ; supposing that justice should 
at once recognize you as Colonel Chabert—can we know how 
the questions will be settled that will arise out of the very 
innocent bigamy committed by the Comtesse Ferraud? 

“In your case, the point of law is unknown to the Code, 
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and can only be decided as a point in equity, as a jury decides 
in the delicate cases presented by the social eccentricities of 
some criminal prosecutions. Now, you had no children by 
your marriage; M. le Comte Ferraud has two. The judges 
might pronounce against the marriage where the family ties 
are weakest, to the confirmation of that where they are 
stronger, since it was contracted in perfect good faith. 
Would you be in a very becoming moral position if you in- 
sisted, at your age, and in your present circumstances, in re- 
suming your rights over a woman who no longer loves you? 
You will have both your wife and her husband against you, 
two important persons who might influence the Bench. Thus, 
there are many elements which would prolong the case; you 
will have time to grow old in the bitterest regrets.” 

“And my fortune?” 

“Do you suppose you had a fine fortune?” 

“Had I not thirty thousand francs a year?” 

“My dear Colonel, in 1799 you made a will before your 
marriage, leaving one-quarter of your property to hospitals.” 

“That is true.” 

“Well, when you were reported dead, it was necessary to 
make a valuation, and have a sale, to give this quarter away. 
Your wife was not particular about honesty to the poor. The 
valuation, in which she no doubt took care not to include the 
ready money or jewelry, or too much of the plate, and in 
which the furniture would be estimated at two-thirds of its 
actual cost, either to benefit her, or to lighten the succession 
duty, and also because a valuer can be held responsible for 
the declared value—the valuation thus made stood at six 
hundred thousand frances. Your wife had a right to half for 
her share. Everything was sold and bought in by her; she 
got something out of it all, and the hospitals got their 
seventy-five thousand francs. Then, as the remainder went 
to the State, since you had made no mention of your wife in 
your will, the Emperor restored to your widow by decree the 
residue which would have reverted to the Exchequer. So, 
now, what can you claim? Three hundred thousand franes, 
no more, and minus the costs.” 
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“And you call that justice!” said the Colonel, in dismay. 

“Why, certainly ——” 

“A pretty kind of justice !” 

“So it is, my dear Colonel. You see, that what you thought 
so easy is not so. Madame Ferraud might even choose to 
keep the sum given to her by the Emperor.” 

“But she was not a widow. The decree is utterly void 

“T agree with you. But every case can get a hearing. 
Listen to me. I think that under these circumstances a com- 
promise would be both for her and for you the best solution 
of the question. You will gain by it a more considerable 
sum than you can prove a right to.” 

“That would be to sell my wife!” 

“With twenty-four thousand franes a year you could find 
a woman who, in the position in which you are, would suit 
you better than your own wife, and make you happier. I- 
propose going this very day to see the Comtesse Ferraud and 
sounding the ground; but I would not take such a step 
without giving you due notice.” 

“Let us go together.” 

“What, just as you are?” said the lawyer. “No, my dear 
Colonel, no. You might lose your case on the spot.” 

“Can I possibly gain it?” 

“On every count,” replied Derville. “But, my dear 
Colonel Chabert, you overlook one thing. I am not rich; 
the price of my connection is not wholly paid up. If the 
bench should allow you a maintenance, that is to say, a sum 
advanced on your prospects, they will not do so till you 
have proved that you are Comte Chabert, grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor.” 

“To be sure, I am a grand officer of the Legion of Honor; 
I had forgotten that,” said he simply. 

“Well, until then,” Derville went on, “will you not have to 
engage pleaders, to have documents copied, to keep the un- 
derlings of the law going, and to support yourself? The 
expenses of the preliminary inquiries will, at a rough guess, 
amount to ten or twelve thousand francs. I have not so much 
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to lend you—I am crushed as it is by the enormous interest 
I have to pay on the money I borrowed to buy my business ; 
and you?—Where can you find it?” 

Large tears gathered in the poor veteran’s faded eyes, and 
rolled down his withered cheeks. This outlook of difficulties 
discouraged him. The social and the legal world weighed 
on his breast like a nightmare. 

“TI will go to the foot of the Vendéme column!” he cried. 
“JT will call out: ‘I am Colonel Chabert who rode through 
the Russian square at Kylau!’—The statue—he—he will 
know me.” 

“And you will find yourself in Charenton.” 

At this terrible name the soldier’s transports collapsed. 

“And will there be no hope for me at the Ministry of 
War?” 

“The war office!” said Derville. “Well, go there; but take 
a formal legal opinion with you, nullifying the certificate of 
your death. The government offices would be only too glad 
if they could annihilate the men of the Empire.” 

The Colonel stood for a while, speechless, motionless, his 
eyes fixed, but seeing nothing, sunk in bottomless despair. 
Military justice is ready and swift; it decides with Turk-like 
finality, and almost always rightly. This was the only justice 
known to Chabert. As he saw the labyrinth of difficulties 
into which he must plunge, and how much money would be 
required for the journey, the poor old soldier was mortally 
hit in that power peculiar to man, and called the Will. He 
thought it would be impossible to live as party to a law- 
suit ; it seemed a thousand times simpler to remain poor and 
a beggar, or to enlist as a trooper if any regiment would 
pass him. 

His physical and mental sufferings had already impaired 
his bodily health in some of the most important organs. He 
was on the verge of one of those maladies for which medi- 
cine has no name, and of which the seat is in some degree 
variable, like the nervous system itself, the part most fre- 
quently attacked of the whole human machine—a malady 
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which may be designated as the heart-sickness of the un- 
fortunate. However serious this invisible but real disorder 
might already be, it could still be cured by a happy issue. 
But a fresh obstacle, an unexpected incident, would be 
enough to wreck this vigorous constitution, to break the weak- 
ened springs, and produce the hesitancy, the aimless, un- 
finished movements, which physiologists know well in men 
undermined by grief. 

Derville, detecting in his client the symptoms of extreme 
dejection, said to him: 

“Take courage; the end of the business cannot fail to be 
in your favor. Only, consider whether you can give me your 
whole confidence and blindly accept the result I may think 
best for your interests.” 

“Do what you will,” said Chabert. 

“Yes, but you surrender yourself to me like a man march- 
ing to his death.” 

“Must I not be left to live without a position, without a 
name? Is that endurable?” 

“That is not my view of it,” said the lawyer. “We will 
try a friendly suit, to annul both your death certificate and 
your marriage, so as to put you in possession of your rights. 
You may even, by Comte Ferraud’s intervention, have your 
name replaced on the army list as general, and no doubt 
you will get a pension.” 

“Well, proceed then,” said Chabert. “I put myself entirely 
in your hands.” 

“T will send you a power of attorney to sign,” said Der- 
ville. “Good-bye. Keep up your* courage. If you want 
money, rely on me.” 

Chabert warmly wrung the lawyer’s hand, and remained 
standing with his back against the wall, not having the 
energy to follow him excepting with his eyes. Like all men 
who know but little of legal matters, he was frightened by 
this unforeseen struggle. 

During their interview, several times, the figure of a man 
posted in the street had come forward from behind one of 
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the gate-pillars, watching for Derville to depart, and he now 
accosted the lawyer. He was an old man, wearing a blue 
waistcoat and a white-pleated kilt, like a brewer’s; on his 
head was an otter-skin cap. His face was tanned, hollow- 
cheeked, and wrinkled, but ruddy on the cheek-bones by hard 
work and exposure to the open air. 

“Asking your pardon, sir,” said he, taking Derville by the 
arm, “if I take the liberty of speaking to you. But I 
fancied, from the look of you, that you were a friend of our 
General’s.” 

“And what then?” replied Derville. “What concern have 
you with him?—But who are you?” said the cautious law- 

er. 
“T am Louis Vergniaud,” he replied at once. “I have two 
words to say to you.” 

“So you are the man who has lodged Comte Chabert as I 
have found him ?” 

“Asking your pardon, sir, he has the best room. I would 
have given him mine if I had had but one; I could have 
slept in the stable. A man who has suffered as he has, who 
teaches my kids to read, a general, an Egyptian, the first 
heutenant I ever served under—What do you think ?—Of 
us all, he is best served. I shared what I had with him. Un- 
fortunately, it is not much to boast of—bread, milk, eggs. 
Well, well; it’s neighbors’ fare, sir. And he is heartily wel- 
come.—But he has hurt our feelings.” 

“He ie! 

“Yes, sir, hurt our feelings. To be plain with you, I have 
taken a larger business ¢han I can manage, and he saw it. 
Well, it worried him; he must needs mind the horse! I says 
to him, ‘Really, General > “Bah! says he, ‘I am not 
going to eat my head off doing nothing. I learned to rub a 
horse down many a year ago. —I had some bills out for the 
purchase money of my dairy—a fellow named Grados—Do 
you know him, sir?” 

“But, my good man, I have not time to listen to your story. 
Only tell me how the Colonel offended you.” 
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“He hurt our feelings, sir, as sure as my name is Louis 
Vergniaud, and my wife cried about it. He heard from our 
neighbors that we had not a sou to begin to meet the bills 
with. The old soldier, as he is, he saved up all you gave 
him, he watched for the bill to come in, and he paid it. 
Such a trick! While my wife and me, we knew he had no 
tobacco, poor old boy, and went without.—Oh! now—yes, 
he has his cigar every morning! I would sell my soul for it 
—No, we are hurt. Well, so I wanted to ask you—for he 
said you were a good sort—to lend us a hundred crowns on 
the stock, so that we may get him some clothes, and furnish 
his room. He thought he was getting us out of debt, you 
see? Well, it’s just the other way; the old man is running 
us into debt—and hurt our feelings !—He ought not to have 
stolen a march on us like that. And we his friends, too! 
—On my word as an honest man, as sure as my name is 
Louis Vergniaud, I would sooner sell up and enlist than fail 
to pay you back your money a 

Derville looked at the dairyman, and stepped back a few 
paces to glance at the house, the yard, the manure-pool, the 
cowhouse, the rabbits, the children. 

“On my honor, I believe it is characteristic of virtue to 
have nothing to do with riches!” thought he. 

“All right, you shall have your hundred crowns, and more. 
But I shall not give them to you; the Colonel will be rich 
enough to help, and I will not deprive him of the pleasure.” 

“And will that be soon?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Ah, dear God! how glad my wife will be!” and the cow- 
keeper’s tanned face seemed to expand. 

“Now,” said Derville to himself, as he got into his cab 
again, “let us call on our opponent. We must not show our 
hand, but try to see hers, and win the game at one stroke. 
She must be frightened. She is a woman. Now, what 
frightens women most? A woman is afraid of nothing 
pe ames 

And he set to work to study the Countess’ position, falling 
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into one of those brown studies to which great politicians 
give themselves up when concocting their own plans and try- 
ing to guess the secrets of a hostile Cabinet. Are not at- 
torneys, in a way, statesmen in charge of private affairs? 

But a brief survey of the situation in which the Comte 
Ferraud and his wife now found themselves is necessary for 
a comprehension of the lawyer’s cleverness. 

Monsieur le Comte Ferraud was the only son of a former 
Councillor in the old Parlement of Paris, who had emigrated 
during the Reign of Terror, and so, though he saved his head, 
lost his fortune. He came back under the Consulate, and 
remained persistently faithful to the cause of Louis XVIIL., 
in whose circle his father had moved before the Revolution. 
He thus was one of the party in the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
which nobly stood out against Napoleon’s blandishments. 
The reputation for capacity gained by young Count— 
then simply called Monsieur Ferraud—made him the object 
of the Emperor’s advances, for he was often as well pleased 
at his conquests among the aristocracy as at gaining a battle. 
The Count was promised the restitution of his title, of such 
of his estates as had not been sold, and he was shown in’ 
perspective a place in the ministry or as senator. 

The Emperor fell. 

At the time of Comte Chabert’s death, M. Ferraud was 
a young man of six-and-twenty, without fortune, of pleasing 
appearance, who had had his successes, and whom the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain had adopted as doing it credit; but 
Madame la Comtesse Chabert had managed to turn her share 
of her husband’s fortune to such good account that, after 
eighteen months of widowhood, she had about forty thousand 
francs a year. Her marriage to the young Count was not 
regarded as news in the circles of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main. Napoleon, approving of this union, which carried out 
his idea of fusion, restored to Madame Chabert the money 
falling to the Exchequer under her husband’s will; but Na- 
poleon’s hopes were again disappointed. Madame Ferraud 
was not only in love with her lover; she had also been fas- 
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cinated by the notion of getting into the haughty society 
which, in spite of its humiliation, was still predominant at 
the Imperial Court. By this marriage all her vanities were 
as much gratified as her passions. She was to become a real 
fine lady. When the Faubourg Saint-Germain understood 
that the young Count’s marriage did not mean desertion; its 
drawing-rooms were thrown open to his wife. 

Then came the Restoration. The Count’s political advance- 
ment was not rapid. He understood the exigencies of the 
situation in which Louis XVIII. found himself; he was one 
of the inner circle who waited till the “Gulf of Revolution 
should be closed”—for this phrase of the King’s, at which 
the Liberals laughed so heartily, had a political sense. The 
order quoted in the long lawyer’s preamble at the beginning 
of this story had, however, put him in possession of two 
tracts of forest, and of an estate which had considerably in- 
creased in value during its sequestration. At the present 
moment, though Comte Ferraud was a Councillor of State, 
and a Director-General, he regarded his position as merely 
the first step of his political career. 

Wholly occupied as he was by the anxieties of consuming 
ambition, he had attached to himself, as secretary, a ruined 
attorney named Delbecq, a more than clever man, versed in 
all the resources of the law, to whom he left the conduct of his 
private affairs. This shrewd practitioner had so well under- 
stood his position with the Count as to be honest in his own 
interest. He hoped to get some place by his master’s in- 
fluence, and he made the Count’s fortune his first care. His 
conduct so effectually gave the lie to his former life, that he 
was regarded as a slandered man. The Countess, with the 
tact and shrewdness of which most women have a share more 
or less, understood the man’s motives, watched him quietly, 
and managed him so well, that she had made good use of 
him for the augmentation of her private fortune. She had 
contrived to make Delbecq believe that she ruled her hus- 
band, and had promised to get him appointed President of 
an inferior Court in some important provincial town, if he 
devoted himself entirely to her interests. 
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The promise of a place, not dependent on changes of min- 
istry, which would allow of his marrying advantageously, and 
rising subsequently to a high political position, by being 
chosen Député, made Delbecq the Countess’ abject slave. He 
had never allowed her to miss one of those favorable chances 
which the fluctuations of the Bourse and the increased value 
of property afforded to clever financiers in Paris during the 
first three years after the Restoration. He had trebled his 
protectress’ capital, and all the more easily because the 
Countess had no scruples as to the means which might make 
her an enormous fortune as quickly as possible. The emolu- 
ments derived by the Count from the places he held she spent 
on the housekeeping, so as to reinvest her dividends; and Del- 
becq lent himself to these calculations of avarice without try- 
ing to account for her motives. People of that sort never 
trouble themselves about any secrets of which the discovery is 
not necessary to their own interests. And, indeed, he naturally 
found the reason in the thirst for money, which taints almost 
every Parisian woman; and as a fine fortune was needed to 
support the pretensions of Comte Ferraud, the secretary some- 
times fancied that he saw in the Countess’ greed a conse- 
quence of her devotion to a husband with whom she still was 
in love. The Countess buried the secrets of her conduct at 
the bottom of her heart. There lay the secrets of life and 
death to her, there lay the turning-point of this history. 

At the beginning of the year 1818 the Restoration was 
settled on an apparently immovable foundation; its doc- 
trines of government, as understood by lofty minds, seemed 
calculated to bring to France an era of renewed prosperity, 
and Parisian society changed its aspect. Madame la 
Comtesse Ferraud found that by chance she had achieved for 
love a marriage that had brought her fortune and gratified 
ambition. Still young and handsome, Madame Ferraud 
played the part of a woman of fashion, and lived in the 
atmosphere of the Court. Rich herself, with a rich husband 
who was cried up as one of the ablest men of the royalist 
party, and, as a friend of the King, certain to be made Min- 
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ister, she belonged to the aristocracy, and shared its mag- 
nificence. In the midst of this triumph she was attacked 
by a moral canker. There are feelings which women guess 
in spite of the care men take to bury them. On the first re- 
turn of the King, Comte Ferraud had begun to regret his 
marriage. Colonel Chabert’s widow had not been the means 
of allying him to anybody; he was alone and unsupported in 
steering his way in a course full of shoals and beset by 
enemies. Also, perhaps, when he came to judge his wife 
coolly, he may have discerned in her certain vices of educa- 
tion which made her unfit to second him in his schemes. 

A speech he made, a@ propos of Talleyrand’s marriage, en- 
lightened the Countess, to whom it proved that if he had 
still been a free man she would never have been Madame 
Ferraud. What woman could forgive this repentance? Does 
it not include the germs of every insult, every crime, every 
form of repudiation? But what a wound must it have left 
in the Countess’ heart, supposing that she lived in the dread 
of her first husband’s return? She had known that he still 
lived, and she had ignored him. Then during the time when 
she had heard no more of him, she had chosen to believe that 
he had fallen at Waterloo with the Imperial Eagle, at the 
same time as Boutin. She resolved, nevertheless, to bind the 
Count to her by the strongest of all ties, by a chain of gold, 
and vowed to be so rich that her fortune might make her 
second marriage indissoluble, if by chance Colonel Chabert 
should ever reappear. And he had reappeared; and she could 
not explain to herself why the struggle she dreaded had not 
already begun. Suffering, sickness, had perhaps delivered her 
from that man. Perhaps he was half mad, and Charenton 
might yet do her justice. She had not chosen to take either 
Delbecq or the police into her confidence, for fear of putting 
herself in their power, or of hastening the catastrophe. There 
are in Paris many women who, like the Countess Ferraud, 
live with an unknown moral monster, or on the brink of an 
abyss; a callus forms over the spot that tortures them, and 
they can still laugh and enjoy themselves. 
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“There is something very strange in Comte Ferraud’s 
position,” said Derville to himself, on emerging from his 
long reverie, as his cab stopped at the door of the Hotel Fer- 
raud in the Rue de Varennes. ‘How is it that he, so rich 
as he is, and such a favorite with the King, is not yet a peer 
of France? It may, to be sure, be true that the King, as 
Mme. de Grandlieu was telling me, desires to keep up the 
value of the pairie by not bestowing it right and left. And, 
after all, the son of a Councillor of the Parlement is not a 
Crillon nor a Rohan. A Comte Ferraud can only get into the 
Upper Chamber surreptitiously. But if his marriage were 
annulled, could he not get the dignity of some old peer who 
has only daughters transferred to himself, to the King’s 
great satisfaction? At any rate this will be a good bogey to 
put forward and frighten the Countess,” thought he as he 
went up the steps. 

Derville had without knowing it laid his finger on the 
hidden wound, put his hand on the canker that consumed 
Madame Ferraud. 

She received him in a pretty winter dining-room, where 
she was at breakfast, while playing with a monkey tethered 
by a chain to a little pole with climbing bars of iron. The 
Countess was in an elegant wrapper; the curls of her hair, 
carelessly pinned up, escaped from a cap, giving her an 
arch look. She was fresh and smiling. Silver, gilding, and 
mother-of-pearl shone on the table, and all about the room 
were rare plants growing in magnificent china jars. As he 
saw Colonel Chabert’s wife, rich with his spoil, in the lap of 
luxury and the height of fashion, while he, poor wretch, was 
living with a poor dairyman among the beasts, the lawyer 
said to himself: 

“The moral of all this is that a pretty woman will never 
acknowledge as her husband, nor even as a lover, a man in 
an old box-coat, a tow wig, and boots with holes in them.” 

A mischievous and bitter smile expressed the feelings, half 
philosophical and half satirical, which such a man was cer- 
tain to experience—a man well situated to know the truth 
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of things in spite of the lies behind which most families in 
Paris hide their mode of life. 

“Good-morning, Monsieur Derville,” said she, giving the 
monkey some coffee to drink. 

“Madame,” said he, a little sharply, for the light tone in 
which she spoke jarred on him, “I have come to speak with 
you on a very serious matter.” 

“T am so grieved, M. le Comte is away 

“T, madame, am delighted. It would be grievous if he 
could be present at our interview. Besides, I am informed 
through M. Delbecq that you like to manage your own busi- 
ness without troubling the Count.” 

“Then I will send for Delbecq,” said she. 

“He would be of no use to you, clever as he is,” replied 
Derville. “Listen to me, madame; one word will be enough 
to make you grave. Colonel Chabert is alive!” 

“Ts it by telling me such nonsense as that that you think 
you can make me grave?” said she with a shout of laughter. 
But she was suddenly quelled by the singular penetration of 
the fixed gaze which Derville turned on her, seeming to read 
to the bottom of her soul. 

“Madame,” he said, with cold and piercing solemnity, “you 
know not the extent of the danger which threatens you. I 
need say nothing of the indisputable authenticity of the 
evidence nor of the fulness of proof which testifies to the 
identity of Comte Chabert. I am not, as you know, the man 
to take up a bad cause. If you resist our proceedings to show 
that the certificate of death was false, you will lose that first 
case, and that matter once settled, we shall gain every point.” 

“What, then, do you wish to discuss with me?” 

“Neither the Colonel nor yourself. Nor need I allude to 
the briefs which clever advocates may draw up when armed 
with the curious facts of this case, or the advantage they 
may derive from the letters you received from your first hus- 
band before your marriage to your second.” 

“Tt is false,” she cried, with the violence of a spoilt woman. 
“J never had a letter from Comte Chabert; and if some one 
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is pretending to be the Colonel, it is some swindler, some re- 
turned convict, like Coignard perhaps. It makes me shudder 
only to think of it. Can the Colonel rise from the dead, 
monsieur? Bonaparte sent an aide-de-camp to inquire for 
me on his death, and to this day I draw the pension of three 
thousand francs granted to his widow by the Government. 
I have been perfectly in the right to turn away all the 
Chaberts who have ever come, as I shall all who may come.” 

“Happily we are alone, madame. We can tell lies at our 
ease,” said he coolly, and finding it amusing to lash up the 
Countess’ rage so as to lead her to betray herself, by tactics 
familiar to lawyers, who are accustomed to keep cool when 
their opponents or their clients are in a passion. “Well, 
then, we must fight it out,” thought he, instantly hitting on 
a plan to entrap her and show her her weakness. 

“The proof that ‘you received the first letter, madame, is 
that it contained some securities 5 

“Oh, as to securities—that it certainly did not.” 

“Then you received the letter,’ said Derville, smiling. 
“You are caught, madame, in the first snare laid for you by 
an attorney, and you fancy you could fight against Jus- 
tice——” 

The Countess colored, and then turned pale, hiding her 
face in her hands. Then she shook off her shame, and re- 
torted with the natural impertinence of such women, “Since 
you are the so-called Chabert’s attorney, be so good as 
{Qu es . 

“Madame,” said Derville, “I am at this moment as much 
- your lawyer as I am Colonel Chabert’s. Do you suppose I 
want to lose so valuable a client as you are?—But you are not 
listening.” 

“Nay, speak on, monsieur,” said she graciously. 

“Your fortune came to you from M. le Comte Chabert, and 
you cast him off. Your fortune is immense, and you leave 
him to beg. An advocate can be very eloquent when a cause 
is eloquent in itself; there are here circumstances which 
might turn public opinion strongly against you.” 
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“But, monsieur,” said the Comtesse, provoked by the way 
in which Derville turned and laid her on the gridiron, “even 
if I grant that your M. Chabert is living, the law will uphold 
my second marriage on account of the children, and I shall 
get off with the restitution of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand francs to M. Chabert.” 

“It is impossible to foresee what view the Bench may take 
of the question. If on one side we have a mother and chil- 
dren, on the other we have an old man crushed by sorrows, 
made old by your refusals to know him. Where is he to find 
a wife? Can the judges contravene the law? Your mar- 
riage with Colonel Chabert has priority on its side and every 
legal right. But if you appear under disgraceful colors, you 
might have an unlooked-for adversary. That, madame, is 
the danger against which I would warn you.” 

“And who is he?” 

“Comte Ferraud.” 

“Monsieur Ferraud has too great an affection for me, too 
much respect for the mother of his children v 

“Do not talk of such absurd things,” interrupted Der- 
ville, “to lawyers, who are accustomed to read hearts to the 
bottom. At this instant Monsieur Ferraud has not the 
slightest wish to annul your union, and I am quite sure that 
he adores you; but if some one were to tell him that his mar- 
riage is void, that his wife will be called before the bar of 
public opinion as a criminal Aa 

“He would defend me, monsieur.” 

“No, madame.” 

“What reason could he have for deserting me, monsieur ?” 

“That he would be free to marry the only daughter of a 
peer of France, whose title would be conferred on him hy 
patent from the King.” 

The Countess turned pale. 

“A hit!” said Derville to himself. “I have you on the 
hip; the poor Colonel’s case is won.”—“Besides, madame,” 
he went on aloud, “he would feel all the less remorse because 
a man covered with glory—a General, Count, Grand Cross of 
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the Legion of Honor—is not such a bad alternative; and if 
that man insisted on his wife’s returning to him , 

“Enough, enough, monsieur!’”’ she exclaimed. “I will 
never have any lawyer but you. What is to be done?” 

“Compromise!” said Derville. 

“Does he still love me?” she said. 

“Well, I do not think he can do otherwise.” 

The Countess raised her head at these words. A flash of 
hope shone in her eyes; she thought perhaps that she could 
speculate on her first husband’s affection to gain her cause by 
some feminine cunning. 

“T shall await your orders, madame, to know whether 
I am to report our proceedings to you, or if you will come to 
my office to agree to the terms of a compromise,” said Der- 
ville, taking leave. 


A week after Derville had paid these two visits, on a fine 
morning in June, the husband and wife, who had been sepa- 
rated by an almost supernatural chance, started from the op- 
posite ends of Paris to meet in the office of the lawyer who 
was engaged by both. The supplies liberally advanced by 
Derville to Colonel Chabert had enabled him to dress as 
suited his position in life, and the dead man arrived in a 
very decent cab. He wore a wig suited to his face, was 
dressed in blue cloth with white linen, and wore under his 
waistcoat the broad red ribbon of the higher grade of the 
Legion of Honor. In resuming the habits of wealth he had 
recovered his soldierly style. He held himself up; his face, 
grave and mysterious-looking, reflected his happiness and all 
his hopes, and seemed to have acquired youth and impasto, 
to borrow a picturesque word from the painter’s art. He was 
no more like the Chabert of the old box-coat than a cartwheel 
double sou is like a newly coined forty-frane piece. The 
passer-by, only to see him, would have recognized at once 
one of the noble wrecks of our old army, one of the heroic 
men on whom our national glory is reflected, as a splinter of 
ice on which the sun shines seems to reflect every beam. 
These veterans are at once a picture and a book. 
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When the Count jumped out of his carriage to go into Der- ° 
ville’s office, he did it as lightly as a young man. Hardly 
had his cab moved off, when a smart brougham drove up, 
splendid with coats-of-arms. Madame la Comtesse Ferraud 
stepped out in a dress which, though simple, was cleverly de- 
signed to show how youthful her figure was. She wore a 
pretty drawn bonnet lined with pink, which framed her face 
to perfection, softening its outlines and making it look 
younger. 

If the clients were rejuvenescent, the office was unaltered, 
and presented the same picture as that described at the be- 
ginning of this story. Simonnin was eating his breakfast, 
his shoulder leaning against the window, which was then 
open, and he was staring up at the blue sky in the opening 
of the courtyard enclosed by four gloomy houses. 

“Ah, ha!” cried the little clerk, “who will bet an evening 
at the play that Colonel Chabert is a General, and wears a 
red ribbon ?” 

“The chief is a great magician,” said Godeschal. 

“Then there is no trick to play on him this time?” asked 
Desroches. 

“His wife has taken that in hand, the Comtesse Ferraud,” 
said Boucard. 

“What next?” said Godeschal. “Is Comtesse Ferraud re- 
quired to belong to two men?” 

“Here she is,” answered Simonnin. 

At this moment the Colonel came in and asked for Der- 
ville. 

“He is at home, sir,” said Simonnin. 

“So you are not deaf, you young rogue!” said Chabert, 
taking the gutter-jumper by the ear and twisting it, to the 
delight of the other clerks, who began to laugh, looking at 
the Colonel with the curious attention due to so singular a 
personage. 

Comte Chabert was in Derville’s private room at the mo- 
ment when his wife came in by the door of the office. 

“I say, Boucard, there is going to be a queer scene in the 
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chief’s room! There is a woman who can spend her days 
alternately, the odd with Comte Ferraud, and the even with 
Comte Chabert.” ; 

“And in leap year,” said Godeschal, “they must settle the 
count between them.” 

“Silence, gentlemen, you can be heard!” said Boucard se- 
verely. “I never was in an office where there was so much 
jesting as there is here over the clients.” 

Derville had made the Colonel retire to the bedroom when 
the Countess was admitted. 

“Madame,” he said, “not knowing whether it would be 
agreeable to you to meet M. le Comte Chabert, I have placed 
you apart. If, however, you should wish it. 5 

“Tt is an attention for which I am obliged to you.” 

“T have drawn up the memorandum of an agreement of 
which you and M. Chabert can discuss the conditions, here, 
and now. I will go alternately to him and to you, and ex- 
plain your views respectively.” 

“Let me see, monsieur,” said the Countess impatiently. 

Derville read aloud: 

“ “Between the undersigned : 

““M. Hyacinthe Chabert, Count, Maréchal de Camp, and 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, living in Paris, Rue 
du Petit-Banquier, on the one part; 

“And Madame Rose Chapotel, wife of the aforesaid M. 
la Comte Chabert, née Phi 

“Pass over the preliminaries,” said she. “Come to the 
conditions.” 

“Madame,” said the lawyer, “the preamble briefly sets 
forth the position in which you stand to each other. Then, 
by the first clause, you acknowledge, in the presence of three 
witnesses, of whom two shall be notaries, and one the dairy- 
man with whom your husband has been lodging, to all of 
whom your secret is known, and who will be absolutely silent 
—you acknowledge, I say, that the individual designated in 
the documents subjoined to the deed, and whose identity is to 
be further proved by an act of recognition prepared by your 
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notary, Alexandre -Crottat, is your first husband, Comte 
Chabert. By the second clause Comte Chabert, to secure 
your happiness, will undertake to assert his rights only under 
certain circumstances set forth in the deed—And these,” 
said Derville, in a parenthesis, “are none other than a failure 
to carry out the conditions of this secret agreement.—M. 
Chabert, on his part, agrees to accept judgment on a friendly 
suit, by which his certificate of death shall be annulled, and 
his marriage dissolved.” 

“That will not suit me in the least,” said the Countess with 
surprise. “I will be a party to no suit; you know why.” 

“By the third clause,” Derville went on, with imperturb- 
able coolness, “you pledge yourself to secure to Hyacinthe 
Comte Chabert an income of twenty-four thousand francs on 
government stock held in his name, to revert to you at his 
death: a 

“But it is much too dear!” exclaimed the Countess. 

“Can you compromise the matter cheaper?” 

“Possibly.” 

“But what do you want, madame?” 

“T want—lI will not have a lawsuit. I want 

“You want him to remain dead?” said Derville, interrupt- 
ing her hastily. 

“Monsieur,” said the Countess, “if twenty-four thousand 
francs a year are necessary, we will go to law 6 

“Yes, we will go to law,” said the Colonel in a deep voice, 
as he opened the door and stood before his wife, with one 
hand in his waistcoat and the other hanging by his side—an 
attitude to which the recollection of his adventure gave hor- 
rible significance. 

“Tt is he,” said the Countess to herself. 

“Too dear!” the old soldier exclaimed. “I have given you 
near on a million, and you are cheapening my misfortunes. 
Very well; now I will have you—you and your fortune. Our 
goods are in common, our marriage is not dissolved ia 

“But monsieur is not Colonel Chabert!” cried the Countess, 
in feigned amazement. 
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“Indeed!” said the old man, in a tone of intense irony. 
“Do you want proofs? I found you in the Palais Royal 1 

The Countess turned pale. Seeing her grow white under 
her rouge, the old soldier paused, touched by the acute 
suffering he was inflicting on the woman he had once so 
ardently loved; but she shot such a venomous glance at him 
that he abruptly went on: 

“You were with La 

“Allow me, Monsieur Derville,” said the Countess to the 
lawyer. “You must give me leave to retire. I did not 
come here to listen to such dreadful things.” 

She rose and went out. Derville rushed after her; but the 
Countess had taken wings, and seemed to have flown from the 
place. 

On returning to his private room, he found the Colonel 
in a towering rage, striding up and down. 

“In those times a man took his wife where he chose,” said 
he. “But I was foolish, and chose badly; I trusted to ap- 
pearances. She has no heart.” 

“Well, Colonel, was I not right to beg you not to come ?— 
I am now positive of your identity; when you came in, the 
Countess gave a little start, of which the meaning was un- 
equivocal. But you have lost your chances. Your wife. 
knows that you are unrecognizable.” 

“T will kill her!” 

“Madness! you will be caught and executed like any com- 
mon wretch. Besides, you might miss! That would be un- 
pardonable. A man must not miss his shot when he wants 
to kill his wife-—Let me set things straight; you are only a 
big child. Go now. Take care of yourself; she is capable of 
setting some trap for you and shutting you up in Charenton. 
I will notify her of our proceedings to protect you against a 
surprise.” 

The unhappy Colonel obeyed his young benefactor, and 
went away, stammering apologies. He slowly went down the 
dark staircase, lost in gloomy thoughts, and crushed perhaps 
by the blow just dealt him—the most cruel he could feel, the 
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thrust that could most deeply pierce his heart—when he 
heard the rustle of a woman’s dress on the lowest landing, 
and his wife stood before him. 

“Come, monsieur,” said she, taking his arm with a gesture 
like those familiar to him of old. Her action and the accent 
of her voice, which had recovered its graciousness, were 
enough to allay the Colonel’s wrath, and he allowed himself 
to be led to the carriage. 

“Well, get in!” said she, when the footman had let down 
the step. 

And as if by magic, he found himself sitting by his wife in 
the brougham. 

“Where to?” asked the servant. 

“To Groslay,” said she. 

The horses started at once, and carried them all across 
Paris. 

“Monsieur,” said the Countess, in a tone of voice which 
betrayed one of those emotions which are rare in our lives, 
and which agitate every part of our being. At such moments 
the heart, fibres, nerves, countenance, soul, and body, every- 
thing, every pore even, feels a thrill. Life no longer seems 
to be within us; it flows out, springs forth, is communicated 
as if by contagion, transmitted by a look, a tone of voice, a 
gesture, impressing our will on others. The old soldier 
started on hearing this single word, this first, terrible “mon- 
sieur!” But still it was at once a reproach and a pardon, 
a hope and a despair, a question and an answer. This word 
included them all; none but an actress could have thrown so 
much eloquence, so many feelings into a single word. Truth 
is less complete in its utterance ; it does not put everything on 
the outside; it allows us to see what is within. The Colonel 
was filled with remorse for his suspicions, his demands, and 
his anger; he looked down not to betray his agitation. 

“Monsieur,” repeated she, after an imperceptible pause, 
“T knew you at once.” 

“Rosine,” said the old soldier, “those words contain the 
only balm that can help me to forget my misfortunes.” 
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Two large tears rolled hot on to his wife’s hands, which he 
pressed to show his paternal affection. 

“Monsieur,” she went on, “could you not have guessed 
what it cost me to appear before a stranger in a position so 
false as mine now is? If I have to blush for it, at least let it 
be in the privacy of my family. Ought not such a secret to 
remain buried in our hearts? You will forgive me, I hope, 
for my apparent indifference to the woes of a Chabert in 
whose existence I could not possibly believe. I received your 
letters,” she hastily added, seeing in his face the objection 
it expressed, “but they did not reach me till thirteen months 
after the battle of Eylau. They were opened, dirty, the writ- 
ing was unrecognizable; and after obtaining Napoleon’s sig- 
nature to my second marriage contract, I could not help be- 
lieving that some clever swindler wanted to make a fool of 
me.. Therefore, to avoid disturbing Monsieur Ferraud’s 
peace of mind, and disturbing family ties, I was obliged to 
take precautions against a pretended Chabert. Was I not 
right, I ask you?” 

“Yes, you were right. It was I who was the idiot, the owl, 
the dolt, not to have calculated better what the consequences 
of such a position might be-—But where are we going?” he 
asked, seeing that they had reached the barrier of La 
Chapelle. 

“To my country house near Groslay, in the valley of Mont- 
morency. ‘There, monsieur, we will consider the steps to be 
taken. I know my duties. Though I am yours by right, I 
am no longer yours in fact. Can you wish that we should 
become the talk of Paris? We need not inform the public of 
a situation, which for me has its ridiculous side, and let us 
preserve our dignity. You still love me,” she said, with a 
sad, sweet gaze at the Colonel, “but have not I been author- 
ized to form other ties? In so strange a position, a secret 
voice bids me trust to your kindness, which is so well known 
to me. Can I be wrong in taking you as the sole arbiter of 
my fate? Be at once judge and party to the suit. I trust 
in your noble character; you will be generous enough to for- 
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give me for the consequences of faults committed in inno- 
cence. I may then confess to you: I love M. Ferraud. I be- 
lieved that I had a right to love him. I do not blush to make 
this confession to you; even if it offends you, it does not dis- 
grace us. I cannot conceal the facts. When fate made me a 
widow, I was not a mother.” 

The Colonel with a wave of his hand bid his wife be silent, 
and for a mile and a half they sat without speaking a single 
word. Chabert could fancy he saw the two little ones before 
him. 

“Rosine.” 

“Monsieur ?” 

“The dead are very wrong to come to life again.” 

“Oh, monsieur, no, no! Do not think me ungrateful. Only, 
you find me a lover, a mother, while you left me merely a 
wife. Though it is no longer in my power to love, I know 
how much I owe you, and I can still offer you all the affec- 
tion of a daughter.” 

“Rosine,” said the old man in a softened tone, “I no longer 
feel any resentment against you. We will forget everything,” 
he added, with one of those smiles which always reflect a 
noble soul; “I have not so little delicacy as to demand the 
mockery of love from a wife who no longer loves me.” 

The Countess gave him a flashing look full of such deep 
gratitude that poor Chabert would have been glad to sink 
again into his grave at Eylau. Some men have a soul strong 
enough for such self-devotion, of which the whole reward con- 
sists in the assurance that they have made the person they 
love happy. 

“My dear friend, we will talk all this over later when our 
hearts have rested,” said the Countess. 

The conversation turned to other subjects, for it was im- 
possible to dwell very long on this one. Though the couple 
came back again and again to their singular position, either 
by some allusion or of serious purpose, they had a delightful 
drive, recalling the events of their former life together and 
the times of the Empire. The Countess knew how to lend 
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peculiar charm to her reminiscences, and gave the conversa- 
tion the tinge of melancholy that was needed to keep it 
serious. She revived his love without awakening his desires, 
and allowed her first husband to discern the mental wealth 
she had acquired while trying to accustom him to moderate 
his pleasure to that which a father may feel in the society of 
a favorite daughter. 

The Colonel had known the Countess of the Empire; he 
found her a Countess of the Restoration. 

At last, by a cross-road, they arrived at the entrance to a 
large park lying in the little valley which divides the heights 
of Margency from the pretty village of Groslay. The 
Countess had there a delightful house, where the Colonel on 
arriving found everything in readiness for his stay there, as 
well as for his wife’s. Misfortune is a kind of talisman 
whose virtue consists in its power to confirm our original na- 
ture; in some men it increases their distrust and malignancy, 
just as it improves the goodness of those who have a kind 
heart. 

Sorrow had made the Colonel even more helpful and good 
than he had always been, and he could understand some 
secrets of womanly distress which are unrevealed to most 
men. Nevertheless, in spite of his loyal trustfulness, he could 
not help saying to his wife: 

“Then you felt quite sure you would bring me here?” 

“Yes,” replied she, “if I found Colonel Chabert in Der- 
ville’s client.” 

The appearance of truth she contrived to give to this an- 
swer dissipated the slight suspicions which the Colonel was 
ashamed to have felt. For three days the Countess was quite 
charming to her first husband. By tender attentions and un- 
failing sweetness she seemed anxious to wipe out the memory 
of the sufferings he had endured, and to earn forgiveness for 
the woes which, as she confessed, she had innocently caused 
him. She delighted in displaying for him the charms she 
knew he took pleasure in, while at the same time she assumed 
a kind of melancholy; for men are more especially accessible 
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to certain ways, certain graces of the heart or of the mind 
which they cannot resist. She aimed at interesting him in her 
position, and appealing to his feelings so far as to take posses- 
sion of his mind and control him despotically. 

Ready for anything to attain her ends, she did not yet 
know what she was to do with this man; but at any rate she 
meant to annihilate him socially. On the evening of the 
third day she felt that in spite of her efforts she could not 
conceal her uneasiness as to the results of her manceuvres. 
To give herself a minute’s reprieve she went up to her room, 
sat down before her writing-table, and laid aside the mask of 
composure which she wore in Chabert’s presence, like an 
actress who, returning to her dressing-room after a fatiguing 
fifth act, drops half dead, leaving with the audience an image 
of herself which she no longer resembles. She proceeded 
to finish a letter she had begun to Delbecq, whom she desired 
to go in her name and demand of Derville the deeds relating 
to Colonel Chabert, to copy them, and to come to her at once 
to Groslay. She had hardly finished when she heard the 
Colonel’s step in the passage; uneasy at her absence, he had 
come to look for her. 

“Alas!” she exclaimed, “I wish I were dead! My position 
is intolerable ‘~ 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked the good man. 

“Nothing, nothing!” she replied. 

She rose, left the Colonel, and went down to speak pri- 
vately to her maid, whom she sent off to Paris, impressing 
on her that she was herself to deliver to Delbecq the letter 
just written, and to bring it back to the writer as soon as he 
had read it. Then the Countess went out to sit on a bench 
sufficiently in sight for the Colonel to join her as soon as he 
might choose. The Colonel, who was looking for her, 
hastened up and sat down by her. 

“Rosine,” said he, “what is the matter with you?” 

She did not answer. 

It was one of those glorious, calm evenings in the month 
of June, whose secret harmonies infuse such sweetness into 
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the sunset. The air was clear, the stillness perfect, so that 
far away in the park they could hear the voices of some chil- 
dren, which added a kind of melody to the sublimity of the 
scene. 

“You do not answer me?” the Colonel said to his wife. 

“My husband: ” said the Countess, who broke off, 
started a little, and with a blush stopped to ask him, 
“What am I to say when I speak of M. Ferraud ?” 

“Call him your husband, my poor child,” replied the 
Colonel, in a kind voice. “Is he not the father of your chil- 


~ dren?” 


“Well, then,” she said, “if he should ask what I came here 
for, if he finds that I came here, alone, with a stranger, what 
am I to say to him? Listen, monsieur,” she went on, assum- 
ing a dignified attitude, “decide my fate, I am resigned to 
anythin a 

“My dear,” said the Colonel, taking possession of his wife’s 
hands, “I have made up my mind to sacrifice myself entirely 
for your happiness rs 

“That is impossible!” she exclaimed, with a sudden spas- 
modic movement. “Remember that you would have to re- 
nounce your identity, and in an authenticated form.” 

“What?” said the Colonel. “Is not my word enough for 
you?” 

The word “authenticated” fell on the old man’s heart, 
and roused involuntary distrust. He looked at his wife in 
a way that made her color, she cast down her eyes, and he 
feared that he might find himself compelled to despise her. 
The Countess was afraid lest she had scared the shy modesty, 
the stern honesty, of a man whose generous temper and 
primitive virtues were known to her. Though these feelings 
had brought the clouds to their brow, they immediately 
recovered their harmony. This was the way of it. A child’s 
cry was heard in the distance. 

“Jules, leave your sister in peace,” the Countess called out. 

“What, are your children here?” said Chabert. 

“Yes, but I told them not to trouble you.” 
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_ The old soldier understood the delicacy, the womanly tact 
of so gracious a precaution, and took the Countess’ hand to 
kiss it. 

“But let them come,” said he. 

The little girl ran up to complain of her brother. 

“Mamma!” 

“Mamma!” 

“It was Jules——” 

“It was her 4 

Their little hands were held out to their mother, and the 
two childish voices mingled ; it was an unexpected and charm- 
ing picture. 

“Poor little things!” cried the Countess, no longer restrain- 
ing her tears, “I shall have to leave them. Tio whom will the 
law assign them? A mother’s heart cannot be divided; I 
want them, I want them.” 

“Are you making mamma cry?” said Jules, looking fiercely 
at the Colonel. 

“Silence, Jules!” said the mother in a decided tone. 

The two children stood speechless, examining their mother 
and the stranger with a curiosity which it is impossible to ex- 
press in words. 

“Oh yes!” she cried. “If I am separated from the Count, 
only leave me my children, and I will submit to any- 
tig ate. 17 

This was the decisive speech which gained all that she 
had hoped from it. 

“Yes,” exclaimed the Colonel, as if he were ending a sen- 
tence already begun in his mind, “I must return under- 
ground again. I had told myself so already.” 

“Can I accept such a sacrifice?” replied his wife. “If some 
men have died to save a mistress’ honor, they gave their life 
but once. But in this case you would be giving your life 
every day. No, no. It is impossible. If it were only your 
life, it would be nothing; but to sign a declaration that you 
are not Colonel Chabert, to acknowledge yourself an im- 
postor, to sacrifice your honor, and live a lie every hour of 
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the day! Human devotion cannot go so far. Only think !-- 
No. But for my poor children I would have fled with you 
by this time to the other end of the world.” 

“But,” said Chabert, “cannot I live here in your little 
lodge as one of your relations? I am as worn out as a 
cracked cannon; I want nothing but a little tobacco and the 
Constitutionnel.” 

The Countess melted into tears. There was a contest of 
generosity between the Comtesse Ferraud and Colonel 
Chabert, and the soldier came out victorious. One evening, 
seeing this mother with her children, the soldier was be- 
. witched by the touching grace of a family picture in the 
country, in the shade and the silence; he made a resolution to 
remain dead, and, frightened no longer at the authentication 
of a deed, he asked what he was to do to secure beyond all 
risk the happiness of this family. 

“Do exactly as you like,” said the Countess. “I declare to 
you that I will have nothing to do with this affair. I ought 
not.” 

Delbecq had arrived some days before, and in obedience 
to the Countess’ verbal instructions, the intendant had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the old soldier’s confidence. So on the fol- 
lowing morning Colonel Chabert went with the erewhile at- 
torney to Saint-Leu-Taverny, where Delbecq had caused the 
notary to draw up an affidavit in such terms that, after hear- 
ing it read, the Colonel started up and walked out of the office. 

“Turf and thunder! What a fool you must think me! 
Why, I should make myself out a swindler!” he exclaimed. 

“Indeed, monsieur,” said Delbecq, “I should advise you not 
to sign in haste. In your place I would get at least thirty 
thousand franes a year out of the bargain. Madame would 
pay them.” 

After annihilating this scoundrel emeritus by the lightning 
look of an honest man insulted, the Colonel rushed off, car- 
ried away by a thousand contrary emotions. He was sus- 
picious, indignant, and calm again by turns. 

Finally he made his way back into the park of Groslay 
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by a gap in a fence, and slowly walked on to sit down and 
rest, and meditate at his ease, in a little room under a gazebo, 
from which the road to Saint-Leu could be seen. The path 
being strewn with the yellowish sand which is used instead 
of river-gravel, the Countess, who was sitting in the upper 
room of this little summer-house, did not hear the Colonel’s 
approach, for she was too much preoccupied with the success 
of her business to pay the smallest attention to the slight 
noise made by her husband. Nor did the old man notice that 
his wife was in the room over him. 

“Well, Monsieur Delbecq, has he signed?” the Countess 
asked her secretary, whom she saw alone on the road beyond 
the hedge of a haha. 

“No, madame. I do not even know what has become of our 
man. The old horse reared.” 

“Then we shall be obliged to put him into Charenton,” 
said she, “since we have got him.” 

The Colonel, who recovered the elasticity of youth to leap 
the haha, in the twinkling of an eye was standing in front 
of Delbecq, on whom he bestowed the two finest slaps that 
ever a scoundrel’s cheeks received. 

“And you may add that old horses can kick!” said he. 

His rage spent, the Colonel no longer felt vigorous 
enough to leap the ditch. He had seen the truth in all its 
nakedness. The Countess’ speech and Delbecq’s reply had re- 
vealed the conspiracy of which he was to be the victim. The 
eare taken of him was but a bait to entrap him in a snare. 
That speech was like a drop of subtle poison, bringing on in 
the old soldier a return of all his sufferings, physical and 
moral. He came back to the summer-house through the park 
gate, walking slowly like a broken man. 

Then for him there was to be neither peace nor truce. 
From this moment he must begin the odious warfare with 
this woman of which Derville had spoken, enter on a life of 
litigation, feed on gall, drink every morning of the cup of 
bitterness. And then—fearful thought !—where was he to find 
the money needful to pay the cost of the first proceedings? 
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He felt such disgust of life, that if there had been any water 
at hand he would have thrown himself into it; that if he had 
had a pistol, he would have blown out his brains. Then he re- 
lapsed into the indecision of mind which, since his conversa- 
tion with Derville at the dairyman’s, had changed his char- 
acter. 

At last, having reached the kiosque, he went up to the 
gazebo, where little rose-windows afforded a view over each 
lovely landscape of the valley, and where he found his wife 
seated on a chair. The Countess was gazing at the distance, 
and preserved a calm countenance, showing that impenetrable 
face which women can assume when resolved to do their worst. 
She wiped her eyes as if she had been weeping, and played 
absently with the pink ribbons of her sash. Nevertheless, 
in spite of her apparent assurance, she could not help shud- 
dering slightly when she saw before her her venerable bene- 
factor, standing with folded arms, his face pale, his brow 
stern. 

“Madame,” he said, after gazing at her fixedly for a mo- 
ment and compelling her to blush, “Madame, I do not curse 
you—I scorn you. I can now thank the chance that has 
divided us. I do not feel even a desire for revenge; I no 
longer love you. I want nothing from you. Live in peace 
on the strength of my word; it is worth more than the 
scrawl of all the notaries in Paris. I will never assert my 
claim to the name I perhaps have made illustrious. I 
am henceforth but a poor devil named Hyacinthe, who asks 
no more than his share of the sunshine.—Farewell !” 

The Countess threw herself at his feet; she would have 
detained him by taking his hands, but he pushed her away 
with disgust, saying: 

*Do not touch me!” ; 

The Countess’ expression when she heard her husband’s 
retreating steps is quite indescribable. Then, with the deep 
perspicacity given only by utter villainy, or by fierce worldly 
selfishness, she knew that she might live in peace on the 
word and the contempt of this loyal veteran, 
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Chabert, in fact, disappeared. The dairyman failed in 
business, and became a hackney-cab driver. The Colonel, per- 
haps took up some similar industry for a time. Perhaps, 
like a stone flung into a chasm, he went falling from ledge 
to ledge, to be lost in the mire of rags that seethes through the 
streets of Paris. 

Six months after this event, Derville, hearing no more of 
Colonel Chabert or the Comtesse Ferraud, supposed that they 
had no doubt come to a compromise, which the Countess, out 
of revenge, had had arranged by some other lawyer. So one 
morning he added up the sums he had advanced to the said 
Chabert with the costs, and begged the Comtesse Ferraud to 
claim from M. le Comte Chabert the amount of the bill, as- 
suming that she would know where to find her first husband. 

The very next day Comte Ferraud’s man of business, lately 
appointed President of the County Court in a town of some 
importance, wrote this distressing note to Derville: 


“MONSIEUR,— 

“Madame la Comtesse Ferraud desires me to inform you 
that your client took complete advantage of your confidence, 
and that the individual calling himself Comte Chabert has 
acknowledged that he came forward under false pretences. 

“Yours, etc., DELBECQ.” 


“One comes across people who are, on my honor, too stupid 
by half,” cried Derville. “They don’t deserve to be Chris- 
tians! Be humane, generous, philanthropical, and a lawyer, 
and you are bound to be cheated! There is a piece of busi- 
ness that will cost me two thousand-frane notes!” 


Some time after receiving this letter, Derville went to 
the Palais de Justice in search of a pleader to whom he 
wished to speak, and who was employed in the Police Court. 
As chance would have it, Derville went into Court Number 6 
at the moment when the Presiding Magistrate was sentencing 
one Hyacinthe to two months’ imprisonment as a vagabond, 
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and subsequently to be taken to the Mendicity House of De- 
tention, a sentence which, by magistrates’ law, is equivalent 
to perpetual imprisonment. On hearing the name of Hya- 
cinthe, Derville looked at the delinquent, sitting between two 
gendarmes on the bench for the accused, and recognized in 
the condemned man his false Colonel Chabert. 

The old soldier was placid, motionless, almost absent- 
minded. In spite of his rags, in spite of the misery stamped 
on his countenance, it gave evidence of noble pride. His 
eye had a stoical expression which no magistrate ought to 
have misunderstood ; but as soon as a man has fallen into the 
hands of justice, he is no more than a moral entity, a mat- 
ter of law or of fact, just as to statists he has become a 
zero. 

When the veteran was taken back to the lock-up, to be re- 
moved later with the batch of vagabonds at that moment at 
the bar, Derville availed himself of the privilege accorded to 
lawyers of going wherever they please in the Courts, and 
followed him to the lock-up, where he stood scrutinizing him 
for some minutes, as well as the curious crew of beggars 
among whom he found himself. The passage to the lock- 
up at that moment afforded one of those spectacles which, 
unfortunately, neither legislators, nor philanthropists, nor 
painters, nor writers come to study. Like all the labora- 
tories of the law, this ante-room is a dark and malodorous 
place; along the walls runs a wooden seat, blackened by the 
constant presence there of the wretches who come to this 
meeting-place of every form of social squalor, where not one 
of them is missing. 

A poet might say that the day was ashamed to light up 
this dreadful sewer through which so much misery flows! 
There is not a spot on that plank where some crime has not 
sat, in embryo or matured; not a corner where a man has 
never stood who, driven to despair by the blight which jus- 
tice has set upon him after his first fault, has not there begun 
a career, at the end of which looms the guillotine or the 
pistol-snap.of the suicide. All who fall on the pavement of 
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Paris rebound against these yellow-gray walls, on which a 
philanthropist who was not a speculator might read a justifi- 
cation of the numerous suicides complained of by hypocritical 
writers who are incapable of taking a step to prevent them— 
for that justification is written in that ante-room, like a 
preface to the dramas of the Morgue, or to those enacted on 
the Place de la Gréve, 

At this moment Colonel Chabert was sitting among these 
men—men with coarse faces, clothed in the horrible livery 
of misery, and silent at intervals, or talking in a low tone, 
for three gendarmes on duty paced to and fro, their sabres 
clattering on the floor. 

“Do you recognize me?” said Derville to the old man, 
standing in front of him. 

“Yes, sir,” said Chabert, rising. 

“Tf you are an honest man,” Derville went on in an un- 
dertone, “how could you remain in my debt?” 

The old soldier blushed as a young girl might when ac- 
cused by her mother of a clandestine love affair. 

“What! Madame Ferraud has not paid you?” cried he in 
a loud voice. 

“Paid me?” said Derville. “She wrote to me that you 
were a swindler.” 

The Colonel cast up his eyes in a sublime impulse of horror 
and imprecation, as if to call heaven to witness to this fresh 
subterfuge. 

“Monsieur,” said he, in a voice that was calm by sheer 
huskiness, “get the gendarmes to allow me to go into the 
lock-up, and I will sign an order which will certainly be 
honored.” 

At a word from Derville to the sergeant he was allowed 
to take his client into the room, where Hyacinthe wrote a 
few lines, and addressed them to the Comtesse Ferraud. 

“Send her that,” said the soldier, “and you will be paid 
your costs and the money you advanced. Believe me, mon- 
sieur, if I have not shown you the gratitude I owe you for 
your kind offices, it is not the less there,” and he laid his 
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hand on his heart. “Yes, it is there, deep and sincere. But 
what can the unfortunate do? They live, and that is all.” 

“What!” said Derville. “Did you not stipulate for an al- 
lowance ?” 

“Do not speak of it!’ cried the old man. “You cannot con- 
ceive how deep my contempt is for the outside life to which 
most men cling. I was suddenly attacked by a sickness—dis- 
gust of humanity. When I think that Napoleon is at Saint- 
Helena, everything on earth is a matter of indifference to 
me. I can no longer be a soldier; that is my only real grief. 
After all,” he added with a gesture of childish simplicity, “at 
is better to enjoy luxury of feeling than of dress. For my 
part, I fear nobody’s contempt.” 

And the Colonel sat down on his bench again. 

Derville went away. On returning to his office, he sent 
Godeschal, at that time his second clerk, to the Comtesse Fer- 
raud, who, on reading the note, at once paid the sum due 
to Comte Chabert’s lawyer. 


In 1840, towards the end of June, Godeschal, now himself 
an attorney, went to Ris with Derville, to whom he had suc- 
ceeded. When they reached the avenue leading from the 
highroad to Bicétre, they saw, under one of the elm-trees by 
the wayside, one of those old, broken, and hoary paupers who 
have earned the Marshal’s staff among beggars by living on 
at Bicétre as poor women live on at la Salpétriére. This man, 
one of the two thousand poor creatures who are lodged in the 
infirmary for the aged, was seated on a corner-stone, and 
seemed to have concentrated all his intelligence on an opera- 
tion well known to these pensioners, which consists in drying 
their snuffy pocket-handkerchiefs in the sun, perhaps to save 
washing them. This old man had an attractive countenance. 
He was dressed in a reddish cloth wrapper-coat which the 
work-house affords to its inmates, a sort of horrible livery. 

“T say, Derville,’ said Godeschal to his traveling com- 
panion, “look at that old fellow. Isn’t he like those gro- 
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tesque carved figures we get from Germany? And it is alive, 
perhaps it is happy.” 

Derville looked at the poor man through his eyeglass, and 
with a little exclamation of surprise he said: 

“That old man, my dear fellow, is a whole poem, or, as the 
romantics say, a drama.—Did you ever meet the Comtesse 
Ferraud ?” 

“Yes; she is a clever woman, and agreeable; but rather 
too pious,” said Godeschal. 

“That old Bicétre pauper is her lawful husband, Comte 
Chabert, the old Colonel. She has had him sent here, no 
doubt. And if he is in this workhouse instead of living in a 
mansion, it is solely because he reminded the pretty Countess 
that he had taken her, like a hackney cab, on the street. I 
can remember now the tiger’s glare she shot at him at that 
moment.” 

This opening having excited Godeschal’s curiosity, Der- 
ville related the story here told. 

Two days later, on Monday morning, as they returned to 
Paris, the two friends looked again at Bicétre, and Derville 
proposed that they should call on Colonel Chabert. Half- 
way up the avenue they found the old man sitting on the 
trunk of a felled tree. With his stick in one hand, he was 
amusing himself with drawing lines in the sand. On looking 
at him narrowly, they perceived that he had been breakfasting, 
elsewhere than at Bicétre. 

“Good-morning, Colonel Chabert,” said Derville. 

“Not Chabert! not Chabert! My name is Hyacinthe,” re- 
plied the veteran. “I am no longer a man, I am No. 164, 
Room 7,” he added, looking at Derville with timid anxiety;. 
the fear of an old man and a child.—“Are you going to visit 
the man condemned to death?” he asked after a moment’s; 
silence. “He is not married! He is very lucky!” 

“Poor fellow!” said Godeschal. “Would you like some-. 
thing to buy snuff?” 

With all the simplicity of a street Arab, the Colonel 
eagerly held out his hand to the two strangers, who each gave 
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him a twenty-frane piece; he thanked them with a puzzled 
look, saying: ; 

“Brave troopers !” 

He ported arms, pretended to take aim at them, and 
shouted with a smile: 

“Fire! both arms! Vive Napoléon!’ And he drew a 
flourish in the air with his stick. 

“The nature of his wound has no doubt made him 
childish,” said Derville. 

“Childish! he?” said another old pauper, who was looking 
on. “Why, there are days when you had better not tread on 
his corns. He is an old rogue, full of philosophy and 
imagination. But to-day, what can you expect! He has had 
his Monday treat—He was here, monsieur, so long ago as 
1820. At that time a Prussian officer, whose chaise was 
crawling up the hill of Villejuif, came by on foot. We two 
were together, Hyacinthe and I, by the roadside. The officer, 
as he walked, was talking to another, a Russian, or some 
animal of the same species, and when the Prussian saw the 
old bov, just to make fun, he said to him, ‘Here is an old 
cavalry man who must have been at Rossbach.—‘I was too 
young to be there, said Hyacinthe. ‘But I was at Jena. 
And the Prussian made off pretty quick, without asking any 
more questions.” 

“What a destiny!’ exclaimed Derville. “Taken out of the 
Foundling Hospital to die in the Infirmary for the Aged, 
after helping Napoleon between whiles to conquer Egypt and 
Europe.—Do you know, my dear fellow,” Derville went on 
after a pause, “there are in modern society three men who 
can never think well of the world—the priest, the doctor, and 
the man of law? And they wear black robes, perhaps ‘be- 
cause they are in mourning for every virtue and every illu- 
sion. The most hapless of the three is the lawyer. When a 
man comes in search of the priest, he is prompted by re- 
pentance, by remorse, by beliefs which make him interesting, 
which elevate him and comfort the soul of the intercessor 
whose task will bring him a sort of gladness; he purifies, re- 
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pairs and reconciles. But we lawyers, we see the same evil 
feelings repeated again and again, nothing can correct them; - 
our offices are sewers which can never be cleansed. 

“How many things have I learned in the exercise of my 
profession! I have seen a father die in a garret, deserted by 
two daughters, to whom he had given forty thousand franes 
a year! I have known wills burned; I have seen mothers rob- 
bing their children, wives killing their husbands, and work- 
ing on the love they could inspire to make the men idiotic 
or mad, that they might live in peace with a lover. I have 
seen women teaching the child of their marriage such tastes 
as must bring it to the grave in order to benefit the child of 
an illicit affection. I could not tell you all I have seen, for 
I have seen crimes against which justice is impotent. In 
short, all the horrors that romancers suppose they have in- 
vented are still below the truth. You will know something of 
these pretty things; as for me, I am going to live in the coun- 
try with my wife. I have a horror of Paris.” 

“T have seen plenty of them already in Desroches’ office,” 
replied Godeschal. 


Paris, February-March 1832. 
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